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1. General Introduction 


A. Studying the Bible. 1. People’s reasons for 
studying the Bible—and therefore for using a 
biblical commentary—are many and various. 
The great majority of Bible readers have a reli- 
gious motivation. They believe that the Bible 
contains the ‘words of life’, and that to study it 
is a means of deepening their understanding of 
the ways of God. They turn to the Bible to 
inform them about how God desires human 
beings to live, and about what God has done 
for the human race. They expect to be both 
challenged and helped by what they read, and 
to gain clearer guidance for living as religious 
believers. Such people will use a commentary to 
help them understand the small print of what 
has been disclosed about the nature and pur- 
poses of God. The editors’ hope is that those 
who turn to the Bible for such religious reasons 
will find that the biblical text is here explained 
in ways that make it easier to understand its 
content and meaning. We envisage that the 
Commentary will be used by pastors preparing 
sermons, by groups of people reading the Bible 
together in study or discussion groups, and by 
anyone who seeks a clearer perspective on a 
text that they hold in reverence as religiously 
inspiring. Jews, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Orthodox Christians have different expect- 
ations of the Bible, but we hope that all will 
find the Commentary useful in elucidating the 
text. 

2. A somewhat smaller group of readers 
studies the Bible as a monument to important 
movements of religious thought in the past, 
whether or not they themselves have any per- 
sonal commitment to the religious systems it 
represents. One of the most striking develop- 
ments of recent decades has been the growth of 
interest in the Bible by those who have no 
religious commitment to it, but for whom it is 
a highly significant document from the ancient 
world. Students who take university or college 
courses in theology or religious or biblical stud- 
ies will often wish to understand the origins and 
meaning of the biblical text so as to gain a 
clearer insight into the beginnings of two 
major world religions, Judaism and Christianity, 
and into the classic texts that these religions 
regard as central to their life. We hope that 
such people will find here the kinds of informa- 
tion they need in order to understand this com- 
plex and many-faceted work. The one-volume 


format makes it possible to obtain an overview 
of the whole Bible before going on to use more 
advanced individual commentaries on particu- 
lar biblical books. 

3. Finally, there are many Bible readers who 
are committed neither to a religious quest of 
their own nor to the study of religion, but who 
are drawn by the literary quality of much of the 
Bible to want to know more about it. For them 
it is a major classic of Western—indeed, of 
world—literature, whose influence on other lit- 
erature, ancient and modern, requires that it 
should be taken seriously and studied in 
depth. A generation ago ‘the Bible as literature’ 
was regarded by many students of the Bible, 
especially those with a religious commitment 
to it, as a somewhat dilettante interest, insuffi- 
ciently alert to the Bible’s spiritual challenge. 
Nowadays, however, a great deal of serious 
scholarly work is being done on literary aspects 
of the Bible, and many commentaries are writ- 
ten with the needs of a literary, rather than a 
religious, readership in mind. We think that 
those who approach the Bible in such a way 
will find much in this Commentary to stimulate 
their interest further. 


B. Biblical Criticism. 1. The individual authors 
of commentaries have been free to treat the 
biblical books as they see fit, and there has 
been no imposition of a common editorial per- 
spective. They are, however, united by an app- 
roach that we have called ‘chastened historical 
criticism’. This is what is traditionally known as 
a critical commentary, but the authors are aware 
of recent challenges to what is generally called 
biblical criticism and have sought (to a greater 
or lesser extent) to take account of these in their 
work. Some explanation of these terms is nece- 
ssary if the reader is to understand what this 
book seeks to offer. 

2. Biblical criticism, sometimes known as his- 
torical criticism of the Bible or as the historical- 
critical method, is the attempt to understand the 
Bible by setting it in the context of its time of 
writing, and by asking how it came into exist- 
ence and what were the purposes of its authors. 
The term ‘historical’ is not used because such 
criticism is necessarily interested in reconstruct- 
ing history, though sometimes it may be, but 
because biblical books are being studied as 
anchored in their own time, not as freely floating 
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texts which we can read as though they were 
contemporary with us. It starts with the acknow- 
ledgement that the Bible is an ancient text. How- 
ever much the questions with which it deals may 
be of perennial interest to human beings (and 
perhaps no one would study it so seriously if 
they were not), they arose within a particular 
historical (and geographical) setting. Biblical 
criticism uses all available means of access to 
information about the text and its context, in 
order to discover what it may have meant 
when it or its component parts were written. 

3. One precondition for a critical under- 
standing of any text is a knowledge of the lan- 
guage in which it is written, and accordingly of 
what individual words and expressions were 
capable of meaning at the time of the text’s 
composition. The critical reader is always on 
guard against the danger of anachronism, of 
reading later meanings of words into their use 
in an earlier period. Frequently, therefore, com- 
mentators draw attention to problems in 
understanding particular words and phrases, 
and cite evidence for how such words are used 
elsewhere in contemporary texts. A second pre- 
requisite is that the text itself shall be an accur- 
ate version of what the author actually wrote. In 
the case of any ancient text this is an extremely 
difficult thing to ensure, because of the vagaries 
of the transmission of manuscripts down the 
centuries. Copying by hand always introduces 
errors into texts, even though biblical texts were 
often copied with special care because of their 
perceived sacred status. In all the individual 
commentaries here there are discussions of 
how accurately the original text is available to 
us, and what contribution is made to our know- 
ledge of this by various manuscripts or ancient 
translations. The art of textual criticism seeks 
to explain the evolution of texts, to under- 
stand how they become corrupted (through 
miscopying), and how their original form can 
be rediscovered. 

4. In reading any piece of text, ancient or 
modern, one needs to be aware of the possibil- 
ity that it may not be a unity. Some documents 
in our own day come into existence through the 
work of several different authors, which some- 
one else then edits into a reasonably unified 
whole: such is the case, for example, with docu- 
ments produced by committees. In the ancient 
world it was not uncommon for books to be 
produced by joining together, and sometimes 
even interweaving, several already existing 
shorter texts, which are then referred to as the 
‘sources’ of the resulting single document. In the 


case of some books in the Bible it is suspected 
by scholars that such a process of production 
has resulted in the texts as we now have them. 
Such hypotheses have been particularly preva- 
lent in the case of the Pentateuch (Genesis— 
Deuteronomy) and of the Synoptic Gospels 
(Matthew, Mark, and Luke). The attempt to dis- 
cover the underlying sources is nowadays usu- 
ally called ‘source criticism’, though older books 
sometimes call it ‘literary criticism’ (from Ger- 
man Literarkritik, but confusing in that ‘literary 
criticism’ usually means something else in mod- 
ern English), or ‘higher criticism’—by contrast 
with ‘lower, that is, textual criticism. It is 
important to see that biblical critics are not 
committed to believing that this or that biblical 
book is in fact the result of the interweaving of 
sources (R. N. Whybray’s commentary on Gen- 
esis in this volume argues against such a hy- 
pothesis), but only to being open to the 
possibility. 

5. A further hypothesis that has had a long 
and fruitful history in the study of both Testa- 
ments is that our present written texts may rest 
on materials that were originally transmitted 
orally. Before the biblical books were written, 
the stories or other units of which they are 
composed may have had an independent life, 
circulating orally and being handed on from 
parent to child, or in circles where stories were 
told and retold, such as a ‘camp-fire’ or a litur- 
gical context. The attempt to isolate and study 
such underlying oral units is known as form 
criticism, and it has been much practised in 
the case of the gospels, the stories in the Penta- 
teuch and in the early historical books of the 
Old Testament, and the prophetic books. Again, 
by no means all critics think that these books do 
in fact rest on oral tradition, but all regard the 
question whether or not they do so as import- 
ant because it is relevant to understanding their 
original context. 

6. Where texts are composite, that is, the 
result of weaving together earlier written or 
oral sources, it makes sense to investigate the 
techniques and intentions of those who carried 
out the weaving. We should now call such 
people ‘editors’, but in biblical studies the tech- 
nical term ‘redactor’ tends to be preferred, and 
this branch of biblical criticism is thus known 
as ‘redaction criticism’. Once we know what 
were a biblical redactors raw materials— 
which source and form criticism may be able 
to disclose to us—we can go on to ask about the 
aims the redactor must have had. Thus we can 
enquire into the intentions (and hence the 


thought or the ‘theology’) of Matthew or Luke, 
or of the editor of the book of Isaiah. Redaction 
criticism has been a particular interest in 
modern German-speaking biblical study, but it 
is also still widely practised in the English- 
speaking world. It is always open to the critic 
to argue that a given book is not composite in 
any case and therefore never had a redactor, 
only an author. Most scholars probably think 
this is true of some of the shorter tales of the 
Old Testament, such as Jonah or Ruth, or of 
many of Paul’s epistles. Here too what makes 
study critical is not a commitment to a particu- 
lar outcome, but a willingness to engage in the 
investigation. It is always possible that there is 
simply not enough evidence to resolve the mat- 
ter, as R. Coggins argues in the case of Isaiah. 
This conclusion does not make such a com- 
mentary ‘non-critical’, but is arrived at by care- 
fully sifting the various critical hypotheses that 
have been presented by previous scholars. An 
uncritical commentary would be one that was 
unaware of such issues, or unwilling to engage 
with them. 

7. Form and redaction criticism inevitably 
lead to questions about the social setting of 
the underlying units that make up biblical 
books and of the redactors who put them into 
their finished form. In recent years historical 
criticism has expanded to include a consider- 
able interest in the contribution the social sci- 
ences can make to understanding the Bible’s 
provenance. The backgrounds of the gospels 
and of Paul’s letters have been studied with a 
view to discovering more about the social con- 
text of early Christianity: see, for example, the 
commentary here on 1 Thessalonians by Philip 
Esler. In the study of the Old Testament also 
much attention has been directed to questions 
of social context, and this interest can be seen 
especially in D. L. Smith-Christopher’s com- 
mentary on Ezra—Nehemiah. 


C. Post-Critical Movements. 1. In the last few 
decades biblical studies has developed in many 
and varied directions, and has thrown up a 
number of movements that regard themselves 
as ‘post-critical’. Some take critical study of the 
Bible as a given, but then seek to move on to ask 
further questions not part of the traditional 
historical-critical enterprise. Others are frankly 
hostile to historical criticism, regarding it as 
misguided or as outdated. Though the general 
tone of this commentary continues to be crit- 
ical, most of its contributors believe that these 
newer movements have raised important issues, 
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and have contributed materially to the work of 
biblical study. Hence our adoption of a critical 
stance is ‘chastened’ by an awareness that new 
questions are in the air, and that biblical criti- 
cism itself is now subject to critical questioning. 

2. One important style of newer approaches 
to the Bible challenges the assumption that 
critical work should (or can) proceed from a 
position of neutrality. Those who write from 
feminist and liberationist perspectives often 
argue that the older critical style of study pre- 
sented itself as studiedly uncommitted to any 
particular programme: it was simply concerned, 
so its practitioners held, to understand the bib- 
lical text in its original setting. In fact (so it is 
now argued) there was often a deeply conserva- 
tive agenda at work in biblical criticism. By 
distancing the text as the product of an ancient 
culture, critics managed to evade its challenges 
to themselves, and they signally failed to see 
how subversive of established attitudes much 
of the Bible really was. What is needed, it is said, 
is a more engaged style of biblical study in 
which the agenda is set by the need for human 
liberation from oppressive political forces, 
whether these constrain the poor or some 
other particular group such as women. The 
text must be read not only in its reconstructed 
‘original’ context but also as relevant to modern 
concerns: only then will justice be done to the 
fact that it exercises an existential claim upon its 
readers, and it will cease to be seen as the 
preserve of the scholar in his (sic) study. 

3. Such a critique of traditional biblical 
criticism calls attention to some of the un- 
spoken assumptions with which scholars 
have sometimes worked, and can have the 
effect of deconstructing conventional com- 
mentaries by uncovering their unconscious 
bias. Many of the commentators in this volume 
are aware of such dangers in biblical criticism, 
and seek to redress the balance by asking about 
the contribution of the books on which they 
comment to contemporary concerns. They are 
also more willing than critics have often been 
to ‘criticize’ the text in the ordinary sense 
of that word, that is, to question its assump- 
tions and commitments. This can be seen, for 
example, in J. Galambush’s commentary on 
Ezekiel, where misogynist tendencies are iden- 
tified in the text. 

4. A second recent development has been an 
interest in literary aspects of the biblical texts. 
Where much biblical criticism has been con- 
cerned with underlying strata and their combin- 
ation to make the finished books we now have, 
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some students of the Bible have come to think 
that such ‘excavative’ work (to use a phrase of 
Robert Alter’s) is at best only preparatory to a 
reading of the texts as finished wholes, at worst 
a distraction from a proper appreciation of 
them as great literature just as they stand. The 
narrative books in particular (the Pentateuch 
and ‘historical’ books of the Old Testament, 
the gospels and Acts in the New) have come 
to be interpreted by means of a ‘narrative criti- 
cism’, akin to much close reading of modern 
novels and other narrative texts, which is alert 
to complex literary structure and to such elem- 
ents as plot, characterization, and closure. It is 
argued that at the very least readers of the Bible 
ought to be aware of such issues as well as those 
of the genesis and formation of the text, and 
many would contend, indeed, that they are 
actually of considerably more importance for a 
fruitful appropriation of biblical texts than is 
the classic agenda of critical study. Many of 
the commentaries in this volume (such as 
those on Matthew and Philippians) show an 
awareness of such aesthetic issues in reading 
the Bible, and claim that the books they study 
are literary texts to be read alongside other great 
works of world literature. This interest in things 
literary is related to the growing interest in the 
Bible by people who do not go to it for religious 
illumination so much as for its character as 
classic literature, and it is a trend that seems 
likely to continue. 

5. Thirdly, there is now a large body of work 
in biblical studies arguing that traditional bib- 
lical criticism paid insufficient attention not 
only to literary but also to theological features 
of the text. Here the interest in establishing the 
text’s original context and meaning is felt to be 
essentially an antiquarian interest, which gives a 
position of privilege to ‘what the text meant’ 
over ‘what the text means’. One important rep- 
resentative of this point of view is the ‘canonical 
approach’, sometimes also known as ‘canonical 
criticism’, in which biblical interpreters ask not 
about the origins of biblical books but about 
their integration into Scripture taken as a fin- 
ished whole. This is part of an attempt to recl- 
aim the Bible for religious believers, on the 
hypothesis that traditional historical criticism 
has alienated it from them and located it in 
the study rather than in the pulpit or in the 
devotional context of individual Bible-reading. 
While this volume assumes the continuing val- 
idity of historical-critical study, many contribu- 
tors are alive to this issue, and are anxious 
not to make imperialistic claims for historical 


criticism. Such criticism began, after all, in a 
conviction that the Bible was open to investiga- 
tion by everyone, and was not the preserve of 
ecclesiastical authorities: it appealed to evi- 
dence in the text rather than to external sources 
of validation. It is important that this insight is 
not lost by starting to treat the Bible as the 
possession of a different set of authorities, 
namely historical-critical scholars! Canonical 
approaches emphasize that religious believers 
are entitled to put their own questions to the 
text, and this must be correct, though it would 
be a disaster if such a conviction were to result 
in the outlawing of historical-critical method in 
its turn. Contributors to this volume, however, 
are certainly not interested only in the genesis 
of the biblical books but are also concerned to 
delineate their overall religious content, and to 
show how one book relates to others within the 
canon of Scripture. 

6. Thus the historical-critical approach may 
be chastened by an awareness that its sphere of 
operations, though vital, is not exhaustive, and 
that other questions too may reasonably be on 
the agenda of students of the Bible. In particu- 
lar, a concern for the finished form of biblical 
books, however that came into existence, unites 
both literary and canonical approaches. Few 
scholars nowadays believe that they have fin- 
ished their work when they have given an acco- 
unt of how a given book came into being: the 
total effect (literary and theological) made by 
the final form is also an important question. 
The contributors to this volume seek to engage 
with it. 


D. The Biblical Canon. 1. Among the various 
religious groups that recognize the Bible as 
authoritative there are some differences of 
opinion about precisely which books it should 
contain. In the case of the New Testament all 
Christians share a common list, though in the 
centuries of the Christian era a few other books 
were sometimes included (notably The Shep- 
herd of Hermas, which appears in some major 
New Testament manuscripts), and some of 
those now in the canon were at times regarded 
as of doubtful status (e.g. Hebrews, Revelation, 2 
and 3 John, 2 Peter, and Jude). The extent of the 
Old Testament varies much more seriously. 
Protestants and Jews alike accept only the 
books now extant in Hebrew as fully authorita- 
tive, but Catholics and Orthodox Christians 
recognize a longer canon: on this, see the Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. The Ethiopic and 
Coptic churches accept also Enoch and Jubilees, as 


well as having minor variations in the other 
books of the Old Testament. 

2. In this Commentary we have included all 
the books that appear in the NRSV—that is, all 
the books recognized as canonical in any of the 
Western churches (both Catholic and Protest- 
ant) and in the Greek and Russian Orthodox 
churches and those in communion with them. 
We have not included the books found only in 
the Ethiopic or Coptic canons, though some 
extracts appear in the article Essay with Com- 
mentary on Post-Biblical Jewish Literature. 

3. It is important to see that it is only at the 
periphery that the biblical canon is blurred. 
There is a great core of central books whose 
status has never been seriously in doubt: the 
Pentateuch and Prophets in the Old Testament, 
the gospels and major Pauline epistles in the 
New. Few of the deuterocanonical books of 
the Old Testament have ever been of major 
importance to Christians—a possible exception 
is the Wisdom of Solomon, so well respected 
that it was occasionally regarded by early Chris- 
tians as a New Testament book. There is now- 
adays comparatively little discussion among 
different kinds of Christian about the correct 
extent of the biblical canon (which at the Ref- 
ormation was a major area of disagreement), 
and our intention has been to cover most 
of the books regarded as canonical in major 
churches without expressing any opinion 
about whether or not they should have canon- 
ical status. 


E. How to Use this Commentary. 1. A com- 
mentary is an aid towards informed reading of 
a text, and not a substitute for it. The contribu- 
tors to this volume have written on the assump- 
tion that the Bible is open before the reader all 
the while, whether in hard copy or electronic 
form. The NRSV is the normal or ‘default’ ver- 
sion. When other versions or the commenta- 
tors own renderings are preferred this is 
indicated; often this is because some nuance in 
the original has been lost in the NRSV (no 
translation can do full justice to all the possible 
meanings of a text in another language) or 
because some ambiguity (and these abound in 
the text of the Bible) has been resolved in a 
way that differs from the judgement of the 
commentator. 

2. The NRSV is the latest in a long line of 
translations that go back to the version author- 
ized by King James I of England in 1611. It is 
increasingly recognized as the most suitable for 
the purposes of serious study, because it is 
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based on the best available critical editions of 
the original texts, because it has no particular 
confessional allegiance, and because it holds the 
balance between accuracy and intelligibility, 
avoiding paraphrase on the one hand and liter- 
alism on the other. But comparison between 
different English translations, particularly for 
the reader who does not know Hebrew or 
Greek, is often instructive and serves as a remi- 
nder that any translation is itself already an 
interpretation. 

3. The Oxford Annotated Bible, based on the 
NRSV, is particularly useful for those who 
wish to gain a quick overview of the larger 
context before consulting this Commentary on 
a particular passage of special interest. It is 
useful in another way too: its introductions 
and notes represent a moderate consensus in 
contemporary biblical scholarship with which 
the often more innovative views of the contri- 
butors to this Commentary may be measured. 

4. When a commentator wishes to draw 
attention to a passage or parallel in the Bible, 
the standard NRSV abbreviations apply. But 
when the reference is to a fuller discussion to 
be found in the Commentary itself, small cap- 
itals are used. Thus (cf. Gen 1:1) signifies the 
biblical text, while GEN 1:1 refers to the commen- 
tary on it. In the same way GEN A etc. refers to the 
introductory paragraphs of the article on Gen- 
esis. The conventions for transliteration of the 
biblical languages into the English alphabet are 
the same as those used by The Oxford Companion 
to the Bible (ed. B. M. Metzger and M. Coogan, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994). 

5. The traditional kind of verse-by-verse 
commentary has in recent times come under 
attack as a ‘disintegrating’ approach that diverts 
the attention of the reader from the natural flow 
of the text. The paragraph or longer section, so 
it is argued, is the real unit of thought, not the 
verse. However, certain commentators com- 
menting on certain texts would still defend the 
traditional approach, since they claim that 
readers chiefly need to be provided with back- 
ground information necessary to the proper 
historical interpretation of the text, rather than 
a more discursive exposition which they could 
work out for themselves. Examples of both the 
older and newer methods are to be found in the 
commentaries below. But even when a particu- 
lar commentator offers observations on indi- 
vidual verses, we would recommend readers to 
read the whole paragraph or section and not 
just the comment on the verse that interests 
them, so as to gain a more rounded picture. 
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And to encourage this we have not peppered 
the page with indications of new verses in 
capitals (V1) or bold type (v.1), but mark the 
start of a new comment less obtrusively in 
lower case (v.1). 

6. The one-volume Bible commentary, as 
this genre developed through the twentieth cen- 
tury, aimed to put into the hands of readers 
everything they needed for the study of the 
biblical text. Alongside commentaries on the 
individual books, it often included a host of 
general articles ranging from ‘Biblical Weights 
and Measures’ to ‘The Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ’. In effect, it tried to be a Commentary, 
Bible Dictionary, Introduction (in the technical 
sense, i.e. an analysis of evidence for date, 
authorship, sources, etc.) and Biblical Theology 
all rolled into one. But it is no longer possible, 
given the sheer bulk and variety of modern 
scholarship, even to attempt this multipurpose 
approach: nor indeed is it desirable since it 
distracts attention from the proper task of a 
commentary which is the elucidation of the 
text itself. Readers who need more background 
information on a particular issue are recom- 
mended to consult The Oxford Companion to the 
Bible or the six volumes of The Anchor Bible 
Dictionary (ed. D. N. Freedman, New York: Dou- 
bleday, 1992), though older bible dictionaries 
may be used instead: the basic factual informa- 
tion they contain remains largely reliable and 
relatively stable over time. 

7. Each article concludes with a bibliog- 
raphy of works cited. But in addition at the 
end of the volume there is an aggregated bibli- 
ography that points the reader towards the 
most important specialist works in English on 
the separate books of the Bible, and also major 
reference works, introductions, theologies, and 
so forth. 

8. The contributors to The Oxford Bible 
Commentary—and this will probably apply to 
its users as well—belong to different faith tra- 
ditions or none. They have brought to their task 
a variety of methods and perspectives, and this 
lends richness and depth to the work as a 
whole. But it also creates problems in coming 
to an agreed common terminology. As we have 
noted already, the definition of what is to be 
included in the Bible, the extent of the canon, is 
disputed. Further, should we refer to the Old 
and New Testaments, or to the scriptures of 
Israel and of early Christianity; to the Apoc- 
rypha or the deutero-canonical literature? 
How should dates be indicated, with sc and ap 
in the traditional manner or with sce and cz in 


reference to the Common Era? The usages we 
have actually adopted should be understood as 
simple conventions, without prejudice to the 
serious issues that underlie these differences. 
A particular problem of a similar kind was 
whether or not to offer some assistance with a 
welter of texts, dating from the late biblical 
period up to 200 cz, which, while not biblical 
on any definition, are nevertheless relevant to 
the serious study of the Bible: these are the Dead 
Sea scrolls, the Old Testament pseudepigrapha, 
and the apocryphal New Testament. The com- 
promise solution we have reached is to offer not 
exactly commentary, but two more summariz- 
ing articles on this literature (chs. 55 and 82) 
which, however, still focus on the texts them- 
selves in a way consistent with the commentary 
format. Some readers may wish to distinguish 
sharply between the status of this material and 
that in the Bible; others will see it as merging 
into the latter. 

g. In addition to the overall introductions to 
the three main subdivisions of the commentary, 
there are other articles that attempt to approach 
certain texts not individually but as sets. The 
Pentateuch or Five Books of Moses functions 
not only doctrinally but also in terms of its 
literary history as one fivepart work. Similarly, 
the letters of Paul were once a distinct corpus of 
writings before they were expanded and added 
to the growing canon of the New Testament. 
The four gospels may properly be studied sep- 
arately, but, both as historical and theological 
documents, may also be read profitably ‘in syn- 
opsis’. No attempt has been made by the editors 
to make these additional articles that group 
certain texts together entirely consistent with 
the individual commentaries on them, for the 
differences are entirely legitimate. The index of 
subjects at the end of the volume relates only to 
this introductory material and not to the com- 
mentaries themselves. To locate discussions of 
biblical characters, places, ideas etc. the reader is 
recommended to consult a concordance first 
and then to look up the commentary on the 
passages where the key words occur. 

The Bible is a vast treasury of prose and 
poetry, of history and folklore, of spirituality 
and ethics; it has inspired great art and archi- 
tecture, literature and music down the centur- 
ies. It invites the reader into its own ancient and 
mysterious world, and yet at the same time can 
often surprise us by its contemporary relevance. 
It deserves and repays all the efforts of critical 
and attentive reading which the Oxford Bible 
Commentary is designed to assist. 
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A. Introduction. 1. This article sets out to 
‘introduce’ the New Testament. But in literature 
as in life, introductions may be of two kinds. At 
a formal lecture or public meeting, the speaker 
is usually introduced with a factual account of 
career and achievements. We receive in effect 
the speaker’s credentials, flattering him or her 
and reassuring the audience as it settles to what 
lies ahead. Such introductions, with their bat- 
tery of facts, generally bear no close relation to 
the substance of the ensuing utterance, except 
that they lead the listener to expect a display of 
some competence in, say, economics, but none 
in civil engineering. 

2. Introductions at social gatherings are of a 
different character. When we are introduced to 
someone, we do not expect a monologue of 
information about our new acquaintance to 
flow from the introducer, still less from the 
person who faces us. No, introduction is a 
mere beginning. It offers the prospect of con- 
versation where we shall range around for 
points of contact and explore possible features 
of character and opinion; so that gradually, but 
quite unsystematically, we may build up a pic- 
ture of the one who has been introduced to us. 
If the introduction leads to sufficient interest, 
we shall hope that it leads to further meetings, 
so that our sketchy picture may become fuller 
and more exact. We shall take steps to ensure 
that the process continues from this propitious 
beginning. We shall certainly not expect that 
the first encounter provides more than a few 
unrelated bits of information and half-formed 
impressions. Loose ends will not worry us in the 
least. 

3. This Introduction is of this second kind. 
At many points, the reader who is new to the 
subject will wish to question and clarify, and 
may even be frustrated by the incompleteness 
of what is provided. The aim, however, is to 
open subjects rather than to close them. More- 
over, though a range of ideas on a particular 
subject will often be given, to indicate that it is 
not all plain sailing and where the rocks and 
shoals lie, this Introduction represents only one 
among the many possible perspectives on its 
subject. Further information on many topics 
comes in the detailed articles that follow, or 
else in other works of reference, such as Bible 
dictionaries or encyclopedias or in fuller com- 
mentaries on particular NT books. The aim here 


is to stimulate curiosity, even to incite to dis- 
content, so that the New Testament may con- 
tinue to fascinate as well as edify its readers. 


B. The Idea of the New Testament. 1. It is 
natural to suppose that the NT is virtually as 
old as Christianity itself. It is equally natural to 
assume that the NT has always been part and 
parcel of Christianity, integral to its very being. 
It is refreshing to the mind to recognize that the 
truth is not so simple. We shall list some of the 
facts that cast doubt on those assumptions 
about the NT. 

2. But first we should identify what we have 
in mind when we think of ‘the NT’. Most people 
will visualize a slim volume containing twenty- 
seven writings from early Christianity, or else 
think of the second part of the Christian Bible, 
most of it occupied by the OT. These writings 
vary in type (though most are either gospels or 
letters) and in length (from the 28 chapters of 
Matthew’s gospel and Acts to the few lines 
of the 2nd and 3rd Letters of John). Though 
there are connections between some of them, 
by way of authorship (e.g. the letters of Paul) or 
in a literary way (dependence among the first 
three gospels and common material in Colos- 
sians and Ephesians), each is in origin a separate 
work, composed in its own time and place for 
its own particular purpose. 

3. These writings differ also in accessibility: 
we are likely to feel most at home with the 
gospels and Acts, with their strong story-line, 
much less at home with some of the letters and 
the Revelation of John; and when we survey the 
list, there may be some titles that we have 
scarcely heard of. It is interesting then how 
rapidly diversity among these writings forces 
itself on our attention, even though we are 
attending to the NT as a single entity. Clearly 
this is not a single entity at all in some senses of 
that term, either in itself or in our awareness of 
its contents. 

4. The NT we think of is probably in the 
English language. But every bit of it began in 
the Greek language of the first century of our 
era (apart from a handful of words taken over 
from Hebrew, Aramaic, or Latin); so what we 
have is a translation, never a simple operation 
and always involving decisions that amount to 
interpretation. Until fairly recently, it would 
have been overwhelmingly likely that the NT 
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in our hand or in our memory was the transla- 
tion issued in England in 1611, usually known 
simply (and confidently) as ‘The Authorised 
Version’, or sometimes as the King James Ver- 
sion, after James I in whose reign and by whose 
authority the work was done. 

5. In the last fifty years, however, a plethora 
of different translations has appeared, each 
attempting the task in a particular way or even 
looking at the NT from a particular doctrinal 
standpoint. Most aim to give a more modern 
English version than that of 1611: old words have 
changed sense or gone out of use, new ways of 
putting things have come in. Some recent ver- 
sions do their modernizing in a way that stays 
close to the old version (e.g. the RS Version), 
others break right away from it (e.g. the NEB 
and the GNB). In a determination to make the 
NT speak today, they may go so far as to amend 
the strong masculine assumptions of former 
times, embodied in the Bible, by producing 
gender-neutral renderings simply absent from 
the original. Churches, using the NT in worship 
or for study by their members, take varying 
views about new versions, some favouring the 
resonance and familiarity of traditional lan- 
guage, others seeing it as an obstacle to the 
use of the NT by modern people. 

6. It is not just a question of modernizing 
the English or not, though often the subject is 
discussed as if it were. There are also issues of 
accuracy. For one thing, because of the discov- 
ery since the seventeenth century of numerous 
very old manuscripts of the NT, some going 
back to within a hundred years or so of the 
original writing, we have a better idea of the 
NT authors’ precise wording than was avail- 
able to our ancestors (Metzger 1964; Birdsall 
1970). (Never lose sight of it: until the invention 
of printing, every copy of the NT was made by 
hand, with all the inevitable slips and blunders, 
and even the alteration of the text to bring it 
into line with what the copyist believed the 
scriptural writer ‘must’ or ‘should’ have put.) 
Despite this opportunity for a better informed 
judgement about the text itself, however, there 
remain numerous places of disagreement; and 
translations differ as they reflect differences of 
judgement in what are often nicely balanced 
decisions. All this is in addition to unavoidable 
variations of style and emphasis as translators 
view the text before them. Again, the NT is 
far from the stable entity that it appears at 
first sight. 

7. And there is more to come. Look at the NT 
historically. Only gradually did these writings 
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come to be accepted in the Christian churches 
in such a way that they could begin to be seen as 
a single book with a name of its own. This is not 
the place to go into details of the process 
whereby this came about (von Campenhausen 
1972; Metzger 1987). Suffice it to say that a 
collection of Paul’s letters was probably made 
before the end of the first century; that the idea 
of Christians needing both a gospel (i.e. the 
story of Jesus) and Paul’s letters caught on 
soon after; that the end of the second century 
saw the acceptance in a number of major Chris- 
tian centres (e.g. Rome, Alexandria) of some- 
thing close to the present collection (four 
gospels, Acts, Paul’s and other letters; but that 
it was four centuries before most churches 
accepted more or less the set of writings that 
have remained to this day as those authorized 
for official use—it is a list that has survived 
(despite occasional marginal hesitations) all 
the great divisions of the church, the same for 
all. The negative corollary of this progressivist 
way of putting things is of course that the 
church, viewed as a whole, managed for four 
centuries or so without the NT as we know it. 

8. Again it cannot be our concern here, but it 
is worth recognizing that there was no discern- 
ible inner drive towards the production of such 
a thing as the NT: that makes it sound much too 
purposive. Historically speaking, it was all more 
haphazard. It is more realistic to look at it this 
way: the Christian communities, widely scat- 
tered around the Mediterranean within a few 
decades of Jesus’ lifetime, had certain needs 
that had to be met if their life and mission 
were to flourish and if they were to have any 
coherence as (despite their plurality) a single 
phenomenon—the Christian church, or even 
‘Christianity’. They needed first to communicate 
with each other and to profit from one 
another’s experience and wisdom, not to speak 
of bringing one another into line. Hence the 
early importance of letters. Even if these origin- 
ally addressed passing situations and had no eye 
on the long term, they might profitably be pre- 
served against future crises or simply for en- 
couragement and edification. Inevitably, they 
would be circulated and acquire authority, 
both forming and buttressing church leaders 
in their work. 

g. The Christian communities also needed to 
have ways of recalling Jesus, both in his time on 
earth and in terms of present relationship with 
his heavenly reality. The content of the letters 
(e.g. of Paul) might often help with the second, 
as did the eucharistic worship and prayers of 


the church; the gospels were essential for the 
first. There is a question about how early this 
need came to be strongly felt; but soon the 
gospels were used as tools for teaching and, 
from at least the middle of the second century 
but probably earlier, as an element in the Chris- 
tian gatherings for worship, where extracts 
were read to the community and were no 
doubt the subject of preaching. In this way, 
the parts of the NT were prior to the whole— 
that is, in the church’s use of these writings. The 
more one looks at the matter from the point of 
view of use, the more the final production of a 
single entity, ‘the NT’, appears to be an after- 
thought, a tidying up. 

10. That it was more than this is to do with 
the fact that an element of selection entered 
into the matter. The NT is far from containing 
the whole of early Christian literature (Schnee- 
melcher (ed.) 1991, 1992; Staniforth and Louth 
(eds.) 1987). We know there were numerous 
other writings, from the second century if not 
from the first, because copies of them have 
survived, often in fragments and extracts. 
Some of them indeed are as old as at least the 
later of the writings included in the NT itself. It 
is apparent then that the authorized collection 
did not come together simply on the basis of 
antiquity—it was not just the early church’s 
archives. It looks as if a number of factors 
played a part: simply, popularity and usefulness 
on a sufficiently wide scale; but also the attach- 
ment of an apostolic name, that is the name of 
one of the earliest Christian leaders, increas- 
ingly venerated as authorities, perhaps as mar- 
tyrs, certainly as close to Jesus. These two 
factors were not wholly distinct: indeed it 
looks as if a bid could be made for the authori- 
tativeness of a writing by attaching to it an 
apostle’s name, whether Paul or Peter or John. 
It is not clear how far this was done in what we 
should regard as a deliberately fraudulent way 
and how far it was a matter of claiming the 
revered figure’s patronage—this is what he 
would have written if he had been in our 
shoes. Both strategies can be paralleled in the 
relevant parts of the ancient world. It is not 
even wholly clear whether it is legitimate to 
draw a sharp distinction between them 
(Pseudonymity’, in ABD 5). However that may 
be (and modern literary ethics are surely in- 
appropriate), there was a Christian literature 
far larger than the NT itself that failed to win 
general endorsement. 

11. In any case, it is evident that the NT grew 
piecemeal, both in its parts and as a whole. 
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Evident too that it is an instrument of the 
church, which for all the authority that, in 
whole and in parts, it came to have in the 
church, came into being within the already 
existing life and work of the Christian commu- 
nities. In so far as the church had a Bible from 
the start, it consisted of the Jewish Scriptures, 
eventually designated by Christians ‘the Old 
Testament’, which it interpreted in the light of 
the career and person of Jesus, seen as its fulfil- 
ment. More will be said about this at the end of 
this section. 

12. If the church managed without a fully 
formed and authorized NT for its first few cen- 
turies, it is equally true that, in a contrary move- 
ment, the NT has undergone a disintegrative 
process in the last three or four centuries. This 
has not occurred primarily (often scarcely at all) 
in the official life of the churches, but in the 
realm of scholarship, itself church sponsored 
(especially in mainstream Protestantism) if not 
church endorsed in many of its results (Houlden 
1986; Carroll 1991). During that period, the NT 
writings have been subjected to all kinds of 
analytical procedures. Almost all of these have 
involved treating them as separate units, often 
indeed identifying possible sources behind 
them (notably in the case of the gospels) or 
possible earlier units that have gone to form 
them as composite wholes (some of the letters, 
e.g. 2 Cor). Mostly, it has been a matter of 
attempting to suggest the original form, setting, 
and intention of each of the writings by the use 
of informed historical imagination and literary 
observation. Nearly always the effect has been 
to break down in the reader’s mind the sense of 
NT as a whole, which was so laboriously built 
up in the early centuries. The NT comes to be 
seen very much as a collection of independent, 
or semi-independent, works, each to be exam- 
ined in its own right as well as in relevant wider 
contexts. 

13. The upshot is that, in the strict sense, the 
heyday of the NT as a compact entity (the book 
within the covers) was in the middle millen- 
nium of the church’s 2,000-year history; even 
then, its most characteristic use, the form in 
which it was mainly experienced, was in bits— 
sometimes as little as a few words, that would 
support a doctrinal or ethical point, more often 
a longer section recited in liturgy or, especially 
in the later part of the period, used in private 
meditative prayer. It is interesting to note that 
for much of that middle period, Christian im- 
agination was filled not only with material de- 
rived from Scripture but with legendary stories 
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that the church had specifically rejected from 
the authorized canon. In for example, the se- 
quence of windows at Chartres Cathedral, de- 
tails of Jesus’ family, birth, and childhood drawn 
from the Protevangelium of James (2 cent.) fig- 
ure alongside those drawn from the gospels. 

14. At the same time, in whole or in substan- 
tial parts, ‘the NT’ played a recognized part in 
Christian life. The NT as a volume came in 
medieval times to carry the sacred weight of 
an icon, as did the gospels, bound separately— 
to be reverenced, viewed with awe, even feared, 
as charged with numinous power. The ceremo- 
nial carrying of the book of the gospels in 
Eastern Orthodoxy and (much less often now) 
in the Western eucharistic liturgy retains this 
sense. So, at a more mundane level, still some- 
times tinged with superstition, does the use of 
the NT in courts of law in some countries for 
the swearing of oaths. More grandly, the British 
coronation ritual includes the monarch’s oath- 
taking on the fifth-century NT manuscript (ac- 
tually far from complete), the Codex Bezae. In 
these residual uses, ‘the NT’ survives in a way 
that our medieval ancestors saw as wholly nor- 
mal: and notice, this use of it did not necessitate 
its being opened or read at all. Of course, for the 
many Christians who remain immune to the 
analytical endeavours of scholarship, the NT, 
in whole and in parts, retains its verbal author- 
ity, speaking to the reader as God’s very utter- 
ance, with Paul and his fellow-writers as 
no more than instruments. There are of course 
many intermediate stages between such literal- 
ism and the recognition of variety within 
the NT, understood in the light of the diverse 
settings of the various writings (Houlden (ed.) 
1995). 

15. This brings us to the final recognition 
that tends towards the breaking up of the NT 
as we may now read it. Once we attend to the 
likely origins of the various writings, we find 
that they do not all sing the same tune. Cer- 
tainly, we must abandon any idea that they 
were the result of some kind of collaborative 
exercise—an impression that the single, tightly 
bound volume easily creates. It may be retorted 
that divine inspiration—the idea that, through 
the various human agents, the one divine ‘pen’ 
is at work—implies a transcending singleness of 
mind. But it is not wholly transparent that, even 
on such a strong view of inspiration, God ne- 
cessarily favours singleness of statement at the 
expense of (for example) the emergence of truth 
by way of dialogue or controversy, even in early 
Christianity whose memorial the NT is. At all 
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events, a candid historical view of the NT writ- 
ings, while recognizing their overall unity of 
purpose and interest, is bound to recognize 
that they represent different viewpoints in the 
early church, and even that some of them look 
as if they were written to correct and refute 
others. For instance, it is likely that the Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke were designed, not simply 
to amplify but rather to improve on the Gospel 
of Mark, eradicating what were seen as its inad- 
equacies. The formal opening of Luke, the first 
four verses, seems to suggest as much. And the 
Pastoral Epistles (1 and 2 Tim, Titus) and per- 
haps Ephesians (as well as the latter half of Acts) 
were probably designed to put Paul in a differ- 
ent light from that in which his letters had come 
to place him: they smooth out the sense of him 
as a strident and pugnacious figure, ready to 
take on esteemed church leaders when in his 
view the gospel dictated it. The Letter of James 
seems to subvert one of the crucial emphases of 
Paul’s teaching. The NT does not support the 
view that the early church enjoyed harmonious 
unanimity of opinion or homogeneity of teach- 
ing. Their disputes may often have related to 
issues long since dead, so that we tend to dis- 
count them, but the battles were real enough in 
their day, sometimes have modern counter- 
parts, and in any case caution us against over- 
ready adoption of a particular idea or teaching 
as the NT view of the subject in question. On 
almost every topic of importance, there was 
diversity and conflict. 

16. There is one more important point. 
Throughout this section we have had in mind 
the NT as a self-contained work, bound in its 
own covers, albeit a collection of twenty-seven 
distinct writings. But more often that not, we 
encounter the NT as the second (and much the 
smaller) part of the Bible: in sheer prominence, 
it can even look like a sort of adjunct to the OT. 
From the fourth century, Bibles have been pro- 
duced by Christians consisting of these two 
parts, and both parts have been in constant 
use in Christian worship and Christian study. 
This combination of the NT with the OT com- 
pels us to consider the relation between the 
two. It is impossible here to detail the many 
different ways in which that relation has been 
seen. But, despite the comparative brevity of the 
NT, Christians have always seen it as the climax 
and goal of the Bible as a whole. Most com- 
monly (as was hinted earlier), they have seen the 
NT as fulfilling the OT; or, more precisely, Jesus 
as fulfilling the old Scriptures and the NT as 
commenting on the manner of that fulfilment. 


In the NT’s own terms, the fulfilment was ex- 
pressed by way of OT images and themes which 
were taken up and applied to him (e.g. king of 
Israel, son of God, lamb), often with startling 
paradox and originality; also by way of state- 
ments in the OT which were read through fresh 
eyes and seen as relevant to some aspect or 
detail of Jesus’ life or teaching. Most NT books, 
most obviously the Gospels of Matthew (e.g. 
1-2) and John, contain many such applications 
of OT quotations to Jesus (Lindars 1961). The 
modern reader who looks up the original OT 
context will often see audacity (or even fraudu- 
lence) in many of these applications—a diffi- 
culty removed or at least alleviated once it is 
understood that the NT writers are using tech- 
niques of scriptural interpretation current in 
Judaism at the time, and applying them cre- 
atively to their own subject-matter. Again 
from a modern point of view, it is necessary to 
recognize that they were reading Scripture as 
sheer words, God-given, with only a minimal 
sense of historical context such as modern 
scholarship has so vigorously pursued. So 
words that originally related to the birth of a 
child in the royal house in Jerusalem in the late 
eighth century sce (Isa 7:14) are applied to the 
birth of Jesus many centuries later and taken to 
illuminate its character (Mt 1:23; Brown 1993). 


C. The Background of the New Testament. 1. 
So far we have considered the idea of the NT. In 
terms of introduction, this has been the stage of 
sizing up the new acquaintance. Another im- 
portant aspect of introduction lies a little be- 
hind the scenes and is often slow to emerge. It 
concerns the world and the culture from which 
the new acquaintance comes. Only if we find 
out about that will the introduction progress 
and lead to understanding. 

2. As we face this matter, we immediately 
encounter what can seem a puzzling fact. All 
the NT books were written in Greek (though 
just possibly Hebrew sources lie somewhere 
behind one or two of them), but their culture 
is chiefly Jewish. There are in these writings 
only occasional instances of Hebrew or Ara- 
maic (the Semitic vernacular of the area), the 
words of Jesus from the cross in Mk 15:34 (Ara- 
maic = Mt 27:46 Hebrew) being much the most 
extensive. In one way this creates an obstacle— 
when for example we hope to read the very 
words of Jesus. While (as we shall see) there is 
a chance that Jesus knew some Greek, the over- 
whelming probability is that the main vehicle 
of his teaching was Aramaic. Therefore, at best 
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(ie. even if no other factors are involved) we 
have in the gospels renderings of Jesus’ words 
into a foreign tongue—with the distortions that 
translation cannot but entail. 

3. It is worth noting at this point that, apart 
from a few words and references to a few mili- 
tary or legal institutions, Latin culture has left 
little mark on the NT: these writings reflect life 
in the eastern half of the Mediterranean world, 
parts of the Roman empire with their own 
strong and often mixed cultures, with Greek as 
the dominant force in many areas of life. True, 
descendants of Roman army veterans with 
Latin names (e.g. Tertius, Rom 16:22) appear in 
the church at Corinth; Roman officials are not 
inconspicuous in Acts, Pilate is a key figure in 
the gospel story, and the empire sometimes 
broods over the scene, as in Revelation, or is 
an acknowledged presence, as in 1 Peter and 
Philippians; but even so, Roman cultural pene- 
tration is not deep in the circles from which the 
NT comes. 

4. Yet the obstacle referred to above is modi- 
fied once we realize that in the first century 
there was no impenetrable wall between Greek 
language and Jewishness, or indeed between 
Jewish and Greek cultures. It is only fair to say 
that some aspects of the first-century situation, 
even quite important ones, remain obscure and 
contentionus. But two major facts are clear. 
First, Palestine, at least as far as the towns were 
concerned, had become deeply affected by 
Greek culture during the three centuries before 
the time of Jesus. It showed itself in public 
matters such as civic architecture (e.g. Herod’s 
Temple in Jerusalem, built just before Jesus’ 
time), leisure provision (amphitheatres, games), 
commerce and language (Greek inscriptions on 
buildings and burial urns); in matters of the 
mind, so that for example the old Jewish trad- 
ition of wisdom writing (classically represented 
in Proverbs) seems to have absorbed elements 
of Greek thought (e.g. in Job and Eccesiasticus). 
While politically the area that would later be 
called Syria Palestina was, in Jesus’ day, part of 
the Roman empire, its Herodian rulers and 
many aspects of the Jewish life over which 
they presided were in practice deeply affected 
by Hellenistic culture especially in the upper 
reaches of Jewish society. It is much less clear 
how far the countryside was affected: through- 
out the Mediterranean world, old indigenous 
cultures tended to survive intact outside the 
limits of the towns and cities. The town of 
Sepphoris, only a few miles from Nazareth, 
was being rebuilt along Hellenistic lines in the 
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years of Jesus’ youth, but it is impossible to be 
sure how far such a place would radiate its 
influence and in exactly what respects. Certainly 
it is never referred to in the gospels. We shall 
discuss the setting of Jesus’ own life later: suffice 
it to say here that the extent of his exposure to 
things Greek may have been minimal. 

5. Secondly, in the Diaspora (i.e. among the 
Jews living in the cities of the Mediterranean 
world), Greek was the predominant medium— 
even the Scriptures had been translated (the 
Septuagint); and it is this more firmly Hellen- 
ized Judaism that forms the background for 
most, perhaps all, the NT writers and their 
books. That does not imply total cultural 
homogeneity: there were many styles and 
grades of the conditioning of Judaism by Hel- 
lenistic thought and Greek language, and the 
early Christians whose outlook is encountered 
through the books of the NT differ a good deal 
along these lines. None of them displays more 
than a perfunctory acquaintance with Greek 
literature (Acts 17:28; 1 Cor 15:33): overwhelm- 
ingly their literary formation comes from the 
Jewish Scriptures, mostly in their Greek form, 
and often with emphasis on some parts more 
than others—depending perhaps on the avail- 
ability of expensive and cumbersome scrolls. 

On the other hand, some of them show 
knowledge of Greek literary forms. Thus, there 
is a good case for saying that the gospels have 
affinities with Roman and Greek lives of cele- 
brated figures (Burridge 1992). To judge from 
books of the period, Luke’s preface (1:1—4) indi- 
cates that he saw himself as providing a kind of 
handbook about Jesus, whether for the Chris- 
tian community or for a wider public (Alexan- 
der 1993). Mark shows signs of a degree of 
training in rhetoric as taught in the Greek 
schools of the period (Beavis 1989), and the 
same may be true of Paul (Betz 1979). These 
writers, for all the Jewishness of their thought 
and culture, were dependent also on the Greek 
culture of the setting in which they had been 
formed—and unselfconsciously so. In their very 
different ways—and the same variety is found 
among Jewish writers of the period—they drew 
upon Greek models. They were part and parcel 
of their habitat. Partly because of this close 
interweaving of Judaism and Hellenism by this 
time, it is not always easy to assign a given 
feature of a NT book to Jewish or Greek influ- 
ence. It can still be discussed, for example, 
whether the prologue of the Gospel of John 
owes more to the Jewish tradition of ‘wisdom’ 
writing or to Greek philosophical discourse of a 
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Platonist kind; and though current opinion 
tends to the former opinion, the matter is im- 
mediately complicated by the understanding 
that the wisdom tradition itself had already 
been open to strands of Platonist thinking (Hen- 
gel 1974; Meyers and Strange 1981). 

6. Attempts to produce more exotic sources 
for central early Christian ways of thinking or 
behaving have failed to earn a permanent place 
in our picture of the time. The suggestion is made 
that Paul's ideas on baptism, seeing it in terms 
of dying and rising with Christ (Rom 6:3-11), and 
perhaps John’s on the eucharist, in terms of 
eating and drinking Christ’s flesh and blood 
(6: 51-8), have links to supposed beliefs of 
mystery cults or other esoteric sects, but the 
chronological difficulties in making some of 
these connections (especially if gnostic links 
are introduced) can scarcely be removed and 
the match of mental worlds is a long way 
from being exact (Wagner 1967; Wedderburn 
1987). At points like these, there must be space 
for real Christian originality. On any showing, 
Paul and John were figures of great creativity. 
Equally, whatever the roots and affinities of his 
teaching, the impact of Jesus and his followers 
in the years following his lifetime was so great 
and so novel that it is vain to hope that every 
aspect of thought about him, every item of 
Christian observance, can be shown to be de- 
rived easily and directly from phenomena 
already present in one circle or another in the 
vastly diverse religious scene of the first-century 
Mediterranean world. Jesus, the new, unique 
factor, produced new patterns, new ways of 
looking at the world. In the gospel’s own 
words, it really was a case of new wine even 
when there might be old bottles to contain it. 

7. Let us look a little more closely at some of 
the varieties of Hellenized Jewishness, now 
Christianized, that are visible to us in the NT. 
With the possible exception of the author of 
Luke—Acts (and even he was imbued with Jew- 
ish lore and culture), every one of the main NT 
writers was almost certainly Jewish in birth and 
upbringing. But they exhibit a variety of styles 
of Jewishness as currently found in various 
parts of the Jewish world. None of them 
matches the sophisticated Platonized mentality 
that Philo of Alexandria was bringing to bear on 
traditional Jewish themes and biblical texts at 
precisely the time of Christianity’s birth. But 
Matthew’s gospel, for example, with its many 
scriptural quotations, is the work of someone 
skilled in the contemporary scribal techniques 
of biblical interpretation, as abundant examples 


in the Dead Sea scrolls have demonstrated 
(Stendahl 1968; Goulder 1974). The kind of 
training to which they testify, in a work written 
in Greek, comes most naturally from a Syrian 
context, affected by the methods elaborated in 
nearby Palestine and by issues (of law obser- 
vance) that were hotly debated in the sectarian 
life of the Jewish heartland in the period 
(Sanders 1992). Paul and John show similar 
expertise in the handling of scriptural texts, 
and the former tells of his background in Phari- 
saism (Phil 3:5), which operated in a thought- 
world of such interpretation. John’s gospel can 
be seen as a thoroughgoing reworking of scrip- 
tural themes and symbols (light, life, bread, 
shepherd, lamb), applying them to the deter- 
minative figure of Jesus. 

8. Luke's reliance on the traditional Scrip- 
tures comes out in an ability to write in a 
Septuagintal style where the context demands 
it. So, while the stories of the birth of John 
Baptist and Jesus (1—2) contain no biblical 
quotations, their language is biblical from end 
to end, and the characters they depict evoke 
familiar scriptural figures, most obviously Han- 
nah (1 Sam 2) in the case of Mary, but also 
couples such as Abraham and Sarah and Man- 
oah and his wife (Jdt 13), who serve to create an 
ethos of profound biblical piety and solid 
embeddedness in history for the life of Jesus 
which follows. Luke is deeply imbued with bib- 
lical language and the biblical story. 

9. The latter comes out in passages such as 
Stephen’s speech (Acts 7), with its survey of 
Jewish history presented in a manner reminis- 
cent of numerous Jewish writings (most notably 
and extensively the contemporary historian 
Josephus), including its mixture of example 
and warning. In the NT, the same feature ap- 
pears in Hebrews, most explicitly in ch. 11. 

10. In the NT it is plain that we are reading 
the work of people soaked in the stories, im- 
ages, themes and language of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures (chiefly in their Greek translation). This 
sense of thorough permeation comes across 
nowhere more strongly than in the Revelation 
of John, where there are no quotations yet al- 
most everything is owed to a disciplined reflec- 
tion on the books of Ezekiel, Zechariah, and 
Daniel in their own symbolic and linguistic 
terms. To call it pastiche would be to under- 
value the degree of ingenuity and visionary 
creativity displayed in this reminting of old 
motifs in the light of Jesus and beliefs 
about his person and significance (Farrer 1949; 
Sweet 1979). 
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ut. The Jewish background of the NT writ- 
ings comes out as clearly and distinctively as 
anywhere in the cosmic framework within 
which their reflection on Jesus and his achieve- 
ment is set. It is true that much Jewish religious 
energy went into the minutiae of the applica- 
tion of the Law to daily living, both in spheres 
that we should call secular and in matters of 
plain religious observance: Judaism drew no 
line between the two as far as the applicability 
of the Law was concerned. In other words, 
Judaism was (and is) a faith and a lifestyle that 
viewed the present with intense seriousness and 
subjected daily conduct to the closest scrutiny 
(Sanders 1985, 1992). 

12. But alongside this concern with the de- 
tails of present living, and to our eyes perhaps at 
variance with it, we find, sometimes (as at Qum- 
ran) in the same circles, an equally intense inter- 
est in the future destiny of the individual, of 
Israel, and indeed of the world as a whole. 
This concern with the future and with the cos- 
mic dimension is part and parcel of the Jewish 
mentality which the first Christians inherited, 
and both in many of its characteristics and in 
its strength it differentiated Judaism from other 
speculative systems and ‘end-expectations’ of 
the time. This strength is generally thought to 
be closely related to the cohesiveness of the 
Jewish people (despite geographical dispersion) 
and to the many national catastrophes and dis- 
appointments they had endured. These pres- 
sures gave rise to extravagant and even 
desperate hopes of divine intervention and the 
restoration of Israel. But the power and grand- 
eur of this understanding was enhanced by the 
strong underlying tradition of monotheism. It 
was the one God of the universe whose purpose 
would soon be fulfilled (Rowland 1982). 

13. Christian expressions of this world- 
outlook, centring on the figure of Jesus as 
God’s agent in the hoped-for intervention, are 
to be found in one form or another in most of 
the NT books, most notably in the Revelation, a 
work that is (apart from the letters in chs. 2—3) 
wholly couched in the idiom of apocalyptic, 
focused on the heavenly realities and the con- 
summation about to be revealed. 

14. But this perspective is by no means con- 
fined to Revelation. Jesus himself is depicted as 
imbued with it in all the gospels, but especially 
in the first three (Mk 13; Mt 24; Lk 17, 21; but also 
Jn 5:24-7). Not only does it therefore carry his 
authority, but its presence as an important con- 
stituent in these works lends to each of them as 
a whole an apocalyptic character: if the modern 
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reader is inclined to skip over these passages, 
that is simply a symptom of the gap between 
then and now. Moreover, the actual expression 
of this feature goes well beyond the chapters 
that are formally labelled ‘apocalyptic’, extend- 
ing, for example, to parables which look for- 
ward to cosmic judgement (eg Mt 13:36-43; 
25:1-46; Lk 12:35-40). This placing of apocalyp- 
tic material cheek by jowl with narrative is 
already found in Jewish models such as Daniel 
and serves to place the story as a whole against 
a cosmic backcloth: we may seem to be reading 
about events in Galilean villages, but in fact the 
story is set in the context of the whole universe, 
heaven and earth and Hades. What is being 
described has a meaning far beyond that of 
earthly events and words, however impressive 
or profound. Further, while the Gospel of John 
has little explicit apocalyptic material in a for- 
mal sense, and its precise literary background is 
not easily defined, there is a good case for say- 
ing that in this work Jesus is seen in his entire 
career as a manifestation of the divine from 
heaven—with the consummation of God’s pur- 
poses both embodied and so concretely antici- 
pated in his life and death. It is a revelatory 
work par excellence (Meeks in Ashton (ed.) 1986; 
Ashton 1991). 

15. Paul too clearly works within an eschato- 
logical framework that is apocalyptic or revela- 
tory in character, that is, he sees history, under 
God’s energetic providence, moving rapidly to a 
climax of judgement and of renewal for his 
people; and in expressing this conviction he 
uses the revelatory imagery familiar, in various 
forms and combinations, in Judaism. There will 
be judgement according to moral deserts (2 Cor 
5:10; Rom 2:16); there will be a resurrection seen 
as the transformation of God’s faithful ones into 
the form of spiritual bodies (1 Cor 15:35-56); 
there will even be what amounts to a new 
creation (2 Cor 5:17; Gal 6:15). 

16. For both Paul and John, especially, this 
picture is linked strikingly to the coming of 
Jesus and in effect given a new shape as a result 
of the conviction that the fulfilment of God’s 
purpose centres on him. This conviction neces- 
sitates an intensifying of the apocalyptic sense 
and a shift in its temporal framework. If Jesus is 
the decisive revelation of God and agent of his 
purpose, then the process of cosmic consum- 
mation is already under way and those who 
adhere to him embody the fulfilment of Israel’s 
hope. Here is the essential (and radical) amend- 
ment to the Jewish picture of things that makes 
for Christian distinctiveness. It may have taken 
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some decades to be widely manifest and insti- 
tutionally plain, but from our earliest source 
(the letters of Paul) the Christian movement 
was on its own new path. From a Jewish point 
of view, this was a fatal distortion of the heri- 
tage—especially when, already for Paul, it in- 
volved the free inclusion of Gentiles within the 
new people of God. From the Christian side, it is 
the goal to which all has tended. No wonder 
Christians immediately had to set about the 
appropriation of the old Scriptures—the agreed 
data—to their picture of things; no wonder the 
Scriptures were the battleground in the struggle 
to decide whose right it was to inherit the man- 
tle of Israel’s history and God-given privileges. 
17. The attaching of a hitherto future hope to 
the career of Jesus, now past, and to the life of 
the church, the people that stemmed from him, 
was a decisive shift; all the more so when (as we 
shall see) that career was by no means the ob- 
vious match to the terms of that hope. In order 
to accomplish the shift, the apparatus or im- 
agery of apocalyptic was the most readily avail- 
able tool. So: Jesus was cast (and had perhaps 
cast himself) in the role of instigator of the 
fulfilment of God’s purpose; the resurrection 
process began in his own rising on the third 
day; the Spirit of God, whose outpouring in a 
new God-given vitality was associated with the 
coming consummation, was already experi- 
enced in the Christian groups (1 Cor 12:1-13; 
Rom 8); judgement could be seen as linked to 
the act of adherence to Jesus or the refusal to 
make that act—to accept the shelter of his gift 
of overwhelming grace was to come safely to 
the far side of judgement and into a state of 
reconciliation with God (Rom 5:1-11; 2 Cor 5:17— 
21; Jn 5:24). It made a breathtaking offer and no 
wonder it was put in the most audacious terms. 
18. Paul and John saw the implications of 
this reworking of old categories more clearly 
than others: it is certainly carried through in 
their work more thoroughly than in any other 
of the NT writings. For both of them, concen- 
tration on the decisiveness of Jesus is combined 
with a sense of driving on towards an assured 
end. The Jewish framework of the one God of 
the universe, the achieving of whose purpose of 
salvation will assuredly be realized, is preserved 
intact. What is new is, first, that it centres on 
Jesus and is seen as visibly guaranteed by his life, 
death, and resurrection (and that very attach- 
ment to an actual human career, capable inev- 
itably of numerous assessments, opened the 
door immediately to controversy); and, second, 
that the fulfilment now has both an urgency 


and an institutional frame (the church). Only 
the Qumran sect could rival it in Judaism in 
this sense of urgency and expectancy, and that 
group lacked universality of vision and mission- 
ary drive, so that its failure to survive the Jewish 
rebellion of 66-73 cz is in no way surprising. By 
that time, the followers of Jesus, with their 
openness to all-comers, Jew and Gentile alike, 
were well established in the main towns and 
cities of the Mediterranean world. 

19. Only in some of the later books of the NT 
(1 and 2 Tim, Titus, 2 Pet) do we begin to get a 
sense of the slackening of the kind of dynamism 
we have been noticing, a loss of the creative 
theological vision which had set the people of 
Jesus on their own distinctive path. The church 
is here just beginning to be the defender of a 
system, of both thought and organization, ra- 
ther than the originator of a novel response to 
God’s action in the world. Sociology teaches us 
to see such a development as inevitable (von 
Campenhausen 1969; Holmberg 1990). It is a 
remarkable fact about the Gospel of John that, 
in these same last years of the first century, it is 
able to produce a more thoroughly creative 
reworking of the traditional Jewish pattern of 
history, in the light of Jesus, than any other early 
Christian writing. Anyone inclined to think in 
terms of single-track, linear development 
should reflect that, with regard to the basic 
perspectives that we have been discussing, we 
find an essential community of mind between 
Paul, the first Christian writer of all, and John, 
writing towards the end of the period. 

20. Anyone who knows about the ancient 
world will wish to raise questions about this 
account of the NT’s cultural milieu. The perva- 
sive Hellenizing of the life of the societies 
around the Mediterranean, especially in the 
East, must surely point to certain influences on 
which nothing has been said. Was this not a 
world in which the great philosophical achieve- 
ments of Plato and Aristotle, not to speak of 
Stoics, Cynics, and Pythagoreans, were currents 
in the prevailing air? It has to be said that the 
great philosophies have left little trace in these 
writings. This is not wholly explained by their 
dominant Jewishness, for, as the case of Philo 
shows, Judaism was not in itself inimical to the 
Platonist idiom of thought. It is more a matter 
of the social strata from which the NT writers 
came. They were, by definition, not illiterate, 
but either their education was scriptural or 
scribal in content and manner or it stopped at 
a stage on the ladder below that where serious 
philosophical teaching would have occurred. 
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All we get then is perhaps a few scraps of 
Stoicism, possibly affecting Paul’s teaching on 
‘nature’ in Rom 1 and 2:14-15, and showing itself 
in the discussion of the divine in Acts 17:22-31, 
and in a few other features; and, a subject of 
much current discussion, Cynic moral wisdom 
as a factor behind some aspects of Jesus’ teach- 
ing. It is a disputed question, not so much 
whether parallels can be identified, as whether, 
in the circumstances of Jesus’ Galilee (or indeed 
of the evangelists), Cynic influence is at all prob- 
able. The day was not far distant, however, 
when philosophy (chiefly Platonist and Stoic) 
was to provide a framework of thought in 
which Christian thinkers sought to operate. 
Within a few years of the writing of the last 
books to find a place in the NT (120 ce?), such 
attempts were beginning to get into their stride. 


D. The Church of the New Testament. 1. The 
Christian church is both depicted in most of 
the books of the NT and presupposed by all of 
them. Every one of them is the product of one 
setting or another in the early Christian com- 
munities. Sometimes the location of that setting 
is actually stated; in other cases it is not hard to 
see a good deal about its character. Though 
most of the books bear the name of a single 
author, there is good reason to think that, even 
if those ascriptions were in fact accurate (and 
most of them probably are not), we ought to see 
these writings partly as productions of the 
church. While they reflect the thought of some 
single mind—a genuine author—they were not 
written in isolation in some equivalent of a 
modern author’s secluded retreat, but from the 
midst of a particular group of Christians with 
whom the author was in close interaction. Even 
the author of Revelation, shut away on Patmos, 
has his mind on the fellow- Christians from 
whom he is separated. 

2. But, as we saw earlier, churches were not 
all of one kind or, in many matters, of a single 
mind. They differed in geographical location; 
in exposure to some of the cultural features 
that have been described; in their relation 
to Jewish observances and the local Jewish 
community; in attitudes to leading Christian 
figures such as Peter and Paul; in social com- 
position (Jews, Gentiles, rich, poor); in the 
handling of moral problems, such as divorce 
and the scope of generosity. While the Chris- 
tian churches were a far closer network than 
any other organization of the time that is at all 
comparable (and this is surely a major factor 
in their success, both now and later), held 
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together by visits, letters, and a measure of 
supervisory responsibility felt by founders 
and leaders and by one church for another, 
they were nevertheless often strung out across 
great distances and surely were compelled to 
engage in much independent decision-making. 
As letters such as Galatians and 1 Corinthians 
show very well, the independence and the 
supervision could find themselves on a colli- 
sion course. Many of the NT writings were 
indeed both an instrument of cohesion (as in 
due course they recommended themselves to a 
variety of communities) and a product of dif- 
ference (in so far as they were designed to meet 
local and transient needs, or to counter or 
correct lines taken in other writings and 
places). 

3. If our interest is in the churches within or 
for whom the NT books were produced, then 
the most obvious place to begin—and the place 
where we shall get the most direct results—is 
the corpus of genuine letters by the apostle 
Paul. Here is the most transparent (or at any 
rate the least opaque) window available to us as 
we seek to look at the life of early Christian 
communities. That immediately creates nar- 
rowness, for they cover only a limited range of 
churches—in Greece and Macedonia (1 and 2 
Cor, 1 and 2 Thess, Phil), Asia Minor (Gal, Col, 
Philem), and Italy (Rom). (Other letters are of 
uncertain Pauline authorship or unclear geo- 
graphical destination: Eph, 1 and 2 Tim, Titus.) 
Moreover, they vary a great deal in the degree to 
which they illuminate for us the lives of those to 
whom they are addressed—as distinct from the 
thought and interests of Paul who addresses 
them. Clearest of all is the church in Corinth, 
where we have the two NT letters (the first of 
them directly concerned with a welter of prac- 
tical problems) and personal information from 
Rom 16, written at Corinth and including greet- 
ings from members of the Corinthian church. 
And Acts 18 gives an account of Paul’s initial 
mission in the city. There is also archaeological 
and literary material shedding light on the Cor- 
inthian background (Theissen 1982; Meeks 1983; 
Murphy-O’Connor 1983). 

4. What is perhaps most surprising about 
this community, established in the early sos, is 
the small degree to which its manifold prob- 
lems appear to reflect difficulties that are related 
to Christianity’s Jewish origins. There were, it 
appears, some Jewish members, but what one 
might expect to be their concerns (Law obser- 
vance, relations to Gentile members, and scrip- 
tural interpretation) scarcely figure. This was, 
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already, largely a Gentile community, and 
most of its problems sprang from overexuber- 
ant and élitist religiosity on the part of the most 
articulate and wealthy members. More clearly 
than any other NT writings, these letters give 
evidence of a church whose cohesion was made 
precarious by the dominance of these religious 
‘experts’. Precarious, that is, in the eyes of Paul, 
who insists that all-embracing dependence on 
Christ implies the transcending of social and 
racial divisions (1 Cor 1—4; 12:13) and the giving 
of full honour and consideration to the simpler 
and poorer members (11:17-34; 12:1-13). In Paul’s 
perception, the Lord’s supper was to be the 
outward manifestation of this basic equality of 
generous love, rather than the focus of social 
division that it had become in Corinthian prac- 
tice. They were simply continuing to run their 
meetings along the hierarchical lines taken for 
granted in a place such as Corinth in house- 
holds and in guilds and associations of various 
kinds. 

5. Galatians gives evidence of a different 
situation. Here it is indeed the implications of 
Christ for the adherence of his followers to 
Jewish observance that is in question, in par- 
ticular the traditional Jewish identity-markers of 
circumcision, sabbath, and food rules. This let- 
ter gives a vivid picture of the bitterness caused 
by this issue (1—2 especially). Whether or not 
Paul was the first to see adherence to Christ as 
transcending this observance, and so as elimin- 
ating it at least as far as Gentile Christians were 
concerned (and therefore in effect dethroning it 
for all Christians), he it was who gave a ration- 
ale, scripturally based at that, for resistance to 
the imposition of the old Jewish marks of 
valid membership of God’s people (3-4; see 
also Rom 4). 

6. Some writings point to there being group- 
ings of churches, whether on a geographical 
basis, or in relation to a shared missionary- 
founder. There would often be a shared lan- 
guage—a particular idiom or set of ideas in 
which to express Christian belief. This is most 
easily seen in the case of the communities vis- 
ible in the Johannine Epistles. Here we have 
evidence of a number of Christian groups (it is 
unclear how many), where there is a limited 
degree of common acquaintance (3 Jn) and so 
perhaps a fairly wide geographical spread, but 
all sharing some sort of organizational unity 
(2 Jn 1)—and having to struggle to maintain it 
(3 Jn). The basis of this unity, fragile as it was, 
was the form of Christian belief whose classic 
expression was in the Gospel of John, with its 


distinctive, finely tuned vocabulary of key 
words (light, life, truth, word), endlessly rewo- 
ven like elements in a complex fugue. But it is 
plain that there was no machinery for the exert- 
ing of rigid discipline among these Johannine 
Christians: the occasion for the first two letters 
is the emergence of division about the interpret- 
ation of their manner of belief concerning the 
person of Jesus. It is also plain that, even in the 
short time that must have elapsed between 
the writing of the gospel and the letters, some of 
the key words changed subtly in sense, in response 
to the quarrels. ‘Love’, for example, becomes a 
duty confined to the like-minded (Brown 1979). 

7. The Revelation of John, with its letters to 
seven churches in Asia Minor (chs. 2-3), may 
again testify to some kind of group conscious- 
ness among a set of congregations, though it is 
unclear whether the admonitory role adopted 
by the seer is self-appointed or represents a 
formal acceptance by these churches of a spe- 
cial relationship. That such groupings might 
not be tight or exclusive is suggested by the 
fact that the church in the major centre of 
Ephesus appears in three different sets: the 
seven churches of Revelation, the largely differ- 
ent seven churches who received letters from 
Ignatius of Antioch (c.110 ce), and the Pauline 
foundations (Acts 19). The speed with which the 
main NT writings seem to have circulated itself 
suggests the effectiveness of at least informal 
ties among the churches, as does such a project 
as the collecting of Paul’s letters, presumably 
from the churches which had initially received 
them, a process perhaps concluded by the end 
of the first century. 

8. What has been said so far about the early 
Christian communities may seem to point to 
virtual simultaneity among the situations 
depicted; and it may seem that as, at the outside, 
the time-span of their composition was no 
more than seventy years (say, 50-120 ck), and 
as the period is so distant and obscure, there is 
little scope for attempts to refine that approach. 
But we are not entirely without the possibility 
of identifying developments even within that 
relatively short period, though certainty very 
often eludes us. 

9. The first development was the shift in the 
character of the Christian movement from the 
period of Jesus’ ministry to the subsequent mis- 
sion and the living of the Christian life. Our 
written sources in the NT itself, the gospels 
and Acts, present it as the smoothest of transi- 
tions. At first there was, it seems, a brief time of 
Galilean ministry by Jesus and a small group of 
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adherents, supported from time to time by tran- 
sient and anonymous crowds. It was marked by 
constant movement, and a few references to 
Jesus’ home (Mk 2:1, 15) scarcely modify this 
picture of endless mobility. The fact that the 
dominant mode of Christian life soon came to 
be settled and static speaks for the accuracy of 
this picture: any temptation to redescribe Jesus’ 
circumstances in the light of later times has 
been resisted. 

10. This time was also marked by the rural 
character of its setting: the big urban centres of 
Galilee in Jesus’ day, notably Sepphoris and 
Tiberias, are conspicuous by their absence, 
even though the former was only a few miles 
from Nazareth where Jesus was brought up. 
There are of course numerous references to 
‘cities’, in general and by name, but none of 
them is much more than a village or small 
town in modern terms. They were small settle- 
ments in an overwhelmingly peasant-dominated 
and agriculture-centred world. We have already 
seen that, in congruity with this mode of 
life, this was a setting where Aramaic was the 
dominant language and where literacy and a 
wider culture were almost certainly rare. 
While, like the wandering character of Jesus’ 
ministry, the rural setting has amply survived 
any attempt the evangelists might have been 
expected to make to conform their account of 
Jesus’ activities to the urban setting of the 
churches of their own experience, the Semitic 
speech has been almost totally obliterated (Mk 
5:41; 7:34; 14:36—all dropped by Matthew and 
Luke in their parallel passages), and Jesus is 
depicted as possessing both scriptural know- 
ledge and technical interpretative skill, includ- 
ing the ability to read (Lk 4:7), and even 
perhaps some acquaintance with current popu- 
lar moral teaching with Cynic affinities. The 
question attributed to the people in the syna- 
gogue (Mk 6:2), ‘Where did this man get all this?’ 
has never been satisfactorily answered, except 
in the terms of supernatural endowment— 
which the evangelist is no doubt content for 
us to entertain. However, it has to be said that 
evidence about synagogues in Galilee in this 
precise period (as distinct from a little later) 
and about educational opportunities at village 
level is practically non-existent and intelligent 
guesses vary, some more optimistic than the 
tone adopted here (Freyne 1988). 

1. Leaving these matters aside, we do not 
have to look for the reason behind the original 
organizational simplicity, even indifference, of 
the movement that centred on Jesus. It lay 
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surely in the vivid sense of God’s imminent 
fulfilment of his saving purpose—to which, as 
we have seen, the gospels (not to speak of Paul 
and most other early Christian writers) bear 
witness. True, in the Qumran sect we have a 
Jewish group that combined such a sense (des- 
pite their existence for two centuries without its 
realization) with the most meticulous rules and 
observance covering every aspect of the com- 
mon life. But in the case of both John Baptist 
and Jesus, the policy is different: open not se- 
cluded, of mass appeal not separatist, personal 
not immediately communal in its effects. There 
is not much sign in the gospels (and again the 
resistance of inevitable pressure to conform the 
story to later situations is impressive) of any 
attempt by either of these charismatic figures 
to ensure the survival and stability of a move- 
ment, with the structural provision which that 
requires. What there is, for example the com- 
mission to Peter (Mt 16:17-19), has all the marks 
of coming from later times: in this example, the 
words are added by Matthew to Mark’s narra- 
tive, reducing it to confusion when we read on 
to ‘Get behind me, Satan’, addressed now to one 
just assured of the most crucial role in the 
church. Even when such material is taken into 
account, it does not amount to a blueprint: in 
the later first century, when the gospels were 
written, the church had still not reached a Qum- 
ran-like point, where every detail of life should 
be provided for by rule. The strong eschato- 
logical impulse from Jesus had not exhausted 
itself, despite the great changes which had 
nevertheless occurred. 

12. Those changes were indeed momentous. 
Almost all the features of Jesus’ ministry that 
have been described were replaced by their 
contraries. Mesmerized by the smoothness of 
the transition as described by Luke, as we move 
from his gospel to the beginning of Acts, 
readers have been reluctant to grasp how in- 
congruous are the ‘before’ and the ‘after’. Much 
attention has long been given to the question of 
how and why the Christian movement survived 
the death of its founder and the seeming failure 
of all his hopes and promises; and in answering 
that question, attention has focused chiefly 
on the resurrection of Jesus as offering, some- 
how, the key to the problem’s solution. But 
there is the at least equally fascinating institu- 
tional problem. Evidence to shed light on it is 
almost non-existent, and Luke has thrown us 
off any scent there might be, encouraging us to 
see the move as the most natural thing you 
could imagine: of course, Jesus’ followers simply 
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established themselves in Jerusalem, where they 
happened to be, and started preaching. 

13. In fact it was remarkable that, in institu- 
tional terms, the Christian movement survived 
the crisis. It was done at the cost of severe 
changes to some of its central attributes and 
perspectives. Most obviously, there was a shift 
from rural to urban settings, probably first in 
Jerusalem, as Acts says, but soon in other major 
cities—Antioch (one of the largest cities of the 
ancient world) and then, in due course, in Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Rome, in the 40s and 50s. 
The world of Galilee was left behind. Indeed, 
with the exception of a single allusion in Acts 
9:31, we have no clear evidence of Christian 
activity there after Jesus left for Jerusalem. For 
all we can tell, his work there was without 
trace—a passing whirlwind. (References to ap- 
pearances of the risen Jesus there, in Mt 28 and 
Jn 21, are of uncertain value in this regard and 
nothing visible follows from them.) 

14. There was a shift too (and necessarily, 
given the urban locations) from itinerant to 
settled life, with missions undertaken from per- 
manent urban centres. The result of this shift 
was that tensions arose between the more mo- 
bile missioners and the members of Christian 
congregations who did not normally reckon to 
leave their city boundaries and whose Christian 
life soon expressed also a change from a move- 
ment of unorganized individual adherents, 
many of them perhaps transiently impressed 
by the preaching of Jesus (the ‘crowds’ of the 
gospels), to one of tightly knit congregations, 
many of their members belonging probably to a 
small number of households in a given place 
and living quite circumscribed lives, marked in 
all kinds of ways by their Christian allegiance. 
We have seen that the letters of Paul testify 
amply to some of the problems resulting from 
this new allegiance, working its way within the 
social framework of such cities of the Graeco- 
Roman world as Corinth and Thessalonica. 

15. We said that the strong sense of an im- 
minent manifestation of God’s power, to judge 
and then to save his own, survived the lifetime 
of Jesus—it is the framework of Paul’s faith— 
and the shift to a more organized mode of 
existence. But certain of its concomitants in 
the earlier phase are no longer prominent. It 
was not practicable in the circumstances of an 
urban institution to follow the pattern of aban- 
donment of family and property which is so 
strong in the preaching of Jesus. No doubt, 
with the exception of Jesus’ immediate circle 
of itinerant preachers, there was always a 


measure of metaphor in the interpretation of 
this theme: Peter was married when he ‘for- 
sook all and followed’ Jesus (Mk 1:16-20, 
29-31), and remained so (1 Cor 9:5), and indeed 
Mark studiously omits wives from the list of 
relations to be left behind (10:29-31; cf. the 
prohibition of divorce in 10:1-12)—though 
Luke (looking back through ascetic rose-tinted 
spectacles?) does not (18:29). The message 
might be interiorized into attitudes of single- 
mindedness and self-abnegation, or modified 
to spur Christians into generosity (forsaking 
not all wealth but certainly some), whether to 
the needy of the Christian group or to out- 
siders (Lk 10:25-37). There is astonishingly little 
on these themes in the ethical sections of the 
letters of Paul (Rom 12:13; 16:1-2 on giving; and 
1 Cor 7:12-16 on marital problems in relation to 
conversion); though it is hard to believe that 
passages such as Mk 1:16-20 did not resonate 
with people whose Christian decision cost 
them dear in terms of family relationships 
and inheritance (cf. Jn 9). 

16. Christian family life, with its develop- 
ment of injuction and advice for its regulation, 
was not long in becoming a primary concern in 
the urban congregations. It had soon become 
an institution in its own right, and it figures in 
one form or another in many of the NT letters 
(1 Cor 7; Col 3:18—4:1; Eph 5:21-6:9; 1 Pet 2:18-3:7), 
in terms much like those found in both Jewish 
and Greek compendia dealing with the same 
themes. The church had become domesticated. 
The note of abandonment, as a constant sound 
in the Christian ear, was muted, as emphasis 
shifted to the maintenance of church life. 

17. It has become common to give more 
attention to a second transition in church life 
during the period in which the NT books were 
written, and sometimes it has been exagger- 
ated or misleadingly described, perhaps in sur- 
render to the impulse to contrast an early 
golden age with subsequent decline. This is 
the development in the later years of the first 
century and the earlier years of the second, of a 
greater concern to formalize and legitimate 
Christian institutions of many kinds. The first 
moves towards an authorized body of Chris- 
tian writings probably belong to this time and 
are one mark of this trend. Others include the 
final replacement of itinerant missionaries 
(such as Paul and his associates) by the leaders 
of local churches, so that the churches now 
bear the weight of Christian organization and 
authority: there is no outside body to turn to, 
except other churches comparable to one’s 
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own. Despite the emergence of networks and 
groupings, local leaders became more promin- 
ent, and in more and more places, a single 
‘supervisor’ (episkopos, later acquiring the status 
of a Christian technical term, ‘bishop’) came 
into being as the chief officer of the Christian 
community. As a matter of history, he prob- 
ably arose from among the natural leaders of 
household-churches in a given place, but some 
bishops at least soon came to see their role in 
much more lofty terms: as representatives of 
God the Father and vehicles of the Spirit’s 
utterance. The letters of Ignatius of Antioch 
(c.110 ce; Staniforth and Louth 1987) show us a 
man whose high sense of his place in the 
Christian scheme of things makes Paul’s idea 
of an apostle pale by comparison (Campbell 
1994). 

18. There is little surviving evidence, but it is 
likely that forms of worship came to be formu- 
lated in the same period. The Didache (not in 
the NT and unknown until a single manuscript 
came to light in 1873) contains forms of euchar- 
istic prayer from Syria, probably from the late 
first century. There are signs too of an increas- 
ing concern with conformity to whatever in a 
particular place was seen as orthodoxy: both 
the Johannine and the Pastoral Epistles show 
this trait, and in the latter case, there is more 
interest in urging such conformity than in elab- 
orating on the beliefs actually involved. These 
pseudonymously Pauline letters are also insist- 
ent on the need for respectable behaviour, ac- 
ceptable to society at large, and on the sober 
qualities required in church leaders (1 Tim 2:1-4; 
3:1-11). It is all a far cry from the exuberance and 
brave independence of mind that mark the mis- 
sion of Paul half a century before. 

19. All the same, it does not do to paint 
too sharp a contrast between the solid and 
perhaps unexciting interests visible in some 
of the late NT writings and the enthusiasm 
and innovation of earlier days. If Paul is 
aware of the inspirational force of the Spirit 
in himself and among his converts, Ignatius 
shows comparable assurance, speaking with 
the voice of God. He is no mere ecclesiastical 
official, basing his position on human legit- 
imation and just, as it were, doing a job for 
the church. On the other hand, Paul himself 
is far from being uninterested in due order in 
his Christian communities. It may sometimes 
have been hard to achieve or, as in Corinth, 
power had come to be concentrated in per- 
sons he disapproved of—even if they were 
themselves, it appears, claiming charismatic 
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inspiration. But the whole tone of his corres- 
pondence shows an acute concern for prop- 
erly accredited leadership, as 1 Cor 16:15-17 
tactfully indicates. He was no lover of spirit- 
ual anarchy (Holmberg 1978). 

20. However the matter is analysed in de- 
tail—and there is room for difference of opin- 
ion—it is evident that the churches underwent 
considerable changes, even within the relatively 
brief period to which the NT testifies and even 
to the extent of producing contradictory opin- 
ions and policies (for example on ethical ques- 
tions such as the continuing role of the Jewish 
Law in daily life, Houlden 1973). 

21. It is to be noted that all this took place 
among a still obscure body of people—spread- 
ing rapidly across the Mediterranean map and 
growing in numbers right through the century, 
but, in the writings available to us, showing 
little awareness of the world of the history text- 
book. There are, however, some marks of that 
world: the author of Revelation has his eyes on 
the fate of the Roman Empire and is aware of 
the rise and fall of emperors; Luke knows about 
Roman governors and other officials in the ter- 
ritories he describes, as well as something of the 
system they operate (Sherwin-White 1963; 
Lentz 1993). Yet the events that might be 
expected to have made an impact on the late 
first-century writings of a religious group with 
Jewish antecedents—the Jewish rebellion in 
Judea, the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple 
at Roman hands, and the mass suicide at Ma- 
sada—have left only oblique traces, such as 
elements in a parable (Mt 22:7) and symbol- 
laden prophecies on Jesus’ lips (Lk 21:20-4). 
On the face of it, this is astonishing, so much 
so that some critics have been led (in the teeth 
of all other considerations) to date the NT 
books well before those happenings of 66-73 
œŒ (Robinson 1976). It may be better to see this 
silence as evidence of the degree to which the 
Christian communities responsible for these 
books had by the time of writing abandoned 
their Palestinian and, in many cases, their Jewish 
roots, at least in social and institutional terms. 
These events impinged, on people whose loyal- 
ties and interests now lay elsewhere and who 
were removed from the immediate scene, less 
than seems to modern people to be credible. 

22. Finally, part of the explanation lies also 
in the high concentration that marked the self- 
understanding of the Christian communities: 
they had strongly formed beliefs not just 
about God and Jesus, but also about the church 
itself. In other words, the detached and analyt- 
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ical terms in which the church has been dis- 
cussed in this article would have been wholly 
alien to them. In Jesus’ own preaching, there can 
be little doubt that, even if he did not establish 
‘cells’ of followers in the Galilean countryside 
and villages (and there is no sign of such 
groups), his preaching of the dawn of God's 
kingdom, his visible and effective sovereignty, 
involved communal assumptions. What was to 
emerge was a purified and rejuvenated ‘people 
of God’—some sort of ‘Israel’. 

23. The urbanizing of Christianity, visible in 
Paul and elsewhere, brought no break in this 
‘Israel-consciousness’. Above all in Rom 9-11, 
Paul produced a complex and ingenious theory 
to demonstrate the continuity between the Is- 
rael of the Scriptures and the Christian commu- 
nity, made up of Jews and Gentiles on equal 
terms (at least in Paul’s determined view). But 
Paul also saw the church in a quite different 
perspective, one that was in tension, if not con- 
tradiction, with the idea of continuity which his 
Jewish roots and his sense of the one God of 
history would not allow him to forgo. This 
other perspective, for which he also argued 
with great skill and passion, centred on Christ 
and the sheer novelty that had come on the 
scene with him. It was nothing less than a new 
creation (2 Cor 5:17), with Jesus as a new Adam, 
starting the human journey off all over again 
(Rom 5:12-21; 1 Cor 15:22). In him, the human 
race was created afresh. Paul’s highly concen- 
trated image of the church as Christ’s body 
encapsulates this consciousness, in which the 
Jew—Gentile divide is not so much overcome as 
undermined and rendered irrelevant (1 Cor 12; 
Rom 12; Gal 3:28). By clever scriptural argu- 
ments, chiefly involving the figure of Abraham 
(Gal 3; Rom 4), Paul sought to reconcile these 
two perspectives. They did not convince Jews, 
and while Christians mostly maintained that 
they were the true heirs of the old Israel, it was 
the idea of their membership ‘in Christ’, ex- 
pressed in baptism and eucharist, and worked 
out in following his teaching as found in the 
gospels, that chiefly occupied their practical 
consciousness. John’s gospel systematically 
shows Jesus, and then those attached to him as 
branches to vine and as sheep to shepherd (15; 
10), as embodying and absorbing all the great 
attributes and properties that had belonged to 
Judaism and the people of Israel. They belonged 
now to the people of Jesus. 


E. Jesus and the New Testament. 1. It might 
be expected that an introduction to the NT 


would open with an account of Jesus rather 
than delay the subject to the end. After all, 
directly or obliquely, Jesus is the subject of 
most of the NT books, and is the most signifi- 
cant factor in their ever having been written at 
all. There are, however, good reasons for the 
roundabout approach to the heart of the mat- 
ter. For, despite all his prominence, Jesus is in 
the NT a figure to be approached with caution. 
For one thing, much depends on the reader's 
interest: whether, for example, you are keen to 
find out about the facts and circumstances of 
Jesus’ life, personality, and teaching, or about 
the origins and terms of faith in him. There is a 
well-grounded distinction between Jesus as a 
figure of early first-century Jewish history and 
Jesus as the object of devotion and faith, pre- 
supposed by all the NT writers; with the resur- 
rection (that most difficult of phenomena to pin 
down) as the hinge between the two. 

2. It is a basic truth that, whatever the claims 
and the appearances, Jesus is never encountered 
‘neat’ in the NT. Apart from the fact that the 
gospels are unlikely to be the work of steno- 
graphers who hung on Jesus’ every word and of 
adherents who witnessed his every act, those 
brief books have all the inevitable distortion 
that goes with selectivity; moreover, it is appar- 
ent that the selectivity was not unprincipled or 
merely random. It worked by way of filters, 
some obvious, others more hypothetical, by 
which material was affected on its way into 
the gospels we read. We have already referred 
to the frequently ignored filter of translation of 
speech from Aramaic into Greek. It is accom- 
panied by the equally frequently ignored filter 
by which the material moves from an originally 
uneducated Galilean and rural setting to more 
sophisticated urban settings, in Syria, Asia 
Minor, or elsewhere, where much vital original 
colouring must have been invisible. Sometimes 
the provision of new colouring is obvious 
enough: the well-known example of the tile- 
roofed Hellenistic town house described in 
Luke’s version of the healing of the paralytic 
(5:19; contrast the Palestinian house in Mk 2:4). 
For all we know, there are many details, large 
and small, in the gospels that are both harder to 
spot and more significant for the general pic- 
ture than that. 

3. Equally important as a distorting factor is 
the effect of developing convictions and atti- 
tudes in the church in the years following 
Jesus’ lifetime. Some instances have proved dev- 
astating in their results, above all the way the 
gospels (increasingly as one succeeds another) 
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place responsibility for Jesus’ death on Jewish 
heads (on all Jewish heads, Mt 27:25), with Pon- 
tius Pilate as their pliable but scarcely guilty 
accomplice (Mt 27:24; Lk 23:22). There is good 
reason to suppose that this is unlikely to repre- 
sent the truth of the matter and that it reflects 
instead the increasing tension between Chris- 
tians and (other) Jews, as the former were virtu- 
ally compelled to define themselves over 
against the latter. Historically, the probability 
is that, at a time of governmental nervousness 
in a Jerusalem crowded for Passover, the Roman 
authorities combined with the Jewish priestly 
aristocracy who administered the Temple to 
remove one whom they perceived to be a pos- 
sible occasion of civil disorder. His execution 
was, after all, by the Roman method in such 
cases, that is crucifixion (Rivkin 1984; Brown 
1994). 

4. But this is only the most spectacular in- 
stance of a pervasive principle, often hard to 
identify with assurance. Take, for example, the 
matter of Jesus’ attitude to the Jewish Law. Did 
he simply take it for granted as the air he 
breathed, perhaps taking one side or another 
on subjects of current dispute, but not stepping 
outside the limits, as currently seen, of legitim- 
ate debate? His society did not, it seems, operate 
under a rigid orthodoxy and there was much 
diversity of interpretation about such matters as 
sabbath observance and tithing of produce. Or 
did he go beyond such bounds, offering a rad- 
ical critique of the Law’s very foundations? If so, 
it is puzzling that none of the gospels offers this 
as the reason for his final condemnation 
(though he is attacked for it in the course of 
the story, e.g. Mk 3:1-6). But the gospels differ in 
their presentation of Jesus’ teaching on this 
subject in the course of his ministry. 

5. In brief, Mark depicts him as radical, 
marginalizing food taboos and the priority of 
sabbath observance (7:19; 2:23-3:6) and down- 
playing the sacrificial system in favour of an 
ethic of active love (12:28-34); while John 
shows him superseding the Law in his own 
person as the medium of God’s disclosure to 
his people (1:17; 2:21; 7:37-8). Matthew, by con- 
trast, has Jesus endorse and intensify the re- 
quirements of the Law (5:17-20; 23:23), while 
he takes a humane view on certain currently 
disputed issues (12:1-14; 19:1-9; adapting Mark). 
And Luke places his attitude somewhere be- 
tween Mark and Matthew, rather in the spirit 
of the compromise he shows the Jerusalem 
church arriving at later in the light of substan- 
tial Gentile conversions to the church (Acts 15). 
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It is hard to avoid the conclusion that all these 
presentations have been affected by the diverse 
resolutions of this problem, both pressing and 
practical in the first decades of the Christian 
movement, that were adopted in various differ- 
ent quarters of the church. 

6. Moreover, all the evangelists were writing 
after the shock of Paul’s strong stand on this 
very matter, releasing Gentile converts from the 
adoption of the key marks of Jewish identity— 
sabbath observance, food laws, and circumci- 
sion—and thereby implicitly placing allegiance 
to Christ as the sole identity marker for all 
Christians. It appears that the whole subject 
remained contentious for some time, with a 
variety of positions being taken (though it re- 
mains a puzzle that neither radical nor conser- 
vative presentations in the gospels refer to the 
matter of circumcision on whose irrelevance 
Paul was so insistent, as Galatians in particular 
demonstrates). The upshot of all this is that we 
really cannot tell with certainty exactly what 
Jesus himself taught or practised, and scholarly 
opinion remains divided. Careful analyses of 
crucial sayings, fitting them plausibly into the 
setting of his time and place, always remain 
open to alternative interpretations which see 
them as reflections of the particular evangelists’ 
views (Harvey 1982; Sanders 1993). 

7. Jesus is obscured too by the fact that, by 
the time the gospels were written, interest in the 
sheer preservation of his words and ideas was 
overshadowed by his being the object of faith— 
and by the consequent need to make a case for 
that faith, which saw him not simply as a figure 
of the past who had once revealed God and his 
saving purposes and whose death and resurrec- 
tion had given new insight into those purposes 
or marked their realization; but as the present 
heavenly Lord who enjoyed supreme triumph 
as God’s co-regent and would soon return in the 
public display of that reality. 

8. The scriptural text that seemed best to 
epitomize that faith was ‘The Lord said unto 
my Lord, Sit at my right hand, till I make your 
enemies your footstool’ (Ps 110:1). This text is 
quoted more widely across the gamut of NT 
authors than any other—closely followed by 
‘Thou art my son, this day I have begotten 
thee’ (Ps 2:7), less precise but not dissimilar in 
import. It is impossible to believe that this faith 
failed to colour the memory of Jesus’ earthly 
life, even if there had been in the churches a 
strongly archival sense, or, more likely, a rever- 
ence for Jesus’ words and the stories of his 
deeds, which could stand alongside that faith: 
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argument ranges back and forth on the balance 
of effect of these various aspects of the situation 
(Gerhardsson 1961; Stanton 1974; Meier 1991). 

9. The faith in Jesus which prevents the gos- 
pels being neutral records (whatever that might 
mean) was largely articulated by means of ma- 
terial drawn from Judaism, and especially from 
the old Scriptures. This was partly for purposes 
of Christian self-understanding (to what other 
medium could the first Christians practically 
turn?) and partly for purposes of self-definition 
in relation to (other) Jews who did not share 
their assessment of Jesus and adherence to him. 
But this appeal to Scripture, which pervades the 
gospels, makes yet another screen between us 
and the realities of Jesus’ historical life. It is an 
interpretative tool that was certainly used, in 
one form or another, by all schools of thought 
in the early church, but, when it comes to the 
gospels, we are faced with the question of 
whether Jesus himself initiated the process—as 
in the depiction that is before us. Did he not, 
inevitably, interpret his own mission and per- 
son in scriptural terms? If so, to which models 
did he appeal? And to what extent did the 
amplifying of this mode of thought in the 
church, as evidenced in the gospels and else- 
where, merely build upon his foundations and 
continue along lines he laid down, as distinct 
from moving along altogether more ambitious 
paths? For example, when the Gospel of John 
views Jesus under the image of God’s pre-existent 
Word, his copartner in the work of creation 
itself (1:1-18), thus drawing on a symbol current 
in Judaism (e.g. Ps 33:6; Wis 9:1), there is nothing 
to suggest that Jesus himself made use of that 
category of thought. It is quite otherwise with 
Jewish terms such as Messiah, son of God, or 
son of man. These appear on his lips or are 
inseparable from the tradition about him. 
None of them is easy to interpret, and if Jesus 
used them, it is as likely that they received, by 
the very fact of their application to him if not 
from his explicit teaching, twists of sense, per- 
haps to the extent of sheer paradox, that were 
novel. Jesus was, after all, on any showing a 
most un-messianic Messiah, given the national- 
istic associations of the term—if indeed he did 
make any such claim. And the same would be 
true even if in reality the claim derives from his 
followers after his lifetime rather than from 
himself. 

to. None of this caution, this indirectness, is 
designed to say that the gospels merely obscure 
the figure of Jesus or tell us nothing of value 
about him. There are certain features of his life 


and teaching that not only come across loud 
and clear but were less than wholly welcome in 
the early church—and would not therefore 
have survived if the church, like a traumatized 
individual, simply eliminated that which it no 
longer approved of or no longer served its pur- 
poses. We have seen that the renunciatory teach- 
ings of Jesus the Galilean charismatic preacher 
were toned down or repackaged quite rapidly in 
the more settled life of the urban churches. Yet 
we see them prominently displayed in the first 
three gospels. Much has been made (Hengel 
1981) of the saying in Mt 8:22 (Follow me, and 
let the dead bury their own dead’), advocating, in 
the name of the extreme urgency of God’s call 
and of his kingdom, a stance of provocative 
immorality by the standards of virtually any 
culture and soon abandoned in the family ethic 
of the church, as Eph 6:4 demonstrates. It is 
these harder, more uncomfortable elements in 
the story of Jesus which, however they may 
sometimes visibly, as one evangelist modifies 
another, have been modified by the church, 
speak most powerfully for the tenacity and au- 
thority of Jesus’ vision, simply because it was his 
(Harvey 1990). 

u. A promising line of enquiry begins by 
bypassing the gospels altogether. We know 
when and where Jesus lived: what then can we 
learn from a knowledge of the times derived 
from other sources, such as archaeology and 
histories of the period? We have already made 
reference to evidence of this kind: the Qumran 
sect and the Dead Sea scrolls left by them 
(Vermes 1977, 1995); the probabilities about the 
circumstances of Jesus’ death; the mixed culture 
of Galilee with its peasant countryside and Hel- 
lenistic cities. But can this approach bring us 
nearer to a realistic view of Jesus himself, at any 
rate to a view of his role in the society of his 
time—what sort of part he played, how he may 
have fitted into its structure and been perceived 
(Finegan 1992; Stanton 1995)? 

12. This more detached and wider-ranging 
approach does not yield unquestioned results, 
but many would agree that it places Jesus in a 
category of persons recognizable in the period 
(Vermes 1973). In traditional terms, such per- 
sons have affinities with the prophets of former 
centuries, men who stood out from the prevail- 
ing religious culture and social system, declar- 
ing the will of God and the imminence of his 
judgement. More sociologically, we can refer to 
them as charismatics, that is people whose mes- 
sage threatens to turn the world upside down, 
challenging conventional values—even those 
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whose morality seems unimpeachable—and 
looking towards an order of things where life 
is lived at a new level of righteousness and God 
is all in all. Such people rarely get much of a 
hearing: often their day is brief or they are 
snuffed out by authorities who feel endangered 
by them. First-century Galilee, somewhat re- 
moved from the centre of power in Jerusalem 
and probably unstable in its rural economy, 
spawned several such figures, most of them 
leaving practically no trace. John Baptist had 
more identifiable effects: he comes into the 
story of Jesus, and the late first-century Jewish 
historian Josephus (like Mark and Matthew but 
in somewhat different terms) tells of his execu- 
tion for his righteous meddling in the affairs of 
the great ones in the land—a classic prophet’s 
predicament. Moreover (and somewhat mys- 
teriously), like Jesus, he gave rise to a group of 
followers who, according to Acts 18:24-19:6, 
had spread to Ephesus in the later years of the 
century—thereafter they fade from view. 

13. Much of the broad picture of Jesus in the 
gospels coheres with this identification of his 
social role: the radical, shocking teaching about 
ties to family and property; the call to ‘follow’ 
that brooks no delay, no appeal to prudence; 
the ready challenge to established religious 
groups, even the most pious, for their routines 
and their self-satisfaction; the challenge to cen- 
tral authority—if that is how we are to construe 
the incident in the Temple (Mk 11:15-17) which 
probably precipitated the perception of Jesus as 
a breacher of the peace and his speedy elimin- 
ation; above all, the sense of the imminent 
realization of God’s rule. 

14. However, other readings are possible and 
win some support, even within the method we 
have been describing. The picture of Jesus as 
charismatic leader or prophet, once put for- 
ward, seems obvious: it makes best sense of 
the most basic recognition of modern scholar- 
ship—that Jesus was a Jew of his time. It brings 
it into sharp focus and takes us behind some of 
the other characterizations of Jesus (for ex- 
ample, as the heavenly one come to earth) that 
soon came to dominate Christian accounts of 
him (Rom 1:3; Gal 4:4). But it does less than 
justice to certain other aspects of the gospel 
material: such as the teaching about there 
being no need for anxiety, no need for com- 
plexity of lifestyle (Mt 6:25-34); or the picture of 
Jesus and his followers as a band of brothers 
espousing freedom and simplicity of life under 
God’s heaven, somewhat after the manner 
of modern opters-out from society. Jesus’ 
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common meals with his followers (specially 
emphasized in Luke) were then the central sym- 
bol of this lifestyle, focused on the present. 

15. This is a distinctly non-apocalyptic pic- 
ture of Jesus and, in terms of Jewish heritage, 
seems to owe more to some facets of Jewish 
‘wisdom’ tradition, with its provision for moral 
life here and now. But its associations and prov- 
enance may lie more in the teaching of Cynic 
philosophers who adopted values of this kind 
and whose influence had perhaps penetrated 
into northern Palestine. The straightforward 
view is of course, that Jesus himself sensed a 
directness and simplicity of filial relationship 
with God—it was his stance in daily life (‘father’ 
e.g. Mt 6:7-14). Alternatively, this picture may 
represent one style among others of church 
reflection on Jesus, as the tradition about him 
was exposed to the variegated culture of the 
Graeco-Roman world (Crossan 1991; 1994). 

16. This discussion started, somewhat nega- 
tively, under the injunction to approach the fig- 
ure of Jesus with caution: the nature of our 
evidence, literary and circumstantial, dictates it. 
But (to repeat) it would be a mistake to let 
caution lead to the conclusion that Jesus is a 
mere enigma, lost in the mists of time or a welter 
of church obfuscation of whatever clarity there 
might otherwise have been. As we have seen, 
some features are unmistakable and their 
strength shines through. But the equally unmis- 
takable effects of church interpretation of vari- 
ous kinds are there in the gospels, and they lead 
us to our final topic: Jesus as the object of faith. 

17. If we had only the letters of Paul, we 
should think that all that really mattered about 
Jesus’ career was his death and resurrection: that 
is, its importance centred almost wholly on a 
period of some forty-eight hours—and if more 
than that, then what followed it (his heavenly 
rule and presence in his adherents) was more 
notable than what preceded it. That is the earliest 
Christian perspective of which we have evidence. 

18. How different it is from the picture we 
get from the gospels. There, though the death 
and resurrection are plainly the climax of the 
narrative and occupy a disproportionate place 
from a purely biographical point of view, these 
elements are nevertheless parts of a much 
greater whole. To put it more succinctly, they 
form the end of a story, where in Paul they acted 
much more as the inauguration of a continuing 
state of affairs. It is not wholly satisfying simply 
to point out that these are different genres of 
writing and so naturally differ in their perspec- 
tive. After all, none of these writers was com- 
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pelled to write as he did, and each wrote in a 
particular way because, presumably, it reflected 
the ‘shape’ of his convictions about Jesus. 

19. The two perspectives meet, however, 
precisely in the death and resurrection, and the 
latter in particular may be seen as the junction 
between them (Evans 1970; Marxsen 1970). 
Luke’s two-volume work (Gospel and Acts) 
comes nearest to meeting the need to unite 
Jesus’ life before the resurrection and the life 
of the church after it—though even this narra- 
tive probably ends before the time of writing, 
and so, like the gospels, looks back from the 
Christian present to an (albeit longer) norma- 
tive history. On the other hand, though the 
gospels do indeed describe a past that culmin- 
ates in Jesus’ death and resurrection, they are 
nevertheless imbued with a present faith in the 
living Christ who, in his heavenly rule, may still 
be said to inspire his people and even to dwell 
in and among them: perhaps especially in Mark 
and John, the backdrop is that of Jesus’ past life 
but he addresses the present of the gospels’ 
readers. So much is this the case that, as we 
have seen, we must be alert to the effects of 
this factor as we read the gospels with a view 
to discovering simply what happened and how 
things were in Jesus’ lifetime. 

20. To take a small example, but significant 
for that very reason (and capable of being par- 
alleled almost limitlessly): Mk 9:40 (‘Whoever is 
not against us is for us’) suggests that Jesus 
urged on his followers an open, expansive atti- 
tude to possible supporters and deflects them 
from any narrowness or the erection of barriers 
and the application of tests. This is, in the words 
of the church poster, a case of ‘All welcome’. 
But Mt 12:30 (‘He who is not with me is against 
me’) reflects the precise opposite. Jesus makes 
stringent demands on potential followers and 
there is no easy entry to their company: adher- 
ing is sharply distinguished from remaining 
outside. The boundary wall is high. Must we 
not see here the effects of two different out- 
looks in different parts of the early church, 
both equally comprehensible, but contrasting 
in their policies—and far-reaching in their 
twin visions of Christian life? It does not take 
much imagination to see that the two state- 
ments betoken two very different ways of be- 
lieving in Jesus’ significance and the scope of his 
work, as they also may be seen as the founts of 
two different traditions in Christian life down to 
our own day. The gospels, accounts of the pre- 
resurrection life of Jesus, then reflect the faith of 
the postresurrection church, in small ways as in 


great. These considerations go some way to 
mitigate the contrast that we drew between 
the perspectives of Paul and the gospels. 

21. From another point of view, we may in- 
deed say that these writings—and indeed al- 
most all the NT books (the Letter of James is a 
strange exception)—testify to a remarkably 
homogeneous faith in the centrality of Jesus as 
the agent of God’s saving purpose. True, they 
differ in certain respects, in emphasis and ter- 
minology, but the unanimity is striking. To 
return to the obvious: it is this common con- 
viction about Jesus as the one who ‘makes all 
the difference’ that holds together the early 
Christian movement, and so the NT as its liter- 
ary deposit—whatever other factors loomed 
large in its life and whatever the problems to 
which it had to attend. 

22. Yet we may observe interesting vari- 
ations of resonance even in the use of certain 
terms to express this conviction about Jesus. For 
example, many early Christian writers speak of 
him as ‘son of God’. But what associations did 
this expression have for them? It is not, after all, 
an expression that simply comes out of the 
blue: it has numerous antecedents in Judaism, 
and without recognizable resonances it could 
scarcely have been used at all in its new context. 
In Paul, the earliest writer to use it, it is not 
altogether clear what is in mind, for he gives it 
multiple applications. In Rom 9:4, it receives 
one of its traditional applications, to Israel as a 
people (cf. Ex 4:22; Hos 11:1); in Gal 3:26 and 
Rom 8:14, it denotes Christian believers—a 
usage paralleled in Jewish wisdom writing 
(Wis 2:18), where it is applied to righteous ser- 
vants of God. Yet clearly, for Paul, this applica- 
tion to Christians is now closely related (but 
exactly how?) to its central use for Jesus himself; 
just as God’s ‘fatherhood’ of Jesus is related to 
their right to claim that same fatherhood (Gal 
4:4-6; Rom 8:14-17). Paul perhaps comes near- 
est to showing his mind in Rom 8:32, where he 
appeals to the giving by Abraham of his son 
Isaac to death (narrowly averted, Gen 22) as a 
parallel to God’s giving of Jesus: ‘God did not 
spare his only son’ (cf. Gen 22:16). That model of 
sonship splendidly and appropriately illumin- 
ates the death of Jesus and is an important 
ingredient in the quest for scriptural texts that 
could put that otherwise catastrophic event, as 
far as the hopes of Jesus’ followers were con- 
cerned, in a positive light. Here was a case 
where the giving of a son by a father was the 
seed of total good—the establishing of the 
people of Israel (Byrne 1979). 
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23. The same model may play a part in the 
Markan story of Jesus’ baptism, where his son- 
ship is announced by God himself: the word 
‘beloved’ in 1:11 is the Septuagint’s repeated ad- 
jective for Isaac in Gen 22. But here, in what is 
for Mark the crucial opening scene, establishing 
Jesus’ identity, it is joined with the words of Ps 
2:7, ‘Thou art my son’, probably seen as messi- 
anic in import in the Jewish background upon 
which Mark draws. 

24. In Matthew and Luke, Jesus’ sonship is for 
the first time linked to his conception and birth, 
but even here the focus is not on physiology but 
on scriptural texts and models which are seen to 
foreshadow Jesus and to authenticate his role. In 
Matthew, for example, Isa 7:14 plays a crucial role 
(cf. 1:23). In Luke, the whole narrative of chs. 1 
and 2 is couched in language that echoes the old 
stories of providential births, such as those of 
Isaac, Samson or Samuel. 

25. In John, the sonship of Jesus in relation 
to God is taken further still. Partly by way of its 
associations with other terms and models, it 
now describes a relationship that does not 
begin at Jesus’ baptism or conception, but exists 
from all eternity. Jesus’ relationship with God, 
as Father, is, for the Gospel of John, anchored at 
that most fundamental level. From the vantage 
point of this climax in the development of the 
model (soon to be taken up in a more philo- 
sophical idiom), we can see how Jesus’ repre- 
sentation of God comes to be seen in more and 
more extensive terms, until it operates on the 
scale of the cosmos itself. 

26. This example of development and of 
many-sidedness could be paralleled for other 
expressions and ideas in which the Christians 
of the NT period clothed their belief in Jesus. 
Typically, it is based on a variety of scriptural 
passages, each pointing to its own associations 
and concepts. Typically too, even within the 
narrow temporal confines of the NT period, it 
is neither static nor universal. It is symptomatic 
of the explosion of symbolic energy which so 
imaginatively produced the new devotion that 
saw in Jesus the key to everything. 
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3. Matthew 


DALE C. ALLISON, JR. 


INTRODUCTION 


A. Authorship. 1. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 3.39, 
attributes to Papias, a second-century Bishop 
of Hierapolis in Asia Minor, the earliest testi- 
mony to Matthew’s authorship: ‘Now Matthew 
made an ordered arrangement of the oracles in 
the Hebrew [or: Aramaic] language, and each 
one translated [or: interpreted] it as he was 
able.’ These words and the traditional title, 
‘According to Matthew’, show that not long 
after it was written people attributed our gospel 
to the disciple named in Mt 9:9; 10:3. Because 
the tradition is so early, and because the apostle 
Matthew is a relatively unimportant figure in 
early Christian literature, the traditional attest- 
ation still has its defenders; see e.g. Gundry 
(1982). 

2. Most, however, now doubt the tradition. 
For (1) from Papias on, Christian tradition con- 
sistently associated Matthean authorship with 
a Semitic original; but this gospel is unlikely to 
be the work of a translator. (2) It is improbable 
that a Semitic document, such as Papias speaks 
of, would have incorporated a Greek document 
(Mark) almost in its entirety. (3) Would an 
apostle who accompanied Jesus have used so 
little personal reminiscence but rather have 
followed Mark so closely? (4) Papias’ tradition 
might have originally referred to an early 
version of lost sayings (source known as Q) 
and then, when Q disappeared, have been con- 
nected with Matthew. It was common enough 
for a document to carry the name of the author 
of one of its sources (cf. the evolution of 
Isaiah). 

3. These points are sufficiently strong that in 
the present commentary ‘Matthew’ will be used 
of the author without any claim to his apostolic 
identity. On one point, however, the tradition 


appears quite correct: the author was a Jew. The 
gospel has numerous Jewish features which 
cannot be attributed to the tradition—e.g. gema- 
tria (see MT 1:2-17), OT texts seemingly translated 
from the Hebrew specifically for this gospel (e.g. 
2:18, 23; 8:17; 23:18-21), concentrated focus on 
the synagogue (e.g. 6:1-18; 23:1-39), and affirm- 
ation of the abiding force of the Mosaic law 
(517-20). Matthew alone, moreover, records 
Jesus’ prohibitions against mission outside 
Israel (10:5; 15:24) and shows concern that 
eschatological flight not occur on a sabbath 
(24:20). These and other Jewish features 
have not been sprinkled here and there for 
good effect: they are an organic part of the 
whole and imply a Jewish-Christian author and 
audience. 


B. Date and Place of Origin. 1. Although there 
has recently been a slight tendency to date Mat- 
thew before 70 cz, the majority opinion rightly 
holds that Matthew was written in the last quar- 
ter of the first century CE. (1) Ignatius of Anti- 
och, the Didache, and Papias—all from the first 
part of the second century—show knowledge 
of Matthew, which accordingly must have been 
composed before 100 ce. (See e.g. Ign., Smyrn. 1; 
Did. 8.2.) (2) 22:7 (a seeming allusion to the fall 
of Jerusalem) and the dependence upon Mark 
(written c.60-70 ce) indicate a date after 70 cE. 
(3) Matthew reveals points of contact with early 
rabbinic Judaism as it struggled to consolidate 
itself after the Jewish war; see esp. Davies (1964). 

2. Many have urged that Matthew originated 
in Antioch in Syria. Peter’s prominence har- 
monizes well with his undoubted status there 
(cf. Gal 2:11), and the mixture of Jew and Gentile 
in a large urban area is consistent with compos- 
ition in Antioch. Further, Ignatius may be the 
earliest witness to Matthew, and he was bishop 
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of Antioch. But these and additional consider- 
ations do not add up to proof, and patristic 
tradition places neither this gospel nor the 
apostle Matthew in Antioch. So other sugges- 
tions have been made—Jerusalem, Galilee, 
Alexandria, Caesarea Maritima, Phoenicia, or, 
more generally, east of the Jordan (on the basis 
of 4:25 and 19:1, which may view Palestine as 
being on the other side of the Jordan). 


C. Matthew’s Purpose and its Setting in 
Judaism. 1. Following the revolt of 70 œ the 
Pharisees emerged dominant. They set in motion 
a process which was to allow Judaism to con- 
tinue and even thrive after defeat. To the early 
stages of this process the rabbinic sources apply 
the term Jamnia’, after the place where, accord- 
ing to tradition, Pharisaic sages congregated after 
the war. These sages were concerned with the 
disunity of the Jewish people and with the at- 
traction of movements from without, including 
Christianity. They accordingly promoted unity, 
began the process of collecting their oral laws, 
sought to establish a standard calendar for the 
religious year, and tried to transfer to the syna- 
gogue rites previously performed in the temple 
itself. So in Matthew’s time a highly self-conscious 
and probably aggressive Pharisaism was assert- 
ing itself to reunite Israel; and this involved 
defining itself in opposition to others, including 
Christians. It probably also involved activities 
Christians interpreted as persecution. Tolerance 
comes in times of self-confidence; but the period 
after the destruction was not such a time for 
formative Judaism. 

2. Matthew’s mainly Jewish community had 
to come to terms with such a Judaism—a fact 
which helps explain the great interest in the 
scribes and Pharisees. That community seems, 
on the one hand, to have demanded its own 
inclusion within Judaism, whose faith it thought 
to share, and, on the other, to have sought the 
expansion of Judaism beyond strictly Jewish 
confines by challenging that faith to shed its 
tendency to ethnic privacy. But scholars disagree 
whether Matthew’s community was still—as 23.3 
so strongly implies—within Judaism or whether 
it had recently declared itself independent of its 
parent faith so that it had become a sect outside 
Judaism or, again, whether, having long been 
regarded as deviant by the Jewish community, 
it was in the process of deciding if it should leave 
while yet remaining under the authority of the 
local synagogue. 

3. Whatever the exact status of Matthew’s 
community in relation to Judaism, his writing 
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points to a process of differentiation which 
took place between his community and ‘their 
synagogue’. Believers in Jesus may have pre- 
ferred to refer to their own gatherings not as 
‘synagogue’-—in Matthew the expression is 
‘their synagogue’—but as ‘church’. Again, Chris- 
tian leaders were not to be called ‘rabbi’, a term 
which was, in the Jamnian Judaism of Matthew’s 
day, becoming an official title (23:7-8). Along 
with the differentiation went outright, polem- 
ical criticism, especially of the Pharisees. The 
cohesion of the believers in Jesus was no 
doubt strengthened by such criticism: a com- 
mon enemy unites the divided and insecure. 

4. The establishment of group identity also 
involved legitimizing belief in Jesus over against 
Jewish criticism. Explicit about the existence of 
such criticism is (28:15), which no doubt helps 
account for the formula quotations, the paral- 
lels between Jesus and Moses, and Jesus’ en- 
dorsement of the Torah. One detects in all this 
a sort of apologetics. Christians claimed to be 
vindicated by antiquity, to have a lawgiver like 
Moses, and to keep Torah. 

5. The need for group identity made the 
need for unity a paramount concern. This illu- 
minates the emphasis in both the Sermon on 
the Mount and ch. 18 on forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation. Forgiveness up to seven times is ad- 
vised in Luke, but ‘seventy times (and) seven’ in 
Mt 18:22. Despite its often violent polemics, 
perhaps no other ancient document shows 
more sensitivity to the desperate need for love 
and peace rather than hate and vengeance than 
does Matthew. The tendency towards reconcili- 
ation appears also in Matthew’s desire not to 
give away too much of his Jewish heritage but 
to bridge as sensitively as possible the gulf be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile believers. He tried to 
preserve both the old and the new (8:17; 13:52). 
While he called for a mission to Gentiles, he 
also recognized Israel’s special place (10:5—6; 
15:21-8) and insisted on the demands for a right- 
eousness even higher than that of the Pharisees. 
The proof of Matthew’s ecumenical character is 
that both Jewish and Gentile Christians wel- 
comed it as their own: it became the chief gos- 
pel of both groups. 

6. Despite both the polemic and the ecclesi- 
astical tactics, the gospel remains eloquent testi- 
mony to the faith that inspired Matthew. Further, 
we cannot doubt that while he had one eye on 
his own social setting, he also envisaged a 
broader readership. For it is only through a stud- 
ied neglect of the obvious that one can miss that 
a major and perhaps the primary impulse behind 


the First Gospel was the natural desire to record 
what Jesus said and did and to preserve that 
memory for posterity. Matthew was composed 
so that the story of Jesus, rightly interpreted, 
might continue to be heard beyond as well as 
in his own time and place. 


D. Theology. 1. Although there are aspects of 
a theology in Matthew they do not present 
themselves as a coherent or abstract edifice; 
there is no systematically developed body 
of thought. Despite the book’s theocentricity, a 
theology of Matthew, in our sense of the term, is 
not really possible. Like the rabbinic corpus 
Matthew contains much implicit theology but 
is primarily concerned not with correctness of 
belief but with obedience. 

2. Matthew did not offer a theological sys- 
tem as an expression of his faith in Jesus. Rather 
he drew upon and applied texts he had reflected 
upon—the OT, Mark, Q, M. As pastor he was 
above all an exegete and commentator. That is, 
he was primarily concerned to pass on the tra- 
ditions handed to him. His gospel is less a state- 
ment of personal opinions than the expression 
of a traditional faith. He told a story more than 
he authored it, or rather he retold his commu- 
nity’s story to which he added commentary. 

3. Matthew's genius was not that of theo- 
logical invention. He was not a Paul or an Ori- 
gen. To judge from his gospel the evangelist’s 
religious convictions were traditional. Along 
with all the NT authors his God was the God of 
the OT, that is, the God of Israel. In other words 
his theology, in the proper sense of that word, 
was Jewish theology as transmitted to him by his 
Jewish education and the church. There was also 
nothing much original about his Christology. 
All the Christological titles found in his gospel 
appear in other early Christian texts; and even 
his story of a virgin birth has its parallel in Luke. 
Matthew also contributed nothing new to soteri- 
ology. The gospel says only that Jesus gave his 
life as a ransom for many and saved his people 
from their sins—convictions common enough 
in primitive Christianity. 

4. One could, if the non-Markan material in 
16:13-20 were thought redactional, make a case 
for a novel contribution to ecclesiology. But here 
the evidence again points to tradition. It is the 
same with Matthew’s Deuteronomistic view of 
history and his eschatology. The former reminds 
one of Q, and regarding the latter, while certain 
themes receive special accent, one can easily 
find parallels to every strand of Matthean 
eschatology—to Matthew’s hope for a near end, 
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to his realized eschatology, and to his use of 
apocalyptic expectation to tender encourage- 
ment, offer paraenesis, and explicate Christology. 
Also in Matthew’s moral teaching we find, first of 
all, tradition. The demand to love, the call to non- 
retaliation, and the imperative to imitate Christ 
were standard in the early church. 

5. Even with regard to the law Matthew was 
no innovator. In some ways indeed he was on 
this matter at one with Paul: Gentiles did not 
have to become Jews in order to be saved; that 
is, they did not have to become circumcised and 
obey Moses. If it had been otherwise, Matthew 
could not have enthusiastically endorsed the 
Gentile mission in his conclusion, for by his 
time that mission was in most areas presumably 
free of the demand for circumcision. At the 
same time—here the relationship with Paul is 
more difficult to assess—Matthew believed that 
the Mosaic law was still in effect. This can only 
have meant that Matthew expected Jewish 
Christians to keep it. But this was also the pos- 
ition of Luke, who had no trouble passing on 
stories in which even the apostle to the Gentiles 
keeps the law. Moreover, the idea that Jewish 
Christians should observe the precepts of the 
Torah from which Gentiles Christians were free, 
was not unknown. So much is clear from the 
decree reproduced in Acts 15 (see ACTS 15:29). 
Whatever its precise origin, that decree was 
not Luke’s invention, and it assumes that while 
Jewish Christians will observe the law, Gentiles 
need only follow a few general proscriptions. 
This position was probably the dominant one 
in first-century Christianity. Here too then, Mat- 
thew swims in the mainstream. 


E. Story, Structure, and Plot. 1. Mt 1-4 opens 
with the title (1:1) and Jesus’ genealogy (1:2-17). 
There follow infancy stories (1:18-25; 2:111, 
12—23), the section on John the Baptist (3:1-17), 
and three additional pericopae that directly 
prepare for the ministry (4:1-11, 12-17, 18-22). 
All this material constitutes an extended intro- 
duction. We are told who Jesus was (1:1-18; 2:1, 4; 
3:11, 17; 4:3, 6), where he was from (2:6), how he 
came into the world (1:18-25), why he came into 
the world (1:21; 2:6), when he came into the 
world (1:17; 2:1), and what he proclaimed (4:17). 
2. The Sermon on the Mount, the first major 
discourse, opens with a short narrative intro- 
duction (4:23-5:2) and closes with a short nar- 
rative conclusion (7:28-8:21). The discourse 
proper, 5:3-7:27, is also symmetrically centred: 
blessings (5:3-12) are at the beginning, warnings 
(7:13-27) at the end. In between there are three 
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major sections, each one primarily a compil- 
ation of imperatives: Jesus and the law (5:17— 
48), Jesus on the cult (6:1-18), Jesus and social 
issues (6:19-7:12). The sermon contains Jesus’ 
demands for Israel. 

3. If the Sermon on the Mount presents us 
with Jesus’ words, Mt 8 and 9 recount his deeds. 
The chapters are largely a record of Jesus’ acts, 
particularly his compassionate miracles, which 
fall neatly into three sets of three: 8:1-4, 5-13, 
14-15 + 8:23-7, 28-34; 9:1-8 + 918-26, 27-31, 
32-4. Jesus also speaks in this section, but the 
emphasis is upon his actions, what he does in 
and for Israel (cf. 8:16-17). 

4. Having been informed of what Jesus said 
and did, we next learn, in Mt 10, the second 
major discourse, what Jesus instructed his dis- 
ciples, as extensions of himself, to say and do. 
The theme of imitation is prominent. The dis- 
ciples are to proclaim what Jesus proclaimed (cf. 
10:7 with 4:17) and do what Jesus did (cf. 10:8 
with Mt 8-9 and 11:2-6). The disciple is like the 
teacher, the servant like the master (10:24-5). In 
Matthew Jesus is the first Christian missionary 
who calls others to his example. 

5. The chapters on the words and deeds of 
Jesus and the words and deeds of the disciples 
are followed by chs. 1-12. These record the 
response of ‘this generation’ to John and Jesus 
and the twelve. This is what the material on the 
Baptist (11:2-6, 7-15, 16—19) is all about, as well as 
the woes on Galilee (11:20-4) and the conflict 
stories in Mt 12 (1-8, 9-14, 22-37, 38-45). It all 
adds up to an indictment of corporate Israel: the 
Messiah has been rejected. But this is unex- 
pected. In Jewish eschatology God saves Israel 
in the latter days. One hardly expects the Mes- 
siah to meet opposition from his own people— 
which explains Paul’s agonizing in Rom 9-11. 
Mt 13, the parable chapter, the third great dis- 
course, is Matthew’s attempt to tackle this prob- 
lem. That is, Mt 13 offers various explanations 
for the mixed response to the Messiah: there can 
be different responses to one message (13:1-23), 
the devil works in human hearts (13:24-30), and, 
if things are not right now, all will be made well 
in the end (13:31-3, 36—43, 47-50). 

6. The fourth major narrative section, chs. 
14-17, follows the parable chapter. The most 
memorable pericope is 16:13-20, where Jesus 
founds his church. This suits so well the larger 
context because after corporate Israel has, at 
least for the time being, forfeited her role in 
salvation-history, God must raise up a new 
people. That this is indeed the dominant 
theme of the section is hinted at not only by 


the ever-increasing focus upon the disciples as 
opposed to the crowds but also by Peter's being 
the rock upon which the church is built. For it is 
precisely in this section that he comes to the 
fore; see 14:28-33; 15:15; 16:13-20; and 17:24-7— 
all insertions into Mark. Peter’s emerging pre- 
eminence correlates with the emergence of the 
church. 

7. All this is confirmed by Mt 18, the fourth 
major discourse. Usually styled the ‘community’ 
or ‘ecclesiological’ discourse, this chapter is 
especially addressed to the topic of Christian 
fraternal relations. How often should one forgive 
a brother? What is the procedure for excommu- 
nicating someone? These ecclesiastical questions 
are appropriate precisely at this point because 
Jesus has just established his church. 

8. Having founded the new community and 
given her teaching, it remains for Jesus to go to 
Jerusalem, which is what happens in the next 
narrative section, chs. 19-23. The material is 
mostly from Mark, with the woes of ch. 23 
added. The bankruptcy of the Jewish leadership 
and the rejection of the Messiah are to the fore. 

9. Before the passion narrative proper, how- 
ever, Jesus, in chs. 24-5, speaks of the future, 
that is, the future of Israel and of the church. 
Here, in the fifth and last major discourse, we 
are taken beyond chs. 26-8 into the time be- 
yond the narrative. The discourse foretells 
judgement upon Jerusalem and salvation 
through difficulty for the church. 

10. Following chronological order, Matthew 
closes as does Mark (and Luke and John for that 
matter). The passion and resurrection constitute 
the conclusion. 

ut. The primary structure of the gospel is 
narrative (N) + discourse (D) + narrative (N) 
+ discourse (D), etc., and the plot is determined 
by the major theme of each narrative section 
and each discourse. Pictorially, and in minimum 
compass: 


1-4 N the main character introduced 

5-7 D Jesus’ demands upon Israel 

8-9 N Jesus’ deeds within and for Israel 

10 D extension of ministry through words 
and deeds of others 

11-12 N negative response 

13 D explanation of negative response 

1417 N founding of new community 

18 D instructions to the new community 

19-23 N commencement of the passion 

24-5 D the future: judgement and salvation 

26-8 N conclusion: the passion and resur- 


rection 


F. The Nature of the Text. 1. Much of Mat- 
thew’s meaning remains implicit, even much of 
importance. We know this after only the first few 
verses, for the insertion of four women into the 
genealogy, a fact that cannot be ignored, must 
mean something. But the meaning is not made 
explicit. And so it is throughout: Matthew is a 
discourse full of tacit references; it is densely 
allusive. The ubiquitous scriptural citations and 
allusions—which are anything but detachable 
ornamentation—direct the informed reader to 
other books and so teach that Matthew is not a 
self-contained entity: much is missing. The gos- 
pel, in other words, stipulates that it be inter- 
preted in the context of other texts; it evokes 
tradition through the device of allusion. This 
means that it is, in a fundamental sense, an 
incomplete utterance, a book full of holes. 
Readers must make present what is absent; they 
must bring to the gospel knowledge of what it 
presupposes, i.e. a pre-existing collection of inter- 
acting texts, the Jewish Bible (the main source 
for our knowledge about the four women in 
the genealogy). The First Gospel, like so much 
ancient Jewish literature, is partly a mnemonic 
device, designed to trigger intertextual exchanges 
which depend upon informed and imaginative 
reading. It is a catena of allusions. 

2. If Matthew constantly alludes to the Jew- 
ish Bible and the traditions parasitic upon it, it 
also often alludes to itself. Our text was almost 
certainly composed with some sort of liturgical 
(and perhaps also some sort of catechetical) end 
in view, which means that it was designed to be 
heard again and again. In line with this the text 
assumes that listeners will appreciate not only 
intertextual allusions but intratextual allusions. 
For instance, 5:38—42 alludes to Isaiah, but also, 
plainly, to Matthew's own passion narrative; 
and if 17:1-8 develops a Moses typology, it also 
foreshadows the crucifixion and perhaps Geth- 
semane. Our gospel was not composed for bad 
or casual readers. It was rather written for good 
and attentive listeners accustomed, because of 
their devotion and relatively small literary 
canon, to polysemous and heavily connotative 
religious speech; and such listeners, who heard 
Matthew repeatedly, would be expected to 
relate the gospel to itself. 


G. Genre and Moral Instruction. 1. Prior to 
our century Matthew was, despite its many 
gaps and relative brevity, often referred to as a 
biography. Most twentieth-century scholars, 
however, have rejected this view: the canonical 
gospels are not historical retrospectives but 
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rather expressions of the earliest Christian proc- 
lamation. Yet recently there has been a change 
in the minds of at least some scholars, a rever- 
sion to the older view, to the idea that the 
gospels are biographies—if the term is used 
not in its modern sense but in accord with 
ancient usage. The canonical gospels then qual- 
ify as a subtype of Graeco-Roman biography. 

2. The truth is that Matthew is an omnibus of 
genres: apocalypse, community rule, catechism, 
cult aetiology, etc. Like the book of Job it is 
several things at once, a mix of genres, includ- 
ing biography. There are indeed significant re- 
semblances between the First Gospel and 
certain Hellenistic biographies; and despite its 
incompleteness as a biography in the modern 
sense, it is none the less the partial record of a 
man’s life. 

3. The content of Matthew's faith partly 
explains why the First Gospel is biographical. 
The distinctiveness of Matthew's thinking over 
against that of his non-Christian Jewish con- 
temporaries was the acceptance of Jesus as the 
centre of his religion: it was around him as a 
person that his theological thinking revolved. 
For Matthew, revelation belonged supremely to 
the life of the Son of God. The significance of 
this can be measured when Matthew’s compara- 
tively brief gospel is set over against the litera- 
ture of rabbinic Judaism. In rabbinic sources 
there are stories about rabbis but no sustained 
lives such as we find in the Gospel of Matthew, 
report upon report of what Rabbi X or Rabbi Y 
purportedly said, but no biographies. Particular 
sages are seldom an organizing category or 
principle in rabbinic literature. So whereas rab- 
binic Judaism, with its subordination of the 
individual to the community and its focus 
upon the Torah instead of a particular human 
being, produced no religious biographies, the 
substance of Matthew’s faith was neither a dog- 
matic system nor a legal code but a human 
being whose life was, in outline and in detail, 
uniquely significant and therefore demanding 
of record. 

4. Matthew’s biographical impulse also owes 
much to the circumstance that whenever social 
crisis results in fragmentation (as happened 
at the beginning of Christianity), so that the 
questioning of previous beliefs issues in the 
formation of a new social unit, new norms 
and authorities are inevitably generated, which 
are always most persuasively presented when 
embodied in examples: new fashions must 
first be modelled. In Matthew, Jesus is the new 
exemplar. There is a multitude of obvious 
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connections between Jesus’ words and his deeds. 
If Jesus indirectly exhorts others to be meek (5:5), 
he himself is such (11:29; cf. 21:5). If he enjoins 
mercy (5:7), he himself is merciful (9:27; 15:22; 
20:30). If he congratulates those oppressed 
for God’s cause (5:10), he himself suffers and 
dies innocently (27:23). Jesus further demands 
faithfulness to the law of Moses (5:17-20) and 
faithfully keeps that law during his ministry 
(8:4; 12:1-8, 9-14; 15:1-20). He recommends self- 
denial in the face of evil (5:39) and does not resist 
the evils done to him (26:67; 27:30). He calls for 
private prayer (6:6) and subsequently withdraws 
to a mountain to pray alone (14:23). Moreover, 
Jesus advises his followers to use certain words 
in prayer (‘your will be done’, 6:10; ‘do not bring 
us to the time of trial’, 6:13) and he uses those 
words in Gethsemane (26:41-2). He rejects the 
service of mammon (6:19), and he lives without 
concern for money (8:20). He commands be- 
lievers to carry crosses (16:24), and he does so 
himself, both figuratively and literally. 

5. The evangelist’s moral interest, apparent 
above all in the Sermon on the Mount, was well 
served by a story in which the crucial moral 
imperatives are imaginatively and convincingly 
incarnated. This the First Gospel supplies. To 
quote Clement of Alexandria, Matthew offers 
two types of teaching, ‘that which assumes the 
form of counselling to obedience, and that 
which is presented in the form of example’ 
(Ped. 1.1). Jesus embodies his speech; he lives as 
he speaks and speaks as he lives. 


COMMENTARY 


Jesus Introduced (1:1-4:17) 


(1:1) The second word of this verse (genesis) may 
be translated ‘genealogy’ and so made the head- 
ing for 1:2-17. But the word can also mean ‘birth’ 
(as in 1:18), ‘origin’, or ‘beginning’ and be taken 
as the introduction to 1:2-25 or 1:2—2:23 or 1:2— 
416. Yet another suggestion is that 1:1 is Mat- 
thew’s title: ‘Book of the New Creation wrought 
by Jesus Christ’. In accord with this last option, 
Matthew’s very first word, biblos (NRSV ‘ac- 
count’) literally means ‘book’, and Matthew’s 
opening phrase, biblos geneseds, is not a usual 
title for genealogies. Moreover, in Gen 2:4 and 
51, the only two places in the LXX to use Mat- 
thew’s expression, it is associated with more 
than genealogical materials. Finally, other Jew- 
ish books open with an independent titular 
sentence announcing the content of the whole 
(e.g. Nah 1:1; Tob 1:1; Bar 1:1; T. Job 1:1; Apoc. Abr. 
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title; 2 Esdr 1:1-3). Whatever the reach of 1:1, the 
first book of the Bible was already known by the 
title ‘Genesis’ before Matthew’s time, so to open 
a book with biblos geneseds would inevitably 
have recalled the first book of Moses. John’s 
prologue, which introduces Jesus by recalling 
the creation story (‘in the beginning’), supplies 
a parallel. 

Jesus Christ’ combines a personal name (one 
quite popular among Jews before 70 ce) with a 
title (cf. 2:4; 16:16, etc.). ‘Son of David’ prepares 
for the following genealogy, in which David is 
the key figure. It also explicates ‘Christ’: the 
anointed one fulfils the promises made to 
David (2 Sam 7:12-16; Isa 11:10; Zech 3:8; etc.). 
Jesus himself later acknowledges that he is ‘the 
Christ’ (16:13-20), and the title plays an import- 
ant part in his trial (26:57-68). 

‘Son of Abraham’ was not a messianic title 
but rather an expression used to refer either to a 
descendant of the patriarch or one worthy of 
him. Here both meanings may be present. Fur- 
ther, the phrase probably foreshadows the sal- 
vation Jesus brings to Gentiles. For Abraham 
was himself a Gentile by birth, and Gen 17:5 
promises that all the nations will be blessed in 
him. It is fitting that soon after his birth Jesus is 
honoured by Gentile representatives, the magi 
(211-12). 

The three personal names of 1:1 reappear in 
reverse order in 1:2-16: Jesus Christ—David— 
Abraham || Abraham (1:2)—David (1:6)—Jesus 
Christ (1:16). So Matthew opens with a triad (one 
of his favourite literary devices) and a chiasmus. 


(1:2-17) The genealogy first offers evidence for 
the title: it shows that Jesus is indeed a descend- 
ant of the royal Davidic line. Secondly, it makes 
Israel’s history culminate in Jesus Christ: the 
Messiah is the goal of the biblical story. Thirdly, 
the genealogy helps to give the church its iden- 
tity: the community, by virtue of its union with 
Jesus, shares his heritage. 

The outstanding formal feature of this pas- 
sage is its triadic structure: there are fourteen 
generations from Abraham to David, fourteen 
from David to the captivity, and fourteen from 
the captivity to Jesus (v. 17). The scheme is 
artificial. Not only have several names been 
omitted from the monarchial period, but there 
are only thirteen generations in the third series. 
(But cf. v.l. at v. II.) Probably the key to under- 
standing the composition is the device known 
as gematria, by which names are given numerical 
value (cf. Rev 13:18). In Hebrew David’s name has 
three consonants, the numerical value of which 


amounts to fourteen: d + w + d = 4 + 6 + 4. 
When it is added that Davidď’s name is fourteenth 
on the list, that he is given the title, ‘king’, and 
that ‘David’ occurs both before and after the 
genealogy, we may infer that ‘David’ is the 
structural key to vv. 2-17. 

Women are not usually named in Jewish 
genealogies, so the mention of Tamar, Rahab, 
Ruth, and the wife of Uriah must betray a spe- 
cial interest. Some have suggested that the 
reader should remember that the women were 
sinners, or that their marital unions were irregu- 
lar, the lesson being either that God saves his 
people from their sins, or that providence can 
turn scandal into blessing (as in Matthew’s story 
of Mary). But the best guess is that the four 
women are named because they were Gentiles: 
their presence in vv. 2-17 foreshadows the 
inclusion of non-Jews in the people of God. 


(1:18-25) The story of Jesus’ miraculous con- 
ception, like 1:1 and 1:2-17, continues to clarify 
Jesus’ identity. He is conceived of the Holy 
Spirit. He will save his people from their sins. 
And he fulfils biblical prophecy (Isa 7:14). The 
passage also tells how Jesus can be a descendant 
of David and yet have a supernatural origin: 
although not literally Jesus’ father, Joseph 
makes Jesus legally a Davidid by acknowledging 
him as his own. This passage (like the stories in 
Lk 1) is modelled upon older birth stories and so 
adds a hallowed cast to the narrative. Gen 16 
(Ishmael) and Judg 13 (Samson), for example, 
also recount (1) introductory circumstances; (2) 
the appearance of the angel of the Lord; (3) an 
angelic prophecy of birth, including the child’s 
future deeds; and (4) the issue of things. But 
Matthew’s paragraph also resembles 2:13-15 
and 19-21, the other two angelic appearances 
to Joseph. All three have this outline: (1) note of 
circumstance; (2) appearance of the angel of the 
Lord in a dream; (3) command of angel to 
Joseph; (4) explanation of command; (5) Joseph 
rises and obediently responds. 

The story opens with Mary betrothed to 
Joseph; they do not yet live together as man 
and wife. But Mary is with child ‘of the Holy 
Spirit’. One might think of a new creation (cf. MT 
1:1), for creation was the work of the Spirit (Gen 
1:2), or perhaps of the traditional link between 
the Spirit and messianic times (e.g. Isa 44:3—-4). 
But the main point is that Jesus has his origin in 
God, in fulfilment of a prophecy, Isa 7:14. It is 
true that the Hebrew text says only that a 
‘young girl’ will conceive, and that the LXX, 
which does indeed use ‘virgin’, seems only to 
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mean that one who is now a virgin will later 
give birth; no miracle is envisaged. In Matthew, 
however, the text has been interpreted in the 
light of the story of the virgin birth, and it refers 
to the supernatural conception of Jesus. 

Isa 7:14 speaks not only of a virgin birth but 
of ‘Emmanuel’, which means ‘with us is God’. 
This does not entail that Jesus is God in the 
sense proclaimed at Nicea; Matthew’s Christ- 
ology is not that elevated. The idea here is rather 
that Jesus is the one through whom divine 
favour and blessing show themselves. At the 
same time, in 18:20; 25:31-46; and 28:20 (which 
makes an inclusio with v. 23) the presence of Jesus 
with his people is more than that: the divine 
presence is (as in Paul) conceived of as the 
presence of Christ. 

When Joseph learns of his wife’s state, he 
resolves, in accord with Jewish law, and because 
he thinks her guilty of adultery, to divorce her. 
This action is introduced with the observation 
that Joseph is ‘just’. This matters for the inter- 
pretation of 5:31-2 and 19:3-12, where Jesus pro- 
hibits divorce except on the ground of porneia. 
There has been much debate over the Greek 
word, but if it does not mean unchastity within 
marriage, then the narrator would not be able 
to call Joseph ‘just’ for the course he purposes. 


(2:1-12) The story of the mysterious magi, which 
overturns the traditional motif of the superiority 
of Jewish hero to foreign wise man, continues 
the theme of Davidic kingship. Jesus is born in 
Bethlehem, where David was brought up and 
anointed, and Mic 5:1, 3, which is here quoted as 
fulfilled in Jesus, is, in its original context, about a 
promised Davidic king. The central theme, how- 
ever, is the homage of Gentiles. The magi, whose 
country of origin is unspecified—Persia, Babylon, 
and Arabia are the usual guesses—represent the 
best wisdom of the Gentile world, its spiritual 
élite. Perhaps Isa 60:3-6 is in the background. 
Num 23:7 LXX, according to which Balaam is 
‘from the east’, almost certainly is. Jewish trad- 
ition made Balaam a magus and the father of 
magi; and, according to the OT, when the evil 
king Balak tried to enlist Balaam in the cause 
against Israel, the seer instead prophesied the 
nation’s future greatness and the coming of a 
great ruler. This is close to Matthew, where the 
cruel Herod, attempting to destroy Israel’s king, 
employs foreign magi who in the event bring 
only honour to the king’s rival. Matthew’s magi 
are Balaam’s successors. 

The ‘star’ goes before the magi and comes to 
rest ‘over the place where the child’ is. This is no 
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ordinary star, and attempts to identify it with a 
planetary conjunction, comet, or supernova are 
futile. The Protevangelium of James (21:3), Ephrem 
the Syrian in his commentary on the Diatessaron, 
and Chrysostom in his commentary on Mat- 
thew all rightly recognize that the so-called 
star does not stay on high but moves as a 
guide and indeed comes to rest very near the 
infant Jesus. Matters become clear when we 
recall that the ancients generally believed stars 
to be animate beings, and Jews in particular 
identified them with angels (cf. Job 38:7). The 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, 7, and Theophylact 
must be right in identifying the magi’s star with 
an angel, and one may compare the angelic 
guide of the Exodus (Ex 23:20, 23; 32:34). 

Justin Martyr, Dial. 106, and other commen- 
tators have found the scriptural key to v. 2 in 
Num 24:17, where Balaam prophesies that a star 
will come out of Jacob, and a sceptre will rise 
out of Israel. This text was given messianic 
sense by ancient Jews (as in the targums); some- 
times they identified the star with a messianic 
figure (CD 7:18-26), sometimes with a star 
heralding the Messiah (T. Levi 18:3). Matthew 
recounts the fulfilment of Balaam’s prophecy. 

The passage contains several elements which 
anticipate the story’s end. Here as there the issue 
is Jesus’ status as ‘king of the Jews’ (v. 2; 27:11, 29, 
37). Here as there the Jewish leaders gather 
against him (vv. 3-4; 26:3—4, 57). Here as there 
plans are laid in secret (v. 7; 26:4—-5). And here as 
there Jesus’ death is sought (vv. 13, 16; 26:4). 
So the end is foreshadowed in the beginning. 
But there are also artistic contrasts. Here a light 
in the night sky proclaims the Messiah’s advent; 
there darkness during the day announces his 
death (v. 2; 27:45). Here Jesus is worshipped; 
there he is mocked (26:67-8; 27:27-31, 39-44). 
Here it is prophesied that Jesus will shepherd his 
people Israel; there it is foretold that Jesus the 
shepherd will be struck and his sheep scattered 
(26:31). Here there is great rejoicing; there we 
find mourning and grief (26:75; 27:46). 


(2:13-23) With 21-12 we move from a scene of 
gift-giving to one of murder and flight. The 
extremes of response to Jesus are here writ 
large. The quotation of Hos 11:1 in v. 15 evokes 
thought of the Exodus, for in its original context 
‘Out of Egypt I have called my son’ concerns 
Israel. Our text accordingly offers a typological 
interpretation of Jesus’ story. By going down to 
Egypt and then returning to the land of Israel 
Jesus recapitulates the experience of Israel. But 
there is, more particularly, a Moses typology 
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here. vv. 19-21 borrows the language of Ex 
4:19-20: just as Moses, after being told to go 
back to Egypt because all those seeking his life 
have died, takes his wife and children and 
returns to the land of his birth, so too with 
Jesus: Joseph, after being told to go back to 
Israel because all those seeking the life of his 
son have died, takes his wife and child and 
returns to the land of his son’s birth. 

A Moses typology in fact runs throughout 
Matthew’s infancy narrative. Joseph’s contem- 
plation of what to do about Mary and the angel 
which bids him not to fear and then prophesies 
his son’s future greatness recalls the story of 
Amram in Josephus, Ant. 2.210-16. In Josephus 
Moses’ father, ill at ease over what to do about 
his wife’s pregnancy, has a dream in which God 
exhorts him not to despair and prophesies his 
son’s future greatness. ‘You are to name him 
Jesus, for he will save his people from their 
sins’ (1:21) reminds one of Moses’ status as saviour 
of his people (Jos. Ant. 2.228; b. Sot.a 12b). 
Herod’s order to do away with the male infants 
of Bethlehem (vv. 16-18) is like Pharaoh’s order 
to do away with every male Hebrew child (Ex 1). 
And if Herod orders the slaughter of infants 
because he has learned of the birth of Israel’s 
liberator (2:2-18), in Jewish tradition Pharaoh 
slaughters the children because he has learned 
of the birth of Israel’s liberator (Jos. Ant. 2.205—-9; 
Tg. Ps.-J. on Ex 1:15). Further, whereas Herod 
learns of the coming liberator from chief priests, 
scribes, and magi (2:112), Josephus, Ant. 2.205, 
234, has Pharaoh learn of Moses from scribes, 
and the Jerusalem Targum on Ex 1:15 says that 
Pharaoh’s chief magicians (Jannes and Jambres, 
the sons of Balaam) were the sources of his 
information. For further parallels see Allison 
(1993: 137-65), where the possibility of a tradition 
about Moses’ virgin birth is raised. 

The most difficult verse in the passage is the 
very last, v. 23. ‘He will be called a Nazorean’ 
does not appear in the OT. Yet Matthew refers 
to ‘the prophets’ being fulfilled. Many explan- 
ations have been put forward—the biblical text 
is Isa 11:1 (the branch [néser] from Jesse) or 42:6 
or 49:6 or Jer 31:6-7 or Gen 49:26, or we should 
think of Nazareth as a humble place and so 
connect it with the contempt for Isaiah’s suffer- 
ing servant. It is more likely, however, that 
Matthew contains an involved wordplay. The 
LXX interchanges ‘holy one of God’—an early 
Christian title for Jesus (Mk 1:24; Lk 4:34; Jn 
6:69)—and ‘nazarite’ (cf. Judg 13:7; 16:17). This 
matters because if we make that substitution in 
Isa 4:3 MT (‘will be called holy’), the result is very 


near v. 23. Further, in Acts 24:5 Christians are 
‘the sect of the Nazarenes’ (an appellation also 
attested in Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 4.8), and in 
rabbinic writings Christians are nôsrîm. Given 
the striking links between Matthean Christianity 
and Nazorean Christianity as known through 
the fathers, as well as the fact that Syrian Chris- 
tians called themselves ndasrayd, it is likely that 
members of the Matthean community referred 
to themselves not as ‘Christians’ (a term missing 
from this gospel) but as ‘Nazoreans’. Certainly 
that would have given v. 23 an even greater 
impact: Jesus’ followers bear the name that he 
bore. 


(3:1-6) Matthew passes from its hero’s infancy 
to his adulthood and so jumps over many years 
(cf. Ex 2:1). The intervening period does not 
even merit allusion; and when readers move 
from Nazareth to the Jordan and far forward 
in time, they first meet not Jesus but John the 
Baptist. Throughout Matthew John has two dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. First, he prepares 
Israel for Jesus’ coming; that is, he is the 
eschatological Elijah (11:14; 17:11-13; here in v. 4 
John even dresses like Elijah; see 2 Kings 1:8 
LXX). He baptizes and preaches repentance in 
order to make the people ready to receive the 
person and work of Jesus. Secondly, John is 
Jesus’ typological forerunner: his life parallels 
and so foreshadows that of Jesus. Both say simi- 
lar things (cf. 3:2, 7, 10; 4:17; 7:19; 12:34; 23:33). 
Both attack the Sadducees and Pharisees (3:7—10; 
12:1-14, 34; etc.). Both appeal to the same gen- 
eration to repent (11:16—19). Both act by the same 
authority (21:23-32). Both are thought of as 
prophets (11:9; 14:5; 21:11, 26, 46) and feared by 
their enemies because of the people (14:5; 21:46). 
Both are seized and bound (14:3; 21:46; 27:1). 
Both are sentenced by reluctant authorities 
(14:6-11; 27:11-26). Both are executed as crim- 
inals (14:1-12; 26-7). And both are buried by 
their own disciples (14:12; 27:57—61). 

John’s ministry is the fulfilment of Isa 40:3 
LXX, cited in v. 3. In the OT the prophecy is 
comfort for the exiles in Babylon: a new exodus 
and return to the land lie ahead. In Matthew the 
words no longer have to do with a literal res- 
toration to Palestine. But the theme of new 
exodus remains in so far as the story of Jesus, 
who is so much like Moses, is a sort of replay of 
Israel’s formative history. After the story of the 
birth of Israel’s saviour and the wicked king’s 
slaughter of innocent Jewish children Jesus 
passes through the waters of baptism—other 
texts compare baptism with passing through 
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the Red Sea (1 Cor 10:1-5; Sipre Num. §108)— 
and then enters the desert, where he faces the 
temptations once faced by Israel and then goes 
up a mountain to give his commandments. The 
new Moses recapitulates Israel’s Exodus. 


(3:7-12) John preaches to the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. The two groups also appear to- 
gether in 16:1-12. The former are Jesus’ chief 
opponents and, with the scribes, come under 
withering attack in ch. 23. Matthew evinces a 
special, lively preoccupation with the Pharisees, 
and one infers that his own Jewish opponents 
considered themselves heirs of the Pharisees. 

The Baptist divides his hearers into two 
categories—the fruitful and unfruitful, the wheat 
and the chaff. This sort of dualism runs through- 
out Matthew: things are usually black and white. 
There are those who do Jesus’ words and those 
who do not (7:24-7); there are good and bad 
fish (13:47-50), sheep and goats (25:31-46). This 
division of humanity, which also characterizes 
the Dead Sea scrolls and Jewish apocalyptic lit- 
erature, reflects the nearness of the eschatological 
judgement, at which only two sentences— 
salvation and damnation—will be passed. 

John threatens that God can raise up or cause 
to be born children to Abraham from ‘these 
stones’. As Chrysostom has observed, Isa 51:1-2 
(where Abraham is the rock from which Israel 
was hewn) is in the background. If God once 
brought forth from the lifeless Abraham des- 
cendants as numerous as the stars of heaven, so 
can he raise up a new people. The threat is aimed 
at what has been called ‘covenantal nomism’. 
Many Jews no doubt assumed that to be a des- 
cendant of Abraham meant, if one did not com- 
mit apostasy, having a place in the world to come 
(cf. m. Sanh. 10.1). But in Matthew salvation is 
linked solely to Christology: one’s decision for 
or against Jesus decides one’s fate (cf. 10:32-3). 
This is why John denies the efficacy of Abrahamic 
descent and instead prophesies the coming one. 

The prophecy of baptism in Holy Spirit and 
fire has traditionally been taken in two ways: 
either fire means the same thing as Spirit (cf. 
Acts 2), in which case there is only one baptism, 
or it refers to eschatological judgement, in 
which case there are two baptisms, one in the 
present and one in the future. Because Matthew 
elsewhere associates fire not with the Spirit but 
with judgement, the second interpretation is to 
be preferred. 


(3:13-17) Matthew focuses not upon the bap- 
tism itself but a prefatory episode—John’s 
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protest of Jesus’ desire for baptism—and subse- 
quent events. Although Jesus’ sinlessness is not 
taught in Matthew, it is probably assumed (cf. Jn 
8:46; 2 Cor 5:21; Heb 7:26). And because John’s 
baptism involves the confession of sins (3:6), 
Jesus’ submission to it is awkward. But Mat- 
thew’s Jesus declares that the act fulfils all right- 
eousness. Here fulfilment is probably, as 
elsewhere, a reference to biblical prophecy. 
In line with this, v. 17 draws upon both Ps 2:7 
and Isa 42:1. Jesus, knowing the messianic 
prophecies, obediently fulfils them and thereby 
fulfils all righteousness. Because prophecy 
declares God’s will, to fulfil prophecy is to fulfil 
righteousness. 

The appearance of the symbolic dove has 
occasioned much speculation. Since Tertullian 
it has often been connected with Noah's dove: 
the former dove announced deliverance from 
the flood, the latter dove deliverance from sins 
(cf. Theophylact and 1 Pet 3:20-1). It is also 
possible to associate the dove with the new- 
exodus motif, for in the Mekilta the Holy Spirit 
rests upon Israel as she crosses the Red Sea and 
the people are compared to a dove (cf. Ps.-Philo, 
LAB 21:6) and granted a vision. But the best 
guess relates the text to Gen 1:2, which involves 
the Spirit of God, water, and the imagery of a 
bird hovering. Further, in b. Hag. 15a the hover- 
ing of the Spirit over the face of the waters is 
represented more precisely as the hovering of a 
dove. The meaning is then once again that the 
last things are as the first: Jesus inaugurates a 
new creation. The correctness of this interpret- 
ation is confirmed by a Dead Sea scroll frag- 
ment, 4Q521. In line 6 (‘his Spirit will hover over 
the poor’) the language of Gen 1:2 characterizes 
the eschatological redemption: just as the Spirit 
once hovered over the face of the waters, so too, 
at the end, will the Spirit hover over the saints 
and strengthen them. This pre-Christian appli- 
cation of Gen 1:2 to the eschatological future 
has the Spirit hovering over human beings as 
opposed to lifeless material. The striking paral- 
lel with Matthew evidences a similar creative 
application of Gen 1:2. 

The divine voice of v. 17, which anticipates 
17:5, conflates two scriptural texts, Ps 2:7 and Isa 
42:1 (which is formally quoted in 12:8). The 
result is that Jesus is revealed to the Baptist 
and to those standing by as the Son of God 
(cf. Ps 2:7) and the suffering servant of Isaiah 
(Isa 42:31; cf. 8:17; 12:18-21; 20:28; 26:28). Here 
‘Son of God’ refers first to Jesus’ special relation- 
ship to God the Father (cf. 11:25-30). But one 
cannot give a simple or single definition to the 


title; its connotations vary. In 4:1-11, as in 2:15, it 
is associated with an Israel typology; and in 
16:13-20 and 26:59-68 it is linked with Jesus’ 
status as Davidic Messiah (cf. 2 Sam 7:14; per- 
haps this is so also in 3:17, for Ps 2 is a royal 
psalm). 


(4:111) This pericope has most commonly 
been given either a paraenetic interpretation 
according to which Jesus is the model disciple 
or a Christological interpretation according to 
which Jesus rejects a false understanding of 
political messiahship. Neither interpretation 
can be discounted; but Jesus’ obedience as Son 
of God in the face of temptation is first of all a 
statement about salvation history: the Son of 
God now recapitulates the experience of Israel 
in the desert (cf. esp. Deut 8:2-3); the end rese- 
mbles the beginning. Like Israel Jesus is tempted 
by hunger (Ex 16:2-8), tempted to put God to 
the test (Ex 17:1-4; cf. Deut 6:16), and tempted to 
idolatry (Ex 32). On each occasion he quotes 
from Deuteronomy—from Deut 8:3 in v. 4, 
from Deut 6:16 in v. 7, and from Deut 6:13 in 
v. 10. Unlike Israel, Jesus neither murmurs nor 
gives in to temptation. 

Although the forty days of temptation are the 
typological equivalent of Israel’s forty years of 
wandering, they also have rightly reminded Ire- 
naeus, Augustine, Calvin, and many others of 
Moses’ fast of forty days and forty nights (Ex 
24:18). As in Mt 2, so also here: the Israel typ- 
ology exists beside the Moses typology. In line 
with this, when the devil takes Jesus to a very 
high mountain to show him all the kingdoms of 
the world (v. 8), one may think of Moses on the 
top of Pisgah, for, among other things, not only 
does v. 8 use the language of Deut 34:1,4 LXX, 
but Jewish tradition expands Moses’ vision so 
that it is of all the world. See further Allison 
(1993: 165-72). 

The three temptations contain a spatial pro- 
gression: we move from a low place in the 
desert to a pinnacle in the temple to a mountain 
from which all the world can be seen. This 
progression corresponds to the dramatic ten- 
sion which comes to a climax in the third temp- 
tation. The mountain here forms an inclusio with 
the mountain of 28:16-20. On the first moun- 
tain the devil offers to give Jesus all the king- 
doms of the world and their glory on the 
condition that he worship him. On the last 
mountain, where Jesus is worshipped by others, 
Jesus declares that he has been given all author- 
ity in heaven and earth. The two texts mark the 
beginning and end of Jesus’ labours: he rejects 


the devils temptations, choosing instead to 
travel the hard road of obedient sonship 
which in the end brings exaltation. 

The devil is the same as Satan (v. 10; 12:26; 
16:23) and Beelzebul (10:25; 12:24, 27). He is ‘the 
enemy’ (13:39) who, in tempting Jesus, only acts 
as he does towards all (cf. 6:13; 26:41). But 
throughout Matthew he and his evil underlings 
(4:23; 8:16, 28; 9:32; 12:22; 23:39; 15:22; 17:18) 
always wear faces of defeat. The devil’s failure 
with Jesus in the temptation narrative is para- 
digmatic: he nowhere wins. Jesus, for instance, 
easily casts out demons. So there is in Matthew 
a recognition of the limitations of the powers of 
iniquity. These are strictly circumscribed. 


(4:12-17) On the literary level these verses sig- 
nal the beginning of the public ministry, move 
Jesus from Nazareth to Capernaum, and intro- 
duce in summary fashion the content of Jesus’ 
proclamation. On the theological level, they 
underline three recurring themes—the fulfil- 
ment of Scripture (vv. 14-16), the salvation of 
the Gentiles (v. 15), and the announcement of 
the kingdom of God (v. 17). This last calls the 
most attention to itself; for it not only repeats 
words of the Baptist (3:2), but the ingressive 
aorist (@rxato) connotes repetition: Jesus evi- 
dently utters the words again and again. So 
just as 1:1 stands over the whole gospel, so 
does v. 17 stand over the entire public ministry. 

Jesus, like the Baptist, proclaims the nearness 
of the kingdom of God (or heaven; the expres- 
sions are, pace some scholars, equivalent). In 
Matthew this kingdom is God’s eschatological 
rule which is even now establishing itself. In 
fact, it is entering the world through a complex 
of events, some of which have taken place (e.g. 
the Messiah’s first advent; cf. 11:12: 12:28), some 
of which are taking place (e.g. 10:16-23), and 
some of which will take place in the near future 
(e.g. much of chs. 24, 25). 


(4:18-22) The structure of the two short pas- 
sages in this paragraph—(1) appearance of 
Jesus; (2) disciples at work; (3) call to disciple- 
ship; (4) obedient response—reappears in 9:9. 
The source of the common arrangement is 1 
Kings 19:19-21, Elijah’s call of Elisha. There Eli- 
jah appears and finds Elisha at work, after which 
the former puts his mantle upon the latter, that 
is, calls him to share his prophetic office. The 
story ends with Elisha following Elijah. The 
difference between Kings and the NT accounts 
is that whereas Elisha asks if he may first kiss his 
parents and perform a sacrifice and then is (in 
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the LXX and Josephus’ retelling) given permis- 
sion so to act, in the NT Jesus permits no tarry- 
ing. His radical demand leaves no time even for 
saying farewell (cf. 8:21-2; 10:35-7). See further 
Hengel (1981). Within their broader context, vv. 
18-22 illustrate the nature of Christian disciple- 
ship. They offer an example of wholehearted 
obedience to the call of Christ, an obedience 
which is expected of all, even to the point of 
great personal sacrifice. (Cf. further rcs F.) 


(4:23-5:2) This is the first of many editorial 
summaries (of which there at least two between 
each major discourse). They do not just sum- 
marize what comes before or after, but also 
supply narrative continuity, lengthen narrative 
time, expand the geographical range, create a 
picture of movement (Jesus goes from here to 
there), highlight central themes, and tell us that 
Matthew’s material is only a selection: Jesus did 
much more. 

Between 4:23 and 9:35, which together create 
an inclusio, Jesus first teaches (the Sermon on 
the Mount—hereafter SM) and then secondly 
acts (chs. 8-9). Afterwards, in ch. 10, where he 
instructs and sends out the disciples for mission, 
he tells them to do and say what he has said and 
done. This circumstance means that Jesus is the 
model missionary, and it explains the parallel- 
ism not only between 4:23 and 9:35 but also 
between 4:17 and 10:6 and 4:24 and 10:1. 

It is common to view the mountain of 5:1 as a 
counterpart to Sinai. As Matthew Henry had it, 
‘Christ preached this sermon, which is an ex- 
position of the law, upon a mountain, because 
upon a mountain the law was given.’ Matthew's 
Greek (anebé eis to oros: he went up the moun- 
tain) does recall pentateuchal passages having 
to do with Moses (e.g. Ex 19:3, 12, 13). And Jewish 
tradition spoke of Moses sitting on Sinai (so 
already the Exagogue of Ezekiel; cf. b. Meg. 21a). 
Furthermore, other Moses typologies from 
antiquity have their Mosaic heroes sitting on a 
mountain (e.g. 2 Esdras 14); Mekilta on Ex 19:11 
and 29:18 and other sources claim that Israel 
was healed at the foot of Sinai (cf. 4:23); and 
8:1, the conclusion of the SM, is identical with 
Ex 34:29 LXX A, which recounts Moses’ descent 
from Sinai. 

In its entirety, this passage, which gives us a 
brief overview of Jesus’ ministry to Israel, intro- 
duces the SM. It makes the crowds as well as the 
disciples hear Jesus, who heals them. So before 
the demands there is healing. The crowds, hav- 
ing done nothing, are benefited. Grace comes 
before task. 
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Jesus’ Demands Upon Israel (5:3-7:27) 
4:23-5:2, which opens the SM, and 7:28-8:11, which 
concludes it, share several words and phrases— 
‘great crowds followed him’, ‘the mountain’, 
‘going up/down’, ‘teaching’. The correlations 
mark the intervening material in 5:3-7:27 as a 
distinct literary unit with its own beginning and 
end. Within that literary unit the eschatological 
blessings of the faithful in 5:3-12 are balanced by 
the eschatological warnings of 7:13-27. 

The beatitudes are followed by 5:13-16 (salt 
and light), a section which supplies a general 
heading for the detailed paraenesis that follows. 
It is a transitional passage which moves from 
the life of the blessed future to the demands of 
life in the present, in which the theme switches 
from gift to task, and in which those who live as 
5:17-7:12 directs are summarily characterized. 

5:17-7:12 in turns divides itself into three 
major sections. There is first of all 5:17-48, on 
Jesus and Torah. Then there is the ‘cult-didache’ 
(Betz 1985) in 6:1-18. It covers properly ecclesi- 
astical  issues—almsgiving, prayer, fasting. 
Thirdly there is 6:19-7:12, the first half of 
which has to do with worldly goods and cares 
(6:19-34), the second with, primarily, attitude 
towards others (7:1-12). So the section in its 
entirety covers social issues. One suspects that 
the very structure of the SM reflects the famous 
maxim attributed to Simeon the Just, according 
to which the world stands on three things— 
Torah, temple service, and pious social acts 
(m. °Abot 1.2). The period after 70 cz evidently 
saw discussion of the traditional pillars because 
the second, after the destruction of the temple, 
became problematic (cf.’Abot R. Nat. 4). Was the 
SM a Christian answer to the old Jewish ques- 
tion, What does the world stand upon? 

Valid interpretation of the SM must keep 
several things in view. First, the SM is not an 
adequate or complete summation of anybody’s 
religion (contrast Betz 1985; Betz interprets the 
SM as an epitome). It was never intended to 
stand by itself; it is rather part of a larger 
whole. The SM’s demands are perverted when 
isolated from the grace and Christology which 
appear from Matthew in its entirety. The SM is 
in the middle of a story about God’s gracious 
overture to his people through his Son. Read in 
its entirety it brings together gift and task, grace 
and law, benefit and demand. Secondly, the SM 
presupposes the existence of the Christian com- 
munity. This is why God is ‘our Father’. The 
church is the surrogate family which lightens 
the Messiah’s Torah: tasks jointly undertaken 
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become easier. In addition, the church belongs 
to salvation history; its story is the story of 
Israel and the story of Jesus, and these stories, 
it is assumed, have altered human existence and 
changed the historical possibilities. Thirdly, the 
SM must be associated with the Kingdom of 
God. The SM does not speak to ordinary people 
in ordinary circumstances. It instead addresses 
itself to those overtaken by an overwhelming 
reality. This reality can remake the individual 
and beget a new life. Beyond that, the SM sees 
all through the eyes of eternity. It does not so 
much look forward, from the present to the 
consummation, as back from the consumma- 
tion to the present. Mt 5-7 presents the unadul- 
terated will of God because it proclaims the will 
of God as it will be lived when the kingdom 
comes in its fullness. This is why the SM is so 
radical, so heedless of all earthly contingencies, 
why it always blasts complacency and shallow 
moralism and disturbs every good conscience. 
Finally, the SM is a Christological document. 
Not only do the beatitudes imply that Jesus is 
the eschatological herald of Isa 61, but the qual- 
ities they praise—e.g. meekness and mercy— 
are manifested throughout the ministry (cf. 
9:27-31; 11:29:20:29-34; 21:5). Again, the para- 
graph about turning the other cheek (5:38-42) 
has been moulded so as to foreshadow events 
from the last days of Jesus, and the Lord’s Prayer 
is echoed in Jesus’ own prayer (see 26:42). The 
SM then is partly a summary of its speaker's 
deeds; or, put differently, Jesus illustrates his 
demands. In Matthew Jesus is a moral model, 
and the SM proclaims likeness to the God of 
Israel (5:48) through the virtues of Jesus Christ. 


(5:3-12) The beatitudes do not exhibit any 
obvious structure; but it may be significant that 
the triad is the structural key to the SM and that 
there are nine (= 3 x 3) beatitudes (cf. Epipha- 
nius, Apophthegmata Patrum, 13, where the num- 
ber of the beatitudes is reckoned as three times 
the Trinity). However that may be, wv. 3-12 
contain first of all eschatological blessings; 
that is, the beatitudes are first of all promise 
and consolation. The first half of each beatitude 
depicts the community’s present; the second 
half foretells the community’s future; and the 
juxtaposition of the two radically different situ- 
ations permits the trials of everyday life to be 
muted by contemplation of the world to come. 
This hardly excludes the implicit moral de- 
mand: one is certainly called to become what 
the beatitudes praise (cf. the beatitudes in Sir 


25:7-10; 4Q525 2). But Matthew’s beatitudes are 
not formally imperatives. Like the eschato- 
logical blessings in 13:16 and Rev 19:9 and 
22:14, they offer hope and indeed function as a 
practical theodicy. Although there is no explan- 
ation of evil, the imagination, through contem- 
plation of God’s future, engenders hope and 
makes the present tolerable. 

Because Isa 61:1, 2, and 7 speak of good news 
for the poor (cf. Mt 5:3), comforting all who 
mourn (cf. Mt 5:4), and of inheriting the earth 
or land (cf. Mt 5:5), Matthew’s beatitudes make 
an implicit Christological claim: they are 
uttered by the anointed one of Isa 61. The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon Jesus (3:16); he has been 
anointed to bring good tidings to the poor, to 
bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty 
to the captives, to comfort those who mourn 
(cf. Lk 418-19 and the messianic application of 
Isa 61 in 4Q521). 

There is nothing formally remarkable 
about Matthew’s beatitudes. The form, ‘blessed’ 
(makarios) + subject + ‘that’ (hoti) clause, is 
attested elsewhere (cf. Gen 30:13; Tob 13:16), as 
are the eschatological orientation (cf. Dan 12:12; 
1 Enoch 58:2-3), the grouping together of several 
beatitudes (cf. 4Q525 2; 2 Enoch 52:1-14), and the 
third person plural address (cf. Pss. Sol. 17:44; 
Tob 13:14). 

‘Blessed are the poor in spirit’ (cf. 1QM 14:7) 
means much the same as ‘blessed are the meek’, 
and ‘for theirs is the kingdom of heaven’ is 
another way of saying ‘they will inherit the 
earth’ (cf. Ps 37:11). Both beatitudes are about 
eschatological reversal. Those who are without 
power or status and who depend upon God will 
be given the kingdom of heaven and inherit the 
earth when things are turned upside down at 
the last judgement. As it says in b. Pesah. 50a, 
‘those who are on top here are at the bottom 
there, and those who are at the bottom here are 
on the top there’. 

‘Those who mourn’ (v. 4) are not, against 
Augustine, sorry for their sins so much as they 
are aggrieved that while now the wicked pros- 
per, the saints do not, and God has not yet 
righted the situation. The ‘righteousness’ that 
the saints hunger and thirst for (v. 6) is neither 
justification nor eschatological vindication but 
the right conduct that God requires (cf. v. 10). 
Seemingly implied is the notion that the saints 
are not as a matter of fact righteous; rather, 
righteousness is always the goal which lies 
ahead: it must ever be sought. To be ‘pure in 
heart’ (v. 8; cf. Ps 24:3-4) means harmony 
between inward thought and outward deed; it 
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involves a singleness of intention, that intention 
being the doing of God’s will. To ‘see God’ (v. 8) 
has been understood as a literal vision of God's 
body (cf. Ps. Clem. Hom. 17:7), a literal vision of 
the glorified Christ (cf. 17:1-8; Cor 15:3-11; so 
Philoxenus), a spiritual or mental apprehension 
(cf. ‘I see the point’; see Origen, C. Cels. 7.33—4), 
an indirect perception through unspecified 
effects of God (cf. Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 4.20.6), 
or an apprehension of the image of God in the 
perfected saints (so Gregory of Nyssa and much 
Eastern Orthodox tradition). The text unfortu- 
nately does not decide the point. But one thing 
is obvious: the vision of God is here eschato- 
logical. Nothing is said of the possibility of 
seeing God in the present life. One day the 
saints will enjoy what the angels, according to 
18:10, even now experience (cf. Augustine, De 
civ. dei 22.29). (Cf. further Fas c.) 

The last two beatitudes (vv. 10-12) envisage 
the most difficult aspects of discipleship— 
persecution and ridicule. They offer consola- 
tion not only by promising reward in heaven 
but also by observing the similar ill-treatment 
of ‘the prophets’. The effect is to draw into 
Israel’s sacred history the community of readers 
who find themselves in Matthew’s text. 


(5:13-16) The parables about salt, light, and 
lamp are the general heading for 5:17-7:12. 
They together offer a summary description of 
those who live the SM. It is no longer the Torah 
or the temple or Jerusalem or Israel that is the 
salt or light of the world (cf. Isa 60:1-3; Bar 4:2; 
b. Ber. 28b) but the church. Moreover, Jesus’ 
followers are not the salt or light of Israel (con- 
trast T. Levi 14:3) but of the whole world (the 
Gentile mission is presupposed). ‘What the soul 
is in a body, this the Christians are in the world’ 
(Ep. Diogn. 6.1). 


(5:17-20) In denying the suspicion that Jesus 
abolishes the Torah, these verses look forwards, 
not backwards, for no such suspicion could 
arise from what has gone before. They intro- 
duce 5:21-48 and declare that the so-called ‘an- 
titheses’ are not antitheses: Matthew’s Jesus does 
not overturn Moses or set believers free from 
the law. (Alternative interpretations of this pas- 
sage are often motivated by a desire to bring 
Matthew closer to Paul; but the NT appears to 
have more than one judgement on the status of 
the Torah, and we should read Matthew on its 
own terms.) 

These verses not only rebut in advance a 
wrong interpretation of 5:21-48 but also supply 
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a clue for the right interpretation. In announ- 
cing that the righteousness of disciples must 
exceed that of the Jewish leaders, v. 20 antici- 
pates that Jesus’ words in the subsequent para- 
graphs will require even more than the Torah 
itself requires. The tension between Jesus’ teach- 
ing and the Mosaic law is not that those who 
accept the former will transgress the latter; ra- 
ther it is that they will achieve far more than 
they would if the Torah were their only guide. 


(5:21-48) This section, which falls into two 
triads—5:21-6 + 27-30 + 31-2 || 5:33-7 + 38 
42 + 43-8—has generated many conflicting 
interpretations, but four propositions seem 
more probable than not. First, 5:21-48 does 
not set Jesus’ words over against Jewish inter- 
pretations of the Mosaic law; rather there is 
contrast with the Bible itself. ‘You have heard 
that it was said to those of ancient times’ refers 
to Sinai. Secondly, although Jesus’ words are 
contrasted with the Torah, the two are not 
contradictory (cf. 5:17-20). Certainly those who 
obey vv. 21-48 will not find themselves break- 
ing any Jewish law. Thirdly, 5:21-48 is not Jesus’ 
interpretation of the law. The declaration that 
remarriage is adultery, for example, is set forth 
as a new teaching grounded not in exegesis but 
Jesus’ authority. Fourthly, the six paragraphs 
illustrate, through concrete examples, what 
sort of attitude and behaviour Jesus requires 
and how his demands surpass those of the 
Torah without contradicting the Torah. 

Many have complained that the teaching of 
wv. 21-48 is impractical. As Dostoevsky’s Grand 
Inquisitor says, Jesus ‘judged humanity too 
highly’, for ‘it was created weaker and lower 
than Christ thought’. But the SM, which is so 
poetical, dramatic, and pictorial, offers not a set 
of rules—the ruling on divorce is the excep- 
tion—but rather seeks to instil a moral vision. 
Literal (mis)interpretation accordingly leads to 
absurdities. The text, which implies that God 
demands a radical obedience which cannot be 
casuistically formulated, functions more like a 
story than a legal code. Its primary purpose is to 
instill principles and qualities through a vivid 
inspiration of the moral imagination. What one 
comes away with is not an incomplete set of 
statutes but an unjaded impression of a challen- 
ging moral ideal. That ideal may ever be beyond 
grasp, but that is what enables it ever to beckon 
its adherents forward. 


(5:21-6) Moses prescribes punishment for 
murder (cf. Ex 21:12; etc.), Jesus punishment for 


anger and insulting speech. The hyperbolic 
equation of murder with anger (also found in 
Jewish tradition) shifts attention from the out- 
ward act to the inward state (cf. 5:27-30) and 
makes anger and harsh words grievous sins to 
be exorcized at all costs. In contrast to later 
Christian interpretation, Jesus makes no allow- 
ance for justified anger (such as anger towards 
the devil). This seems to take us beyond the 
wisdom tradition, which permits, even encour- 
ages, appropriate hatred and anger (cf. Sir 1:22; 
Eph 4:26). 


(5:27-30) Jesus’ prohibition of lust and its 
equation with adultery (cf. T. Iss. 7:2) do not 
contradict the biblical injunction against adul- 
tery (Ex 20:14; Deut 5:18), for Jesus himself 
speaks against this sin (5:32; 15:19; 19:9). Rather 
does he pass beyond the Decalogue to require 
more: vv. 27—30 at once uphold and supplement 
the law. While the verses assume that the exter- 
nal act is evil, no less evil is the intention that 
brings it forth, and ‘it is each one’s intention 
that is examined’ (Ps.-Phoc. 52; cf. Ep. Arist. 133; in 
holding that intention is to be judged as deed— 
as also in 5:21-6—Jesus is closer to the rabbis 
associated with the House of Shammai than 
those associated with Hillel; see b. Qidd. 43a). 
Matthew’s construction (pros to epithumésai, ‘to 
lust’) implies that the sin lies not in the entrance 
of a thought but in letting it incite to wrongful 
passion. 

The vivid demands for personal sacrifice in vv. 
29-30 (which reappear in 18:8-9) are hyperbolic: 
they underscore the seriousness of the sin. 
Literal amputation is hardly envisaged, for the 
problem is not the body as such but the sin 
that dwells in it (cf. Rom 7:17, 20). Nor should 
we (despite Jn 20:20, 25) visualize a mutilated 
resurrected body. The bizarre images, which 
arouse the imagination and enhance memory, 
instead underline that one cannot disclaim 
responsibility by blaming the body. Actions 
are psychosomatic, and body and soul, being 
united, are judged as one accountable individual. 


(5:31-2) If lust is like adultery, so too is divorce. 
Jesus summarizes Deut 24:1-4, where allowance 
is made for remarriage, and then goes on to say 
that (for a man) to divorce (a woman) except for 
porneia causes her (because she will remarry) to 
commit adultery. As it stands no explanation is 
offered; but 19:3-9 will provide such. The as- 
sumption is that monogamy must be upheld. 
Erasmus and most Protestants have thought 
Matthew allows the innocent party to divorce 


and remarry in the event of porneia. But accord- 
ing to the almost universal patristic as well as 
Roman Catholic opinion, separation but not 
remarriage is permitted. Unfortunately the text 
does not admit of a definitive interpretation. 

The meaning of porneia has been disputed. 
Most take it to mean either sexual unfaithful- 
ness within marriage or incest. In favour of the 
latter, we can envisage a situation in which 
Gentiles entering the community were found 
to be, because of marriages made before con- 
version, in violation of the levitical laws of 
incest (see Lev 17). But there is no patristic 
support for the equation of porneia with adul- 
tery, and in 1:18-25 Joseph, who determines to 
divorce his wife because of suspected adultery, 
is just-—an odd comment if Jesus’ ruling does 
not cover his case. 


(5:33-7) The OT permits oaths in everyday 
speech—provided they are neither false nor 
irreverent. But for Jesus oaths are not needed 
(cf. Jas 5:12); for the presupposition behind the 
oath is that there are two types of statements, 
one of which demands commitment (the oath), 
one of which does not (the statement without an 
oath). But Jesus enjoins invariable commitment 
to every statement so that the oath becomes 
superfluous. 

The paragraph opens by summarizing the 
teaching found in Ex 20:7; Lev 19:12; Num 
30:3-15, and elsewhere. Perhaps Ps 50:14 in par- 
ticular is in mind. Despite the reservation 
shown to oaths in some Jewish sources (e.g. 
Sir 23:9; m. Dem. 2:3), one wonders whether 
Jesus’ command is to be understood literally as 
forbidding all oaths. (Tolstoy went so far as to 
affirm that Jesus’ words require the abolition of 
courts.) Perhaps indeed the situation envisaged 
is not swearing in court but swearing in every- 
day speech. However that may be, early Chris- 
tian literature does not show much aversion to 
swearing (e.g. Gal 1:20; Rev 10:6; Prot. Jas. 4:1), 
and Matthew itself seems to presuppose the 
validity of certain oaths (23:16—22). Further, the 
reduction of speech to ‘yes, yes’ and ‘no, no’ is 
obviously hyperbole. (The meaning of this last 
appears to be: let your yes be true and your no 
be true; or perhaps: let your yes be only yes— 
not yes and an oath—and let your no be no— 
not no and an oath.) 

In the Mishnah oaths by heaven, by earth, 
and by one’s own head are all viewed as not 
binding by at least some authorities (e.g. m. Ned. 
1.3). This may explain their appearance here. If it 
was claimed by some that oaths by heaven or 
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earth or Jerusalem or one’s head were, because 
not binding, not covered by Jesus prohibition, 
vv. 34-5 counters by linking heaven and earth 
and Jerusalem to God, thereby making all oaths 
binding and so nullifying any casuistic attempt 
to circumvent v. 344. 


(5:38-42) Following the citation of the law of 
reciprocation in v. 38 (cf. Ex 21:24; Lev 24:20; 
Deut 19:21) Jesus goes on to offer a general 
principle in v. 39 which has four illustrations: 
the disciple is (1) personally insulted then (2) 
taken to court then (3) impressed to do a sol- 
dier’s bidding then (4) asked to help one in need 
of funds. The brief scenes vividly represent the 
demand for an unselfish temperament, for 
naked humility and a willingness to suffer the 
loss of one’s personal rights: evil should be 
requited with good. There is no room for ven- 
geance on a personal level (cf. Rom 12:19). 

These verses are not a repudiation of Moses. 
While in the Pentateuch the lex talionis belongs 
to the judiciary process, this is not the sphere of 
application in Matthew. Jesus does not over- 
throw the principle of equivalent compensation 
on an institutional level—that question is just 
not addressed—but declares it illegitimate 
for his followers to apply it to their private 
disputes. 

This passage shares language with Isa 50:4—9 
LXX. There are also thematic parallels—both 
this and Isa 50:4—11 depict the unjust treatment 
of an innocent individual and use the termin- 
ology of the lawcourt. Clearly Matthew alludes 
to the third Servant Song; the allusion does 
more than inject a vague scriptural aura, rather 
do we see the truth when we observe that Isa 
50:4-9 is again alluded to in the passion narra- 
tive, in 26:67 (cf. 27:30): the scriptural text asso- 
ciated with turning the other cheek is also 
associated with the passion of Jesus. Further- 
more, of the seven words shared by this passage 
and Isa 50:4-9, two appear again in the passion 
narrative—‘strike’ (rapizo) (26:67) and ‘cloak/ 
clothes’ (27:31, 35). Indeed, ‘strike’ appears only 
twice in the First Gospel, here in v. 39 and in 
26:67; and in both places an innocent person is 
struck—just as in v. 40 and 27:31, 35, an inno- 
cent person’s clothes are taken. So the allusions 
to Isa 50:4-9 are in effect allusions to the pas- 
sion of Jesus. Put otherwise, this passage super- 
imposes three images: the suffering Christian, 
the suffering Christ, and the suffering servant. 
Jesus’ own story offers an illustration of his 
imperative. If he speaks of eschewing violence 
and not resisting evil, of being slapped, of 
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having one’s clothes taken, and of being com- 
pelled to serve the Romans, the conclusion to 
his own life makes his words concrete: he es- 
chews violence (26:51—4); he does not resist evil 
(26:36-56; 27:12-14); he is struck (26:67); he has 
his garments taken (27:28, 35); and his cross is 
carried by one requisitioned by Roman order 
(27:32). Here then we meet two themes found 
throughout Matthew: the congruence between 
word and deed, speech and action—an idea so 
important for Hellenistic philosophy—and 
Jesus’ status as moral exemplar, which requires 
an imitation of Christ. 


(5:43-8) The material on love of one’s enemy, 
as the last of the six paragraphs introduced by 
5117-20, is climactic, and it contains the most 
important and most difficult commands. Jesus 
begins by quoting Lev 19:18 (Love your neigh- 
bour), which he will again quote—and 
uphold—in 19:19 and 22:39. But ‘hate your 
enemy’ is not found in the OT, although similar 
sentiments appear (e.g. Deut 7:2; the closest 
parallels occur in the Dead Sea scrolls, where 
the sons of light hate the sons of darkness). 
Jesus does not contradict Lev 19:18 but goes 
beyond it. For the Pentateuch understands 
‘neighbour’ as fellow Israelite, and this allows 
one to confine love to one’s own kind, or even 
to define ‘neighbour’ in opposition to ‘enemy’. 
These verses, however, give ‘neighbour’ its 
broadest definition (cf. Lk 10:29-37). If one 
loves even one’s enemies, who will not be 
loved? 

The context equates enemies with those 
who persecute the faithful. This means those 
enemies are not just one’s personal opponents 
but God’s opponents. Further, ‘love’ is clarified 
by what follows: one must pray for enemies, do 
good to them, and greet them. Jesus is speaking 
of actions which benefit others. In this the dis- 
ciple is only imitating God, who causes the sun 
to shine and the rain to fall upon all, not just the 
righteous. 

v. 48 belongs first to the unit that begins in 
v. 43. Certainly the motif of imitating God takes 
one back to v. 45. At the same time v. 48 is the 
fitting culmination of all of 5:21 ff., for through- 
out the section Jesus asks for ‘perfection’, for 
something that cannot be surpassed. What 
more can be done about lust if it has been 
driven from one’s heart? And who else is left 
to love after one has loved the enemy? ‘Be 
perfect’ is not a call to sinlessness; nor does 
the imperative posit two sorts of believers, the 
merely good on the one hand and the perfect on 


the other. Jesus’ call to perfection is a call to 
completeness. 


(6:1-18) While the subject of 5:21-48 is Jesus 
and the Torah, in vv. 1-18 the cult becomes the 
subject. The former has mostly to do with ac- 
tions, the latter with intentions. That is, this 
passage is a sort of commentary on 5:21-48: 
having been told what to do, one now learns 
how to do it. 

The little cult-didache opens with a general 
statement of principle. Righteousness is not to 
be done in order to be seen by others (cf. Rom 
2:28-9); right deeds must come from right 
intention, which involves humility and self- 
forgetfulness (v. 1). The idea is elaborated upon 
in the three subsequent paragraphs. The first 
is on almsgiving, the second on prayer, the 
third on fasting. Each opens with a declaration 
of subject (vv. 2a, 5a, 16a), follows with a pro- 
hibition of wrong practice (vv. 2b, 5b, 16b), and 
gives instruction on proper practice (vv. 3—4, 6, 
17-18). 

vv. 2-4 concern not whether one gives alms 
but how. The teaching is akin to b. B. Bat. 9b: ‘One 
who gives charity in secret is greater than Moses.’ 
The blowing of a trumpet is probably just a 
picturesque way of indicating the making of 
an announcement or the calling of attention to 
oneself. But trumpets may sometimes have been 
blown when alms were asked for (cf. b. Ber. 6b), so 
it is just possible that some unknown custom is 
being protested. There may also be a pun on the 
shofar chests that were set up in the temple and in 
the provinces. If the trumpet-shaped receptacles 
for alms could be made to resound when coins 
were thrown into them, perhaps our verse was 
originally a polemical barb at the practice. 

The section on prayer, vv. 5—15, rejects pray- 
ing in public places with the intent to be seen by 
others and then goes on to spurn long-winded 
or repetitious prayer (cf. Eccles 5:2; Matthew's 
‘do not heap up empty phrases as the Gentiles 
do’ is consistent with his audience being largely 
Jewish Christians). There follows the Lord’s 
prayer, a model of brevity. Although Christian 
tradition has usually understood the prayer as 
having to do with everyday needs, much is to be 
said for interpreting it as an eschatological 
prayer. ‘Hallowed be your name’, ‘your king- 
dom come’, and ‘your will be done’ may ask 
God to usher in his everlasting reign. The re- 
quest for ‘bread of the morrow’ (NRSV marg.) 
may be a prayer for the bread of life or heavenly 
manna of the latter days. ‘Forgive us our debts’ 
may envisage the coming judgement. And ‘do 


not bring us to the time of trial’ may refer to the 
messianic woes (cf. Rev 3:10), (see further Lk 
11:1—-13). 

The Lord’s prayer is followed by two verses 
on forgiveness. A similar sequence appears in 
Mt 11:23—5 and Lk 17:3-6. There appears to have 
been a traditional connection between prayer 
and forgiveness: prayer is not efficacious unless 
the members of the community are reconciled 
to each other. 


(6:19-34) The four paragraphs which make up 
this passage have to do with earthly treasure— 
vv. 19-21 with not storing it up, vv. 22-3 with 
being generous, v. 24 with serving God instead 
of mammon, and vv. 25-34 with not being 
anxious about food and clothing. 

The passage contains three antitheses—earth/ 
heaven (vv. 19-21), darkness/light (vv. 22-3), 
wealth (= mammon)/God (v. 24). The focus of 
the first is the heart, the second the eye, the third 
service. The determination of the heart to store 
up treasure in heaven or on earth creates either 
inner light or darkness while the resultant state 
of one’s ‘eye’ (intent) moves one to serve either 
God or mammon. So one’s treasure tells the tale 
of one’s heart. 

vv. 22-3 do not liken the eyes to a window 
but to a lamp (cf. Dan 10:6; Zech 4; b. Sabb. 
151b). The picture is not of light going in but 
of light going out. This accords with the com- 
mon pre-modern understanding of vision, 
according to which the eyes have their own 
light (so e.g. Plato and Augustine). To say that 
when one’s eye is ‘healthy’ (generous, cf. Prov 
22:9; m. ’Abot 2.19) one is full of light means that 
generosity is proof of the light within—just as 
to say that when one’s eye is ‘unhealthy’ (un- 
generous, cf. 20:15) one is full of darkness means 
that covetousness is a sign of inner darkness. 
vv. 24-34 follow 19-23 as encouragement 
follows demand. The commands to serve God 
instead of mammon, especially when interpreted 
in the light of the rest of the gospel (e.g. 5:39-42; 
19:16-30), are difficult, and their observance will 
bring insecurity. So vv. 24-34 are the pastor's 
addendum: they are respite from the storm 
that is the SM. Those who undertake the hard 
demands of the gospel have a Father in heaven 
who gives good gifts to his children. 


(7:1-12) Matthew now turns from one social 
issue, what to do with and about mammon 
(6:19-34), to another, how to treat one’s neigh- 
bour. The new subject opens with the impera- 
tive not to judge or condemn. This is not a 
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prohibition of simple ethical judgements but 
rather a way of calling for mercy, humility, 
and tolerance. The verses about the ‘speck’ and 
the ‘log’ (vv. 3-5) continue the theme of vv. 1-2 
but focus on hypocrisy (cf. Jn 7:53-8:11; Rom 
21). But v. 6 is difficult. Some have even thought 
it without meaning in its present context. The 
point, however, is that if there must not be too 
much severity (vv. 1-5), there must at the same 
time not be too much laxity (v. 6). While this 
much is plain, one does not know whether 
‘your pearls’ stands for any particular thing. 
Should we think of the gospel itself (cf. 13:45- 
6) or of esoteric teachings or practices? vv. 7-11 
follow. They are the twin of 6:24-34. Both fol- 
low an exhortation (6:19—21; 7:1-2), a parable on 
the eye (6:22-3; 7:3-5), and a second parable 
(6:24; 7:6), and both refer to the heavenly 
Father’s care for his own. Both also argue from 
the lesser to the greater and offer encourage- 
ment for those bombarded by the hard instruc- 
tion in the rest of the SM. 

The Golden Rule (which was well known to 
pre-Christian Jewish tradition) brings to a cli- 
max the central section of the SM (5:17-7:11). 
Mention of ‘the law and the prophets’ creates 
an inclusio within which Matthew has treated the 
law, the cult, and social issues. v. 12 is then, in 
rabbinic fashion, a general rule which is not 
only the quintessence of the law and the 
prophets but also of the SM. Interpreted within 
this gospel as a whole it is certainly not an 
expression of ‘naive egoism’ (Bultmann 
1963:103); nor is it even an expression of ‘com- 
mon sense’ or ‘naturallaw’ (Theophylact). Ra- 
ther, as Luz (1985:430) has it, the Golden Rule 
is ‘radicalized’ by the SM: ‘everything, without 
exception, which is demanded by love and the 
commandments of Jesus you should do for 
other people’. 


(7:13-29) The SM winds down with warnings. 
There is first the declaration about the two ways 
(vv. 13-14), then the warnings about false 
prophets (vv. 15-23), then the parable of the 
two builders (vv. 24-7). All this balances the 
blessings which open the SM. 

v. 14 is not a dogmatic calculation that most 
human beings will go to hell. Not only does this 
interpretation clash with the use of ‘many’ in 
8:11 and 20:28, but hyperbolic declarations are 
common in Jewish hortative material (cf. m. 
Qidd. 1.10: ‘If one performs a single command- 
ment it will be well with him and he shall have 
length of days and shall inherit the land; but if 
he neglects a single commandment it shall be ill 
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with him and he shall not have length of days 
and shall not inherit the land’). It probably 
means that one should act as if only a very few 
will enter Paradise. 

The identity of the false prophets in vv. 15- 
23 is unknown, although suggestions abound 
(e.g. Pharisees, antinomians, enthusiasts). We 
can say no more than that they were Christians 
(cf. 7:21) whom Matthew wished to attack 
(cf. 24:23-8). 

The memorable concluding parable in 7:24-7 
stresses the gravity of Jesus’ imperatives by tak- 
ing a dualistic point of view: there are really 
only two responses, obedience and disobedi- 
ence, and only two human fates, salvation and 
destruction. Shades of grey do not have much 
place in Matthew's moral exhortation. Many 
take the storm that strikes the two houses to 
stand for the calamities and afflictions of every- 
day life, but in the OT God’s judgement can 
come in a storm (as with Noah’s flood); and in 
later Jewish literature the trials of the latter days 
are sometimes pictured as terrible tempests (e.g. 
2 Apoc. Bar. 53:7-12). Maybe our parable should 
conjure up in the mind the storm of the 
eschatological ordeal. 

vv. 28-9, which conclude the SM, should not 
be quickly passed over. First, the items it shares 
with 4:23-52 make the beginning and end of the 
SM mirror each other. Secondly, the line is 
similar to others which close chs. 10, 13, 18, 
and 24-5 and helps clarify the outline of the 
entire book (see mr £.11). Thirdly, one is put in 
mind of a formula used in Deut 31:1, 24 and 
32:45. It seems likely enough, given the clear 
allusions to Moses in 5:1-2 and 8:1 (cf. Ex 34:29 
LXX), that vv. 28-9 are one more piece of Mat- 
thew’s Moses typology. 


Jesus’ Deeds within and for Israel (8:1-9:34) 


Following the challenge of Jesus’ difficult 
speech in the SM, this passage gives us the 
challenge of his merciful deeds, which are 
performed for people from the margins of Jew- 
ish society or without status—a leper, a 
Roman’s servant, Peter’s mother-in-law, two 
demoniacs, etc.—and are grouped into three 
triads; see MT E.3. 


(8:1-4) The story of Jesus cleansing a leper— 
the disease is probably not what we know as 
leprosy but may be any one of several skin 
diseases—echoes both Num 12 (Moses heals 
Miriam) and 2 Kings 5:1-14 (Elisha heals Na- 
than). It comes appropriately here as illustration 
of one of the central themes of the SM: Jesus, 


who sends the healed man to a priest, observes 
the law of Moses (cf. Lev 13:49). But the story 
also links up with what follows. 11:5 makes the 
cleansing of lepers an item of eschatological 
expectation; so these verses stand as fulfilment 
to prophecy. Further, 10:8 instructs missionaries 
to heal lepers and so extends the notion of the 
imitation of Christ. 


(8:5-13) A nameless Roman centurion, an ex- 
emplar of faith, asks help from Jesus the Jew: a 
Roman commander becomes a supplicant. The 
request is for the man’s ‘son’ or ‘servant’ (the Gk. 
is ambiguous). Jesus’ response is apparently a 
question: ‘Should I come and cure him?’ (my tr.). 
Jesus hesitates to help a Gentile (cf. 15:24). But 
the soldier wins him over by a declaration of 
faith: Jesus, whose spiritual authority is analo- 
gous to the centurion’s military authority, needs 
only speak a word. Jesus’ response is threefold: 
(1) he declares that no one in Israel has such 
faith; (2) he makes a prophetic threat using the 
language of Ps 107:3—"the heirs of the kingdom’ 
(which cannot mean all Jews) will suffer 
eschatological rejection while many from east 
and west (Gentiles or diaspora Jews) will enjoy 
eschatological salvation—and (3) he heals the 
boy. (Cf. further Ffas n.) 


(8:14-17) Following the simple short story of 
the healing of Peters mother-in-law there is a 
brief summary (cf. 4:23—5; 9:35) which offers the 
NT’s only explicit citation of Isa 53. (But Mat- 
thew alludes to the chapter in 20:28; 27:12; 
26:28.) The quotation attributes Jesus’ healings 
to his spirit of self-sacrifice. 


(8:18-22) Before the next three miracle stories 
there are two encounters which emphasize the 
hardships of discipleship. The encounters belong 
here because they illustrate the moral of the 
stilling of the storm, which is a symbolic illustra- 
tion of what it means to follow Jesus. The first, 
vv. 19-20, in which a scribe addresses Jesus as 
‘teacher’ (not ‘Lord’) and is not asked to follow, 
may offer a negative illustration, whereas the 
second, vv. 21-2, in which Jesus is called ‘Lord’ 
and issues the call, ‘Follow me’, may offer a 
positive illustration. v. 20 could allude to Ps 8: 
‘the Son of Man’, who has nowhere to lay his 
head, in truth has all things under his feet, in- 
cluding the birds of the air. v. 22, which many 
have thought in tension with the commandment 
to honour father and mother, demands that ‘the 
[spiritually] dead’ take care of burial: Jesus must 
be followed now. The shocking saying should 


not be explained away as a mistranslation of a 
hypothetical Aramaic original or in terms of 
secondary burial or rites of mourning. Only a 
little more plausible is the attempt to find here 
an idiom expressing the duty of caring for one’s 
aged parents until they are dead. More likely we 
should find here a prophetic consciousness 
which can, ‘according to the need of the hour 
(b. Yebam. gob), flout custom and law (cf. Jer 16:1- 
9; Ezek 24). In any case early Christian texts 
follow Jewish tradition in making burial an act 
of lovingkindness (27:57—61, etc.). 


(8:23-7) The stilling of the storm is ‘a keryg- 
matic paradigm of the danger and glory of 
discipleship’ (Bornkamm 1963: 57). The sea and 
its storm symbolize the world and its difficulties 
(cf. Ps 65:5; 69:1-2), and the ship is, as in patristic 
exegesis, the church. So the main point is that 
discipleship requires faith in Jesus in the midst 
of trial. But there is also a Christological mes- 
sage. Jesus is a prophet greater than Jonah. (The 
parallels with Jonah are obvious; cf. esp. v. 24 
with Jon 1:4 MT.) Unlike Jonah, Jesus does not 
pray to God but directly addresses the storm; 
and in stilling the cosmic forces of evil that 
threaten the created order (cf. Ps 46; Rev 13:1; 
21:1), he exercises the power of YHWH himself 
(cf. Ps 65:7; Isa 51:9-10). 


(8:28-34) This narrative continues the theme 
of Jesus’ authority. It may depict the healing of 
Gentiles (cf. 8:5-13). Such is suggested by the 
location in the Decapolis and the fact that 
swine are being raised nearby. On the other 
hand, the population along the east coast of 
the Sea of Galilee was mixed, and in the other 
cases where Jesus bends his rule of confining his 
mission to the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
this is made plain (8:5-13; 15:21-8). In either 
event Jesus sends the demons into the water— 
apparently a punishment as they were thought 
to prefer dry places (cf. 12:43). But this success 
does not garner support for Jesus’ cause. As 
elsewhere his service for others generates hos- 
tility: good is repaid with evil. 


(9:1-8) In the story of the man sick with palsy 
Jesus—now home in Capernaum (cf. 4:13)—sees 
and responds to the faith of those who bring a 
paralytic: he forgives the man’s sins. The story 
presupposes that the infirmity has a spiritual 
cause (cf. Ex 20:5; 1 Cor 11:29-30; Jas 5:14-15; in 
9:32-4 a demon makes a man deaf and dumb). 
So by forgiving sins Jesus uproots the cause of 
the paralysis. Although 4QPrNab proves that at 
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least some Jews could think of one person for- 
giving another’s sins (with healing as the result), 
in Matthew the scribes object that Jesus has 
spoken evil (blaspheming’) because he has 
done what only God can do. Jesus, however, 
urges that it is easier to pronounce the forgive- 
ness of sins than to command someone to walk, 
this because only the latter can be objectively 
verified. Further, because Jesus, in the event, can 
in fact make the paralytic walk and so do the 
harder thing, others must wonder whether he 
cannot also forgive sins. 


(9:9-13) The first verse is an extraordinarily 
brief call story with the same structure as the 
two stories in 4:18-22; see above. The arrange- 
ment depends upon 1 Kings 19:19-21. In the 
objection story in vv. 10-13, which may be set 
in Peter’s house, Pharisees denigrate Jesus by 
asking how he can eat with tax collectors and 
sinners, that is, those who through apostasy 
have removed themselves from the covenant. 
Jesus responds with a proverb (the sick need a 
physician), a scripture (Hos 6:6), and a declar- 
ation about his mission (in which the ‘righteous’ 
are apparently the ‘(self-)righteous’). The scrip- 
ture, again quoted in 12:7, was probably an 
important text for Johannan ben Zakkai in the 
period after 70 ce: it helped people come to 
terms with the destruction of the temple. Per- 
haps then Matthew’s use of Hos 6:6 was polem- 
ical: Jesus, not the rabbis, properly applies the 
prophet’s words. 


(9:14-17) John the Baptist’s disciples (cf. 14:12) 
ask why the disciples of Jesus, the preacher of 
repentance, do not fast, that is, display acts of 
repentance. The question is not why they do 
not fast at all. For 5:17—20 implies that they at 
least keep the fast for the day of atonement (cf. 
Lev 16:1-34), and Jesus himself fasts in 4:111. 
Rather the issue is probably why they do not 
follow the custom (which the Pharisees fol- 
lowed) of fasting on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Jesus declares that guests do not fast during 
wedding celebrations and implies that the time 
of the Messiah’s presence is in this particular 
akin to a wedding celebration. But this in turn 
means that when the Messiah has gone such 
fasting will be appropriate. Jesus then adds the 
parables about the patch and wineskins. These 
too offer paradoxical combinations. Putting 
new cloth on an old garment and new wine 
into old wineskins are as improbable as 
wedding guests fasting. The implicit subject 
continues to be the discontinuity between old 
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and new. But there is also continuity: ‘so both 
are preserved’. Jesus’ message and the kingdom 
of God not only bring the new but fulfil Juda- 
ism: the past is not abandoned but fulfilled. 


(9:18-26) Here Jesus raises from the dead the 
daughter of a synagogue director (this justifies 
11:5: ‘and the dead are raised’) and heals a 
woman with a uterine haemorrhage. The for- 
mer he sets his hand upon (cf. the OT’s ‘hand 
of God’), the latter puts her hand upon him 
(or rather his ‘fringe’, that is, ‘tassel’, cf. 23:5). 
Because Jesus can read the thoughts of the 
woman with a haemorrhage, wv. 20-2 are really 
a sort of conversation. Their theme is faith— 
which in 9:28 is clarified as faith in Jesus as the 
embodiment and channel of God’s power and 
grace. ‘The hem of his garment’ may, as several 
older commentators thought, allude to the 
prophecy of Mal 4:2, where ‘the sun of right- 
eousness’ arises with ‘healing in his wings,’ for 
Jews sometimes spoke of the edges or fringes of 
their garments with a word whose first meaning 
is ‘wing’ (cf. Num 15:38; Deut 22:12). 


(9:27-31) This colourless healing story closely 
resembles 20:29-34, of which it may be a redac- 
tional doublet. It prepares for 11:5, which cites 
Isaiah’s prophecy of the healing of the blind. 
Blindness for an ancient Jew could involve not 
only poverty and hardship (cf. Mk 10:46) but 
also religious alienation (cf. Lev 21:20; 11QTem- 
ple 45:12-14). But the Torah makes some hu- 
manitarian provisions for the blind (e.g. Lev 
19:14), and Jesus’ ministry to the blind may be 
interpreted as an extension of such concern. 
The blind men call Jesus ‘Son of David’. This is 
a messianic title (1:1); but Jesus also heals as Son 
of David in 12:23; 15:22; and 20:30-1. This mat- 
ters because, with one exception, ‘son of David’ 
is, in the OT, used of Solomon, who was later 
renowned as a mighty healer and exorcist (cf. T. 
Sol. 1:7; 5:10; 20:1; 26:9). Perhaps then Matthew 
offers a Solomon typology. 


(9:32-4) The healing of a demoniac who is deaf 
and dumb—the Greek word, kophon, here 
means both—appropriately closes Matthew’s 
third miracle triad. Not only does it prepare 
for 11:5 (‘the deaf hear’), but the crowd’s declar- 
ation that Jesus’ ministry is like nothing in 
Israel’s history (cf. Judg 19:30) is climactic. More- 
over, v. 34 records the negative reaction of the 
Pharisees to the crowd’s wonder and so antici- 
pates the theme of opposition in the missionary 
discourse (cf. esp. 10:25). 


(9:35—-10:4) This unit, like 8:16-22, concludes a 
miracle triad, contains summary statements 
about Jesus’ healing ministry, and uses Scripture 
(sheep without a shepherd’ appears in Num 
27:17; 2 Chr 18:16; Jdt 11:19). It also closes off one 
section and opens another, concluding chs. 8—9 
and introducing the missionary discourse by 
equating the work of the disciples with the com- 
passionate work of Jesus (cf. 9:35 with 10:1). They 
do what he does and work in the eschatological 
harvest. By harking back to 4:23 and so forming 
an inclusio with the introduction to the SM, the 
passage makes Jesus’ words (chs. 5-7) and deeds 
(chs. 8-9) the fundamental context for under- 
standing 10:1-42. The twelve are to preach to 
Israel about the kingdom of God and to heal 
the sick (10:1, 7-8) and so imitate Jesus. Moreover, 
as 5:11-7:27 gives content to the command to 
preach the gospel (10:7), and as 8:1-9:34 gives 
content to the command to heal the sick, raise 
the dead, cleanse lepers, cast out demons (10:8), 
Jesus’ words and deeds are for the missionary 
example and precedent. 


The Disciples’ Ministry of Words and Deeds 
(10:142) 

10:1-4 opens with an implicit call to imitate 
Jesus the missionary. By casting out ‘unclean 
spirits’ (cf. 12:43) and healing the sick (cf. 4:23) 
the twelve, who have been in the background 
until now, repeat his deeds. Unlike a genealogy, 
in which the names outline a pre-history (cf. 
1:2-17), a list of students (cf. m. ’Abot 2.8) indi- 
cates a post-history—here the church under 
Peter's head. Peter is ‘first’, by which is meant 
not just first on the list but of privileged status. 
Judas, the most dishonoured, is last. 


(10:5-25) Following the instructions in vv. 5-15 
there comes first a list of hardships (vv. 16—23) 
and then a warning that the twelve—their num- 
ber corresponds to the tribes of Israel—will 
be treated as Jesus was treated (vv. 24-5). Al- 
together the picture is bleak: the future is full of 
tribulation. Thus the scene is set for 10:26-31, 
which (in a way reminiscent of 6:25-34 and 
7:7-11) offers consolation. 

Jesus opens with a prohibition—given prom- 
inence by its initial position—not to go to Gen- 
tiles or Samaritans (v. 5; in Matthew Jesus never 
visits Samaria). Jesus is sent only to the lost 
sheep (cf. 9:36) of the house of Israel. It is not 
until the turning-point marked by his death and 
resurrection that there will be a Gentile mission 
(28:19). The Messiah is, in accordance with the 
Scriptures, sent to Israel. 


vv. 11-15 concern the reception and rejection 
of missionaries in ‘town or village’ (cf. 9:35) and 
their response to such. The gift of peace is not 
just a social convention. Given the prophecies 
of peace for the eschatological age (e.g. Isa 52:7) 
and the eschatological content of the disciples’ 
mission, the apostolic greeting should be 
understood as a sign of the inbreaking of the 
kingdom: God is bringing šālôm. But when a 
place does not receive the good news, the Mes- 
siah’s emissaries will wipe their feet or shake the 
dust off themselves as they leave it. Such action 
is a public demonstration of the breaking of 
communion and the repudiation of responsibil- 
ity (cf. 27:24); and it intimates a fate worse than 
that which came to Sodom and Gomorrah, two 
cities remembered as so wicked that God made 
them a burned-out waste (Gen 18:16-19:29). 
Obviously it is unprecedented honour to hear 
the disciples’ proclamation and unprecedented 
failure to reject it. 

The prophecies of affliction in 10:16-23 go 
beyond the pre- Easter period to include later 
missionaries. So we pass from past to present 
without notice (cf. the situation in Jn 3). The 
transition reflects Matthew’s typification of the 
twelve: they stand for the Christians of later 
times. Further, the eschatological character of 
the sufferings, reinforced by the parallels in 
24:9-14 as well as in Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture, imply that the post- and pre-Easter periods 
both belong to the messianic woes and will only 
be ended when the Son of Man comes on the 
clouds of heaven. (So 10:23; the verse is not 
a reference to the resurrection, Pentecost, or 
the destruction of Jerusalem.) The missionary 
endeavour takes place in the latter days, and 
the suffering of missionaries is a manifestation 
of the birth-pangs which herald the advent of 
God's new world. 

The passion narrative has left more than 
traces in vv. 16—23. The fate the disciples face 
is analogous to what Jesus suffers in later chap- 
ters. Jesus too is handed over (26:45). He appears 
before a sanhedrin (26:59). He is whipped 
(20:19; cf. 27:26). He is led before a governor 
(271-26). He bears testimony before govern- 
ment officials (26:57-69; 27:11-26). He is 
betrayed by a member of the group closest to 
him (26:47-56). And he is killed. The reader 
recalls all this not only because ch. 10 is perme- 
ated by the implicit notion of Jesus Christ as 
model missionary but also because 10:24—-5 ex- 
plicitly sets the mistreatment of Jesus beside the 
mistreatment of the disciples. So we have in vv. 
17-23 what we also meet in 5:38—42: Jesus in his 
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passion is the exemplar of suffering disciple- 
ship. 

The theme of the imitation of Christ, already 
strongly implicit, becomes explicit in vv. 24-5. 
The verses (cf. Jn 13:16) declare that suffering will 
come to those who are like Jesus. The implicit 
subject of ‘call’ and ‘malign’ may be the Phar- 
isees (cf. 9:34). Beelzebul is Satan, the prince of 
demons (12:24-6). 


(10:26-31) Three negative injunctions (vv. 26a, 
28a, 31a) mark three different points. vv. 26-7, 
with their antitheses between covered and 
revealed, hidden and made known, darkness 
and light, whispering and proclamation, speak 
of the eschatological revelation of God's truth 
in which the inspired imagination can even 
now find solace. v. 28 unfolds the real meaning 
of death. And vv. 29-31 declare God's sover- 
eignty over the present. In its entirety the sec- 
tion is a sort of theodicy that offers consolation. 
It declares that the eschatological future will 
reverse the present (v. 26) and that what hap- 
pens after death matters above all (v. 28). But 
lest one suppose that only the future will see 
God’s will done, v. 29 asserts God’s present 
sovereignty. This of course leaves un- answered 
the problem of how God can be sovereign 
in a world where his saints suffer so. v. 30 
responds with the lesson of Job: God knows 
what we do not (the verse is not a promise of 
God's protection—that is contradicted by the 
context—but a proverb which contrasts God’s 
omniscience with human ignorance; cf. Job 
38:37; Sir 1:2; Apoc. Sed. 8.6). 


(10:32—42) This section on confession (vv. 32-3), 
conflict (vv. 34-9), and consolation (vv. 40-2) 
is partly repetitious: public confession, familial 
division, eschatological trial, endurance in suf- 
fering, and the reception of missionaries have 
already been treated. The repetition, however, 
adds emphasis: suffering is indeed inevitable. 
But there is more than repetition. Whereas 
10:5-25 is largely specialized instruction for 
missionaries, vv. 32 ff. could be heeded equally 
by every believer. While the non-missionary 
might find much of vv. 5-25 beside the point, 
the last portion of the discourse imposes itself 
upon all. 

The prophecy of family strife is based upon 
Mic 7:6, which was thought to describe the 
discord of the latter days (cf. m. Sota 9:15); and 
the conviction that the great tribulation would 
turn those of the same household against one 
another was widespread (cf. Jub. 23:16). So v. 35 
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comprehends the ministry of Jesus and the time 
of the church—literal and figurative crucifixion 
characterizes and so unifies both periods (v. 
38)— in terms of the eschatological woes (cf. 
Rev 6:4). 

The missionary discourse winds down with 
promissory words in which the disciples are not 
active but passive: they are received and served 
(vv. 40-2). The main theme is compensation: 
those who welcome the eschatological messen- 
gers of Jesus welcome Jesus himself and so gain 
eschatological reward. The ‘little ones’ are 
Christian missionaries; so v. 42 is a word not 
for them but for others—those who, although 
not itinerants, can share in the Christian mis- 
sion. 


The Response of Israel (11:1-12:50) 


(11:1-12:46) Chs. 11-12 recount the failure of 
‘this generation’ to accept God’s eschatological 
messengers and recognize ‘the deeds of the 
Messiah’ (11:2, my tr.; the term is a comprehen- 
sive reference to Jesus’ ministry in Israel). But 
the focus on rejection is punctuated by the 
invitations and hope found in 11:25— 30; 12:15— 
21; and 12:46-50. Not all is bleak. There is a 
remnant. 


(111-19) Following a transitional sentence (see 
MT 7:28-9), we have the Christological question of 
John the Baptist. It is rather surprising in view of 
John’s recognition of Jesus in ch. 3. It is also 
surprising that the upshot of the disciples’ mis- 
sion is not recorded: while they are commanded 
to go out, they are never said to return. Perhaps 
the odd circumstance not only prevents 10:23 
from being viewed as a false prophecy but also 
implies that the Jewish mission is still continuing. 

Jesus’ answer to John conflates the language 
of Isa 26:19; 29:18; 35:5-6; 42:7, 18; and 61:1. All 
the items listed—which might remind one of 
Elijah—tefer to things that have already hap- 
pened, so that the reader sees in Jesus the fulfil- 
ment of Isaiah’s eschatological prophecies. (Cf. 
the list of eschatological events listed in 4Q521; 
this includes giving sight to the blind, raising 
the dead, and preaching good news to the 
poor.) 

In vv. 7-15 Jesus ceases to speak of himself 
and instead speaks of John. He makes five 
points. John is a prophet and more than a 
prophet (v. 9). He is the figure foretold by Mal 
3:1 (so v. 10; cf. Ex 23:20). He is the greatest of 
those born among women (v. 11—although the 
least in the coming kingdom will be greater 
than he). He is the turning point in salvation 


history (vv. 12-13; the suffering of John and the 
saints after him belong to the time when the 
kingdom is attacked by violent men). And he is 
Elijah (v. 14; cf. Mal 4:5-6 and John’s resem- 
blance to Elijah in Mt 3:4; the issue will come 
up again in 17:9-13). 

Having spoken about himself (vv. 2-6) and 
about John (vv. 7-15), Jesus next speaks about 
the response of ‘this generation’ to both (vv. 16- 
19). Most commentators identify the children of 
v.16 with Jesus and John: the former’s invitation 
to rejoice and the latter's call for the mourning 
of repentance have fallen upon hostile ears. But 
the text literally identifies ‘this generation’ with 
the piping and wailing children, and it may be 
better to think that the Baptist, who sternly 
demanded repentance, met with those who 
wanted rather to make merry (‘we played the 
flute for you, and you did not dance’), and that 
Jesus, who preached good news and likened the 
present to a wedding celebration, was thought 
to be insufficiently sombre (‘we wailed, and you 
did not mourn’, cf. 9:14-17). In any case the 
deeds of Jesus are the deeds of Wisdom, and 
they exonerate him (v. 19). 


(11:20-4) The two eschatological woes, whose 
form—address, indictment, verdict—recalls OT 
oracles (e.g. Isa 5:11-17), carry forward the disap- 
pointment registered at the end of 11:16-19— 
although nothing has prepared for the mention 
of Chorazin or Bethsaida. But we have read of 
scribes and Pharisees in Capernaum opposing 
Jesus (9:3, 11) and of a crowd in Capernaum 
laughing at him (9:24). The passage serves no- 
tice that Jesus’ mission to Israel has not sum- 
moned corporate repentance and that the 
consequences will be devastating. 


(1:25-30) The theme of rejection (1:2-24) 
now recedes as we read of those—the ‘infants’ 
(cf. 10:42)—who respond rightly to the deeds of 
the Messiah (11:2). vv. 25-6 (instead of making 
justified complaint) offer thanksgiving; v. 27 
reveals that Jesus is the revealer; and vv. 28-30 
are an invitation. The whole has a Mosaic col- 
our. The declaration about Father and Son 
knowing each other depends upon Ex 33:12—13, 
in which Moses says that God knows him and in 
which Moses prays that he might know God; 
and the promise of rest (cf. the realized eschat- 
ology in Heb 4:1-13) is modelled upon Ex 33:14. 
Jesus moreover is like Moses in that he is ‘meek’ 
(Num 12:3), full of revelation (Jewish tradition 
made Moses all but omniscient; cf. Jub. 1:4; 
Sipre Deut. $357), and has a ‘yoke’ (a word often 


applied to the Mosaic law). All this accords with 
Jesus’ status as the new Moses of the new cov- 
enant. 


(12:1-8) Although Jews certainly recognized 
that exceptional circumstances sometimes 
allowed the non-observance of Torah (cf. 1 
Macc 2:39—41), the Pharisees object that the dis- 
ciples, by plucking and eating grain on the 
sabbath, are acting unlawfully (cf. Ex 34:21). 
But Jesus answers by appealing to an unlawful 
act—which some late rabbinic sources place on 
a sabbath—of his royal ancestor David, an act 
motivated by hunger: the king and those with 
him ate the bread of the Presence (1 Sam 21). 
Only the priests were allowed to eat such bread 
(Lev 24:9). The force of Jesus’ appeal is debated, 
but the following suggestions (which are not 
contradictory) should be considered: (1) because 
Scripture does not condemn David for his ac- 
tion, the Pharisees’ rigidity is unacceptable; (2) 
one can observe one commandment at the ex- 
pense of another (cf. vv. 5-6), and here Jesus 
puts mercy first (cf. 12:7, 9-14); (3) if David could 
break the Torah, so can the Messiah (cf. vv. 6, 8). 
vv. 5—6 then add that if the priests in the temple 
could violate the sabbath for a higher good, 
how much more he who is greater than the 
temple? The argument concludes with (1) an 
appeal to Hos 6:6 (already cited in 9:13) which 
shows Scripture’s overriding demand for 
mercy; and (2) a clarifying addition: Jesus’ min- 
istry stands above the sabbath. Nothing in 
the pericope outlaws sabbath observance. 
Such observance is indeed presupposed by 
24:20. Jesus is not setting aside the law but, in 
traditional Jewish fashion, placing one divine 
imperative over another for the moment. 


(12:9-14) Jesus does a second controversial 
thing on the sabbath: he heals a paralysed or 
withered hand. Probably many but not most 
Jewish teachers of Jesus’ day would have thought 
it wrong, unless a life were at risk, to heal on a 
sabbath. In defence Jesus (who here does nothing 
but speak) appeals not to scriptural precept or 
example (contrast 12:1-8) but to the human sen- 
timent of his hearers. He assumes that their com- 
mon practice is to help animals on a sabbath 
(contrast CD 11:23-14). He then makes the infer- 
ence from the lesser to the greater: if it is lawful to 
do good to an animal on a sabbath, surely it is 
lawful to do good to a human on a sabbath. 


(12:15-21) As in 8:16-17, we have a summary of 
Jesus’ healing activity followed by a formula 
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quotation from Isaiah. The text is Isa 42:1-4, 9, 
the longest OT quotation in Matthew. Jesus is 
the chosen servant, the beloved with whom 
God is well pleased, and the Spirit (cf. the fol- 
lowing paragraph) is upon him—all of which 
recalls the baptism. The mention of Gentiles 
harks back to 4:15 and anticipates 28:19. The 
voice not heard in the streets relates itself nat- 
urally to v. 16 and Jesus’ lack of self-publicity. 
The ‘bruised reed’ and ‘smouldering wick’ prob- 
ably represent Jesus’ compassion for those at 
society’s margin. 


(12:22-50) As in 12:1-21 two controversies with 
the Pharisees (vv. 22-37 and 38-45) are followed 
by a paragraph which focuses on those who 
accept Jesus. 11:1-30 has a similar structure: 
after the section which ends with the rejection 
of John and Jesus by ‘this generation’ (11:16—19) 
and the woes upon Galilee there follows the 
invitation in 11:25-30. 


(12:22-37) This drawn-out objection story con- 
sists of (1) an exorcism (v. 22); (2) the positive (if 
inadequate) response of the crowd (v. 23); (3) the 
dissenting and polemical reaction of the Phar- 
isees to the crowd (v. 24); and (4) Jesus’ extended 
response. This last consists of three rebuttals 
and a warning (vv. 25-30), teaching on the un- 
forgivable sin (vv. 31-2), and a unit on fruits and 
words (vv. 33-7). 

Jesus first responds by appeal to common 
sense (vv. 25-6). But vv. 27-8 are difficult. If 
v. 27 urges that two similar activities (exorcisms 
of Jesus, exorcisms of others) should not be 
assigned to radically dissimilar sources (Beelze- 
bul, God), v. 28 goes on to make a claim whose 
logic has seemed to many unclear. Why should 
Jesus’ exorcisms signal the coming of the king- 
dom? By his own reasoning should not the 
same be signalled by the exorcisms of others? 
But the questions miss the implicit Christo- 
logical claim. Jesus accepts the miracles of 
others but holds his own to be of different 
import because of his identity as the Messiah. 
What matters is not the exorcisms but the ex- 
orcist (‘if I cast out demons’). The Messiah has 
come as victor over evil forces, so the kingdom 
is already establishing itself. 

In vv. 31-2 Jesus drops his defensive posture 
and takes up the offensive. His words are warn- 
ings to those who have not accepted what has 
just been said. v. 31 simply declares that al- 
though God is ready and willing to forgive, 
those who oppose the eschatological work of 
God’s Spirit in the ministry of Jesus push God’s 
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inclination to forgive past its limit. (Cf. 4Q270 ii 
12-15, where we read of those who curse or 
speak against ‘those anointed with His Holy 
Spirit’) Despite the common tradition of asso- 
ciating the sin against the Holy Spirit with 1 Jn 
5:16, nothing is here taught about post-baptis- 
mal relapse. The meaning of v. 32, however, 
remains obscure. For speaking a word against 
the Son of Man seems in context to be the same 
as blasphemy against the Holy Spirit—the one 
is forgivable, the other is not. A truly satisfying 
interpretation has yet to be offered. vv. 33-7 
conclude the unit by opposing the possible 
supposition that blasphemy cannot really have 
eternal consequence because it consists of noth- 
ing but words with the assertion that to speak 
evil is to be evil: words reflect the true self and 
so can be the criterion of divine judgement. 
(Cf. further ras 1.) 


(12:38-45) After being asked for a sign Jesus 
speaks of the one sign to be given to ‘this 
generation’, refers to the eschatological judge- 
ment of ‘this generation’, and utters a parable 
about ‘this generation’. The scribes and Phar- 
isees want from Jesus not words but a stupen- 
dous miracle. The irony is that Jesus has 
already worked enough miracles to persuade 
an open mind. So he brands the request as 
coming from ‘an evil and adulterous [i.e. faith- 
less] generation’, an expression which recalls 
Deut 1:35 and 32:5. Jesus’ contemporaries are 
like those who grumbled in the wilderness, 
those whom God punished by not letting 
them see the land of promise. None the less, 
a stupendous sign still will be given—Jesus’ 
resurrection from the dead. (‘Three days and 
three nights’ is from Jon 2:1 LXX and, in view of 
Matthew’s chronology, can hardly be taken 
literally.) 

Following the mention of Jonah we read that 
the Ninevites who repented at or because of the 
prophet’s preaching (cf. Jon 3:2) and the queen 
of the South (i.e. Sheba) who visited Solomon 
(cf. 1 Kings 10:1-10; 2 Chr 9:1-9) will be raised at 
the last judgement and be the standards by 
which ‘this generation’ will be condemned. 
The Ninevites and the queen responded rightly 
to Jonah and Solomon; but to the one greater 
than Jonah and Solomon, namely, Jesus 
(cf. 12:6), ‘this generation’ has not rightly 
responded. This then leads to a parable about 
exorcism, in which the last things are worse 
than the first. This illustrates the situation with 
those who have rejected the proclamation of 
Jesus and the church: they would be better off 


at the final assize if they had never heard the 
gospel. 


(12:46-50) 4:21-2; 8:22; and 10:34-7 entail at 
best a loosening of family ties, at worst renunci- 
ation of one’s parents and siblings. But Jesus 
offers consolation when he declares that his dis- 
ciples are his family, and that all who do the will 
of his Father belong to that family. The obedient 
disciple is not left alone, without a family; for the 
church is the household of faith in which there is 
a father (God) and in which there are brothers 
and sisters (23:8). Jesus’ demand to forsake family 
is not a call to solitary existence but an invitation 
to join a new spiritual community. 


Explaining Israel’s Response (13:1-52) 

This discourse is a sort of theodicy—not a so- 
lution to the problem of evil in general but a 
solution to the rejection of Jesus in particular. 
See MT E. 5. 


(13:1-23) The parable of the sower (vv. 1-9) 
comes with an allegorical explanation (vv. 18- 
23) which makes matters plain: the effects of 
Jesus’ proclamation in Israel are varied because 
of various factors (including the devil’s activity, 
lack of character under trial, and inappropriate 
love for the world). vv. 10-17 are more difficult. 
The disciples want to know why Jesus speaks 
in parables. He answers that the parables reveal 
and (in accordance with Isa 6:9-10) hide at the 
same time, for their effect depends upon the 
moral status of the hearer. So parables uphold 
the concept of a closed group in Matthew’s 
thinking (cf. 7:6). Things that should not be 
revealed to unbelief are not. Only those who 
do the will of the Father in heaven and so 
belong to Jesus’ family will understand Jesus’ 
parables (cf. 11:25-30; 12:46-50). Those who do 
not do the will of the Father will not under- 
stand. Knowledge has a moral dimension. 
While the mysteries of the presence of the 
eschatological kingdom are given by grace 
through his parables, such teaching falls upon 
closed as well as open ears. As in the parable of 
the sower, so too in vv. 10-17: the divine mes- 
sage begets different responses. 


(13:24-43) Here Jesus utters three parables 
(vv. 24-30, 31-2, 33), makes another general 
statement about parables (vv. 34-5), and offers 
an interpretation of vv. 24—30 (vv. 36-43). The 
structure is reminiscent of 13:1-23, the only dif- 
ference being that instead of one parable there 
are three: 


Parable of the tares 

Parable of the mustard 
seed 

Parable of the leaven 

Discussion of parables 

Interpretation of tares 


Parable of sower 


Discussion of parables 
Interpretation of sower 


The parable of the tares employs motifs from 
13:1-23—sowing, seeds, soil, kingdom, obstacles 
to growth, the devil—and there is a common 
message: while the victory of God’s kingdom is 
sure, the progress of the gospel is hampered by 
unbelief and its effects. But while the sower 
focuses on human responsibility (the devil 
being only one factor among others), the tares 
concentrates on the devil, who imitates Jesus (the 
sower of 13:1-9) by sowing his own seed. Satan 
shares responsibility for human sin; those with- 
out faith are ‘sons of the evil one’. Many com- 
mentators have thought the parable reflects 
concern over the character of some members of 
Matthew’s church and teaches tolerance, but vv. 
24-30 do not clearly address a situation in the 
Christian community. Augustine used this par- 
able to argue against the Donatists, who wanted 
to exclude the lapsed from church. 13:36—43, how- 
ever, quite plainly identifies the field with the 
world, not the church. Moreover, the broader 
context is not ecclesiological affairs but failure 
to believe in Israel’s Messiah, and 18:15-20 shows 
us that Matthew had no qualms about pulling up 
Christian weeds when necessary. 

The parable of the mustard seed (a proverbi- 
ally small seed: cf. 17:20) in vv. 31-2 teaches that 
a humble beginning is not inconsistent with a 
great and glorious destiny. The juxtaposition of 
two seemingly incongruent facts—the tiny seed 
and a tree for birds—illustrates the contrast 
between the experience of Jesus and his follow- 
ers in the present and their expectations of the 
future. Our parable implicitly sets reality and 
hope side by side and offers that the grand end 
is in the mundane beginning. Just as the seed 
produces the tree, so that which is inconspicu- 
ously present in Jesus’ ministry will become the 
universal reign of God. 

The introduction to the parable of the leaven 
(v. 33) resembles the introduction to the parable 
of the mustard seed, and both parables tell of a 
small, hidden thing that becomes large through 
an organic process. These similarities signal an 
identity of theme. Both teach that the coming of 
the kingdom begins not with a grand spectacle 
but a hidden presence. In this way the character 
and nature of Jesus’ ministry, including its fail- 
ure in Israel, can be better understood. 
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vv. 34-5 is a formula quotation about Jesus’ 
use of parables. The quotation from Ps 78:2 
grounds Jesus’ parabolic manner of speaking 
in prophecy: the OT prophesies the Messiah’s 
use of revelatory parables. These verses also 
serve as a transition from one audience to an- 
other: Jesus turns from those who do not under- 
stand to those who do (cf. 13:10-17). 

vv. 24-30 tell a parabolic story. vv. 37-9, in 
response to the disciples’ request for its inter- 
pretation (cf. 13:10), supply a sort of lexicon 
which explains the allegorical meanings of 
seven figures in that story. vv. 40-3 then take 
those meanings and with them constructs a 
second narrative about the last judgement. The 
result is two stories—vv. 24-30 and 40-3—with 
one meaning. Together they put things in 
eschatological perspective. If the sun now 
shines on the just and unjust, it shall not always 
be so. The tares will eventually be plucked up, 
the wheat gathered. History’s end will give the 
answers to the difficult questions that history, 
including the history of Jesus, raises. 


(13:44-52) The three parables (cf. 13:24-33) of 
the treasure, pearl, and net are followed by an 
interpretation of the latter (cf. 13:18-23, 13:36—43) 
and a general discussion of parables (cf. 13:10-17, 
34-5) which concludes the discourse. The first 
two parables (vv. 44-6) concern finding the 
kingdom (represented by the treasure and 
the pearl) and doing everything to obtain it. 
The focus is on the present, not the future, and 
on the actions of believers, not unbelievers. The 
point is that although the kingdom is hidden 
(cf. 13:31-3) it can be found; and when it is, one 
should make whatever sacrifice is necessary to 
obtain it. ‘Anyone who counts the cost of dis- 
cipleship has completely failed to grasp the 
greatness of the reward’ (Beare 1981: 315). 

The parables of the treasure and pearl appro- 
priately succeed 13:1-43 by offering paraenesis— 
buy, sell, seek. Granted the kingdom’s value and 
its sure triumph, one must strive to overcome 
every obstacle in the way of obtaining it. One 
must not respond as the people denounced in 
chs. 11-12 or be like the unfruitful seeds of 13:1-23. 
The necessity for such action is, in turn, under- 
lined by vv. 47-50, which return to the last assize 
(cf. 13:36-43): judgement will come upon those 
who reject the kingdom. There is, accordingly, a 
shift of emphasis between 13:1-43 and vv. 44-50. 
Whereas the former is more descriptive, the latter 
is more hortative. 

The discourse ends with vv. 51-2, a compara- 
tive proverb. The major point is that the 
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disciples have indeed understood Jesus 
discourse and so qualify as scribes instructed 
in the truths of the kingdom of heaven. Perhaps 
a Christian counterpart to the Jewish rabbinate 
is envisaged. It is altogether probable that 
Matthew belonged to a ‘school’ of Christian 
scribes. In this case the verse would be a sort 
of self-portrait. What exactly is meant by ‘new’ 
and ‘old’ is unclear. Should we think of the new 
revelation in Jesus and old revelation in the 
Torah, or of Christian tradition and Jewish trad- 
ition, or of the teaching of Christians and Jesus’ 
teaching, or of Matthew’s interpretations of 
Jesus’ parables and those parables themselves? 


The Birth of the Church (13:53-17:27) 


(13:53-8) This pericope, which supplies a con- 
crete example of people hearing but not hearing 
and seeing but not seeing (cf. 13:13), illustrates 
that the failure to understand leads not to 
indifference but to hostility, and further that 
unbelief does not correspond to any geograph- 
ical pattern: Jesus’ words and deeds are rejected 
in the north (here Nazareth) as well as the south, 
in his home town as well as the capital. There is 
no sacred space uncontaminated by hostility. 
The lesson complements 12:46-50, which im- 
mediately precedes 13:1-52. For if in vv. 53-8 one 
learns that geographical and social ties do not 
really matter, in 12:46—5o it is taught that family 
ties may be relaxed by commitment to Jesus. 
So the great parable discourse is framed by two 
texts which relativize the significance of earthly 
ties. 

vv. 53-8 link up not only with what precedes 
but also with what follows. In v. 57 Jesus impli- 
citly proclaims himself a prophet, and in 14:5 the 
people hold John to be a prophet. The upshot is 
clear. John’s fate, which is recounted in 14:1-12, is 
that of a prophet, and a similar fate must also lie 
ahead for Jesus. To be a prophet means to suffer 
rejection and ultimately death (cf. 23:29-39). 

On the concluding formula in v. 53 see MT 
7:28-9. In v. 55 the crowd attempts to explain 
away the extraordinary by associating it with 
the familiar. Their unbelief, which moves Jesus 
to restrict his effort on their behalf, is not 
explained. But 13:1-30 has already supplied the 
answers. 


(14:1-12) Having in the parable discourse 
examined the roots of unbelief, Matthew now 
shows us how the failure to gain faith can 
manifest itself. In this passage (cf. the rather 
different account in Josephus, Ant. 18 §§ 
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117-19) unbelief begets not only misunderstand- 
ing (vv. 1-2—Jesus is mistaken for John raised 
from the dead) but violent opposition (vv. 3-12; 
cf. 13:53-8). Moreover, the passage portends in 
some detail the passion narrative, for there are 
many parallels between Jesus and John. Both are 
seized (v. 3; 21:46) and bound (v. 3; 27:2) and 
suffer the shameful deaths of criminals. Both are 
executed at the command of a government 
official (Herod, Pilate) who acts reluctantly at 
the request of others (vv. 6-11; 27:11-26). Both 
are buried by their disciples (v. 12; 27:57—61), and 
in each case opponents fear what the crowds 
might do because they hold John and Jesus to be 
prophets (v. 5; 21:46). As in 2:1-23 (where the 
opponent is Herod the Great, Herod the tet- 
rarch’s father); 5:38-42; and 10:17-23, the end is 
foreshadowed. So John’s martyrdom is not an 
interesting aside, a slack moment in the narra- 
tive during which someone other than Jesus is 
the focus, but rather a Christological parable: 
the fate of the forerunner is that of the coming 
one (cf. 17:12). 

Because John is elsewhere identified with Eli- 
jah (11:14), and because in 1 Kings 17-19 the 
prophet Elijah accuses King Ahab of misdeeds 
while the evil Queen Jezebel seeks the prophet’s 
life, one may liken Herod to king Ahab and 
Herodias to Jezebel. It is suggestive that in the 
very next pericope Jesus acts like Elisha, Elijah’s 
successor (see 2 Kings 4:42—4). 


(14:13-21) The feeding of the five thousand is 
above all about the compassionate (cf. v. 14) 
Jesus and his supernatural ability to satisfy 
those in physical need—a theme that runs 
throughout the gospel. Here, as in the similar 
stories in 1 Kings 17:8-16; 2 Kings 4:42—4; and Jn 
21:4-8, the miracle, itself undescribed, comes 
not in response to a request but flows from the 
spontaneous goodness of the miracle worker. 
(Despite the opinions of many, it is not clear 
that the numbers—five loaves, two fishes, 
twelve baskets, 5,000 men—have symbolic 
significance.) 

The verbal parallels with 26:20-9 make the 
present episode foreshadow the eucharist, and 
this episode may even be a sort of allegory of 
the church’s eucharistic celebration. But there is 
more. Like the last supper, the feeding of the 
five thousand anticipates the messianic ban- 
quet. It also strongly recalls 2 Kings 4:42-4, 
where (1) Elisha takes bread and (2) commands, 
‘Give to the people, and let them eat’, where- 
upon (3) a question is raised as to how so many 
can be fed by so little; but (4) the people eat 


anyway and (5) food is left over. The parallelism 
implies that Jesus is an eschatological prophet 
like Elisha. Finally, Jesus’ miracle in a deserted 
(eremon) place in the evening after crossing 
water recalls the miraculous evening fall of 
manna in the wilderness (erémos) under Moses 
after passage through the Red Sea (Ex 16; Num 
11). Sipre on Num 11:22 records that the Israelites 
ate fish in their desert wanderings (cf. Wis 19:12), 
and the manna in the wilderness was spoken of 
as a sort of ‘bread’ (e.g. Deut 8:3). Matthew’s 
Moses typology is, as patristic exegesis saw, 
again present (cf. Jn 6:25 ff.). In sum, the mira- 
culous feeding looks to the past and to the 
future—it anticipates the Lord’s supper and 
the messianic banquet and it looks back to OT 
miracles of Moses and Elisha. 


(14:22-36) This passage, which is rich in both 
its Christological implications and its instruc- 
tion on discipleship, is a epiphany which brings 
rescue. Jesus orders the disciples to cross 
without him—a circumstance which may be 
intended to teach that if obedience to Christ 
puts one in dire need then Christ himself will 
offer help. Jesus, illustrating 6:6, then goes by 
himself up a mountain to pray (cf. the circum- 
stance that Moses prayed alone on Sinai, e.g. Ex 
32:30—-4). But when the disciples suffer distress 
during the last watch of night, Jesus walks on 
the sea towards them and, to calm a terror born 
not only from the wind but also from fear of a 
ghost, commands them not to be afraid. By 
walking on the sea, Jesus, like the omnipotent 
creator of the OT, overcomes the powers of 
chaos (cf. Job 9:8), and by crossing the sea so 
that his disciples may in turn cross safely he is 
again like YHWH, who prepared the way for the 
Israelites to pass through the Red Sea (Ps 77:19). 
Clearly the powers of the deity are incarnate 
in God’s Son, who can here borrow the theo- 
phanic ‘I am’ (egō eimi, v. 27; cf. Ex 3:14). (Cf. 
further rcs J.) 

vv. 28-31 constitute a story within a story. 
Peter rightly wishes to imitate his Lord, who 
can share his authority and power with his 
followers. But Peter begins to sink because of 
his little faith (cf. 6:30; 8:26) and so must cry for 
help (cf. Ps 69:1-3). Jesus, however, is there to 
answer his call despite inadequate faith. What 
counts is not strength of will or courage but 
Jesus’ saving presence. 


(15:1-20) Jesus speaks with the scribes and 
Pharisees (vv. 1-9), then with the crowd (vv. 
10-11), then with the disciples (vv. 12-20). The 
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theme of the first conversation is the Pharisaic 
tradition: that tradition does not have the same 
authority as Scripture, and where it goes against 
Scripture it must be condemned. (23:2-3, 23 
imply that the tradition is not rejected com- 
pletely.) Then in vv. 10—11, 15-20, Jesus teaches 
the truth about purity: the serious defilement is 
that created by the heart. vv. 12-14 attack the 
Pharisees themselves: their lives exhibit hypoc- 
risy and they cannot be followed (cf. 16:5-12). 
There is no obvious thematic link with the 
surrounding material. 

The legal question of why the disciples do not 
ritually wash their hands before eating is for us 
a dim one. Not only do we no longer think in 
terms of ritual purity, but we have no detailed 
sources on the subject of handwashing from the 
first century. 7:3, according to which no Jew 
would eat with unwashed hands, is usually 
said to be exaggeration. But Jn 2:6, which refers 
to stone jars of water for purification at a wed- 
ding, is perhaps some evidence that ritual hand- 
washing was widely practised before 70 ce. 

Jesus does not directly answer the Pharisees 
but rather accuses them of hypocrisy: they keep 
their own tradition at the expense of violating 
Torah, specifically the commandment to hon- 
our one’s parents (Ex 20:12; Deut 5:16)—a com- 
mandment whose importance is shown by Ex 
21:17, which prescribes death for speaking evil of 
father or mother. The Pharisees teach that one 
can pronounce a gorban vow—a vow which 
withdraws something from profane use and 
makes it as though it were dedicated to the 
temple—for the purpose of not sharing prop- 
erty, even with one’s parents (cf. m. Ned. 5:6; 
contrast 4:7-8). But this is hypocrisy, which 
can be illustrated by the quotation from Isa 
29:13. 

Nothing so far said annuls any OT law. On 
the contrary, Jesus is presented as upholding 
Torah (cf. 5:17-20). Even the declaration in v. 11 
(cf. Rom 14:14) does not abolish Moses. It is not 
halakah but a moral pronouncement. We have 
here the Semitic idiom of relative negation in 
which all the emphasis lies on the second half 
of the saying. Food cannot defile because true 
defilement is a function of morality. What 
matters is not the belly (v. 17) but the heart (cf. 
5:21-8; 23:16-26; also the interesting parallel in 
2 Chr 30:18-20). The ‘parable’ (v. 15) may rela- 
tivize the ritual law but it does not set it aside. 
Compare the teaching in Num. Rab. 19:8: ‘It is 
not the dead that defiles nor the water that 
purifies. The Holy One, blessed be He, merely 
says: “I have laid down a statute, I have issued 
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a decree. You are not allowed to transgress my 
decree.”’ As Maimonides later said, defilement 
‘is a matter of scriptural decree and dependent 
on the intention of the heart’. v. 11 could be 
formulated as is 5:27—8: ‘You have heard that it 
was said, “One is defiled by what goes into the 
mouth.” But I say to you: what comes out of one 
is what defiles one.’ Just as the condemnation of 
lust does not mean indifference to adultery, so 
too the identification of the heart as the source 
of defilement does not mean the dismissal of 
levitical law. 

The unit concludes with a list of vices (v. 19; 
cf. the Decalogue) which tell the tale of the 
defiled heart and then a summary conclusion 
(v. 20). This last makes plain that the whole 
discussion turns on the question of Pharisaic 
tradition, not the written law, for the washing 
of hands before meals is only enjoined in the 
former. 


(15:21-8) When Jesus goes to the region of Tyre 
and Sidon (v. 21)—two cites with evil reputa- 
tions (cf. Ezek 28)—he meets a Canaanite 
woman. ‘Canaanite’ adds to the negative con- 
notations of ‘Tyre and Sidon’. As Chrysostom 
rightly had it, ‘the evangelist speaks against the 
woman, that he may show forth her marvellous 
act, and celebrate her praise the more. For when 
you hear of a Canaanite woman, you should call 
to mind those wicked nations which overturned 
from their foundations the very laws of nature 
and, being reminded of these, consider also the 
power of Christ’s advent.’ 

The woman surprisingly addresses Jesus as 
Lord and Son of David and asks for mercy for 
her daughter, who suffers from a demon. Jesus’ 
response is silence—he is either turning her 
down or trying her faith. The disciples then 
want her dismissed (cf. 14:15). Jesus, in accord- 
ance with 10:6, declares his commitment to 
Israel, the nation which is by and large lost for 
lack of leadership. He thus promotes a biblical 
doctrine of election. Israel is God’s chosen 
people, and to them the Messiah goes first of 
all. Even in the face of opposition and disbelief 
Jesus, the mirror of God’s faithfulness, con- 
tinues to direct his mission to the leaderless 
sheep of Israel. Instead of taking Jesus’ theo- 
logical pronouncement for the last word the 
woman again asks for help. Jesus responds 
with seemingly cruel words (which may repro- 
duce a proverb): it is not good to take the bread 
of the children (that is, what Jesus has to offer 
Israel) and to give it to dogs (Gentiles). The 
woman then offers an unexpected riposte: the 


dogs eat the scraps that fall from their masters’ 
tables. This recognizes Israel’s privileges yet 
simultaneously implies that others can be bene- 
fited. Jesus acknowledges the clever reply as the 
product of great faith and so grants the daugh- 
ter’s healing. 

The parallelism with 8:5-13 is striking. Both 
passages are about Jesus encountering a Gentile 
who wants him to heal a child. In both, the 
supplicants call Jesus ‘Lord’. In both, the focus 
is not on the healing itself but the preceding 
conversation, which in each instance contains a 
general statement by Jesus about Israel. In add- 
ition, both record initial hesitation on the part 
of Jesus, relate how the Gentile wins Jesus over 
by clever words which illustrate great faith, and 
have the healings, which are accomplished at a 
distance, transpire ‘from that hour’. The assimi- 
lation of the two episodes is part of our author's 
wider habit of assimilating like to like. But the 
repetition also reinforces the common themes, 
above all the theme that salvation comes to 
those outside Israel in response to their faith 
in Jesus. 


(15:29-39) The feeding of the four thousand is 
very much like the feeding of the five thousand 
(14:13-21), and so the meaning of the two stories 
is much the same: again the repetition makes 
for emphasis. (And again it is dubious to find 
symbolic significance in the various numbers.) 
There is indeed an old tradition that the five 
thousand were Jews, the four thousand Gen- 
tiles; but nothing substantial in Matthew sup- 
ports this interpretation, and 15:21-8 seemingly 
contradicts it. There is, however, one major way 
in which vv. 29-39 add to the narrative. The 
gathering of the crowds, the healing of the 
sick (cf. 11:5), the allusion to Isa 35:5-6 (vv. 30- 
1), the compassionate feeding of many, and the 
mountain setting together recall OT prophecies 
about Mount Zion (see Donaldson 1985). So the 
second feeding shows us that the eschatological 
expectations associated with Zion have come to 
fulfilment in Jesus. 


(16:1-4) Despite everything Jesus has said and 
done, the Pharisees and Sadducees—an unlikely 
alliance—remain unconvinced; and because 
they find Jesus a threat to themselves, they 
seek to trip him up by making a request they 
think he cannot fulfil. They profess to want a 
spectacular sign in or from the heavens but 
refuse to see the many proofs right before 
their eyes (cf. 12:38). They can read the signs of 
the weather but are blind to the signs of the last 


times set by God. Jesus, who here makes no 
vain attempt to persuade, does not grant their 
request—we assume that he could (cf. 26:53)— 
but offers them only the sign of Jonah, that is, 
his resurrection (cf. 12:40; the Sadducees dog- 
matically denied the general resurrection). The 
chief point is that seeing is not believing. 
Rather, one does not see until one believes. For 
the faith that holds the soul also rules one’s 
perception. It is vain to expect hardened hearts 
to be melted by demonstrations of power. This 
is why, in this gospel, miracles, while certainly 
pointers to God’s presence in Jesus, are always 
therapeutic or salvific; their object is not the 
convincing of sceptics (cf. 13:56). 


(16:5-12) The emphasis is not upon Jesus’ abil- 
ity to meet physical needs or his pedagogical 
skills, although both themes are present; the 
focus is the admonition about the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. The warning to beware of their 
‘leaven’, repeated twice, frames the discourse, 
and is interpreted in the conclusion (v. 12: 
‘leaven’ means teaching). It is clearly the main 
point. Perhaps among early readers of this gos- 
pel there were still some who attended Jewish 
synagogue. To them the warning would be 
most appropriate. The tension with 23:2-3, 
where Jesus tells disciples to observe what the 
scribes and Pharisees say, is more apparent than 
real; vv. 5 and 11 do not imply that everything 
taught by the Jewish leaders is false, just as 
23:2-3 can scarcely mean that everything they 
say is true. And whereas the latter is about what 
followers of Jesus and Jewish teachers have in 
common, the former is about what divides the 
two groups. It follows that believers should 
listen to the synagogue leaders in so far as the 
leaders’ speech is grounded in the authoritative 
oracles of the OT and so true; at the same time, 
believers must also take heed, for the leaders’ 
opposition to Jesus means that much of what 
they teach must be false. 


(16:13-20) The primary function of this pas- 
sage is to record the establishment of a new 
community, one which will acknowledge 
Jesus’ true identity and thereby become the 
focus of God's activity in history. The event 
has been occasioned by the rejection of Jesus 
by so many in Israel, including Israel’s leaders, a 
rejection chronicled in the previous chapters. 
The major themes have their collective root 
in Davidic messianism, above all in Nathan’s 
famous oracle to David, preserved in 2 Sam 
7:4-16 || 1 Chr 17:3-15. Jesus is confessed as 
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both Christ and Son of God; he builds a church 
or temple; and he gives to Peter the keys to the 
kingdom of heaven. These are all Davidic 
motifs. In 2 Sam 7 and 1 Chr 17 it is promised 
that one of David's descendants will rule Israel 
as king (and therefore as anointed one), that he 
will be God’s son (I will be his father, and he 
will be my son’, that he will build a temple, and 
that his kingdom will be forever. This oracle 
was, before Matthew’s time, understood to 
refer not just to Solomon but to Israel’s eschato- 
logical king (cf. 4QFlor). Matthew asserts its 
fulfilment in Jesus. Moreover, the giving of the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven to Peter has its 
closest OT parallel in Isa 22:22, where God will 
place on Eliakim’s shoulder ‘the key’ of ‘the 
house of David’ (a term with messianic associ- 
ations; cf. Zech 12:7-13:1; Lk 1:27); with it he will 
open and none will shut, and he will shut and 
none will open. This text, which is applied to 
Jesus in Rev 3:7 and here lies behind Jesus’ 
promise to Peter, is about the activity of a man 
second only to the king. In sum, vv. 13-20 
record the eschatological realization of the 
promises made to David. 

When Jesus gets to Caesarea Philippi, a Gen- 
tile town 20 miles north of the Sea of Galilee, he 
asks his disciples what others think of him. The 
consensus is that Jesus is a prophet. People 
identify him with John the Baptist (so Herod, 
14:2) or Elijah (in 4:18-22 Jesus acts like Elijah) or 
Jeremiah (a prophet like Moses who spoke 
against the temple, suffered, and was remem- 
bered as a martyr) or more generally ‘one of the 
prophets’. But when Peter confesses that Jesus is 
more than a prophet, that he is the Christ, the 
Son of the living God, Jesus pronounces over 
him (not the disciples as a group) a beatitude. 
Jesus goes on to utter three sentences, each of 
which consists of three parts—a statement of 
theme plus an antithetical couplet. The first 
sentence, v. 17, interprets the confession as an 
eschatological secret revealed through divine 
agency. 

The second sentence, v. 18, concerns Peter 
and the ekklesia, the end-time community, the 
counterpart of the Sinai congregation (which in 
Deuteronomy is called the ekklésia). The verse is 
among the most controversial in all Scripture. 
‘You are Peter’ matches ‘you are the Messiah’, 
and Jesus, like Peter, also utters revelation. The 
most natural reading is that ‘this rock’ (petra— 
we have a wordplay) refers to Peter, the foun- 
dation stone of the new temple which Jesus 
builds. This does not mean Peter is the first 
holder of an office others will someday hold, 
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as Roman Catholic tradition has it. But he is 
surely more than a representative disciple, as so 
many Protestants have anxiously maintained. 
Rather, he is a man with a unique role in salva- 
tion history. His person marks a change in the 
times. His significance is akin to that of Abra- 
ham: his faith is the means by which God brings 
a new people into being. In fact, one should 
perhaps think of Gen 17. There too we witness 
the birth of the people of God through an 
individual whose name is changed to signify 
his crucial function (Abram becomes Abraham, 
‘father of a multitude’). Moreover, Abraham is, 
in Isa 51:1-2 (cf. the comments on 3:9), a rock 
from which the people of God are quarried. Is 
not Peter the patriarch of the church? 

That the gates of Hades will not prevail 
against the church is not an allusion to Jesus’ 
death and resurrection, nor to the general res- 
urrection, nor to Christ’s descent into hell (a 
thing otherwise unattested in this gospel). The 
most plausible interpretation is that the gates of 
Hades are the ungodly powers of the under- 
world who will assail the church in the latter 
days: the church will emerge triumphant from 
the eschatological assaults of evil. In the back- 
ground is the end-time scenario of powers 
which, unleashed from below, rage against the 
saints (cf. 1 Enoch 56:8; Rev 11:7; 17:8). One may 
compare Rev 9:1-11, where the demonic hosts, 
under their king, Abaddon, come up from the 
bottomless pit to torment humanity. They pre- 
vail against all except those with the seal of 
God. 

In v. 19 Peter is given the keys to the king- 
dom, which is explicated to mean that he has 
the authority to bind and loose (cf. 18:18). This is 
not a statement about exorcism or the forgive- 
ness of sins (cf. Jn 20:23). Rather, Peter, as a sort 
of supreme rabbi of the kingdom, is given 
teaching authority. His decisions stand. 


(16:21-3) Once it is evident that Israel as a 
corporate body is not going to welcome Jesus 
as the Messiah, two things remain to be done. 
First, Jesus must found a new community. Sec- 
ondly, he must give his life as a ransom for 
many. Having just begun the first task in the 
previous paragraph, he now turns his eyes to- 
wards the second. His prophetic foresight is 
such that he can see the future, including his 
own death. But Peter, who here goes from the 
heights to the depths and functions not as the 
rock on which the church is built but as a stone 
of stumbling (Isa 8:14), behaves like a fool and 
does not recognize the necessity of messianic 
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suffering. Jesus rebukes him in the strongest 
possible terms—and shows that the Messiah 
goes to his death as a free man: he chooses his 
own destiny. 


(16:24-8) After the brief narrative setting 
(v. 24a) there are sayings on discipleship 
(vv. 24b-26) and the eschatological future, 
which will come sooner rather than later 
(vv. 27-8). The logic is clear: thought of the 
future should encourage acts of discipleship in 
the present, for only the final state matters (cf. 
v. 26). But discipleship is not easy of achieve- 
ment. Jesus is not a substitute but a leader who 
must be followed (v. 24; cf. 4:18-22; 8:18-22; 
9:9), and his life ends in suffering and crucifix- 
ion (vv. 21-3). Further, Jesus calls for a surrender 
or denial of self no matter what the cost or 
dangers (v. 25). This means above all obedience 
to another’s will (cf. Gethsemane). Anything 
more difficult could hardly be asked of human 
beings. Faith is obedience, and obedience is the 
grave of the will. 


(17:1-8) The major theme of this epiphany is 
Jesus’ status as a new Moses. ‘Six days later’ (v. 1, 
an ambiguous reference, but cf. Ex 24:16) Jesus’ 
face shines like the sun (v. 2) as does Moses’ face 
in Ex 34:29-35 (cf. Philo, vit. Mos. 170; Ps.-Philo, 
LAB 12:1). As in Ex 24:15-18; 34:5 a bright cloud 
appears, and a voice speaks from it (so too Ex 
24:16). The onlookers—a special group of three 
(v. 1; cf. Ex 24:1)—are afraid (v. 6; cf. Ex 34:29- 
30). And all this takes place on a mountain (v. 1; 
cf. Ex 24:12, 15-18; 34:3). Moreover, Moses and 
Elijah, who converse with the transfigured Jesus, 
are the only figures in the OT who speak with 
God on Mount Sinai, so their presence together 
makes us think of that mountain. Jesus is the 
prophet like Moses of Deut 18:15, 18. 

The transfiguration relates itself to the imme- 
diately preceding narrative. It illustrates 16:24-8 
first by showing forth the glory of the parousia 
foretold in vv. 27-9 (cf. 2 Pet 1:16-18) and sec- 
ondly by making concrete the resurrection 
hope of those who follow the hard commands 
of Jesus issued in vv. 24-6. (In 13:43 the resur- 
rected saints shine like the sun.) As for the 
prophecy of passion and resurrection in 16:21— 
3, the transfiguration anticipates Jesus’ exalt- 
ation. Further, through the allusion of the 
voice to Isa 42:1 (‘with him I am well pleased’) 
Jesus is made out to be the suffering servant of 
Isaiah. Going back even further, to 16:13-20, the 
divine confession of Jesus as the Son of God 
confirms and underlines Peter’s confession. 


The transfiguration not only resembles the 
baptism but also has a twin of sorts in 27:32-54. 
17:1-8 records a private epiphany in which an 
exalted Jesus, with garments glistening, stands 
on a high mountain and is flanked by two 
religious giants from the past. All is light. But 
27:32-54 relates a public spectacle in which a 
humiliated Jesus, whose clothes have been 
taken from him and divided, is lifted upon a 
cross and flanked by two criminals. All is dark- 
ness. In both accounts there are three named 
onlookers (17:1; 27:56), Jesus is confessed as Son 
of God (17:6; 27:54), and people are afraid (17:6; 
27:54: ‘and were overcome with fear’; the Greek 
is the same in both places although this does 
not appear from the NRSV). And whereas Elijah 
is present in one place (17:3), in the other he fails 
to appear (27:46—9). We have in all this pictorial 
antithetical parallelism, a diptych in which the 
two plates have similar lines but different col- 
ours. As God’s Son Jesus participates in the 
whole gamut of human possibilities; the 
eschatological prophecies of doom and vindi- 
cation play themselves out in his life. Jesus is 
humiliated and exalted, surrounded by saints 
and ringed by sinners, clothed with light and 
wrapped in a mantle of darkness. 


(17:9-13) Just as Peter’s confession of Jesus as 
the Son of God is immediately followed by a 
passion prediction (16:13-23), so now is the 
transfiguration immediately followed by an- 
other prophecy of the suffering of the Son of 
Man. The verses deprive Jewish criticism of 
Christian claims of one forceful objection, 
namely, since Elijah has not yet come (cf. Mal 
4:5), the eschatological scenario cannot be 
unfolding. Jesus counters that Elijah, in the per- 
son of the Baptist, has indeed come (v. 12). 
Beyond that the passage emphasizes yet once 
more the parallels between Jesus and John: both 
suffer similar fates. Lastly, the command to 
keep silent until Jesus has risen from the dead 
(v. 9) not only stresses the impossibility of 
preaching the whole truth about Jesus until he 
has completed his mission—this underlines the 
centrality of the cross—but also makes Peter, 
James, and John authoritative bearers of the 
Jesus tradition. 


(17:14-21) Jesus’ exorcism of a demon who is 
causing self-destructive behaviour (v. 15) is told 
primarily for the sake of Jesus’ provocative dec- 
laration in v. 20. The focus is not on Jesus as 
healer but on discipleship and faith. The lesson 
is not what Jesus can do but what his followers 
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should do. Despite 10:1 the disciples have been 
unable to cast out the demon. They, by their 
‘little faith’ (v. 20), have retrogressed to the spir- 
itual level of the multitude (v. 17). But this is 
needless. So after expressing prophetic exasper- 
ation and healing the boy himself, Jesus informs 
them that any faith at all can move mountains, 
that is, work wonders. This seemingly stands in 
tension with his diagnosis of ‘little faith’. That is, 
v. 20 affirms that the disciples have at least 
some faith, whereas v. 21 (NRSV marg.) suggests 
that only a little faith will do miracles (cf. 1 Cor 
13:2). Although the way the two ideas should be 
harmonized is unclear, the main point stands: 
faith enables; its lack cripples. Faith, which is 
not belief but trust and hope in God in Christ, is 
the precondition which God has set for many of 
his actions in the world (cf. 13:58). 


(17:22-3) Jesus, without adding any additional 
details, again plainly prophesies his end. The 
repetition not only emphasizes Jesus’ prophetic 
powers and makes plain the voluntary nature of 
his suffering but also pushes the reader forward 
in anticipation: the key to everything must be in 
the end. If in 28:18 Jesus declares that all author- 
ity has been delivered to him (by God), here he 
speaks of being delivered into the hands, that is, 
authority, of sinful people. The poles of experi- 
ence represented by the two texts are worlds 
apart. This adds pathos. God gives the Son of 
Man into the hands of others, and God gives the 
Son of Man universal authority. It is the burden 
of the gospel to demonstrate that these two 
opposing acts, far from being contradictory, 
are, in God’s hidden but sovereign will, the 
two complementary halves of the same divine 
purpose. 


(17:24-7) After Peter tells tax collectors that 
Jesus pays the tax for support of the sacrificial 
system in Jerusalem, the apostle goes to Jesus 
for instructions about that tax. Jesus says that 
the relationship between God and Israel is like 
that between a king and his family. Just as a king 
does not tax his own family, so God does not 
tax his people. The point is not that Jesus rejects 
the temple cult. He rather rejects the idea that 
theocratic taxation is the appropriate means of 
maintaining that cult. But with the miracle— 
not actually narrated—of the coin in the fish 
(which sounds like a piece of folklore), Jesus 
makes arrangements for payment. He thereby 
avoids offending the devout people who, in 
collecting the money, think themselves to 
be serving God. Personal freedom must be 
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delimited because it must be responsibly exer- 
cised, which means it must take into account 
the effect upon others (cf. 1 Cor 8:13). At the 
same time, by not giving his own money but 
only a lost coin, Jesus does not acknowledge the 
legitimacy of a mandatory tax. One may com- 
pare Paul’s collection for the poor in Jerusalem 
(which was seemingly modelled on the collec- 
tion of the temple tax). The apostle stressed that 
payment was purely voluntary: he was not col- 
lecting a tax (Rom 15:25-7). 


Instructions for the Church (18:1-35) 


This, the fourth major speech, is the ecclesias- 
tical discourse; see MT E.7. vv. 1-5 focus on the 
theme of imitating and receiving children; vv. 
6-9 warn about causing others or oneself to 
stumble; vv. 10-14 speak of God’s love for the 
lost. All three paragraphs refer to ‘children’ or 
‘little ones’. But with 18:5 ff. the key word 
becomes ‘brother’ (which the NRSV translates 
‘member of the church’). In this second half 
there are instructions for communal discipline 
(vv. 15-20), teaching on forgiveness (vv. 21-2), 
and a long parable (vv. 23-35). It may be that the 
three paragraphs before vv. 15-20 and the two 
after are buffers of a sort; that is, they empha- 
size the qualities required if one is going to be 
so bold as to carry out the difficult directions on 
discipline. Before talking about reproof Jesus 
goes on at length about humility, not offending 
others, and God’s love. And as soon as he fin- 
ishes the subject of disciplinary measures he 
talks about reconciliation and forgiveness. The 
pastoral effect is to strike a balance. Just as 7:6 
joins a logion about discernment to injunctions 
prohibiting condemnation of others (7:1-5), so 
ch. 18 surrounds the material on fraternal cor- 
rection with calls for generosity, humility, and 
forgiveness. 


(18:1-14) This block of moral teaching, which 
presupposes a communal setting, begins by 
referring to literal children (v. 2), but by 
vv. 10-14 ‘little ones’ designates believers (cf. 
10:42). The transition from one thing to the 
other is probably marked by the change in 
vocabulary: paidion is the key word in vv. 1-5, 
mikros in vv. 6-14; i.e. vv. 1-5 concern literal 
children, vv. 6—14 believers. The former teaches 
that one should become like little children, for 
only by this will one enter the kingdom (v. 3). 
One should humble oneself as a child, for in 
the kingdom the humble will be great (v. 4; cf. 
23:12). The point is not that children are self- 
consciously humble but that they are, within 
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society, without much status or position. One 
also should—perhaps this is an illustration of 
humility—welcome children in ‘my name’, for 
to receive such a one is to receive Jesus himself 
(v. 5; Jesus’ own action in 19:13—15 illustrates his 
words here). The sequence is: entrance into the 
kingdom (v. 3), greatness in the kingdom (v. 4), 
service in the world (v. 5). 

With v. 6 the tone is no longer one of prom- 
ise but warning. To cause a believer to be misled 
or perverted morally brings a fate worse than 
being thrown into the dark, eternal grave of the 
sea with a donkey millstone around one’s neck 
(cf. Rev 18:21). God sees to it that one cannot 
harm others without harming oneself. It is in- 
deed true that skandala, ‘stumbling blocks’, are 
necessary, for evil must flourish in the latter 
days (24:6); but this does not entail that any 
one individual must commit them (v. 7). The 
self is in fact called to rid itself of whatever in it 
leads to sin (vv. 8-9; the references to hand 
and eye do not, in Pauline fashion, represent 
members of the church; they are rather hyper- 
bolic illustrations, as in 5:29-30). The under- 
lying logic seems to be that in order to avoid 
offending others (v. 7) one must also take 
care of oneself (vv. 8—9). The self must suffer a 
‘life-giving mortification’ (Symeon the New 
Theologian). 

The warning against harming ‘little ones’ is 
reinforced by the parable in 18:10-14. The shep- 
herd recovering his lost sheep stands for God's 
work in Christ and so illustrates God’s concern 
for the faithful who go astray. His concern for 
such—tepresented by his appointment of 
guardian angels for them (v. 10)—is the para- 
digm and illustration for a similar human con- 
cern (cf. v. 14; cf. 5:45-8). To harm them would 
be to set oneself against God. 


(18:15-35) If one Christian sins against another, 
the offended party, imitating the shepherd 
who goes after the lost sheep, should first seek 
reconciliation in private by bringing up the 
fault (cf. Lev 19:17, alluded to in v. 15). If this 
attempt fails, the offended should next seek the 
aid of another, maybe two (cf. Deut 19:15; 2 Cor 
13:1, 1 Tim 5:19), and try again. If that likewise 
does not produce results, the matter is to be 
brought to the whole community. If, after that, 
a sinner remains recalcitrant, he or she must be 
regarded as outside the community (excommu- 
nication). The community's decision then has 
the authority of heaven itself (vv. 18-20), for its 
prayer is in effect Jesus’ prayer, and his prayer 
cannot but be answered (v. 20). (This verse may 


revise the rabbinic notion that the shekinah or 
divine effulgence is present when two or more 
gather to study Torah; cf. m.’ Abot 3.2, 3, 6. As in 
the Mishnah, so in Matthew: holy space is de- 
termined not by geography but activity. The 
difference is that in the gospel space is made 
holy by the presence of Christ and entered into 
by gathering in his name.) 

The instructions to correct another have a 
long history in Jewish literature. The key text 
is Lev 19:15-18, which enjoins not hating others 
but reproving them (cf. Sir 19:13-20:2). In the 
Dead Sea scrolls Lev 19:15-18 is behind a formal 
procedure: one first takes a complaint to the 
individual against whom it is directed; if this 
does not have the intended effect, one then goes 
before the community. Also close to Matthew is 
T. Gad 6:3-5, where, on the basis of Lev 19:15-18, 
one is to speak in love to an offender, forgive if 
repentance is made, and do all this in secret. 

Following the hard instructions on excom- 
munication is teaching on forgiveness which 
functions as a hedge against rigidity and abso- 
lutism (vv. 21-2). To Peter’s question whether he 
should forgive seven times, Jesus says that he 
should forgive seventy-seven or (the Greek is 
ambiguous) seventy times seven times. This 
makes explicit the attitude required if one is to 
correct another. Forgiveness, like love, must be 
limitless. Without such forgiveness the commu- 
nity cannot correct the wayward, pray as a 
united front, and have Christ in its midst. 

Although many have felt tension between wv. 
21-2 and 15-20, Lev 19:17 joins reproof and love, 
and so in Judaism the two belong together. Fur- 
ther, membership in the Matthean community 
disallows certain acts; the church would cease 
to be itself if it did not insist that its members 
acknowledge Christ’s standard of behaviour. The 
spirit of forgiveness is not indifference to sin. So 
we may suppose that when the offended goes to 
the offender, there has already been forgiveness; 
the reproof is for the sake of the other. 

The chapter ends with the parable of the un- 
forgiving servant (18:23-35). It does not merely 
illustrate vv. 21-2, which are a call for repeated 
forgiveness. Rather vv. 23-35 make the additional 
points that failure to forgive (1) is failure to act as 
God—trepresented by the king who remits the 
incredible sum of 10,000 talents—and (2) will 
merit eschatological punishment (cf. 6:15). 


Commencement of the Passion (19:1-25:46) 


(19:1-12) Ch. 18 has to do with ecclesiastical 
issues, ch. 19 with everyday existence: marriage 
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and divorce (vv. 1-9), celibacy (vv. 10-12), chil- 
dren (vv. 13-15), and money (19:16—20:16)—all 
key social concerns. There is in all this a certain 
parallelism (reflective of a catechetical order?) 
with 6:1-7:12, where Jesus first discusses cultic 
issues (6:1-18) and next speaks to social issues 
(6:19-7:12). 

The extended dialogue in 19:-12, in which 
Jesus three times responds to a challenge or 
question, covers a topic already considered in 
the SM (5:31—2); but the declaration there made, 
without explanation, is now elucidated. The 
subject of celibacy, on the other hand, has not 
previously appeared (although in 1:24-5 Joseph 
refrains from ‘knowing’ Mary for a time). 

The Pharisees, who want Jesus to contradict 
Moses, challenge their opponent to interpret 
the erwat dabar of Deut 24:1, a phrase given 
different interpretations by the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai. Matthew’s ‘for any cause’ reflects 
knowledge of the more liberal and presumably 
dominant Hillelite position, according to which 
many things constitute grounds for divorce. 
The question then is whether Jesus agrees or, 
on the contrary, holds a less liberal position. 
Jesus directs his opponents to Gen 1:27 and 
Gen 2:24 and so responds by raising the issue 
of the permanence of marriage. ‘Have you not 
read?’ invites reconsideration of the implica- 
tions of Genesis: has God not established life- 
long partnership? CD 4:19-21 shows that before 
Jesus’ time Gen 1:27 was brought into connec- 
tion with the subject of marriage and used to 
endorse its permanence. (Cf. perhaps Mal 2:15; 
in Gal 3:28 the allusion to Gen 1:27 LXX upholds 
the theme of reunification.) 

Jesus’ position requires him to elucidate Deut 
24:1, where God permits divorce. The main 
point is not that the teaching of Genesis is 
from God, that in Deuteronomy from Moses. 
Rather, the instructions in Deut 24:1 are a con- 
cession to the moral petrification of the post- 
fallen state. Jesus does not undo Deut 24:1 but 
rather distinguishes the perfect will of God from 
the commandments which reflect human sin- 
fulness (cf. the legislation for kingship, an insti- 
tution due to divine concession). With this 
distinction in mind Jesus can demand conform- 
ity to the will of God as it was expressed in the 
beginning. Probably in the background is the 
equation of beginning and end: the coming of 
the kingdom is the restoration of paradise and 
so the realization of what God intended from 
the beginning. In any case the only command in 
Deut 24:1-4 is that ‘her first husband, who sent 
her away, is not permitted to take her again to 
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be his wife’. This matters because whereas in v. 7 
the Pharisees ask why Moses ‘commanded’ a 
certificate of divorce to be given, in v. 8 Jesus 
speaks of Moses giving permission. Here then 
there is a correction: Moses did not command 
divorce; he only allowed it—seemingly as the 
lesser of two evils in some circumstances. 

The problem of whether v. 9 allows remar- 
riage for the innocent party (so traditionally 
most Protestants) cannot finally be answered. 
Does ‘except for unchastity’ qualify only the 
first verb (‘divorces’) or both verbs (also ‘mar- 
ries’)? Patristic opinion, burdened by a less 
than enthusiastic view of marriage, disallowed 
remarriage and so understood our text accord- 
ingly. The link with vv. 10-12, which have to do 
with sexual abstinence, has been taken to up- 
hold this view: the eunuchs for the kingdom are 
those who separate from their spouses because 
of ‘adultery’ and do not remarry. Yet the saying 
about eunuchs is not a command but a qualified 
recommendation: not all are given the gift. So if 
vv. 10-12 are closely associated with v. 9, it 
might appear that some can remarry. One also 
wonders whether something like the later dis- 
tinction between separation and divorce would 
have made sense in Matthew’s environment. 
The Jewish divorce bill contained the clause, 
‘You are free to marry again.’ To obtain a 
divorce was to obtain permission to remarry 
(5:32 simply assumes that divorce leads to 
remarriage: to divorce a wife is to make her 
commit adultery—because she will take another 
spouse). 

The disciples’ response to Jesus’ teaching is 
unexpected. Just as they wrongly rebuke people 
for bringing a child to Jesus in the next para- 
graph, and just as they will wonder, ‘Then who 
can be saved?’ in the paragraph after that, so 
here too: they misunderstand. The correct infer- 
ence from Jesus’ exaltation of lifelong marriage 
is not the promulgation of celibacy. But the 
disciples, holding a view of marriage and di- 
vorce akin to that in Sir 25:16-26, and reasoning 
that a lifetime of commitment to one woman is 
more burdensome than no involvement at all, 
conclude that it is better not to marry. 

The crux of v. 11 is ‘this teaching’. Does it refer 
to vv. 3-9 or to v. 9 (Jesus’ teaching on divorce) 
or to v. 10 (the disciples’ inference from Jesus’ 
teaching) or does it anticipate or introduce v. 12 
(the saying about eunuchs)? Or can no sense be 
made of the passage because disparate tradi- 
tions have been merged? A reference to vv. 3— 
9 or 9 is unlikely. It would make v. 12 address 
those who have separated from their wives and 


enjoin them to remain single. But v. 9 does not 
clearly exclude the prospect of remarriage if 
there has been divorce for adultery. Further, 
the gift of celibacy is something exceptional, 
something that cannot be accepted by every- 
one, whereas surely Jesus’ teaching on divorce is 
for all. Finally, one could not in any case speak 
of a command not to remarry: vv. 11-12 contain 
only a recommendation. 

Does ‘this teaching’ then point forward to v. 
12? This is possible. But a connection with v. 10 
is more likely. The disciples’ remark in v. 10 is a 
transitional sentence. They have drawn an in- 
ference about celibacy from Jesus’ teaching on 
marriage. Jesus does not go back to the subject 
of marriage but takes up the question of celi- 
bacy (‘this teaching’). His main thrust may be 
seen in the contrast between the disciples’ un- 
qualified generalization and his own denial of 
universal applicability. Note how the qualifica- 
tions are piled up: ‘not everyone’, ‘those to 
whom it is given’, ‘let anyone accept this who 
can’. Bengel rightly wrote: ‘Jesus opposes these 
words [vv. 11-12] to the universal proposition of 
his disciples.’ Matthew does use the saying on 
eunuchs to confirm celibacy as a calling; but his 
emphasis—in contradiction to the disciples—is 
upon its special character. Perhaps the evangel- 
ist felt a need to combat a perceived excess in 
his own community. There was certainly a 
growing fondness for asceticism and so for celi- 
bacy in the Hellenistic world. 

According to the rabbis there were two sorts 
of eunuchs, those of human device and those of 
nature’s making (cf. m. Zab. 2:1). The first, the 
‘eunuch of man’, was a male who had either been 
literally castrated or who had, sometime after 
birth, lost the power to reproduce. The second 
was the ‘eunuch of the sun’, that is, from the first 
seeing of the sun—one born with defective male 
organs (cf. b. Yebam. 79b). While the rabbinic 
sources are late, 19:12 shows that in this regard 
they preserve an old way of speaking. Jesus takes 
up the traditional categories and to them adds a 
third—men who are unmarried not because 
they cannot take a wife but rather because they 
will not, because the duty placed upon them is 
such that it is best discharged outside marriage. 
For these people, the good and valuable thing 
that marriage undoubtedly is must be sacrificed 
in view of the demand made upon them by 
something greater. 


(19:13-15) This stark narrative consists of narra- 
tive introduction (v. 13) + dominical word (v. 14) 
+ narrative conclusion (v. 15). The introduction 


sets the scene: some (unspecified) want Jesus to 
bless children (infants?); the disciples, for 
reasons unknown, protest. Once the opposition 
is generated, Jesus reveals with whom he 
sides—first by word, then by deed. Both acts 
of communication implicitly rebuke the dis- 
ciples while an inclusio (the laying on of hands 
appears in both vv. 13 and 15) confirms the 
instincts of those who bring the children for 
blessing. Thus the pericope reinforces the sym- 
pathy one feels for children elsewhere in this 
gospel (14:13-21; 15:21-8, 29-39; 18:3; 21:15). 

After the discussion of marriage and celibacy, 
children are now the subject. The order is nat- 
ural and occurs elsewhere, as in Philo, De fug. 1.3; 
Eph 5:21-6:4; Josephus, Ag. Ap. 2. 199-204; Ps.- 
Phoc. 175-217. Children should be received ‘for it 
is to such as these [those in the situation of 
children] that the kingdom of heaven belongs’ 
(cf. 5:3, 10; Ps 8:1-2; b. Sanh. 110b). Interpreted in 
the light of 18:3, this teaches humility, by which 
is meant lack of concern for worldly status. To 
be child-like is to be without power or position. 
So there are two lessons: be kind to children, 
embody humility. 

If in 19:10 the disciples assert that it is better 
not to marry, in v. 13 they belittle children. Both 
judgements are consistent with a negative view 
of family life—and in both cases Jesus offers 
correction. In 19:1-12 he makes it plain that 
celibacy is not for everyone, and in vv. 13-15 
he affirms that children are to be welcomed. So 
vv. 13-15, in their present context, reinforce 
19:11-12 and so confirm the high view of mar- 
riage put forward in 19:1-9. 

This passage has been used to justify infant 
baptism; but there is hardly evidence for think- 
ing that this was an issue for the synoptic evan- 
gelists. On the other hand, perhaps the practice 
of blessing children in church was already a 
matter for discussion in the first century. 


(19:16-30) The subject of domestic affairs con- 
tinues with a section on wealth and the king- 
dom. The topic has already been extensively 
treated in the SM. Indeed, the saying about the 
impossibility of serving both God and mammon 
(6:24) is here concretely demonstrated. The sub- 
jects of treasure in heaven (6:19-21), generosity 
(6:22-3), eschatological reversal (5:3-12), and per- 
fection (5:48) also resurface here. 

This passage also reinforces and illustrates the 
SM’s teaching on Torah. Jesus’ words to the rich 
man and the disciples do not abolish the law. On 
the contrary, they enjoin the commandments. 
Indeed, because the two texts cited—the 
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Decalogue and Lev 19.18—were understood as 
summaries of, or headings for, the law (see 
below), their endorsement perhaps even implies 
the validity of ‘the least of these command- 
ments’. In any event two of the OT verses cited 
in 5:21-48 (Ex 20:13, 14 || Deut 5:17, 18) are here 
quoted by Jesus, and without any qualification. 
The Decalogue is plainly still in force. Both the 
SM and wy. 16-30 affirm the Torah and at the 
same time demand more. 

vv. 16-22 recount a call to discipleship. To 
the question about eternal life, Jesus responds 
with a question, a theological assertion, and an 
imperative. This last changes the metaphor 
from market to road: Jesus demands not a 
purchase but a pilgrimage. He also rejects the 
implication that in some way the OT is inad- 
equate. Pilgrimage means keeping the second 
table of the Decalogue (the table on social rela- 
tions: Ex 20:12-16; Deut 5:16—20) and, in accord 
with Leviticus, loving one’s neighbour as one- 
self. The omission of the first table is perhaps 
surprising; but the issue at hand will prove to be 
social, and certainly Calvin was correct to ob- 
serve that right action (as depicted by the sec- 
ond table) is proof of right religion (as outlined 
by the first table; Inst. 2.8.52-3). 

The question, ‘Which ones?’ (v. 18), might 
imply the unimportance of parts of the Torah: 
only some commandments are required for sal- 
vation. Jesus’ response dispels that notion. He 
quotes the Decalogue and Lev 19:18. The former 
was thought of as a summary of, or heading for, 
the whole law (cf. Philo, Spec. leg. 1.1) whereas the 
latter (or the chapter to which it belonged) was 
sometimes said to contain the Torah in nuce 
(Sipra Lev. on 1911-4). So v. 19 directs attention 
not to isolated texts but to parts that stand for 
the whole. 

In v. 21 Jesus demands not merely alms but 
everything. This is not an imperative of the 
Decalogue or the OT but something new, a 
novel charge engendered by the nature of 
discipleship and the greater righteousness 
announced by 5:20. But what is meant by being 
‘perfect’? There has always been a tendency to 
sort Christians into two grades, one more ad- 
vanced than the other, e.g. in monasticism. But 
v. 21 does not mean that Christians who sell all 
will be ‘perfect’ while others will be stuck with ‘a 
second degree of virtue’ (Jerome). Calvin was 
right: ‘Our Lord is not proclaiming a general 
statement that is applicable to everyone, but 
only to the person with whom He is speaking.’ 
This passage is a call story, like those in 4:18-20; 
8:18-22; and 9:9. The rich man is being invited 
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to follow Jesus in a specific situation. This cir- 
cumstance determines what is asked of him. 
One can no more generalize v. 21 than turn 
8:22 (‘leave the dead to bury their own dead’) 
into a general order to neglect the deceased. 
Moreover, the continuation in 19:22-6 shows 
that the rich man loses not perfection but 
salvation. 

What then is meant by ‘perfect’? It can hardly 
be a reference to sinlessness, although such an 
idea would not have been foreign to ancient 
Jews. In 5:48 the connotation of completeness 
is foremost, but whereas there it is the com- 
pleteness of love, here it is the completeness 
of obedience: perfection is perfect obedience. 
The rich man would be perfect if he exhibited 
wholehearted obedience to Jesus Christ. 

In vv. 23-6 Jesus turns from the rich man to 
his disciples and gives commentary on what has 
just happened. His point is that God’s kingdom 
is hard to reach if one is rich, for the rich 
inevitably trust in the security of wealth rather 
than in God alone. Indeed, in the absurd juxta- 
position of the largest native beast in Palestine 
with a well-known example of a very small 
opening in v. 24, Jesus speaks about the impos- 
sible: ‘one impossibility is compared with 
another’ (Jerome). 

The disciples’ subsequent question, which 
uncritically presupposes (against the rest of 
Matthew) that wealth is a sign of divine favour, 
implies that if not even the rich man, blessed as 
he is by God, can enter the kingdom, who can? 
The answer lies in God’s omnipotence, which is 
antithetical to human impotence: regarding sal- 
vation only God has strength—just as, with 
regard to goodness, God and human beings 
belong to different categories (cf. v. 17). But 
note that v. 26 speaks only of the possible, not 
the probable. God’s omnipotence does not 
guarantee anyone’s salvation. v. 26 is not com- 
fort for the rich; it does not cancel vv. 23-4. 

In vv. 27-30 Peter asks how things stand with 
itinerants such as himself who have, in contrast 
with the rich man, forsaken all. Jesus responds 
first by offering congratulations and promising 
future reward. But the happy words are soon 
balanced with the caution of 20:1716: if the 
twelve are examples of the last becoming first, 
they need beware, lest they likewise become 
examples of the first becoming last. 

The crucial v. 28, which alludes to Dan 7:9-27, 
refers not to a one-time judgement but to lord- 
ship. The text is not about Israel’s condemnation 
at the consummation but the disciples’ exercise 
of authority in the future (cf. 20:20-1). As the 


twelve phylarchs once directed the twelve tribes 
under Moses, and as Israel was once ruled by 
judges, so shall it be at the end. Compare the 
Jewish prayer in the Shemoneh ‘Esreh: ‘Restore our 
judges as in former times.’ 


(20:116) The parable, which recounts the 
events of a single day, falls into two parts. vv. 
1-7 (which open with sunrise) describe the hir- 
ing of labourers, and vv. 8-16 (which are set in 
the evening) then recount the story of payment. 
The point is not to contrast Jews and Gentiles 
(or Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians); 
nor is the passage an allegory of human life 
(childhood, adolescence, etc.) or of world his- 
tory, or salvation history, or spiritual progress; 
neither is it a pictorial representation of 21:31— 
the toll-collectors and prostitutes (i.e. the last) 
go into the kingdom of God before the Phar- 
isees (i.e. the first). It is also not a supplement to 
19:16-30, illustrating how the last (cf. the dis- 
ciples and those who come at the eleventh 
hour) become first and how the first (cf. the 
rich man and those hired at the first hour) 
become last. The text is rather a parable of the 
last judgement which functions as a warning 
against boasting or presuming oneself to be 
among the first. vv. 1-15 are framed by 19:20 
and 20:16, which teach eschatological reversal. 
So vv. 1-15 mean above all that the promise of 
reward (cf. the previous paragraph) should not 
become ground upon which to stand. The last 
can become first. 

Beyond this the parable teaches that God 
rewards human beings according to an unex- 
pected goodness—although this teaching func- 
tions not as encouragement but as warning (cf. 
19:30). God’s kindness, in this regard analogous 
to Jesus’ moral imperatives, satisfies justice and 
then goes further. So the less deserving may 
receive as much as the more deserving. Like 
the Spirit, the divine grace blows where it 
wills. That destroys all human reckoning and 
therefore all presumption. It is a truth that must 
be absorbed after the heady promises of 19:28- 
9: hope should never become self-satisfaction. 

One might suppose that in 19:16-30 salvation 
is according to works: one must obey the Torah 
and Jesus Christ. But vv. 1-15 disallow this sim- 
plistic interpretation, for they clearly teach, 
albeit in a picture, that there is no necessary 
proportion between human work and divine 
reward; or, as Isaac the Syrian provocatively 
put it, ‘How can you call God just when you 
come across the Scriptural passage on the wage 
given to the workers?’ (Ascetical Homilies, 51). 


Many have even found a Pauline doctrine of 
grace here. 


(20:17-19) This detailed passion prediction 
summarizes the major events subsequent to 
Gethsemane. Their order is that of the passion 
narrative, except in the latter the scourging 
comes before the mocking. vv. 17-19 move the 
story forward by taking Jesus closer to Jerusa- 
lem and by forecasting for a third time and so 
emphasizing upcoming events. As compared 
with the earlier passion predictions (16:21; 
17:22-3), the condemnation to death, deliver- 
ance to Gentiles, mocking, scourging, and cru- 
cifixion are new. As Jesus nears his end, its 
shape becomes plainer. Also plainer is Jesus’ 
foreknowledge, which is not vague but exact. 
This passage is surrounded by two sizeable 
paragraphs having to do with eschatological 
rewards. But vv. 17-19 are not a disruptive for- 
eign body; they illustrate 19:30-20:16 in that 
Jesus is the last (in his sufferings and death) 
who will be the first (when God exalts him). 
As for the link with 20:20-3, the passion pre- 
diction illumines exactly what ‘the cup’ there 
spoken of is. Further, the tragic solemnity of 
vv. 17-19 is a perfect foil for v. 20: following 
Jesus’ announcement of suffering we do not 
next read that his disciples showed concern 
for him—only that some people were preoccu- 
pied with their self-centred hopes. The loneli- 
ness of the passion narrative is already felt here. 


(20:20-8) The two scenes—vwv. 20-3 (on false 
ambition) and vv. 24-8 (on true service)—exhibit 
parallelism (cf. v. 21 with 23, v. 22 with 23, v. 25b 
with c, v. 26 with 27) and continue the theme of 
the third passion prediction, namely, Jesus’ death 
(vv. 17-19). It is not the sons themselves who 
make the request but their mother. Perhaps 
the reader should recall 1 Kings 1:15-21, where 
Bathsheba appears before King David. The king 
enquires, ‘What do you wish?’ She in turn asks the 
throne for Solomon. The LXX uses prosekunésen of 
the mother (v. 16; cf. v. 31) and kathésetai of the son 
(vv. 17, 20; cf. v. 30). One can also think of the one 
other place in the gospel where a mother appeals 
to Jesus on behalf of a child: 15:21-8, the story of 
the Canaanite woman. Of that woman too prose- 
kunei is used (v. 25). Is the similarity of the two 
texts designed to stimulate reflection on the dif- 
ferences between the two supplicants and so in- 
struct one in what sorts of petitions are proper 
and which not? 

The mother’s question, which is about eschato- 
logical rule and places of honour, recognizes 
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Jesus’ destiny and correctly assumes his great 
authority. But the request is misdirected and 
takes no account of what has just been pre- 
dicted. Although crowds will soon hail Jesus as 
the Davidic Messiah, Jerusalem will see him 
mount not a throne but a cross—and those at 
his right and left will be not glorified apostles 
but crucified criminals (27:38). That Matthew 
indeed intended an ironic allusion to this last 
scene seems probable: in both places the Greek 
wording is the same. 

Neither for Jesus nor for Matthew should the 
‘cup’ be equated with ‘temptations’ or (with 
reference to 26:27) given a sacramental inter- 
pretation; nor can there be any real connection 
with the drink given to Jesus on the cross (27:34, 
48). It is also improbable that ‘cup’ refers simply 
to death (although the targums do know the 
expression, ‘taste the cup of death’) or martyr- 
dom (as in later Christian texts). In the OT and 
intertestamental literature ‘cup’ is often used 
figuratively in texts about suffering, especially 
suffering God’s wrath or judgement; and that 
illumines the usage here. The cup that Jesus will 
drink (cf. 26:39) is the cup of eschatological 
sorrow, which will be first poured out upon 
the people of God (cf. Jer 25:15-29). Jesus will 
face God’s judgement. 

v. 28, which probably alludes to both Dan 
7113-14 and Isa 53:10-12, is the climax to vv. 20-8. 
It is the last word Jesus speaks before going up 
to Jerusalem and shows him to be the Son of 
Man in whom word and deed are one, the true 
king whose one aim is to benefit his subjects. 
The word traditionally translated ‘ransom’ 
means deliverance by payment. In the LXX it 
invariably means ‘ransom-price’ and appears in 
various contexts—of the half-shekel poll tax, of 
payment to save one’s life after one has killed 
another, of buying back mortgaged property, of 
buying an enslaved relation, and of the redemp- 
tion of the firstborn. In the present instance the 
principle of ‘life for life’ (Ex 21:23) is operative. 
Like the death of the martyrs in 4 Macc 1:11; 
6:28-9; and 17:20-2, Jesus’ death has a beneficial 
effect upon others—here ‘the many’, by which is 
meant ‘all’ (cf. Rom 5:15, 19; 1 Tim 2:6). 

If v. 28, as appears, combines Dan 7 and Isa 
53, there is an interesting parallel in Mt 8:20. In 
both the Son of Man is subject, in both he is 
humbled, and in both Scripture is seemingly 
alluded to ironically: the Son of Man, against 
Dan 7, has come not to be served but to serve; 
and the Son of Man, against Ps 8, does not have 
dominion, glory, and honour but rather no 
place to lay his head. 
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v. 28 is a particularly apt conclusion to 
20:20-7. When the mother of the sons of Zeb- 
edee envisages James and John sitting on the 
right and left of Jesus in the kingdom, the reader 
is reminded of 19:28, where the twelve are 
promised thrones beside the Son of Man. It is 
hence fitting that the paragraph culminates in a 
declaration about the Son of Man. But here, as 
opposed to 19:28, the subject is not the Son of 
Man’s glory but his service unto death. As in vv. 
20-3, visions of grandeur (cf. Dan 7:13-14) give 
way to forecasts of suffering and death (cf. Isa 
53; Dan 7:21-5), for the king cannot sit on his 
throne until he has, through self-sacrifice, res- 
cued his people. 


(20:29-34) Carter (1994: 203) has observed that 
if chs. 19-20 outline a difficult way of life at 
odds with ‘dominant hierarchical household 
patterns’, a way of ‘life that is opposed and 
misunderstood’, our story appropriately fol- 
lows: ‘after the uncompromising demand of 
chs. 19-20...this pericope underlines that 
God’s compassionate mercy and power are 
available for all disciples who, in the midst of 
difficult circumstances, recognize their inad- 
equacy and call for God’s help’. 

This passage is remarkably reminiscent of 
9:27-30. In both Jesus is being followed, two 
blind men appear, the blind men cry out and 
say, ‘Have mercy on us, Son of David’, Jesus 
touches their eyes, and they see again. There 
are also striking verbal links (cf. e.g. 20:29, 30, 
with 9:27). These parallels form a sort of inclusio. 
The first restoration of sight occurs towards the 
beginning of the ministry, the second near the 
end. This gives an artistic unity to the whole 
gospel. Furthermore, the first takes place before 
corporate Israel has rejected Jesus, the second 
after that rejection has become manifest. So 
despite being rejected, Jesus’ charity remains 
the same throughout. His difficulties do not 
cancel his compassion. 

Is there a lesson in the juxtaposition of 
20:20-8 and wv. 29-34? In the former, two priv- 
ileged insiders (James and John) make a request 
through a third party (their mother). The re- 
quest is prefaced by no title of respect or maj- 
esty, it concerns the eschatological future, and it 
involves personal exaltation (to sit at the right 
and left of the Messiah). In the latter, two out- 
siders (the blind men) make a request that a 
third party (the crowd) tries to stifle. That re- 
quest is prefaced by titles of respect and maj- 
esty, concerns the present, and is for something 
necessary that is taken for granted by most 


(sight). One might infer that petitions are 
more likely to be heard when addressed dir- 
ectly, with respect, and for things truly needful. 


(211-11) This story, which reminds one of 
1 Sam 10:1-9 (the finding of donkeys for Saul), 
pulls forward several threads from the previous 
chapters—the theme of prophetic fulfilment (cf. 
1:22-3, etc.), Jesus’ trek to Jerusalem (cf. 16:21; 
20:7), his ‘meekness’ (cf. 11:29), his status as 
‘king’ (cf. 2:1-12), ‘Son of David’ (cf. 11-18), ‘the 
coming one’ (cf. 3:11; 11:3), and ‘prophet’ (cf. 
13:57). But vv. 1-11 also offer two firsts—(1) 
Jesus’ public claim (albeit indirect) to messianic 
kingship, and (2) recognition by ‘the crowds’ of 
that kingship (contrast 16:13-14). Together these 
two firsts challenge Jerusalem to make a deci- 
sion: who is this Jesus (cf. v. 10)? What follows 
depends upon the city’s answer to that question. 

Other texts recount the triumphal arrival 
(parousia) of a ruler or military hero and contain 
a standard cluster of motifs: approach of the 
king, public acclamation/celebration (some- 
times with song), entrance into city, cultic ac- 
tivity (including the cleansing of cultic 
pollution); see e.g. 1 Kings 1:32-40; Zech 9:9; 1 
Macc 5:45-54; 2 Macc 4:21-2; Jos. Ant. 11.325-39. 
1 Macc 13:49-53, like v. 8, even refers to palm 
branches. But Jesus’ entry is not a military tri- 
umph. On the contrary, the Son of David is 
‘meek’ and has not conquered anything. Fur- 
ther, Jesus does not sacrifice in the temple but 
rebukes the cult. It does not legitimate him; he 
stands above it (12:6). 


(21:12-17) Having entered the capital as king, 
Jesus next enters the temple, the symbol of 
national identity, and there, through prophetic 
deed and scriptural word, declares divine dis- 
favour. The disfavour is not directed against the 
temple as such but against those who have 
corrupted it. In the temple the meek king 
heals those without status (the blind and the 
lame) and is praised by those without power 
(children). Opposed to him are men of author- 
ity, prestige, and influence. But in truth those 
who appear to be in charge are not, and judge- 
ment will soon overtake them. 


(21:18-22) For the third time in three paragraphs 
Jesus performs a symbolic act. Here that act 
and its effect are prophetic. The visual parable 
inaugurates judgement against that for which 
it stands. That the fig tree ‘near the road’ —we 
should envisage a wild fig tree: Jesus does not 
curse another's property—withers is a symbol 


of judgement (cf. Isa 34:4; Jer 8:13; Hos 2:12). The 
judgement is not against Israel as a whole but 
Jerusalem and/or those in charge of the temple. 
vv. 18-22 are located between two paragraphs 
having to do with the temple, in the first of 
which Jesus protests, in the second of which the 
priests protest against Jesus. So in context this 
passage shows that the divine wrath has begun to 
manifest itself against the temple establishment. 
Beyond this, if 21:13 refers to the temple as ‘a 
house of prayer’, it is not coincidence that our 
pericope concerns petition. In Matthew the old 
temple has been replaced by the church. So the 
sequence in 21:12-22—judgement of the old place 
of prayer, promise of prayer’s efficacy within the 
church—reflects the course of salvation history 
as well as the deterritorialization of Matthean 
religion: portable community (cf. 18:20) substi- 
tutes for fixed holy space. 


(21:23-7) These verses both add to the dramatic 
tension between Jesus and his opponents and 
demonstrate the character of the latter. And 
trailing upon the protest in the temple and the 
cursing of the fig tree they illustrate why the 
temple is doomed: the leaders have become 
deaf to God’s messengers. 

This section is less about Jesus—it is certainly 
not about his debating skills—or the Baptist 
than it is about the chief priests and elders. 
Here they enquire of Jesus ‘without reason or 
respect, a thing that was plain to all’ (Calvin). 
Further, out of cowardly expediency, they re- 
spond to his questions with a lie (‘we do not 
know). As if that were not enough, they show 
themselves to be spiritually less perceptive than 
those over whom they preside, for the multi- 
tudes recognize John’s prophetic status. The 
effect of all this is to set the passion of Jesus 
within a moral context. Jesus’ death is not the 
upshot of an unfortunate misunderstanding by 
uninformed authorities; instead is it brought 
about by the plotting of self-serving men of ill 
will. The passion narrative depicts a struggle 
between good and evil. 


(21:28-32) The polemical parable is allegoric- 
ally interpreted in vv. 31-2: the father represents 
God; the first son represents toll collectors and 
prostitutes, those who were lax in the law but 
came to obey God through John’s ministry; the 
second son represents the chief priests and the 
elders, those who, despite their religious pro- 
fession, disobeyed God by not believing in 
John. The main function is to characterize 
Jesus’ opponents. Chrysostom urged that the 
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two children represent Jews and Gentiles: the 
former, having heard the law and promised 
obedience, were disobedient, while the latter, 
not having heard the law, became obedient in 
Christ. This interpretation in terms of salvation 
history has dominated exegetical history. Re- 
cent exegetes, however, have rightly begun to 
question it. Nothing so far in 19:1 ff. has directly 
addressed Jewish—Gentile relations. Indeed, the 
section has encouraged us rather to think in 
terms of believing and unbelieving Israel. In 
addition, the parable is explicitly about differ- 
ent responses to John the Baptist, not Jesus or 
the Christian kerygma. The most natural inter- 
pretation, then, is that which finds in this per- 
icope (1) depiction of a divided Israel; (2) 
characterization of Jesus’ opponents as hypo- 
crites; and (3) illustration of the first (the chief 
priests and elders) becoming last and the last 
(toll collectors and prostitutes) becoming first. 
In 21:23-5 Jesus asks his opponents several 
questions. Their answers are: ‘we do not 
know’ (21:27), ‘the first’ (v. 31), ‘he will put 
those wretches to a miserable death, and lease 
the vineyard to other tenants who will give him 
the produce at the harvest time’ (21:41), ‘Cae- 
sar’s’ (22:21), ‘the Son of David’ (22:42), and, 
finally, silence (22:45). These answers, brief 
and colourless, are always dictated by the ques- 
tion and empty of insight. Further, two answers 
confess ignorance (21:27; 22:45) and two are 
self-incriminating (21:27, 41). Jesus’ opponents 
are adept at laying traps, but they are also good 
at falling into them. Jesus’ answers, on the other 
hand, are uniformly creative, clever, and mem- 
orable; and they avoid entanglement either by 
turning a question back on others or moving 
the discussion to another level. Jesus’ spiritual 
authority gives him a rhetorical sovereignty. 


(21:33-46) This parable is an allegory about 
faithlessness and judgement. Its character as an 
allegory does not mean that it is not true to life— 
it largely seems to be—or that every element has 
a symbolic meaning, only that equations for the 
main elements can be given: the vineyard stands 
for Israel; the householder stands for God; the 
tenant farmers stand for leaders of Israel; the fruit 
stands for what is owed to God; the rejection of 
servants stands for rejection of prophets; the 
sending and rejection of the son stand for the 
sending and rejection of Jesus; the punishment of 
tenants stands for Jerusalem’s destruction; the 
new tenants stand for the church. 

Our parable and its interpretation combine 
the traditional motif of the rejection and even 
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murder of the prophets with the traditional 
metaphor of Israel as God’s vineyard (cf. Isa 
5:2). What is new is the joining of the two 
themes in the service of Christology: the rejec- 
tion of Jesus is the climax in the story of rebel- 
lion against Israel’s God. 

This passage is not about God’s rejection of 
the Jews and the Gentiles’ acceptance of Jesus. 
The parable identifies the tenants not with the 
Jews in general but with the Jewish leaders in 
particular. Further, the context is conflict be- 
tween Jesus and Israel’s leaders, not Jesus and 
Judaism; and it is not the vineyard (i.e. Israel) 
that suffers judgement but those in charge. So 
the kingdom is taken from the Jewish leaders 
and given to the church of Jew and Gentile. 


(22:1-14) The passage consists of introduction 
(v. 1), parable (vv. 2-13b), commentary (vv. 13c- 
14). The parable (perhaps based upon a trad- 
itional story; cf. y. Sanh. 6:23c) contains two 
parallel sequences. Each recounts three actions 
of the king. 


23a action of king (invitation) 

3b response (rejection) 
reaction of king (invitation) 

5-6 response (rejection and violence) 
reaction of king (punishment: death and 

destruction) 

8-9 action of king (invitation) 

10 response (acceptance) 

u-12b reaction of king (entrance and question) 

12¢ response (silence) 

13b reaction of king (punishment: binding and 


casting out) 


The whole sequence is dominated by the speech 
of the king: no one else says anything. Every- 
thing revolves around his words. 

vv. 1-10 are an allegory much influenced by 
21:33-41. The king stands for God; his son rep- 
resents Jesus (cf. 21:37-8); the royal wedding 
feast symbolizes the eschatological banquet. 
The dual sending of the servants is, as in the 
preceding parable, the sending of God’s mes- 
sengers; the murder of the servants represents 
the murder of the prophets and Jesus (cf. 21:35—9). 
v. 7 alludes to the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 
ce. The third sending of servants is the mission 
of the church, in which good and evil stand 
side by side until the end. The man without a 
garment, who stands for a whole class at the last 
judgement, lacks either good works (cf. Rev 
19:8) or a glorious resurrected body (cf. 13:43). 
His punishment may reflect a tradition about 
Azazel. According to 1 Enoch 10:4-5, God 


instructed the angel Raphael to bind Azazel 
‘hand and foot and throw him into the dark- 
ness’. And according to Apoc. Abr. 13:14, the 
fallen Azazel lost his heavenly garment, which 
will be given to Abraham. All this is strikingly 
close to our text. Perhaps we should think of the 
man’s fate as akin to that of Azazel. Just as the 
righteous will wear garments of glory and so be 
like the heavenly angels, so will the wicked be 
unclothed and suffer like the fallen angels. 

vv. 11-14 turn attention from outsiders to 
insiders, from opponents to the church. The 
evangelist as pastor was all too aware that criti- 
cism of others as well as the doctrine of election 
(cf. v. 14) are both fraught with moral peril; for 
the former tends to nourish complacency— 
censure of our enemies always makes us feel 
better about ourselves—while the latter can 
beget feelings of superiority. Matthew, however, 
understood that while censure has its place in 
moral instruction, and while election is of the 
essence of Judaism, the two things can foster 
illusions; and they are no substitute for self- 
examination and personal effort. So it is that 
Christian readers of vv. 1-14, who necessarily 
identify with those at the king’s banquet, cannot 
read the text and feel self-satisfaction. They 
must instead ask whether they are like the 
man improperly clothed, whether they are 
among ‘the many’ despite profession to be 
among ‘the few’. God’s judgement comes upon 
all, including those within the ecclesia. 


(22:15-22) Here begins a series of discussions 
that runs through the rest of ch. 22. The first 
pits Jesus against Pharisees and Herodians (vv. 
15-22), the second against the Sadducees 
(22:23-33), the third against a Pharisaic lawyer 
(22:34-40), and the fourth against the Pharisees 
(22:41-6). Taken together the four passages add 
to the negative characterization of the Jerusa- 
lem leaders. The first question for Jesus is 
whether God would have one contribute to 
the Roman census, a tax upon agricultural 
yield and personal property, collected through 
census or registration (Lk 2:1-5; Acts 5:37) and 
probably amounting to one denarius a year. 
Although Jewish authorities (including the 
Sanhedrin) helped farm the tax, many resented 
it and objected on religious grounds. Indeed, 
although Roman taxation had been a reality 
since 63 BŒ, the census of 6 or 7 cz, when Judea 
came under direct Roman control, encouraged 
a revolt; and resentment of taxation also con- 
tributed to the unrest that culminated in the 
revolt of 70 cE. 


Although the story would be coherent with- 
out vv. 19-214, the use of a visual aid adds drama, 
while the coin being in the possession of Jesus’ 
opponents highlights their insincerity: they have 
no qualms about using pagan money—and even 
bring a coin with the emperor’s image and blas- 
phemous inscription into the holy precincts of 
the temple. 

Instead of trapping Jesus, the Pharisees and 
Herodians are trapped by him. Jesus’ words 
distance him from those who oppose support- 
ing Rome. At the same time, the inclusion of 
giving to God what is his relativizes the political 
obligation. There is here no firm principle of 
loyal submission to the state. Implied rather is a 
reservation regarding the state, a lack of reser- 
vation regarding God. While obedience to God 
can, as in the current instance, coexist with 
doing what the state requires, obligation to the 
former overshadows obligation to the latter. 
So there is no simple or straightforward rule, 
but the imperative to weigh the demands of 
two (very unequal) authorities. When those 
demands are not at odds (as here), obligations 
to both can be met (cf. Rom 13:1-7; 1 Pet 2:17). In 
cases of conflict, however, it is manifest which 
authority requires allegiance. Our text has 
rightly been cited to curb the powers of the 
state (e.g. John of Damascus, De Imaginibus 
2.12). God, who after all determines what is 
Caesar’s and what is not, is sovereign over the 
state, albeit in a non-theocratic fashion. In the 
end, no one can serve two masters (6:24), and all 
that truly matters is obedience to God. (Begin- 
ning with Tertullian, many have identified ‘the 
things that are God's’ with human beings. If 
coins with Caesars image and inscription 
belong to Caesar, then human beings created 
in God's image (Gen 1:26) belong to God.) 


(22:23-33) If the Pharisees raise a political issue, 
the Sadducees (who presumably believe only in 
the OT’s shadowy Sheol) now pose a theo- 
logical riddle which combines the teaching of 
the levirate law in Deut 25:5 with the concrete 
example in Gen 38:8. Although the two parties 
disagree regarding resurrection, they are one in 
opposing Jesus. 

In 22:15-22 no one cites Scripture. Here, how- 
ever, Scripture is at the centre, as also in 22:34- 
40, 41-6. The effect is to uphold Jesus’ harmony 
with the Torah and to display his skill in its 
interpretation. 

The Sadducees’ question, which assumes that 
polyandry is unacceptable and implies that the 
resurrection is foreign to the Pentateuch, is 
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rejected by Jesus as the product of culpable 
ignorance and bad theology. The Sadducees 
deny the resurrection because they imagine 
the eschatological future others profess to be 
mundane and terrestrial. But their materialistic 
view is not the view of Jesus, according to 
whom Israel's God is the omnipotent who can 
transform the saints. ‘Neither marry nor are 
given in marriage’ means ‘Neither do (men) 
marry nor are (women) given in marriage.’ ‘In 
the resurrection’ means not ‘at the resurrection’ 
but ‘in the resurrected condition (of the just)’. 
The argument moves from the general to the 
particular. If in general people will be like 
angels (then a common belief), then the marital 
bond in particular will be transcended, for 
angels (who are immortal) live without marriage 
(not because they are sexless or androgynous— 
they were typically thought of as male—but 
because they refrain; cf. 2 Apoc. Bar. 56:14). 

In passing, in v. 31, from the manner of the 
resurrection to its fact, Jesus does not cite Dan 
12:1-3 (or other possible biblical proof-texts for 
the resurrection) but a Pentateuchal text. He 
accordingly meets the Sadducees (who recog- 
nized only the authority of Moses) on their own 
ground. He cites Ex 3:6. The point seems to be 
this: God does not say, ‘I was the God of Abra- 
ham, etc.’ but ‘I am the God of Abraham, etc.’— 
even though Abraham and the others are dead 
at the time of the pronouncement. They there- 
fore cannot have ceased to be. 


(22:34-40) A representative of the Pharisees 
continues the series of hostile challenges begun 
in 21:23. Again the issue regards Torah, and again 
Jesus speaks truth without becoming ensnared. 
His summary of the law and the prophets, 
which recapitulates the unifying theme of his 
own words and deeds, simply joins, against all 
possible complaint, two traditional Jewish sum- 
maries, the commandment to love God (part 
of the Shema, Judaism’s closest thing to a 
creed) and the commandment to love neighbour 
(which Akiba reportedly called ‘the greatest 
principle in the law’, Sipre Lev. 19:18; cf. Gal 5:14; 
Rom 13:8-10). Together they summarize the 
Decalogue (cf. Philo, Dec. 19-20, 50-1, 106-10, 
121, 154). Jesus, although asked for the greatest 
commandment, answers with two which are 
inextricable. (‘A second is like it’ is purely nume- 
rical; the second commandment equals in 
importance the first.) But Matthew does not 
clarify how the two commandments to love 
relate to one another. Evagrius Ponticus argued 
that love of neighbour is love of God because 
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it is love of the image of God. Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus urged that, as contemplation is to 
action, so love of God is to love of neighbour: 
the one is the foundation of and inspiration for 
the other. We imitate what we love; so to love 
God is to imitate the One whose love is catholic 
(5:43-8). Ailred of Rievaux contended that ‘love 
of neighbour precedes love of God’: the latter 
grows out of the former. Luther argued that 
while our neighbour is needy, God needs noth- 
ing, so true service of God must always be for 
the sake of the neighbour. Harnack thought that 
the gospel places love of neighbour beside love 
of God because ‘the love of one’s neighbour is 
the only practical proof on earth of that love of 
God which is strong in humanity’. While there 
may be an element of truth in the other pro- 
posals, Evagrius’ claim resonates most with the 
rest of Matthew. For there is some sense in 
which, according to Matthew, God is in others. 
Especially striking is 25:31-46. In this, Jesus, the 
functional presence of God (cf. 1:23; 18:20; 
28:20), is the direct recipient of acts of love 
done to others: ‘as you did it to one of the least 
of these...’ Service of neighbour is service of 
Christ, which means service of God. Chrysostom 
was right: ‘to love God is to love one’s neigh- 
bour’. As the agraphon has it: ‘You have seen 
your brother; you have seen God.’ 

Often cited as a parallel to our verse is b. Sabb. 
31a, where Hillel, in response to a request to 
teach the Torah while standing on one foot, 
answered with this: ‘What you hate for yourself, 
do not do to your neighbour. This is the whole 
law. The rest is commentary.’ This is even closer 
to Matthew than the commentaries indicate; for 
in Jewish tradition, as in Christian, the Golden 
Rule (or its negative form) was thought syn- 
onymous with Lev 19:18, cited here (cf. Tg. Yer. 
I on 19.18; Sipre Lev. on 19:18). 

Lev 19:18 is quoted three times in this gospel, 
more than any other OT text: at 5:43; 19:19; 
22:39. The first citation expands the meaning of 
neighbour to make it universal: even the enemy 
is to be loved. The second citation reveals Lev 
19:18’s status as a fundamental summary of the 
moral demands of the Decalogue. The third 
brings the love of neighbour into intimate 
connection with the commandment to love 
God and thus, in typically Matthean fashion, 
fuses religion and ethics. 


(22:41-6) Following the narrative introduction 
(v. 41), Jesus abandons his defensive posture and 
takes the offensive. He asks the Pharisees two 
questions (v. 42a). After they return their 


expected, two-word answer (v. 42b), Jesus asks 
two more questions, this time quoting Scripture 
(vv. 43-5). In the narrative conclusion (v. 46) the 
opponents are unable to respond. This effectively 
closes off 21:23-22:46, throughout which Jesus 
has been asked question after question. 

Jesus’ questions, unlike those of his opponents, 
go to the heart of things, for they concern Christ- 
ology. The first question, ‘What do you think of 
the Messiah?’ is completed by the second, so that 
the meaning is: ‘Whose son is the Messiah?’ The 
answer of the Pharisees, ‘David's’, is only half the 
truth. The other half, unpronounced by Jesus but 
clear from the rest of the narrative, is: ‘God’s’. 
Jesus’ argument makes two assumptions: (1) in 
accordance with Jewish tradition, David com- 
posed Ps 110 (cf. the superscription) and (2) Ps 
110 is messianic (cf. 23:39). It follows that David 
wrote about ‘the Lord’ (i.e. God) speaking to ‘my 
Lord’, and that the latter must be the messianic 
Son of David (cf. v. 42). We have here an apparent 
contradiction. For how can one standing at the 
right hand of God and addressed as ‘Lord’ be 
David's ‘son’? A son may address his father as 
‘Lord’ (cf. 21:29), but a father does not so speak 
to his son. The Pharisees’ silence shows that they 
have no solution to the riddle, even though it is 
superficial for the Christian reader, who knows 
that although the Messiah is of the lineage of 
David, he is also exalted to God’s right hand and 
reigns as ‘Lord’. The ‘Son of David’—neither the 
title nor its content is rejected or denigrated—is a 
descendant of King David, and his destiny sur- 
passes that of his forebear. 


(23:1-39) Ch. 23 does not criticize isolated be- 
liefs or activities; rather its charges amount to a 
rejection of Pharisaism itself. Surprisingly, how- 
ever, Mt 23 does not censor the scribes and 
Pharisees for failure to believe in Messiah 
Jesus. Instead it convicts them by their own 
standards. No scribe or Pharisee would have 
defended hypocrisy, or commended the slaying 
of God’s prophets, or affirmed that preoccupa- 
tion with the lesser matters of the law should be 
at the expense of the greater. So the text pre- 
supposes that the scribes and Pharisees actually 
know better: they are hypocrites in the full 
sense of the word. The presupposition is pos- 
sible because the scribes and Pharisees, like 
those in Matthew’s community, were heirs to 
the Jewish tradition. Matthew’s Jesus accord- 
ingly argues as a Jew with Jews: the leaders 
have been unfaithful to their own tradition. 
Matthew’s Jesus here passes from woe to woe; 
his polemic depicts the scribes and Pharisees as 


more than hard-hearted: they are already 
suffering spiritual rigor mortis. Yet surely the 
best of them were admirable men who faithfully 
practised their religion and honestly doubted that 
the Messiah had come. Without either excusing 
the harsh language or minimizing its historical 
misuses, one may emphasize the conventional 
nature of the chapter's polemical rhetoric. Jose- 
phus depicted the Zealots or Sicarii as murderers, 
transgressors of the laws of God and nature, 
impostors, madmen, hardhearted wretches, 
‘bastards’ and ‘scum’ more wicked than Sodom, 
as men guilty of ‘barbarity . . . avarice ... impudent 
undertakings...wicked practices, impiety... 
tyranny over others...the greatest madness... 
wild and brutish disposition’ (J.W. 4.377-8; 
5.401-19, 442-5; 7.252-74). Those who wrote 
the Dead Sea scrolls laid every sort of pejorative 
adjective upon ‘the sons of darkness’, whom 
they cursed in their rituals. The thoroughly trad- 
itional nature of Matthew's polemic is demon- 
strated by the many Jewish sources in which 
opponents are hypocrites (QS 4:14), blind (cf. 
Wis 2:21), guilty of economic sins (cf. As. Mos. 
5.5), unclean (cf. Jos. J.W. 4.382), persecutors of 
the righteous (cf. Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 18.120 ff.), 
like sinful generations of the past (cf. T. Levi, 
14:6), like snakes (cf. 4Q525 5:1-4), destined for 
eschatological destruction (cf. m. Sanh. 10:1), 
and the cause of God forsaking his temple (cf. 
Jos. J.W. 2.539). In Matthew’s world one’s oppon- 
ents were, as a rule, these things and much else 
besides. The language of vilification was as 
stereotyped as the language of praise. Accord- 
ingly we have here no more a fair account of 
Pharisaic Judaism than we have such an account 
of Christianity in later pagan polemic. More- 
over, the ferocity of rhetoric in Jewish texts 
shows Matthew’s polemic need not signal a 
break with Judaism. It is no more ‘anti-Semitic’ 
than the Dead Sea scrolls. 


(23:1-12) These verses condemn hypocrisy (v. 3), 
religious show (vv. 4—6), and self-exaltation (v. 7). 
They commend obedience to the truth (v. 3), 
equality (v. 8), and humility (vv. 11-12). The 
same vices and virtues have been assailed and 
praised before, especially in the SM and ch. 18. 
‘Moses’ seat’ (v. 2) is ambiguous. It may either 
refer to a literal chair for synagogue authorities 
or be a metaphor for teaching authority (cf. the 
professor's ‘chair’. In any case only here are the 
Jewish leaders presented in a positive light: they 
should be obeyed. Some have suggested we 
have here a pre-Matthean tradition out of har- 
mony with the rest of the gospel, others that the 
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command belongs only to the pre-Easter 
period, still others that it is ironic. It is also 
possible to regard the ‘all’ as hyperbole. The 
sentence indicts the scribes and the Pharisees 
by parading their inconsistencies. ‘Do whatever 
they teach’ is then less practical imperative than 
proof of a bad character which cannot be 
excused by ignorance. The focus is not upon 
Christian obedience but upon the opponents’ 
knowledge, which condemns them. Yet another 
possibility is that ‘whatever they teach you’ 
refers to their reading of Scripture, ‘they do’ to 
Pharisaic doctrine and practice. 

‘Phylacteries’ (v. 5) are the two black leather 
boxes containing parchment Scriptures that, 
since at least the second century scr, have been 
commonly worn on the upper left arm and 
forehead following the literal understanding of 
Ex 13:9, 16; Deut 6:8; 11:18. Their ostentatious 
and superstitious use can be documented 
(cf. Christian use of medallions and crosses). 
‘Fringes’ (which Jesus himself wears: 9:20; 14:36) 
consist of blue and/or white threads worn on the 
four corners of the rectangular outer garment 
(cf. Num 15:38-9; Deut 22:12). The presumption 
is that the scribes and Pharisees who make 
their tassels long (cf. Sipre Num. 15:37-41) do so 
to gain attention. The attack is not against a 
scriptural ordinance but its observance for 
self-glorification. 

Unlike the scribes and Pharisees (v. 7) Chris- 
tian authorities are to shun titles. Such titles are 
inconsistent with the demand for humility and 
mutuality and the need to restrict certain appel- 
lations to God and Christ. It is implied that the 
scribes and Pharisees enjoy wrongful flattery 
and think in hierarchical terms. 


(23:13-33) The seven woes, in which the judge 
of the last day humbles the exalted in illustra- 
tion of v. 12, draws a firm line between two 
groups by criticizing one. The scribes and Phar- 
isees, here representatives of emergent rabbinic 
Judaism, are depicted as hopelessly corrupt. The 
upshot is edification and self-definition, for the 
debasement of the church’s antagonists both 
indirectly vindicates the faithful and exhibits, 
through counter-examples, what the church 
should not be. 

The woes, which commence with halakic 
disagreements and culminate in the murder of 
God's messengers, mirror the plot of the whole 
gospel, in which religious disputes lead to Jesus’ 
death. Further, although ch. 23 strikes the reader 
as distinctive, this is not because its content is 
new: the woes constitute a climax, not anovum. 
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All of the major accusations and assertions have 
already been made (cf. e.g. vv. 13, 15, with 11:21 
and 18:7, vv. 13, 15, 25-8 with 15:7 and 22:18, and 
v. 13 with 5:20). Even the polemical harshness of 
23:13-33 is not unique (cf. 22:1 ff.). New is its 
concentrated repetition alone. 

The first woe (v. 13) appropriately prefaces the 
series as a sort of summary: the scribes and 
Pharisees, despite their religious efforts, neither 
enter the kingdom nor allow others to. The 
second woe (v. 14) indicts the scribes and Phar- 
isees not because they are missionaries, but 
because their missionary activity, which makes 
others like themselves, has tragic effects. The 
problem is not conversion to Judaism but con- 
version to Judaism without the Messiah. 

The third woe (vv. 16-22), which turns to 
specific halakah, argues first against the distinc- 
tion between binding and nonbinding oaths 
(vv. 16-19) and secondly asserts that all oaths 
are binding because all oaths relate themselves 
to God (vv. 20-22). In 5:33-7 oaths are attacked. 
Here their use is assumed. Common to both 
passages, however, is the idea that to swear by 
one thing is to swear by another. Indeed, both 
assert that to swear by heaven is to swear by 
God’s throne. Evidently vv. 16-22 presuppose 
Jesus’ criticism of oaths (understood as hyper- 
bole, not halakah?) and present additional criti- 
cism of nonbinding oaths. 

The fourth woe (vv. 23-4) condemns not tith- 
ing but a lack of justice, mercy, and faith. The 
lesser things, however useful or needful, must 
never eclipse the greater. ‘Strain out a gnat’ refers 
to straining wine, as in Am 6:6. According to 
Lev 11:41, ‘all creatures that swarm upon the 
earth are detestable; they shall not be eaten’. 
This verse was understood to require the strain- 
ing of wine so as to keep out small insects. 
When it is added that the camel, like the gnat, 
was reckoned unclean (Lev 11:4), the point of v. 
24 becomes plain: while the scribes and Phar- 
isees strain their wine and so do not swallow the 
tiniest bugs that defile—a practice not here ob- 
viously rejected—they overlook the large things 
that defile, that is, they swallow the camel (a 
proverbially large beast: 19:24). 

The fifth woe (vv. 25-6) adds to the 
charge that the scribes and Pharisees do the 
less important thing to the neglect of the more 
important. They cleanse the outside of the cup 
and plate but neglect the inside. They appear to 
be righteous (cf. 23:2-7, 23a) but inside are full of 
extortion and intemperance. (vv. 25—6 are about 
neither the purity of vessels nor legal matters, 
nor is v. 25 to be understood literally, v. 26 


figuratively. Both verses rather speak metaphor- 
ically: the leaders are dirty cups and dishes. That 
is, they are clean on the outside (they have a 
righteous appearance) but impure on the inside 
(cf. vv. 27—-8).) 

The sixth woe (vv. 27-8) likens the scribes 
and Pharisees to tombs, which they regarded 
as unclean. The phrase translated ‘whitewashed 
tombs’ may refer to monuments or tombstones 
that were plastered. Porous limestone structures 
were often plastered with lime to smooth sur- 
faces and add a sheen. One may picture beauti- 
ful monuments and their finished splendour. 

The seventh woe (vv. 29-33) is the most ser- 
ious and so climactic. Because v. 33 recalls the 
Baptist’s words to the Pharisees and Sadducees 
in 3:7 (cf. also 12:34), Jesus again speaks like John, 
and his message is that of his forerunner: the 
Pharisees cannot escape eschatological wrath 
(cf. Rev 6:15-17). It follows that the character 
of the Pharisees has not changed, that the 
ministries of John and Jesus have been in one 
important way without effect. 


(23:34-9) These verses, which record a definite 
rejection of Jerusalem and Israel’s leaders, out- 
line Jerusalem’s history: (1) a time of overture 
and rejection, when the city was sent prophets 
who were murdered (the past, v. 37); (2) a time 
of abandonment, from the Son of Man’s 
departure to the parousia (the present, v. 38); 
(3) the time of repentance and reconciliation, 
in which the Messiah is welcomed (the future, 
v. 39). 

‘Zechariah, son of Barachiah’ (v. 35) is diffi- 
cult. Zech 1:1 refers to its author as ‘Zechariah, 
son of berekya’. There is, however, no biblical 
evidence of his death as a martyr; and, as Jerome 
observed, the temple was in ruins in his time. 
The one biblical martyr named Zechariah is the 
son of Jehoiada, a priest whose story appears 
near the end of Chronicles. Jewish tradition, 
however, conflated the prophet Zechariah 
with the son of Jehoiada, and given that the 
death of the latter became the popular subject 
of legends, we may assume the same identifica- 
tion is made in our text. The passage refers to 
the murders of the righteous from Gen 4 (the 
first murder in the HB) to 2 Chr 24 (the last 
murder in the HB). 

Ch. 23 concludes by referring to two events 
that are closely related in the next chapter, the 
destruction of Jerusalem (v. 38) and the Parousia 
of the Son of Man (v. 39). ‘Until you say’ prob- 
ably signals a conditional sentence. The meaning 
is that when his people bless him the Messiah 


will come. While Israel’s redemption may be, on 
the basis of the OT and 19:28, a firm hope, its 
date is contingent upon Israel’s acceptance of 
Jesus. 

vv. 37-9 temper what has gone before. With- 
out these verses the Jesus of ch. 23 issues noth- 
ing but judgements, with no tinge of regret. But 
the the conclusion discloses that the woes are 
uttered in sadness, that the indignation is right- 
eous. When the threats give way to the image of 
Jesus as a mother hen lamenting her loss, the 
reader is reminded of the compassionate Son of 
11:28-30. In this way the prophetic judgements 
are mingled with affection and Jesus becomes, 
like Jeremiah, a reluctant prophet. 


(24:1-35) The introductory scene in which 
Jesus predicts the temple’s destruction (vv. 1-2) 
provokes a query concerning the timing of 
things to come, to which Jesus first responds 
with warnings and predictions about eschato- 
logical tribulation: the beginning of the woes in 
the world at large (vv. 3-8), the intensification 
of the woes in the church (vv. 9-14), the climax 
of the woes in Judea (vv. 15-28). 

Much of the traditional end-time scenario is 
untouched. There is, for example, no account of 
either the resurrection or the eternal state. Mt 24 
is not a detailed blueprint (cf. the chronological 
imprecision). Interest is elsewhere—(1) in sup- 
plying the true ending of the Messiah’s story so 
that the whole can be rightly grasped; (2) in 
foretelling and therefore making bearable 
Christian suffering; (3) in nurturing hope by 
showing how a good future can issue from an 
evil present; and (4) in encouraging battle 
against moral languor. Concerning this last, 
imperatives appear in vv. 4, 6, 16-18, 20, 23, 26, 
and 32. So eschatology does not simply console: 
it also demands discernment and adherence to 
Jesus’ commands. The eschatological imagin- 
ation does not displace practical moral concern. 

Beyond these generalities the reference of the 
whole is disputed (a situation largely due to the 
lack of any direct answer to the question in v. 3). 
One approach holds that much or most of Mt 
24 is fulfilled prophecy—that vv. 3-32 or 35 
have to do with the events surrounding the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70 ce within Jesus’ 
‘generation’, vv. 36—44 with the parousia, whose 
date is unknown. A second opinion, which 
holds that ch. 24 is purely eschatological, is 
favoured by the ‘immediately’ of v. 29; for if 
Matthew wrote much after 70 cz, he could not 
have thought the parousia would follow imme- 
diately upon the destruction of the temple, 
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which in turn makes it unlikely that vv. 15-22 
depict that destruction. A third option urges 
that our text refers to both the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the parousia and holds 
them in close chronological sequence (which 
would imply a date for Matthew c.70 c). A 
fourth approach also thinks of both 70 ce and 
the end. Unlike the third, however, it finds not a 
chronological sequence—the destruction of the 
temple, then (soon) the end—but a single 
prophecy with two fulfilments. 

It seems best to hold that vv. 4-28 are a 
depiction of the entire post-Easter period, inter- 
preted in terms of the messianic woes. The 
discourse concerns the past, the present, and 
the future. What has happened will continue 
to happen and indeed worsen (cf. 2 Thess 2:7). 
Whether the fall of Jerusalem in 70 cz is directly 
referred to in vv. 15-22 or is instead indirectly 
included in the tribulations of that section 
remains unclear. But if the former, 70 cE does 
not exhaust the significance of vv. 5-22, which 
plainly envisage eschatological events to come. 
So the answer to the disciples’ two-part ques- 
tion in v. 3 is this: the temple will be destroyed 
during the tribulation of the latter days, which 
runs from the first advent to the second; and 
after that tribulation the end—whose date can- 
not be known—will come. 

Ch. 24 interprets the interim between the two 
advents as the time of messianic woe, when 
Jesus is absent. But 28:16—20—which recalls 
this discourse in that it also features a moun- 
tain, refers to ‘the end of the age’, alludes to 
Dan 7:13, and proclaims the Gentile mission— 
depicts the age of the church as one of Jesus’ 
consoling and all-powerful presence. The two 
different perspectives on the same period reflect 
Christian experience. Jesus is even now the pre- 
sent Lord who rules heaven and earth. But he is 
also the absent master whose delay permits evil 
to inflict tribulation. 

While it alludes to many OT texts, Mt 24 
draws especially upon Daniel: cf. v. 3 with Dan 
9:26; 12:6-7, v. 6 with Dan 9:26; 11:44, vv. 9-11 
with Dan 7:25; 11:33, v. 15 with Dan 8:13; 9:27; 
11:31; 12:11, V. 21 with Dan 12:1, and v. 30 with Dan 
7:13. These clear allusions and the explicit cit- 
ation of ‘the prophet Daniel’ (v. 15) are proof 
that, in Matthew, the end-time scenario fulfils 
the words of Daniel and Jesus simultaneously. 

v. 2 prophesies the end of the temple (cf. 
26:61; 27:40). This is usually thought of as a 
fulfilled prophecy for the reader, who knows 
the events of 70 œ. The declaration does not 
of itself question the legitimacy of the cult. 
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Other Jewish prophets foretold doom without 
attacking the Pentateuch. What we have here is 
a tragic forecast of a disaster fostered by human 
sin. The destruction of the temple is God’s ver- 
dict upon the capital. 

Regarding vv. 4-5, the first century saw 
several famous false prophets who made 
eschatological claims. That any of them (before 
Bar Kochba) said, in so many words, ‘I am 
Messiah’ is not documented. But several of 
them did identify themselves as the eschato- 
logical prophet like Moses, a figure Matthew 
equated with Messiah. So for him the two things 
were one. This verse is then about Jewish 
messianic deceivers. 

The climax of the woes concerns three sub- 
jects: the abomination which marks the time for 
flight (vv. 15-20), the shortening of the tribula- 
tion (vv. 21-2), and false Christs and prophets 
(vv. 23-8). ‘The desolating sacrilege’ (v. 15) is 
from the prophet Daniel, where it refers to the 
pagan altar and/or image of Olympian Zeus set 
up in the Jerusalem temple by Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes in 167 sœ. Here it could refer to the 
destruction of the temple in 70 cz, or some 
future, eschatological defilement and destruc- 
tion, and perhaps even activities of an antichrist 
(cf. 2 Thess 2:3-4). In any case the sacrilege sets 
off a series of frightful events which one should 
flee. As in 10:23, eschatological flight will be 
interrupted by the return of the Son of Man 
(v. 29). Whether one is fleeing from evil or 
fleeing because God, in response to the abom- 
ination, is about to let loose his wrath (cf. Gen 
19), is not stated. It is also not stated why one 
should pray that flight not come on a sabbath. 
But it is probably because members of Mat- 
thew’s community still observed the sabbath; 
and, given the traditional travel restrictions, 
they would be both hesitant and unprepared 
for flight on the day of rest. 

vv. 24-5 makes three points: (1) Jesus himself 
has made it plain that signs and wonders are 
not of themselves guarantees of God’s activity: 
incredulity has its place (cf. 7:21-3); (2) tribula- 
tion can be no surprise for it has been predicted 
and so it must be endured; (3) unlike the false 
prophets, Jesus’ prophecy is true. 

v. 28, which ends the review of tribulation, was 
an old proverb (cf. Job 9:26; Seneca, Ep. 95. 43). 
Here its meaning may be that the coming of the 
Son of Man will be as public and obvious as 
eagles or vultures circling over carrion. Less likely 
is the thought that the eschatological tribulation 
will be concluded by vultures devouring the flesh 
of the wicked dead, as in Ezek 39:17. 
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The paragraph in vv. 29-31 ends the tribulation 
and narrates the parousia in the traditional 
language of the OT theophany so that Jesus’ 
coming is the arrival of God’s glory. Having, in 
v. 28, moved the mind’s eye from earth to sky, 
the text now directs our gaze even higher. 
This imaginative raising of vision leaves distress 
behind and prepares for envisaging the good 
help that comes from heaven (v. 30). 

The supernatural darkness of the consumma- 
tion (v. 29) is richly symbolic. Not only does it 
belong to the correlation of beginning and end 
(cf. Gen 1:2), but it is a sign of both divine 
judgement (Am 5:8, 20) and mourning (Jer 
4:27-8) and becomes the velvet background 
for the Son of Man’s splendour (24:27, 30). 
Moreover, on the literary level it foreshadows 
the darkness of Jesus’ death (27:45) while that 
darkness in turn presages the world’s assize. 

vv. 31-2 are the dramatic zenith of ch. 24. The 
coming of the Son of Man—which takes place 
neither in desert nor inner room but is universally 
witnessed—is what 24:3-28 introduce and that 
for which vv. 32—44 call one to look. ‘The sign of 
the Son of Man’ (an unparalleled expression) 
might be the sign which is the Son of Man him- 
self, or rather his coming. More likely ‘sign’ means 
the same as the Hebrew nës, ‘ensign’: the Son of 
Man will signal the eschatological battle by rais- 
ing an eschatological sign. In Israel a ram’s horn 
was blown to rally the tribes for war. This act was 
accompanied by the raising of a standard upon a 
hill. The standard consisted of a wooden pole 
upon whose top crosspiece was an insignia, 
most often an animal. In Isaiah the old custom 
is put to prophetic use: the Lord himself will raise 
a standard and call for war (Isa 13:2—4), or the root 
of Jesse will ‘stand as a signal to the peoples’ (Isa 
11:10). The old tradition that the cross will accom- 
pany Jesus at his parousia has a straightforward 
explanation if ‘sign’ means nés, for the nés had a 
crossbar and would naturally have encouraged 
Christians to think of a cross. 

vv. 34-6 recall v. 3. But the reference to ‘gen- 
eration’ has seemed problematic because unful- 
filled. Some have referred ‘all these things’ to 
70 cE. But it seems best to think of the eschato- 
logical signs as outlined in vv. 4—29: the parou- 
sia will come to pass before Jesus’ ‘generation’ 
has gone. In favour of this is the imminent 
eschatological expectation of many early Chris- 
tians (cf. 10:23) as well as Jn 21:20-3, which 
reflects the belief that Jesus would come before 
all his disciples had died. 

Matthew’s last major discourse is the only 
one to treat eschatology exclusively. But the 


other four end by turning to the last things. 
So the pattern of the individual discourses 
is the pattern of the five taken together: the 
conclusion is always eschatology. The meaning 
of Matthew’s story is determined not only 
by its literary ending but by the ending of 
history itself: if history's conclusion is not 
Christological, then Christology itself becomes 
a question. 


(24:36-25:30) The declaration of ignorance in 
v. 36 grounds the entire section: one must be 
ever prepared for what may come at any time. 
There follow as illustrations (1) a simile: as it was 
in the days of Noah, when unexpected judge- 
ment suddenly fell, so shall it be at the Son of 
Man’s parousia (vv. 37-9); (2) a description 
of the divison caused by the coming of the 
Son of Man plus an imperative: one will be 
taken, one left, so watch (vv. 40-2); and (3) a 
parable and its application: the Son of Man will 
come as unexpectedly as a thief, so be ready (vv. 
43-4). These sayings and similes preface three 
long parables—the faithful and wise servant 
(24:45-51), the wise and foolish virgins (25:1-13), 
the talents (25:14-30). All three concern the delay 
of the parousia, preparedness for the end, and 
recompense at the great assize. 

If 24:4-36 should quell uninformed eschato- 
logical enthusiasm, the intended effect is not 
apathy. This is why 24:37-44 seeks to foster an 
appropriate eschatological vigilance. Ignorance 
concerning the date of the end (24:36), although 
necessary, is dangerous, for it can lead to spirit- 
ual lethargy. But in Matthew it leads instead 
to moral preparation. For the parousia (like 
death) may come at any time. So one must be 
ever prepared to give an account before the 
divine justice, from which there is no escape 
(25:31-46). 

24:37-51 conjures up scenes from everyday 
life—people eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage, two men in a field, 
two women at a mill, a man asleep in his 
house, a slave doing his duty, a slave not doing 
his duty. These images of day-to-day existence 
stand in stark contrast to the unusual, even 
surrealistic events depicted in 24:4-31—wars, 
famines, earthquakes, flights, darkened luminar- 
ies, a sign in the firmament, the Son of Man 
on the clouds of heaven. But the transition from 
the extraordinary to the ordinary serves Mat- 
thew’s purpose. Those whose imaginations 
hold the terrors and hope of things to come 
still live in the mundane present; they must 
still work in the field and grind at the mill. 
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24:36 invites the vigilance of eschatological 
agnosticism. Irenaeus could take the declaration 
of Jesus’ ignorance at face value. But Luke omits 
the saying, as did certain copyists of Matthew 
and Mark. Origen wondered whether Jesus 
was referring to the church of which he is the 
head. Ambrose attributed ‘nor the Son’ to Arian 
interpolation. Athanasius suggested that Jesus 
only feigned ignorance. But modern theology, 
emphasizing with the creeds that Jesus was 
‘truly man’, has come to terms with the saying 
as an expression of kenosis, or the self-emptying 
of the Son of God. 

In 24:40-1 one is taken and one is left. But are 
the righteous taken to meet the Lord in the air? 
Or are the wicked removed by angels and cast 
into fire? The former is more likely: the picture 
of angels taking the saints to meet the Son of 
Man was probably common in early Christian- 
ity (cf. Mk 13:27). 

The parable of the servant (24:45-51) is con- 
gruent with an agraphon preserved in Justin, 
Dial. 47: ‘In whatsoever I find you, in this will 
I also judge you.’ But 24:45-51 may be especially 
for community leaders, for the ‘servant’ is set 
over ‘fellow servants’ to give them their food at 
the proper time. Such a reading has been popu- 
lar from the the early church to today. 

The parable of the wise and foolish virgins 
(25:1-13) is an allegory of the parousia of Christ, 
the heavenly bridegroom: the virgins represent 
the Christian community, the delay of the bride- 
groom is the delay of the Son of Man’s return, 
the sudden coming is the unexpected arrival of 
his parousia, and the spurning of the foolish 
virgins is the great assize. The parable teaches 
three lessons: (1) the bridegroom delays and 
comes at an unforeseen time; this means yet 
again that no one knows the date of the Son 
of Man’s parousia; (2) the wise virgins, who 
stand for the faithful, reveal that religious pru- 
dence will gain eschatological reward; (3) the 
foolish virgins, who stand for unfaithful dis- 
ciples, reveal that those unprepared at the end 
will suffer eschatological punishment. 

Whether or not one uses the word ‘allegory’, 
25:14-30 is filled with obvious symbols. The 
master stands for Jesus, his slaves for the 
church, whose members have received various 
responsibilities. The master’s departure repre- 
sents the departure of the earthly Jesus, and his 
long absence is the age of the church. His return 
is the return of the Son of Man. The rewards 
given to the good slaves stand for heavenly 
rewards given to the faithful at the great assize, 
and their joy is that of the messianic banquet. 
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The punishment of the evil slave represents 
those within the church who, through their 
sins of omission, condemn themselves to 
eschatological darkness. Most of this is familiar, 
but the passage is not otiose. Repetition makes 
for emphasis. Moreover, new are the notions 
that Christians have received gifts according to 
their ability (v. 15) and that it is what they make 
of those gifts which counts in the end. 


(25:31-46) Although reminiscent of earlier par- 
ables of separation (13:24-30, 36—43, 47—50), this, 
the poetic and dramatic climax of the final major 
discourse, is not a parable but a ‘word-picture of 
the Last Judgement’ (Manson 1949: 249). The pre- 
vious pericopae have enjoined readers to be faith- 
ful, to be prepared, and to invest talents. But 
exactly what these things entail has not been 
explicit. This passage makes all clear and so cul- 
minates Matthew’s eschatologically grounded 
paraenesis. One prepares for the parousia by 
living the imperative to love one’s neighbours, 
especially the marginalized. By this will all be 
judged on the far side of history. 

The identity of those gathered (panta ta ethné) is 
disputed, but they are probably all humanity. For 
the passage belongs to a long section which is 
full of paraenesis for believers, and one expects 
here a solemn appeal to those within the church. 
It also seems best to identify ‘the least of these 
my brethren’ in v. 40 (cf. v. 45) with the needy 
in general (and not with all Christians or 
Christian missionaries or leaders). This identifi- 
cation is consistent with the command to 
ignore distinctions between insiders and out- 
siders and with Jesus’ injunction to love even 
enemies. 

The concept of service to Jesus through service 
to others goes back to Prov 19:17: ‘Whoever is 
kind to the poor lends to the Lord, and will be 
repaid in full’ What is new in Matthew is the Son 
of Man’s identification with the needy. This nov- 
elty is, however, not explained. Do we have here 
the real personal presence of the Son of Man in 
the poor? Or what one scholar has called ‘jurid- 
ical mysticism’? Or the identification of the 
world’s king with his people? 

Feeding the hungry, welcoming strangers, and 
visiting the sick are mundane acts. In this sense 
‘virtue is not far from us, nor is it without our- 
selves, but it is within us, and is easy if only we are 
willing’ (Anthony the Great). The Son of Man 
does not demand supernatural feats but simple, 
unobtrusive charity. The former but not the latter 
can easily be counterfeited (24:24). Charity is 
accordingly the true test of faith. 
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The Passion and the Resurrection (26:1-28:20) 


(26:1-5) vv. 1-2 + 3-4 together constitute the 
prologue to the passion narrative. They are par- 
allel in structure but antithetical in content. In 
the first Jesus prophesies his black future. In the 
second the chief priests and elders conspire 
against him (cf. Ps 2:2). (The absence of the Phar- 
isees here and hereafter—except only 27:62— 
surprises; but historically no doubt Jesus’ oppon- 
ents at the end were the temple aristocracy. This 
also explains why the scribes henceforth appear 
only in 26:57 and 27:41.) 

‘After two days’ (v. 2) may allude to the Isaac 
traditions. Gen 22:4 puts the sacrifice of Isaac on 
the third day, and in Jubilees it is during Passover 
(17:15; 18:3), while in Ps.-Philo, LAB 32:1-4 Isaac 
voluntarily offers himself (cf. 4 Macc 16:20). 
Further, a parallel between Jesus and Isaac is 
explicit in Barn. 7.2 (cf. already Rom 8:32?), and 
Mt 26:36 could allude to Gen 22:2-5. 


(26:6-13) While Jesus is at the home of Simon 
‘the leper’-—yet another befriended outcast—a 
woman, with motives unknown, performs an 
extravagant act which inevitably suggests Jesus’ 
messianic status: he is the anointed one. (Cf. 
Dodd 1963: 173: ‘the idea of an anointing, as of 
a king or priest, which is also an embalming of 
the dead’, means that Jesus is ‘the messianic 
King whose throne is a cross’.) Because anoint- 
ing was evidently customary at feasts (cf. Ps 
23:5), one may think the woman affectionately 
anoints Jesus as part of a celebration (cf. Ps 45:7). 
The use of ‘head’, however, makes one think 
of the OT narratives in which kings are anointed. 
The disciples’ pious denigration is not about the 
act itself but the luxurious waste. Jesus’ different 
opinion rejects utilitarian calculation. He 
praises the woman’s deed as above almsgiving 
because it shows her ‘personal commitment of 
love for the specific person of Jesus at a time of 
urgent need rather than an impersonal giving to 
the general group of the poor always in need’ 
(Heil 1991: 26; cf. Deut 15:11). The situation is 
akin to 8:21-2, where allegiance to Jesus also 
means leaving a good deed undone. Here such 
allegiance means not being prudent with re- 
sources, even when they could benefit the poor. 


(26:14-16) In contrast with the woman who 
anoints Jesus, Judas (cf. 10:4) acts treacherously. 
While she unselfishly gives what she has, Judas 
seeks his own gain; and whereas her sacrifice is 
costly, Judas strikes his bargain for a relatively 
paltry sum. In complete antithesis to everything 


Jesus has taught, Judas wants money (cf. 1 Tim 
6:10). None the less Judas later returns the silver, 
so his avarice is not unbounded. 

v. 15, which anticipates 27:9, stands under the 
influence of Zech 11:12: ‘So they weighed out as 
my wages thirty shekels of silver.’ This text 
shows that the betrayal is in accord with what 
God has foreseen. Indeed, the apparent triumph 
of evil is mysteriously also the work of God—as 
in Gen 50:20: ‘Even though you intended to do 
harm to me, God intended it for good.’ There 
might also be an allusion to Ex 21:32: Judas 
reckons Jesus worth no more than a slave. 
Whether that is so or not the amount is surely 
intended to be trifling; and his action likens him 
to the guards at the tomb, whose cowardice 
leads them to lie: they also take silver from the 
authorities (28:11-15). 

When Judas strikes his bargain Jesus’ freedom 
to speak and act is almost gone. This lends 
emphasis to what follows, for what Jesus does 
with time running out has special meaning. In 
other words, vv. 14-16 not only make the time 
before the arrest tense with anticipation, they 
also indicate that the narrative is about to depict 
Jesus’ final free acts and in this way enlarge the 
significance of those acts. 


(26:17-29) Jesus, as a law-observant Jew, cele- 
brates the Passover within Jerusalem. vv. 26-9, 
which record the foundation of the Lord’s sup- 
per, interpret the tragedy revealed in vv. 20-5 as 
redemptive: the betrayed Jesus is a sacrifice 
whose blood is poured out ‘for many’. The 
passage is enriched by its links with other 
texts. vv. 26a and 27a strongly recall the two 
feeding stories of chs. 14 and 15: the last supper 
has been fore-shadowed by the miraculous 
multiplications. Our passage has also often 
been connected with the bread of the Lord’s 
prayer, while ‘this is the blood of the covenant’ 
takes up Ex 24:8 and makes the act of Jesus 
resemble an act of Moses. The reference to 
‘covenant’ might also allude to Jer 31:31. ‘For 
many’ and ‘poured out’ probably advert to Isa 
53:12 and so imply that Jesus in his death is the 
suffering servant of Isaiah. 

The connections with Ex 24:8 are perhaps 
particularly important. Mark and Luke make 
Jesus’ last supper a Passover Seder. Jn 6 links 
the bread of the eucharist with the manna given 
to Israel during the Exodus. In 1 Cor 10:1-4 
participation in the Lord’s supper is likened to 
drinking from the rock which followed Israel in 
the desert. And Heb 9:15-22 uses eucharistic 
language in retelling the story of Moses’ coven- 
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antal sacrifice. Clearly it was conventional to 
view the last supper as part of a new exodus. 
And so it is in Matthew. The last supper is 
foreshadowed by stories in which Jesus is like 
Moses and contains parallels with the Exodus 
narrative: Jesus celebrates the Passover, vv. 17-18 
(cf. Ex 12); the disciples do as Jesus directs them, 
v. 19 (cf. Ex 12:28); and the blood of the coven- 
ant is poured out for the forgiveness of sins, 
v. 28 (cf. Ex 24:8 and the targums on this). The 
last redeemer is as the first. 

The command to eat, followed by ‘this is my 
body’, implies participation in the death of Jesus 
or its effects: just as those who partake of Pass- 
over share in the redemption from Egypt, so too 
those who take and eat share in the benefits of 
Jesus’ atoning death. While so much is clear, 
bitter debate has centred upon Jesus’ words. 
There is a natural tendency to think of ‘blood’ 
and ‘body’ as correlative: together they are the 
elements of sacrifice, or the two elements mak- 
ing up a person. But in Luke and Paul the two 
elements are separated by a meal. Moreover, the 
Greek ‘body’ (soma) can mean simply ‘self. 

The identification of the elements with the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ has made much 
of the verb, estin (‘is’), and taken it literally. But 
others have found here only figurative represen- 
tation: the bread symbolizes Jesus or what will 
happen to him. This accords with the use of ‘is’ 
in 13:19-23, 37-9 (‘this is that’ means ‘this repre- 
sents that’). The truth is that estin has a range of 
uses and is in itself ambiguous. Moreover, we 
cannot determine what Matthew believed about 
the elements—whether, for example, we should 
think of him as being closer to Luther than to 
Zwingli—or whether the categories from later 
theological debates would even be relevant. 

The prophecy of abstinence in v. 29 is 
another passion prediction: it foretells imminent 
death as well as eschatological victory. So the 
Lord’s supper is not just commemorative but 
prophetic. One wonders whether the sequence 
in Ex 24:8—11 underlies vv. 28-9. In Exodus the 
establishing of the covenant through blood is 
followed by eating and drinking and seeing 
God. In Matthew the proclamation of the 
eschatological covenant through blood prefaces 
the promise of the eschatological banquet. 
Already Isa 24:23-25:8 takes up the language of 
Ex 24:8-11 to prophesy the future and the 
eschatological feast. 


(26:30-5) From this gloomy prophecy of 
impending events, which is almost an outline 
of the remainder of the gospel, we learn the 
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future (1) of the disciples—they will all fall away 
and be scattered but later gathered in Galilee to 
see Jesus; (2) of Peter—he will deny his Lord 
three times before the cock crows; and (3) of 
Jesus—he will be killed but then raised and 
appear to his disciples in Galilee. Because the 
last supper is a Passover meal, many have referred 
‘sung the hymn’ to the custom of singing at 
Passover the second half of the great Hallel (Ps 
114-18). But first-century Christian readers may 
also or instead have thought of hymns sung 
with or after the eucharist. v. 30 (cf. 21:1; 24:3) 
alludes to 2 Sam 15:30 where David, who has 
been plotted against by his trusted royal coun- 
sellor, Ahithophel, leaves Jerusalem and goes up 
‘the ascent of the Mount of Olives’. There the 
king weeps and prays for deliverance (cf. Geth- 
semane). That Matthew intends the parallelism 
follows from 27:3-10, where Judas is modelled 
upon Ahithophel. Perhaps then it is more than 
coincidence that Ahithophel wants to overtake 
David at night (2 Sam 17:1; cf. Mt 26:31) with 
12,000 men (17:1; cf. Mt 26:53) so that he can 
strike (pataxo, 17:2; cf. Mt 26:31) the king and 
cause all the people with him (meta autou, 17:2; 
cf. Mt 26:18, 20, 38, 40, 51, 69, 71) to flee (pheuxetai 
pas, 17:2; cf. Mt 26:56). 

v. 31 quotes Zech 13:7. Zechariah’s imperatival 
‘smite’ becomes in the NT ‘I will smite’ (cf. Ex 
12:13; 2 Sam 17:2, both LXX). This emphasizes 
God’s activity. The promise of restoration in 
v. 32 (fulfilled in 28:16-20; cf. 28:7, 10), which 
offers forgiveness in advance, reverses the scat- 
tering and so softens the disciples’ failure. It 
alone is not disputed by Peter. 


(26:36-46) One can embrace death because 
one hopes it a good (so Plato’s Socrates) or 
one can resist it because one thinks it an evil 
(as in Jewish legends about Abraham and 
Moses). Jesus does neither. Although he recoils 
from death, or at least crucifixion, his course is 
fixed by the will of God, and this overrides 
whatever beliefs or feelings he has about 
death. For Jesus the issue is not death but sub- 
mission to the divine will: ‘Thy will be done.’ 
(This phrase comes from the Lord’s prayer; cf. 
the address, ‘my Father’ in v. 39 and ‘that you 
may not come into the time of trial’ in v. 41.) 
There are three sources of pathos in this 
passage. First there is the innocence of the one 
who suffers: like Job, he is not guilty. Secondly, 
Jesus, although he has plainly prophesied cruci- 
fixion for himself, here contemplates a route 
around suffering. Obviously he is at war 
with himself. Thirdly, there is Jesus’ isolation. 


Although he comes with his disciples he soon 
separates himself from them and casts his face 
to the ground. The physical circumstances are 
symbolic: Jesus is alone. Despite the threefold 
meta (‘with’) linking him to others, his followers, 
as though indifferent, abandon him for 
sleep. Moreover, we likewise hear nothing from 
heaven. It is as if Jesus’ prayers go unanswered. 

Jesus goes to Gat-semani (‘oil-press’ Heb.), an 
olive orchard on the Mount of Olives. Follow- 
ing the exposition (vv. 36-8) is an alternating 
series of triads—three prayers of Jesus and three 
encounters between Jesus and the sleeping dis- 
ciples. The three prayers (vv. 39, 42, 44) display 
much parallelism, as do the scenes in which 
Jesus speaks with his disciples. The whole is 
dominated by Jesus’ speech. Four times he 
speaks to his disciples and three times he prays. 
(Asking for something three times expresses 
earnestness; cf. 2 Cor 12:8.) The three parallel 
prayers exhibit a literary technique found else- 
where (cf. Josh 6:12-14). While Jesus’ first and 
second prayers are quoted, his third is just sum- 
marized (‘saying the same words’). This recalls 
20:1-16, wherein we hear the instructions given 
to the labourers hired at the early hour and 
the third hour but not the instructions given 
to those hired at the sixth and ninth hours. 
Of these last we are simply told: ‘he [the house- 
holder] did the same’. Similar is 27:39-44, 
which quotes the mockery of two groups but 
says of a third: they ‘also taunted him in the 
same way’. 

The adverbial use of autou (‘here’) in v. 36 
appears only here in Matthew. Does it allude 
to Gen 22:5 LXX? In the story of the binding 
of Isaac Abraham says to his servants: ‘Stay 
here...the boy and I will go over there...’ Is 
there a parallel between Abraham’s faith and 
Jesus’ faith? or between Isaac’s sacrifice and 
Jesus’ sacrifice? In addition to the parallels of 
wording and content just noted both Abraham 
and Jesus take along three people, Abraham and 
Isaac separate themselves from others for wor- 
ship or prayer, both episodes are set on a moun- 
tain, and each involves ‘trial’ (peirasmon; Gen 22:1 
LXX: epeiraxen). 

The words which convey that Jesus’ sorrow is 
so great as to feel fatal (v. 38) conflate Ps 41:6, 12 
|| 42:5 LXX with Jon 4:9. His grief, enhanced by 
his companions’ failure to give him compan- 
ionship and solace, is such that he prays for ‘this 
cup’ to pass. In T. Abr. 16:11 the angel of death 
calls himself ‘the bitter cup of death’ (cf. 1:3). But 
in the OT, intertestamental literature, and the 
Apocalypse, ‘cup’ is most often used figuratively 


in texts about suffering, especially suffering 
God’s wrath or judgement (e.g. Ps 11:6; 116:13). 
And in 20:22 the cup Jesus must drink is neither 
temptation nor death nor martyrdom but 
rather eschatological sorrow, which will be 
first poured out upon the people of God (cf. 
Jer 25:15-29). It is the same here: the crucifixion 
belongs to the messianic woes. (Cf. further on 
this passage Fcs K.) 


(26:47-56) The busy story of Jesus’ arrest, 
which is unusually full of characters, pulls 
together several strands from earlier sections. 
The setting at night matches the intention of 
the Jewish leaders to take Jesus ‘by stealth’ and 
avoid a riot (v. 4; cf. v. 16). Judas’ presence 
vindicates Jesus’ foresight in vv. 21, 25, and 45. 
That the crowd is ‘from the chief priests and the 
elders of the people’ takes one back to vv. 3-5 
and 14-16 and likewise to Jesus’ passion predic- 
tions. Judas’ use of ‘rabbi’ recalls v. 25 and here 
as there tells us he is no authentic disciple of 
Jesus. ‘They came and laid hands on Jesus’ (v. 50) 
makes for a literal fulfilment of 17:22. Jesus’ 
passivity and non-resistance harmonize with 
his decision in Gethsemane and his earlier 
moral instruction (cf. the SM). The two refer- 
ences to Scripture (vv. 54, 56) resonate with the 
entirety of Matthew. And the disciples’ flight 
shows Jesus, not his disciples, to be the true 
prophet (cf. vv. 31-5). 

The narrative conveys sorrow through irony. 
Judas is no stranger but ‘one of the twelve’ 
(v. 47). The crowd has swords and clubs (v. 47) 
while the man they seek does not resist evil. 
Judas, the betrayer, kisses Jesus and greets him 
(v. 49). And Jesus’ own disciples, instead of 
standing by him, forsake him and flee (v. 56). 
At the same time, the sorrow is balanced by 
Jesus’ authority and the motif of fulfilment. 
The Messiah’s fate is his own will: he decides 
not to ask for legions of angels (v. 53; cf. 4:6-7). 
Moreover, his resolution is determined by the 
voice of the prophets (vv. 54, 56), which is to 
say: Jesus’ will is God’s will. 


(26:57—68) Jesus is neither the victim of tragic, 
impersonal circumstances nor the casualty of 
the ordinary machinery of justice. He is rather 
assailed by wicked people. Jesus’ adversaries 
speak falsehoods (vv. 59-60), accuse him of 
blasphemy (v. 65), condemn him to death 
(v. 66), and viciously hit and mock him 
(vv. 67-8). In the midst of this sinful folly 
Jesus’ identity becomes fully visible. He is the 
Son of God and Messiah who, in accordance 
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with 2 Sam 7:14, builds the temple. He is the 
king of Ps 110:1 who sits at God’s right hand. He 
is the suffering servant of Isa 50:6 whose face is 
spat upon. And he is the Son of Man of Dan 7:14 
who will come on the clouds of heaven. The 
passage is, like 16:13-20, a climactic confluence 
of the main Christological streams which run 
throughout the text. 

The chief literary feature of 26:57-68 is its 
irony (cf. the irony of 26:47-56). The authorities 
pass judgement on the one who will some day 
pass judgement on them. They, by seeking false 
witnesses, and the high priest, by rending his 
robe, disobey Moses (cf. Lev 21:10) whereas 
Jesus, by refusing an oath, lives by his messianic 
Torah. The authorities mock Jesus’ claim to be 
the Davidic Messiah, the fulfilment of OT 
hopes, while their very actions bring to pass in 
Jesus OT prophesies. They accuse Jesus of blas- 
phemy and yet it is they who blaspheme the 
Son of God. Lastly, those who accuse Jesus of 
saying that he will destroy the temple of God 
and in three days build another themselves help 
fulfil that prophecy; for by sentencing him to 
death they are creating the circumstance that 
makes it possible for the temple of his body to 
be raised in three days. So the Sanhedrin has 
everything backwards and it ironically acts 
against its own true interests. This is crystal 
clear to the reader. It will not, however, be 
evident to Jesus’ persecutors until the parousia. 

The Sanhedrin violates Torah (cf. Ex 20:16; 
Deut 5:20) and does not seek the truth. It rather 
wants only testimony that will incriminate 
Jesus. But it does fulfil the requirement of Deut 
19:15 by getting two witnesses, and so despite 
itself the Sanhedrin hears true testimony. The 
words about the temple should be interpreted 
neither as an ecclesiological statement—Jesus 
will raise up the church—nor an apocalyptic 
prophecy about the destruction and rebuilding 
of Jerusalem’s temple but as a passion predic- 
tion: ‘I am able to destroy the temple of God’ 
means ‘I am able to lay down my life’, and ‘to 
build it in three days’ means ‘to rise from the 
dead in three days’. This is how the prophecy is 
interpreted in Jn 2:21, and ‘in three days’ inevit- 
ably recalls Jesus’ other prophecies of resurrec- 
tion. Paul, moreover, shows us the possibility of 
speaking of the individual as a temple (1 Cor 
3:16; 6:19; 2 Cor 5:1). 

When the high priest stands—which is what 
wicked accusers do in Ps 27:2 and 35:11—he 
asks the fundamental question of the pericope. 
Jesus’ silence probably alludes to Isa 53:7 
(quoted in Acts 8:32), for the language of 26:67 
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in several respects recalls Isa 50:6. But what 
explains the transition from the temple saying 
to Christology? Zech 6:12 predicts that ‘the 
Branch’ will ‘build the temple of the Lord’. 
And 2 Sam 7:13-14—given messianic sense in 
both the Dead Sea scrolls and the NT—foretells 
a royal figure who will build for God a house 
and be God’s ‘son’. 

Jesus speaks for the last time of the Son of Man 
and makes a dramatic public confession. He goes 
beyond the high priest’s question and in effect 
answers the question left unanswered in 22:45. 
‘You have said so’ has affirmative sense (cf. v. 25; 
27:11). Why then the indirect response? First, the 
wording assimilates the trial before the high 
priest to the trial before Pilate. Secondly, the use 
of ‘you’ puts responsibility upon Caiaphas, who 
knows the truth: he must live with the conse- 
quences of knowing the truth. Thirdly, given his 
teaching on oaths (5:33-7) Jesus may wish to 
distance himself from the high priest’s language. 

Jesus’ public confession combines Ps 110:1 
and Dan 7:13-14. But ‘from now on’ is not 
from the OT. The words are enigmatic because 
a prediction beginning ‘from now on’ should 
introduce a continuous state. Some have 
thought the expression stresses that Jesus’ trial 
marks the moment of God’s rejection of the 
Jewish people, or that the emphasis is upon 
the contrast between Jesus’ humiliation in the 
present and his vindication in the near future. 
It is certainly intriguing that 28:18 implies the 
fulfilment or proleptic realization of Dan 7:14. 
On the other hand, 28:11-15 does not imply that 
the authorities are in any way changed by sub- 
sequent events; in no sense can it be said that 
they ‘see’ the Son of Man. So then maybe the 
Greek means in effect ‘in the future’. Jesus will 
no longer be seen as he is now; rather will he be 
seen when he comes in glory, seated on a 
throne and riding the clouds. In line with this 
the verse has to do with public revelation (‘you 
will see’, ‘clouds’). 

The scene ends with Jesus passively enduring 
violence and a ritual of dishonour. This makes 
him the exemplar of the teaching in 5:38-42. For 
there Jesus exhorts disciples to eschew violence 
and not resist evil, and several illustrations fol- 
low which borrow language from Isa 50:4-9 
LXX, which, as already noted, is again alluded 
to in the present verse (cf. 27:30). So the OT text 
associated with turning the other cheek is also 
associated with the passion of Jesus. 


(26:69-75) Earlier in this chapter Judas defects. 
Later the other disciples flee. Now Peter, retreating 


from his promise (v. 35), denies his Lord. This is 
the climax of the disciples’ failure. The first to be 
called is now the last to fall away. 

The first accusation is spoken to Peter by a 
maid, the second to bystanders by another 
maid, and the third to Peter by bystanders: 
things become more and more public. Further, 
the intensity of Peter’s denials increases with the 
accusations: he first denies that he knows what 
is being said, then he denies with an oath that he 
knows Jesus, then he denies Jesus with both an 
oath and a curse (probably of Jesus). Peter's 
movements, which take him further and further 
away from Jesus, also add drama: he is in the 
courtyard, then he goes to the gateway, then he 
leaves altogether. 

In its present context this passage supplies 
irony by balancing v. 74, where Jesus’ prophetic 
powers are mocked. Although Jesus makes no 
appearance in our story, it shows that, so far 
from being a false prophet, he has predicted the 
events of the evening in detail. ‘Before the cock 
crows, you will deny me three times’ (v. 34) 
comes to literal fulfilment precisely while Jesus 
is being reviled with ‘Prophesy to us, you Mes- 
siah! (v. 68). 

Our story also balances the trial, where Jesus, 
like Peter, who is not far away, faces three sets 
of accusers (false witnesses, v. 60, the two true 
witnesses, vv. 61-2, Caiaphas, vv. 63—6). There 
Jesus is asked whether he is the Messiah, the Son 
of God. He, although heretofore reticent about 
his identity, fearlessly confesses that he is. But 
Peter, who earlier confessed Jesus to be the 
Christ, the Son of God, no longer acknowledges 
his Lord: when confronted he becomes a cow- 
ard. Jesus illustrates the good confession of 
10:32, Peter the damning denial of 10:33. 

The ‘sitting’ of v. 69 (cf. v. 58) interests 
because the disciples sit in Gethsemane (v. 36), 
the guards (and evidently the high priest) sit at 
the trial (cf. vv. 58, 62), Pilate sits when interro- 
gating Jesus (27.19), and the soldiers at the cross 
likewise sit (27:36). All this contrasts with earlier 
chapters, in which it is Jesus who sits, that is, 
takes the position of authority and rest (5:1; 13:2; 
15:29; 21:7; 24:3; 25:31). But after the last supper 
he no longer sits or reclines. He instead stands 
(27:11), falls to ground (26:39), and hangs from a 
cross (27:35). His posture during the passion 
reflects his temporary renunciation of authority 
(cf. 26:53) and the lack of all comfort. 

Matthew’s gospel does not idealize Peter and 
the other disciples. Rather does it present them 
as completely human, as complex and incon- 
stant creatures who resist easy caricature. While 


on the one hand they leave all to follow Jesus, 
on the other they forsake and deny him. And 
Peter, who confesses Jesus to be the Christ, the 
Son of the living God, in the end denies that he 
knows him. Such contradictory behaviour 
should not surprise. The Bible of the Matthean 
community, the OT, does not free Noah, or 
David, or Solomon from their sins. Even 
Moses is said to have disobeyed God when he 
struck the rock twice. We may assume that 
Matthew’s readers interpreted the disciples’ fail- 
ures as they did the failures of OT heroes: God 
can use ordinary people for his extraordinary 
purposes and, when they fall into sin, he can 
grant them forgiveness. As Peter says in the Acts 
of Peter 7:20: ‘He who defended me also when 
I sinned and strengthened me with his greatness 
will also comfort you that you may love him.’ 
Calvin had it right: ‘Peters fall... brilliantly 
mirrors our own infirmity. His repentance in 
turn is a memorable demonstration for us of 
God’s goodness and mercy. The story of one 
man contains teaching of general, and indeed 
prime, benefit for the whole Church; it teaches 
those who stand to take care and caution; it 
encourages the fallen to trust in pardon.’ 


(27:1-2) In fulfilment of the prophetic 20:18—19, 
the Jewish leaders deliver Jesus to the prefect of 
Judea. The unexplained act probably assumes 
that the Jews usually did not have the authority 
to execute criminals (Jn 18:31): such was the 
responsibility of the Romans. However that 
may be, throughout 26:1-56 Jesus has been the 
active protagonist, and one has the impression 
that he is in charge of his own destiny. Now this 
changes: he becomes the passive victim, and the 
text fixes upon those who act against him. 
Tradition, impelled to turn Pilate into either a 
saint or a devil, has offered two contrasting 
pictures. In one (mostly Egyptian and Syrian) 
Pilate is, at the expense of the Jews, presented as 
an unwilling participant in the death of Jesus: he 
is innocent of Jesus’ blood. Tertullian, Apol. 21, 
even makes him ‘a Christian in his own convic- 
tions’, and the Coptic church has canonized 
him. In the other (mostly Western) picture 
Pilate bears full responsibility for the death of 
Jesus and is presented as ‘an unjust judge’— 
weak-willed at best, evil at worst. In the Mors 
Pilati he commits suicide, and his corpse beco- 
mes a home for demons. Matthew is closer to 
this second picture. Pilate’s wife, after her 
dream, warns her husband not to have anything 
to do with Jesus—but Pilate disregards her; and 
after Jesus is dead Pilate co-operates with the 
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Jewish authorities to appoint a guard for the 
tomb. So the declaration of innocence in v. 24 
is ironic: despite his words Pilate is responsible. 
Washing his hands does not make them clean. 


(27:3-10) The most obvious formal feature of 
this interruption is the parallelism between the 
scriptural quotation (cf. Zech 11:13) and the nar- 
rative, a parallelism that underlines fulfilment: 


The narrative: The quotation: 


‘taking’ (6) ‘they took’ (9) 
‘thirty pieces of silver’ ‘thirty pieces of silver’ (9) 
(3,5,6) 


‘money’ (time) (6) 
‘the potter’s field’ (7,8) 


‘price’ (timen) (9) 
‘the potter’s field’ (10) 


There are three other early Christian accounts 
of Judas’ death—Acts 1:16-20 and two frag- 
ments assigned to Papias apud Apollinarius (of 
Laodicea) and preserved in catenas to Mt 27 (a 
short account) and Acts 1 (a long account). 
Although very different from Matthew and 
each other, there are common items: (1) money 
from Judas purchases a property near Jerusalem 
(Matthew: the chief priests use the money of 
betrayal; Luke: Judas himself acquires the land); 
(2) that property was known as ‘the Field of 
Blood’ (but whereas in Matthew the name is 
associated with the innocent blood of Jesus, in 
Acts it derives from Judas’ gruesome end); (3) the 
fate of Judas fulfils Scripture (Matthew and Luke 
cite different OT texts); (4) Judas comes to a bad 
end (Matthew: he hangs himself; Acts: he bursts 
open; Papias’ short version: a wagon runs 
over him). 

What does ‘he repented’ (v. 3) mean? The 
accounts in Acts and Papias have Judas die 
by the hand of heaven: there is no room for 
authentic repentance. This, and the depiction of 
Judas throughout much of church history as 
infamy embodied, have led most to see in Mat- 
thew’s Judas an everlasting failure doomed for 
destruction. This accords with 26:24. On the 
other hand, the verb translated here by ‘he 
repented’ is used in Mt 22:29 and 32 of authentic 
repentance. Further, there are no biblical con- 
demnations or prohibitions of suicide. Indeed, 
Jewish tradition excuses or justifies the suicides 
of Saul, Samson, Zimri, and the Roman soldier 
who killed himself after talking to R. Gamaliel 
(b. Ta‘an. 29a); and Josephus, in telling the story 
of Masada, refers to the participants’ ‘free choice 
of a noble death’ (J.W. 7. 320-401). Moreover, if 
4 Macc 17:21 states that the deaths of a mother 
and her seven sons became ‘a ransom for the sin 
of our nation’, 12:19 and 17:1 inform us that the 
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deaths of that mother and of one of her sons 
were self-inflicted: ‘he threw himself into the 
braziers and so gave up his life’; ‘she threw 
herself into the fire so that no one would 
touch her body’. Are we to think that Judas’ 
suicide atones for his sin (cf. Gen. Rab. on 27:27)? 

There is a parallel of v. 4 in 27:24. Pilate, as he 
washes his hands, declares, ‘I am innocent of 
this man’s blood; see to it yourselves.’ But the 
similarities are really differences. Whereas Judas 
declares his guilt for innocent blood, Pilate 
denies his; and while Pilate, seeking to avoid 
responsibility, tells others to ‘see to it your- 
selves’, this is what Judas, who acknowledges 
his responsibility, is told to do by others. 

The story of Ahithophel is recalled by v. 5 (cf. 2 
Sam 17:23) making Judas akin to the famous 
betrayer of David. The correlation between 
Judas and Ahithophel was traditional. Cf. 2 Sam 
15:23 with Jn 18:1; 2 Sam 15:31 with Mt 26:36-46 
and par., also Ps 41:5 and 1 (which tradition 
refers to the incident with Absalom and Ahitho- 
phel); 2 Sam 17:1-2 with Mt 26:47—56 and par.; Ps 
41:9 (attributed to David; cf. b. Sanh. 106b) 
with Mt 14:8 and Jn 13:18; and 2 Sam 18:28 with 
Jn 13:18. 

To the allusion to Zech 11:12 made with ref- 
erence to Judas in 26:15, 27:9-10 adds a formal 
citation of Zech 11:13, which has been prepared 
for by allusions in vv. 3-8. Jeremiah’ may be due 
to textual corruption, or perhaps it is a refer- 
ence to the entire prophetic corpus, which Jere- 
miah heads in some old lists, or perhaps the 
evangelist simply had a mental lapse, or per- 
haps the text comes from an apocryphon. But 
the best guess is that the quotation is mixed: 
words from Jeremiah and Zechariah have been 
combined. (Mk 1:2 attributes Mal 3:1 + Isa 40:3 
to Isaiah, and Rom 9:27 assigns Hos 2:1 + Isa 
10:22 to the same prophet.) Jer 18-19 concerns a 
potter (18:2—6; 19:1), a purchase (19:1), the Valley 
of Hinnom (where the Field of Blood is trad- 
itionally located) (19:2), ‘blood of the innocent’ 
(19:4), and the renaming of a place for burial 
(19:6, 11). Further, Jer 32:6—15 tells of the pur- 
chase of a field with silver. 


(27:11-26) This passage, which returns to 27:1-2, 
is crowded with characters—Jesus, Pilate, the 
chief priests, the elders, Barabbas, Pilate’s wife, 
a crowd. If the subject is the Roman trial of 
Jesus, which ‘sounds less like a formal judicial 
hearing than a macabre example of oriental 
bargaining’ (France 1985: 388), the focal issue 
is culpability for Jesus’ execution. The main 
character, the governor, instead of conducting 


an objective inquiry and justly acting upon the 
outcome, rather gives cowardly heed to the 
hostile Jewish leaders and the crowd they have 
agitated. The effect is to highlight not just the 
innocence of Jesus but also the fault of Rome’s 
representative and especially the guilt of the 
chief priests and elders, who manipulate Pilate 
and stir up the crowd against the Messiah. 

The interrogation is in many respects remin- 
iscent of the Jewish trial. The chief priest(s) and 
elders are present both times (26:57; vv. 12, 20). 
On both occasions Jesus is called by others ‘the 
Messiah’ (26:63; vv. 17, 22). In both Jesus is silent 
(26:62-3; vv. 11-14). In both he none the less says 
to his interrogator, ‘You have said so’ (26:64; 
v. 11). Both trials deem Jesus worthy of death 
(26:66; vv. 24-6). And both are followed by 
scenes of mockery (26:67; vv. 27-31). The cor- 
relations convey futility: the new trial corrects 
nothing of the first. Roman justice does no 
better than the Sanhedrin. 

When Pilate washes his hands (v. 24) he is 
more concerned with his own innocence than 
with justice and the innocence of Jesus. His act 
is hypocritical; he is not free of responsibility. 
Pilate’s declaration against the facts contrasts 
with the dramatic cry of ‘the people as a 
whole’. ‘His blood be on us and on our chil- 
dren!’ is not a self-curse but a declaration of 
responsibility—in effect: we acknowledge our 
involvement if the governor will not. The words 
are an ironic prophecy (cf. Jn 11:50); for surely 
Matthew, like so many after him, related the cry 
to the fall of Jerusalem in 70 ce (cf. 23:35). This 
accords with the Jewish habit of associating 
disaster with sin—even (despite Jer 31:29-30) 
the disaster of one generation for the sin of 
another. ‘And our children’ accordingly carries 
literal sense. We have here an aetiology, an 
explanation in terms of collective guilt for the 
destruction of the capital. (The exegete must 
distinguish between the original intention of 
verses and their effects, especially here; v. 25 
does not refer to all Israel—neither Jewish 
Christians nor the Jewish diaspora are repre- 
sented by the crowd—nor should we find here 
a curse for all time. Nor does the verse explain 
God's supposed abandonment of Jews or of the 
end of the Jewish mission.) 

Concerning v. 26, 10:17 prophesies that mis- 
sionaries will be flogged; so once more the story 
of Jesus, the exemplar in suffering, makes his 
speech come to life. The ‘flogging’, perhaps 
intended to recall Isa 53:5, is not described but 
only referred to. The Roman act of flagellum, of 
tying non-Romans and slaves to a post and then 


whipping them with knotted leather straps 
(which sometimes held pieces of metal and/or 
bone), often preceded crucifixion, and some- 
times prisoners were whipped on the way to 
crucifixion. The horrendous punishment (not 
humanely limited to forty stripes, cf. Jewish 
law) was so severe that it could expose bone 
and by itself be fatal. 

If the main theological theme of this passage 
is responsibility, the literary method is irony. 
Things are upside down, and words have unin- 
tended meaning. The judge of the world, instead 
of sitting upon his judgement seat, stands 
before the béma of a lesser. The governor does 
not govern. While the religious leaders of Juda- 
ism rail against God’s anointed, the truth is 
revealed to a pagan. The crowds prefer to free 
a criminal instead of a just man they once 
acclaimed. The criminal is named Jesus, Son 
of the Father’. Pilate declares his lack of respon- 
sibility in word and deed when he is in fact in 
charge of the proceedings and their outcome. 
And the crowd willingly accepts responsibility 
in words which unwittingly prophesy tragedy. 
As throughout the gospel things are not what 
they seem, and God’s will works itself out in 
unexpected circumstances. 


(27:27-31) This passage (cf. Philo, In Flac. 
6.36—40), uncharacteristically full of vivid details, 
partially fulfils the third passion prediction: 
‘hand him over to the Gentiles to be mocked 
and flogged’ (20:19) as well as Isa 50:6. It also in 
several particulars repeats the conclusion of the 
trial before Caiaphas (see esp. 26:67). 

Kings are proclaimed by their soldiers. But 
when the Roman soldiers give Jesus a robe, a 
sceptre, and a crown—whose thorns may simu- 
late the light rays supposed to emanate from the 
heads of divinities—and then hail him king they 
are making fun of him for their own amuse- 
ment. Their homage is pretended. Yet in truth 
the seemingly hapless criminal before them— 
here Jesus is an utterly passive object—is indeed 
a king who shall shortly wield all authority in 
heaven and earth (28:18). In this way the irony of 
the Roman burlesque is turned on itself, and the 
scene continues the message of 27:11-26: things 
are the opposite of what they seem to be. 


(27:32-56) This haunting passage depicts Jesus 
as the suffering righteous one akin to the figures 
in Ps 22, Isa 53, and Wis 2; and perhaps its 
outstanding feature is its scriptural language. 
Although the OT is never once formally intro- 
duced, its presence is everywhere: 
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34, wine mingled with gall: allusion to Ps 69:21 

35, division of garments: borrowing from Ps 22:18 

38, death between robbers: possible allusion to Isa 
53:12 

39, passersby wag their heads: cf. Ps 22:7; Lam 2:15 

39-40, mockery: borrowing from Ps 22:7 (cf. 109:25) 

43, mockery: borrowing from Ps 22:9 

44, mockery: possible borrowing from Ps 22:7 or 69:9 

45, darkness at noon: allusion to Am 8:9 

46, cry from the cross: borrowing from Ps 22:1 

48, vinegar to drink: allusion to Ps 69:21 

51-3, earthquake and resurrection: use of Ezek 37; 
Zech 14:4-5 


Matthew does not recount the glorious death 
of a martyr. Of Jesus’ heroic valour and faith we 
hear nothing. vv. 32-50 do not encourage or 
inspire but rather depict human sin and its 
frightening freedom in the unfathomable divine 
silence. There is terror in this text. The mocking 
and torture of the innocent and righteous Son 
of God are not intended to make but to shatter 
sense, to portray the depths of irrational human 
depravity. And the patient endurance of God, 
which is so overdone that the Son himself 
screams out feelings of abandonment, power- 
fully conveys the frightening mystery of God's 
seeming inactivity in the world. vv. 32—50 are 
the divine absence, a sort of deistic interlude, a 
portrait (in Luther’s phrase) of Deus absconditus 
in passionibus. They are akin to portions of Job, 
and like the speech out of the whirlwind 
they can evoke what Rudolf Otto called the 
mysterium tremendum. ‘Truly, you are a God who 
hides himself, O God of Israel, the Saviour’ 
(Isa 45:15). 

While vv. 32—50 are seemingly devoid of 
supernatural activity, vv. 51-4 offer an explo- 
sion of the supernatural. One cannot but recall 
the habit of world mythology and literature to 
encircle the ends of great figures with extraor- 
dinary events. Trees bloomed out of season and 
powder fell from the sky when Buddha slipped 
away. The heavens shook when Moses was 
taken to God (2 Apoc. Bar. 59:3). As Francis of 
Assisi left the body, larks, otherwise only her- 
alds of dawn, sang at night. vv. 51-4 are in one 
important respect conventional. At the same 
time, the Matthean signs have their own special 
meaning. First, most of them—darkness, end 
of the temple, resurrection, conversion of 
Gentiles—are eschatological. It follows that 
the day of the Lord dawns on Golgotha: the 
divine judgement descends, and the first fruits 
of the resurrection are gathered. The end of 
Jesus is the end of the world in miniature. 
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Secondly, the miracles come only after Jesus 
dies. Before then the Son’s passivity is matched 
by God’s passivity—so much so that the bys- 
tanders can jeer and proclaim God’s indifference. 
But the preternatural events which follow death 
refute the mockers: their calls for a sign are more 
than answered. God does indeed fight for the 
one who has not fought for himself. The mystery 
is only why God is tardy, why torment and death 
must come first. Whatever the answer to that 
eternal question might be, the sequence itself 
cannot surprise. For the same pattern appears 
in Jesus’ own preaching, in which tribulation 
and suffering precede vindication and victory 
(e.g. 5110-12; 10:17-23; 24:4-34). 

There is resemblance between vv. 51-5 and 
281-11: 


The Death of Jesus 

An earthquake 

Opening of tombs 

A resurrection 

The guards fear 

Witnesses to the events 

(the resurrected saints) 
go to the holy city 

There are women wit- 
nesses (including 
Mary Magdalene and 
another Mary) 


The Resurrection of Jesus 

An earthquake 

Opening of tombs 

A resurrection 

The guards fear 

Witnesses to the events 

(the Roman guards) go to 
the city 

There are women wit- 
nesses (Mary Magda- 
lene and another Mary) 


Clearly the resurrection of the saints fore- 
shadows the resurrection of Jesus. 


(27:57-66) The stories about the burial and the 
guard set the stage for 28:15. The tomb that is 
filled here (in accord with Deut 21:23, before 
sundown) is emptied there. The stone that is 
here rolled across the door of the tomb is 
there rolled back. The guard that here secures 
the sepulchre there proves ineffective. The lead- 
ers who here worry that the disciples will come 
and steal Jesus’ body there put out the lie that 
just such a thing happened. And the women 
who here see all become witnesses there to the 
empty tomb and risen Lord. 

A corpse can be either disposed of dishon- 
ourably or given an honourable burial. In view 
of how Jesus has been treated throughout the 
passion narrative one would anticipate for him 
the former. But thanks to Joseph of Arimathea’s 
unexpected and reverent intervention, Jesus 
receives a worthy entombment. Further, like 
the kings of Israel, he is buried beside Jerusalem 
(1 Kings 15:8, 24, etc.). 

The apologetic tale of the guard at the tomb 
(vv. 62-6) refutes the criticism of 28:15, that is, 


rebuts Jewish slander against the disciples by 
showing that they could not have stolen Jesus’ 
body—there was a guard and in any case they 
were nowhere around—and reinforces belief in 
Jesus’ resurrection: given the guard the empty 
tomb is a very suggestive sign. One can imagine 
an exchange between Matthew and critical Jews. 
Matthew: Jesus rose from the dead and his tomb 
was empty (28:6). Opponent: did Jesus really 
die? Matthew: a Roman guard kept watch over 
him; surely he was dead before his body was 
released (27:36). Opponent: was there a mix-up 
in tombs? Matthew: the women saw where 
Jesus was buried (v. 61). Opponent: the disciples, 
seeking to confirm Jesus’ prophecy of his resur- 
rection after three days, stole the body. Matthew: 
the disciples had fled, they were nowhere near 
(26:56). Opponent: then someone else stole the 
body. Matthew: a large stone was rolled before 
the tomb; it was sealed; and Roman soldiers 
kept watch (28:62-6). Opponent: the soldiers 
fell asleep. Matthew: they were bribed to say 
that (28:12-15). 

Ps 2:1 asks, ‘Why do the nations conspire, and 
the peoples plot in vain?’ The theme of human 
impotence versus divine power runs through- 
out the Bible, and it is part and parcel of vv. 62- 
6. Jesus’ opponents take every precaution to 
prevent proclamation of the resurrection: they 
seal the stone and set a guard. But their efforts 
are futile: ‘he who sits in the heavens laughs’. 
Human beings cannot oppose earthquakes and 
angels and the power of God. 


(28:1-15) The resurrection is the necessary end 
to Jesus’ story. Without it his words are vacant 
and his opponents exonerated. With it, Jesus is 
vindicated, his cause and authority confirmed, 
and his—and so Matthew’s—opponents dis- 
graced. 

Matthew’s account opens with an angelo- 
phany (cf. Dan 10:2-14; 2 Enoch 1:3-10) with 
eschatological motifs (earthquake, resurrection) 
(vv. 1-8); this is followed by an appearance of 
the risen Jesus (vv. 9-10) and a story of how 
unbelievers treated the facts (vv. 11-15). The ver- 
bal repetition between vv. 5-7 and 10 makes for 
emphasis while an additional unifying feature is 
the artistic correlation between the women and 
the guards. Both groups gather at Jesus’ tomb 
(vv. 1, 4). Both see an angel (vv. 2-5). Both feel 
fear (vv. 4, 8). Both leave the tomb in order to 
tell others what has happened (vv. 8, 11). And 
both are told by others what they should say 
(vv. 7, 10, 13-14). The difference lies in this, that 
while (we assume) the women tell the truth to 


the disciples, the ineffectual guards (cf. Dan 
3:19-23; Acts 5:17-26)—the last nameless walk- 
ons—lie about the disciples. 

The women (cf. 27:55, 61), having observed 
the sabbath and waited until the following 
dawn, set forth to visit the tomb on the first 
day of the week. They become witnesses to 
Jesus’ resurrection as well as to his death and 
burial. Although ‘to see the tomb’ is unex- 
plained, visitation of the newly entombed was 
probably an established burial custom. Sem. 8:1 
records the habit of visiting graves ‘until the 
third day’ (cf. Jn 11:17, 39) as a precaution against 
burying someone alive (examples of which are 
given in Sem.). If this is the premise of Mt 28:1, 
then the women who go to confirm Jesus’ death 
become instead the first witnesses of his new 
life. It is not Jesus who is dead but (at least 
figuratively) the guards (‘became as dead men’). 

vv. 11-15 take up 27:62—6 and 28:2—-4 and like 
them are apologetic. Evidently the Jewish oppo- 
nents of Matthean Christianity (like Reimarus 
centuries later) did not dispute the historicity of 
the empty tomb but rather assigned its cause to 
theft in the cause of piety. Our story answers 
that slander in kind: the rumour of theft was 
a self-serving lie fortified by money. Clearly 
Matthew’s Christian community knew and 
cared about what the synagogue across the 
street was saying. 


(28:16-20) Matthew’s conclusion has the same 
broad outline as Mk 16:14-20; Lk 24:36-49; and 
Jn 20:19-23. All four texts presumably go back 
to the same primitive proto-commissioning. 

The resurrection marks the end of Jesus’ 
earthly time and inaugurates the time of the 
post-Easter church. Accordingly this pericope 
both looks back to summarize Jesus’ ministry as 
a whole (‘all I have commanded you’) and looks 
forward to the time of the church to outline a 
programme. So the passage functions to relate 
two periods which, although different, have the 
same Lord and so the same mission. 

In addition to the allusion to Dan 7:13-14 in 
v. 18, some have also found dependence upon 
2 Chr 36:23 (the final sentence in the Former 
Prophets). This is improbable. More persistent 
has been the proposal, usually tentative and 
muted, that the passage evokes Moses. The 
mountain itself, given its Mosaic associations 
throughout Matthew, is suggestive, as is the 
circumstance that Moses ended his earthly 
course on a mountain. Further, the narrative 
has close parallels in Deut 31:14-15, 23; and 
Josh 11-9, which are all about God, or God 
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through Moses, commissioning Joshua. Josh 
1:2 tells Joshua to ‘go’ (v. 9) and cross the Jordan. 
Josh 1:7 enjoins Joshua to ‘act in accordance 
with all the law that my servant Moses com- 
manded you’. And Josh 1:9 (the pericope’s con- 
clusion) promises God’s presence: ‘for the Lord 
your God is with you wherever you go’. Given 
the undeniable presence of a strong Moses typ- 
ology elsewhere in Matthew, one infers that this 
passage, like the commissioning stories in 1 Chr 
22:1-16 and Jer 1:1-10, deliberately borrows from 
the traditions about Moses. Just as Moses, at the 
close of his life, commissioned Joshua both to 
go into the land peopled by foreign nations and 
to observe all the commandments in the law, 
and then further promised his successor God's 
abiding presence, so similarly Jesus: at the end 
of his earthly ministry he tells his disciples to go 
into all the world and to teach the observance of 
all the commandments of the new Moses, and 
then further promises his assisting presence. 
Jesus is interpreted by v. 20 as the authorita- 
tive bringer of revelation, and ‘all that I have 
commanded yov’ refers not to one command or 
to the SM but to the whole of Jesus’ teaching— 
not just imperatives but also proverbs, bless- 
ings, parables, and prophecies. But more than 
verbal revelation is involved, for such revelation 
cannot be separated from Jesus’ life, which is 
itself a command. Jesus’ final words accordingly 
unify word and deed and envisage the entire 
book. The ministry as a whole is an imperative. 
This section satisfyingly completes the gospel 
in part because it is almost a compendium of 
Matthean theology: ‘Galilee’ fulfils the prophecies 
in 26:32 and 28:7 and creates a literary arch with 
412 that spans the gospel; ‘mountain’ recalls 
other mountain scenes, especially 4:8. ‘They wor- 
shipped him; but some doubted’ has been fore- 
shadowed by 14:31-3. ‘All authority in heaven and 
on earth has been given to me’ echoes 11:27 as well 
as Dan 7:13-14, which Jesus has elsewhere applied 
to himself (24:30; 26:64); it further brings to com- 
pletion the theme of Jesus’ kingship (11, etc.). 
‘Make disciples’ reminds one of 13:52 (cf. 27:57); 
‘all nations’ terminates the prohibition of 10:5—6 
(cf. 15:2.4); ‘of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit’ in connection with baptism reminds 
one of ch. 3, where the Son is baptized, the Father 
speaks, and the Spirit descends. ‘Teaching’ recap- 
itulates a central theme and gives the disciples a 
task heretofore reserved for Jesus; ‘everything 
that I have commanded you’ envisages all Jesus 
has said and done; ‘I am with you always’ forms 
an inclusio with 1:23 and is similar to 18:20; ‘the end 
of the age’ recurs in 13:39, 40, 49; 24:3, and puts 
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one in mind of Jesus’ teachings about the end. 
The allusions to Moses reactivate the Moses 
typology. 

The climax and crown of Matthew’s gospel is 
profoundly apt in that it invites the reader to 
enter the story: 28:16—20 is an open-ended end- 
ing. Not only does v. 20a underline that the 
particular man, Jesus, has universal significance, 
but ‘I am with you always’ reveals that he is 
always with his people. The result is that the 
believing audience and the ever-living Son of 
God become intimate. The Jesus who com- 
mands difficult obedience is at the same time 
the ever-graceful divine presence. 
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4. Mark 


C. M. TUCKETT 


INTRODUCTION 


A. The Earliest Gospel. The Gospel of Mark is 
probably the earliest of the three synoptic gos- 
pels to be written. Although it is disputed by 
some, the most widely held solution today to 
the Synoptic Problem, the problem of the 
relationship between the three synoptic gos- 
pels, is that Mark’s gospel was written first and 
was then used as a source by Matthew and Luke. 
That theory will not be discussed in detail here 
but will be assumed in what follows. (On this, 
see discussions on the Synoptic Problem in 
ch. 61, below and e.g. Tuckett 1992.) 


B. Author. 1. About the author of the gospel 
we probably know very little. Ancient tradition 
calls him Mark, almost certainly intending to 
identify him as the John Mark mentioned else- 
where in the NT, a member of the primitive 
Jerusalem church. A tradition going back at 
least as early as the second-century Church 
Father Papias also connects Mark with the apos- 
tle Peter, so that the gospel is sometimes 


regarded as in some sense Peters memoirs. 
The link with Peter has then also led to Mark’s 
gospel being associated with the city of Rome, 
perhaps reflecting a situation of extreme suffer- 
ing by the Christian community there in the 
persecutions instigated by Nero in the 60s 
after the great fire of Rome. 

2. None of this, however, is certain. It seems 
very unlikely, for example, that the author of 
the gospel was a Palestinian Jew. He appears to 
be rather ignorant about local geography (see 
MK 5:1; 7:31), as well as about Jewish customs or 
laws (see MK 7:3-4; 10:11-12). He may well have 
been called Mark, but the name was a very 
common one in the Roman empire and we 
cannot simply equate all the Marks we know! 

Any link between our gospel and Peter is also 
hard to establish. It is true that Peter is regularly 
one of an inner group of disciples (cf. 1:29-31; 
9:2-13; 13), and Peter is regularly belittled (cf. 
8:33), a fact which some argue is only explicable 
if Peter had given explicit sanction to the gos- 
pel. However, Peter is not unique in all this, 
and the negative picture is shared with all the 


disciples; in fact Matthew and Luke have more 
traditions specifically about Peter (Mt 16:17-19; 
Lk 51-11). The link alleged between Mark’s 
gospel and Peter is probably part of a second- 
century attempt to give the gospel more status 
by linking it with the leading apostle. 


C. Date. The date of the gospel is also uncer- 
tain. The traditional view is, as we have seen, 
that Mark dates from the 60s. Much depends on 
the interpretation of ch. 13, where Mark’s Jesus 
looks into the future to what is to come, though 
for Mark no doubt some of what is predicted 
has already happened. The language there is at 
times cryptic, and perhaps deliberately so. The 
view adopted in this commentary is that Mark is 
looking back to the fall of Jerusalem in 70 ce as 
an event in his past: hence Mark is to be dated 
after 70 ce (though probably not long after). For 
discussion of this, see MK 13, especially 13:14-20. 


D. Place. By tradition, Mark is to be located in 
Rome. In support of this one can point to the 
fact that Mark uses Latin loanwords (e.g. for 
‘centurion’ in 15:39) and seems to think in 
terms of Roman coinage (see 12:42) and the 
Roman divisions of time (see 13:35). However, 
although a Roman origin would fit with this 
evidence, it is not the only possibility. Latin 
loan-words and Roman coinage would have 
been influential in other places than Rome in 
the empire. 

The stress on suffering in Mark’s gospel (see 
below) has also been thought to fit a Roman 
origin. However, it is not absolutely clear that 
Mark’s stress on suffering is necessarily reflect- 
ing the situation of his community: it might just 
as well be due to his wishing to speak to his 
community about possibilities and dangers 
which they were not yet facing. See MK 8:34-9:1. 
Further, a date after 70 for the gospel would 
mean that it could not be situated directly in 
the Neronian persecutions. In the end we prob- 
ably have to be agnostic and say we do not 
know precisely where Mark comes from or 
what community he is writing for. 


E. Genre. What kind of a text is Mark’s gospel? 
To what genre does it belong? Ever since the 
second century the book has been known as a 
‘gospel’. Yet that is a very unusual term for a 
literary text, let alone an account of the life and 
ministry of Jesus (see MK 1:1). Older studies had 
claimed that the gospels were in some sense 
‘biographies’, comparable to works such as 
those about Socrates (by Plato) or Epictetus 
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(by Arrian). However, early in the twentieth 
century form critics (Bultmann, Dibelius) arg- 
ued that the gospels were really folk literature, 
not to be compared with literary works. The 
evangelists were simply popular story-tellers 
who did not impose their own ideas on the 
material. In particular a text such as Mark dis- 
played none of the characteristic features of 
biography (nothing on Jesus’ personality, psy- 
chological development, origins, or education). 
The gospels were thus without analogy and 
were sui generis. 

Such a claim is very odd in literary terms. 
Some understanding of the genre of a text is 
essential if it is to be understood at all. Further, 
this rather low view of a writer such as Mark has 
been radically questioned in more recent study. 
Thus, whilst it remains true that close parallels 
to Mark are hard to find, in either the Jewish 
or Hellenistic world of the period, many have 
swung back to the view that Mark may be seen 
as in some sense a biography, although not in 
the modern sense of the word. There is indeed 
very little on Jesus’ background or personality 
in Mark. Yet equally, ancient writing claiming to 
give the lives (Gk. bioi) of individuals often 
lacked some of these features. Thus if one 
takes a relatively broad spread of ancient ‘lives’ 
of individuals, Mark’s gospel can be shown to 
lie within those parameters. (See Burridge 1992.) 

Yet this does not determine exactly how the 
text should be read. It does not, for example, 
necessarily imply that the text is ipso facto his- 
torically reliable. Many other ‘biographies’ were 
written with an authors own axe to grind. In 
this Mark is no exception. Certainly Mark pre- 
sents us with a highly distinctive account of 
Jesus’ life and some of its implications. 


F. Key Themes. 1. As already noted, a key 
theme of the gospel is suffering: Jesus is the 
one who supremely fulfils his destiny as the 
one who suffers and dies, and any disciple of 
Jesus is called to follow in the same way (see 
8:34-10:52). Jesus is also the great miracle 
worker, though one suspects that Mark would 
not see this as the most important part of Jesus’ 
ministry. Jesus is indeed the great miracle 
worker, but miracles must, for Mark, be seen 
in their proper context: they can never be the 
basis for faith, indeed without an existing con- 
text of faith they cannot take place (see 6:5); 
further, the one who performs all these mighty 
works is the one who will end up on the cross. 

2. Above all the centre of the story for Mark 
is the person of Jesus. What is crucial for Mark is 
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the question of Christology. At one level this 
statement is trite since, for all the evangelists, 
Jesus is the centre of attention in the story. 
Nevertheless, for Mark it is above all the ques- 
tion of who Jesus is that is paramount. Further, 
for Mark, it seems that this cannot be answered 
simply in words or titles. There is an element of 
secrecy in the story, so that characters in the 
narrative do not grasp who Jesus is. The reader 
is told right at the start what are the most 
appropriate terms in which to understand 
Jesus (see MK 1:1), but even then, Mark has more 
to say: indeed that is presumably why he writes 
his story, to show what any words of title mean 
in concrete terms. For Mark, Jesus is supremely 
‘Son of God’, but what Mark understands by this 
is not fully clarified, even for the reader, until 
the cross (cf. 15:39). Mark gives us what can be 
described as a narrative Christology. It is the 
narrative which, in the end, tells the reader 
how Mark wishes Jesus to be understood. 

3. A theme almost as important for Mark as 
Christology is that of discipleship. What does it 
mean to be a follower of the one who is the Son 
of God in this Markan sense? As already noted, 
Mark’s Jesus gives an extended block of teach- 
ing on discipleship as entailing following Jesus 
in the same way of suffering and death, the way 
of the cross (see 8:34-10:52). So too the charac- 
ters of the disciples play a key role in Mark’s 
story. For Mark it is a matter of concern to show 
something of what is, or should be, involved in 
being a follower of Jesus within the Christian 
church. 


G. Purpose. 1. Why then has Mark presented 
his story in the way he has? There is almost 
certainly no single answer. Mark writes for a 
variety of reasons and it would be wrong to 
pin him down to one single purpose. Some 
quite general factors are no doubt possible: 
for example, with the spread of the Christian 
church geographically, and with the passing of 
time, Christians no doubt needed information 
about Jesus and his teaching. 

2. Nevertheless, Mark’s distinctive presenta- 
tion remains unexplained by such general con- 
siderations. As already noted in passing, the 
traditional view is that Mark writes for a suffer- 
ing community (perhaps in Rome) to strengthen 
their faith in a time of intense persecution. This 
too is possible, though it is noteworthy that, 
whilst Mark’s Jesus has a lot to say about the 
necessity of suffering, there is very little in the 
gospel about any positive significance in such 
suffering. It is just as likely that Mark’s very 


distinctive account, with the cross so central, is 
making a positive point to his readers quite as 
much as reflecting the current experiences of his 
community. The most extreme form of such a 
theory is that of Weeden (1971) who argues that 
Mark is involved in intense Christological deb- 
ates with a group of people he regards as here- 
tics in his community: they advocate a view of 
Jesus as a divine man, a super-hero characterized 
by miracles, glory, and power; Mark opposes 
them with his view of Jesus characterized by 
weakness, service, and suffering. Weeden also 
advocates that, in the story, Mark’s point of 
view is represented by Jesus, that of the heretics 
by the disciples. 

3. Weeden’s theory is probably too extreme. 
His view of the role of the disciples in the story is 
questionable (see Tannehill 1977 and mk 1:16-20), 
and the language of ‘heresy’ in a context such as 
Mark’s is probably anachronistic. Nevertheless, 
the overall theory may have an element of truth 
in it. Mark’s portrait of Jesus may be intended to 
modify or correct the views of the readers of the 
gospel (even if talk of ‘opponents’ is too ext- 
reme). Mark clearly wants to present Jesus in 
one light and not another (cf. e.g. 10:45: Jesus as 
Son of Man came not to be served but to serve). 
Similarly, Mark may be wanting to mould, per- 
haps change, his readers’ views about the nature 
of Christian discipleship. 

4. With his stress on the centrality of the 
cross, Mark is very like Paul in his views about 
Jesus and the nature of Christian discipleship. 
Yet we should not take this for granted, as if 
Mark could be no different and all first-century 
Christians were the same. We know from 
Paul’s letters that his own views were frequently 
controversial and disputed by other Christians 
within his communities. It may be similar with 
Mark, whose presentation of Jesus in his gospel 
is, among other things, a call to his readers to 
re-evaluate their views about both Jesus and 
themselves (see also MK 16:8). How we read the 
gospel may be in part determined by how we 
respond to such a challenge. 


COMMENTARY 


(1:1-13) Introduction There is widespread agre- 
ement that the opening verses of Mark form 
an introduction to the book as a whole. As 
such they set the scene for the detailed story 
that is to come. Moreover, in many respects 
they identify the characters of the story and 
define the terms in which Mark intends it to 
be read. As we shall see, the motif of secrecy is 


an important theme in Mark’s narrative: on 
several occasions characters in the story fail to 
understand who Jesus is or what his ministry is 
about. Yet for the reader of the gospel there is 
no secrecy at all: Jesus’ identity is disclosed right 
from the start. On the other hand, not every- 
thing is revealed, otherwise Mark’s story would 
be redundant. Thus Jesus is identified as Son of 
God in these introductory verses; but the full 
significance of what it means to be a/the true 
Son of God is maybe only shown by the ensu- 
ing narrative. Older editions of the text, and 
older commentaries, suggested that the intro- 
duction comprised vv. 1-8. However, it is now 
widely accepted that the introduction goes at 
least as far as v. 13, if not v. 15. Certainly vv. 1-8 
are incomplete without the sequel in vv. 9-13 
which serve to identify the person of Jesus. 

Almost every aspect of v. 1 is debated. The 
words ‘the Son of God’ are missing from some 
Greek manuscripts, but probably do represent 
the original text of Mark: the importance of the 
term for Mark’s Christology, and the key place 
of this opening verse to announce the terms of 
the story to come, make this highly probable. 
The ‘good news’ is in Greek euaggelion, or ‘gos- 
pel’. Elsewhere in the NT, the gospel is the 
Christian message which is preached; it is not 
a literary product which is written or read. The 
same is probably true here, though this verse 
may have contributed to the process whereby 
‘gospel’ became the term to refer to a written 
account of the life of Jesus. It is not clear how 
this gospel is the gospel ‘of Jesus Christ’. Is it 
the good news about Jesus, or the good news 
preached by Jesus? v. 14 (where Jesus proclaims 
the good news) suggests that the latter is in 
mind, though it is not impossible that both are 
intended. The force of the reference to the 
‘beginning’ is also uncertain. Does this mean 
that v. 1 refers only to the introductory verses 
(so that the full ‘gospel’ then follows)? Or is 
there a sense in which the whole of Mark’s 
story is only a ‘beginning’, and it is up to each 
reader to carry on where the story leaves off to 
find the complete gospel? The nature of the 
ending of Mark’s story, with its startling abrupt- 
ness (see MK 16:8), makes the latter possibility an 
attractive option. But in any case the opening 
verse makes it crystal clear to the reader who is 
the subject of the story to come: it is Jesus who 
is the Messiah and Son of God. Yet what these 
terms mean is not yet made clear. 

vv. 2-8 serve to set the scene in a wider 
context. They first bring on to the stage not 
Jesus himself but the figure of John the Baptist, 
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and in turn John is introduced by a (mixed) OT 
citation. (v. 2 is a mixture of Ex 23:20 and Mal 
3:1; V. 3 is from Isa 40:3. The reference to Isaiah 
in the introductory words in v. 2 is probably a 
mistake.) Yet John has little significance of his 
own in Mark’s narrative. Mark tells us nothing 
of John’s own eschatological preaching (as in 
Mt 3:7-10 and par.), nor of any of his ethical 
teaching (cf. Lk 3:11-14). The only words John 
speaks point forward to Jesus (vv. 7-8). Simi- 
larly the OT citation (one of the very few expli- 
cit citations in Mark) is only brought in to point 
forward to John. vv. 2-8 are really therefore 
constructed from the end backwards, where 
each element points forward to the next. The 
citation of the OT identifies the time as one of 
the fulfilment of Jewish eschatological hopes. 
Moreover, the note in v. 6 of John’s clothing 
may be intended to evoke the clothing of 
Elijah (2 Kgs 1:8): hence John is cast in the role 
of an Elijah-figure, and Elijah was the prophet 
expected to come before the final day of the 
Lord (cf. Mal 4:5-6). So too the ‘wilderness’, as 
the place of John’s baptizing activity, was the 
place from where many Jews expected the final 
eschatological deliverance to appear. Thus the 
details of Mark’s account serve to place the 
events to come within a context of the fulfil- 
ment of Jewish eschatological hopes. How far 
all these expectations relate to the historical 
person of John himself is hard to say. It is not 
easy to ascribe the words of the saying in vv. 7-8 
to the historical John: John may have been 
expecting the coming of God Himself. Never- 
theless, for Mark, the saying now refers to Jesus. 

This is made clear in v. 9: the one announced 
by John is Jesus from Nazareth. Further, Jesus is 
now baptized by John. Historically it seems very 
likely that this reflects a real event in the life of 
Jesus. (Later writers are clearly embarrassed by 
it: why should Jesus, the sinless Son of God, be 
baptized for the forgiveness of his sins? How- 
ever, Mark shows no such embarrassment.) But 
what the event might have meant in Jesus’ psy- 
che we just do not know. The most we can say 
is that it probably signified Jesus’ commitment 
to John’s cause and expressed his agreement 
with his message. For Mark, the significance of 
the event is that this is the moment when Jesus’ 
identity is given the absolute seal of divine 
approval: God himself declares Jesus to be His 
Son. The reader is now in no doubt: the story to 
come is the story of the Son of God. The precise 
meaning of ‘Son of God’ in Mark is much 
debated. The words of the voice from heaven 
here conflate two OT verses in addressing Jesus 
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as ‘Son’: Ps 2:7 (suggesting a royal figure) and Isa 
42:1 (implying an idea of Jesus as the servant); in 
addition the words ‘the beloved’ may recall the 
words of Abraham about Isaac (cf. Gen 22:2). 
The phrase ‘Son of God’ can have a wide range 
of meanings. Later it came to signify Jesus’ full 
divinity as a member of a divine Trinity. But in 
the first century the term had no necessary 
overtones of divinity: it could refer to a royal 
figure (cf. Ps 2:7), or to the nation Israel (cf. Hos 
11:1) or to a righteous sufferer (cf. Wis 2:17). 
Perhaps it would be wrong to press Mark into 
too rigid a mould here: Jesus is a royal figure (as 
will be stressed particularly in ch. 15); but as Son 
of God he is supremely one who will suffer and 
die. Indeed it may be Mark’s intention precisely 
to spell out in his story the way in which true 
divine sonship should be seen. The reference to 
the heavens being ‘torn apart’ indicates a the- 
ophany (cf. Isa 64:1); and the coming of the 
Spirit again implies the fulfilment of Jewish 
eschatological hopes (cf. Joel 2:28-31 cited in 
Acts 2:17-21). The significance of the Spirit 
being symbolized as a ‘dove’ is uncertain, but 
may allude to the creation story in Gen 1:2 where 
some Jewish exegetes interpreted the words 
there as referring to the Spirit ‘hovering’ like a 
dove. In that case, the story here may again be 
indicating the start of a new creation. 

vv. 12-13 recount the so-called ‘temptation’ of 
Jesus (‘testing’ would be a better description.) 
The story is much shorter than the threefold 
temptation story of Jesus in Matthew and 
Luke. Jesus is in the wilderness for ‘forty days’ 
(a time with many OT resonances: cf. Moses in 
Ex 34:28; Elijah in 1 Kgs 19:8). The ‘testing’ by 
Satan is probably to be thought of as a titanic 
struggle with the powers of evil. The exact de- 
tails are uncertain (e.g. does the struggle last for 
forty days? Do the angels minister during, or 
after, the struggle? What do the wild beasts 
signify?). But the general thrust of the narrative 
seems to be that Jesus is victorious in the battle 
against Satan. Mark probably intends the story 
to act as the interpretative key for at least part of 
the narrative to come. Exorcisms and battles 
with unclean spirits will occupy a significant 
part of Jesus’ ministry. The temptation narrative 
shows that these are part of a broader eschato- 
logical battle with the powers of evil; and also 
that Jesus is victorious in that battle, as 3:22-30 
will show. 


(1:14-15) Jesus’ Preaching This is something 
of a transition, in which Mark gives what is 
probably intended as a summary of Jesus’ 


preaching. John is almost forgotten (his arrest 
is mentioned only in passing, and no reason for 
it is given): all attention is focused on the person 
of Jesus. Yet Jesus’ preaching does not focus on 
himself, but on God. It is the time of the fulfil- 
ment of Jewish eschatological hopes (‘the time 
is fulfilled’), and Jesus proclaims the imminence 
of the kingdom of God. (The verb ‘has come 
near’ represents a Greek word which probably 
implies that the kingdom is very close, but not 
yet present.) Reflected here are Jewish eschato- 
logical hopes for the intervention of God in the 
affairs of the world to establish himself as king 
and for his kingly rule to be acknowledged by 
all. (The ‘kingdom of God’ is probably meant in 
an active sense of God ruling as king, rather 
than as a spatial area over which he rules.) The 
time is thus one of the imminent fulfilment 
of eschatological hopes. In the face of this 
imminent event, people must ‘repent’, i.e. change 
their lifestyle in preparation for what is to come, 
and ‘believe in the good news’. It is worth noting 
that here, as throughout the synoptic gospels 
generally, the object of faith is not Jesus himself. 
Here it is the gospel, the good news, which must 
be ‘believed’. Jesus becomes the object of faith 
after Easter. Thus Mark seems to reflect the pre- 
Easter situation quite well in that Jesus does not 
refer to himself explicitly as the focus of the 
belief of others. 

What is announced here is that the kingdom 
in its fullness is still to come. However, there is a 
sense in which the events of Jesus’ ministry 
represent the fulfilment of eschatological hopes, 
so that the kingdom is in part already present 
in the work and preaching of Jesus. Thus the 
eschatological claims in Mark have a characte- 
ristic dual element: the eschatological events are 
proclaimed as due to come—and to come 
soon—but also they have already partly arrived 
in the person of Jesus. 

After the summary statement of Jesus’ preach- 
ing the story moves on to a different level with 
the more historical account of Jesus’ ministry in 
Galilee. 


(1:16-20) Call of Four Disciples The first event 
narrated by Mark is the call, and response, of 
the first four disciples of Jesus. The story is told 
in an extremely compressed way. No unneces- 
sary detail of information is supplied. It is thus 
quite pointless to speculate, for example, on 
why the disciples responded without demur, or 
whether Jesus had met them beforehand. Mark is 
not interested in the psychology of the disciples 
or of their response. Rather, for him the centre 


of the action is once again the person of Jesus: 
Jesus is the one who calls and summons others 
to be his followers with the single authoritative 
word ‘Follow me!; and those who are sum- 
moned in this way obey him without any hesi- 
tation. Yet whilst it is the case that Jesus is the 
central character in the story, it remains the case 
that the disciples will also occupy a key role in 
the narrative to come. Much has been written on 
the role played by the disciples in Mark’s story, 
focusing in particular on the very bad press 
they get later, when they fail to understand 
Jesus (cf. 8:17-21) and finally desert him com- 
pletely (cf. 14:50). (See Weeden 1971; Tannehill 
1977.) Here it must be said that the portrait of the 
disciples is entirely positive: Jesus calls them and 
they obey him instantly and without reserve. 
The effect of the story is thus to place the dis- 
ciples in a good light so that the reader responds 
to them thoroughly positively. Any negative 
portrayal of the disciples later in the story 
will have to be balanced against this initial 
picture. 

The phrase ‘fish for people’ (lit. ‘fishers of 
men/people’) is highly unusual, despite its later 
popularity in Christian hymns and songs: the 
phrase suggests a somewhat harsh and negative 
activity of ensnaring for judgement (cf. Jer 16:16; 
Ezek 29:4-5). Mark refers to ‘Simon’ here, and 
only later (after 3:6) does he use the name 
‘Peter. All four men called are fishermen; as 
such they were certainly not destitute in eco- 
nomic terms, apparently owning boats and 
probably making a reasonable living (cf. 10:28). 
Jesus’ call to others to ‘follow’ him by joining 
him physically in his itinerant ministry is quite 
unlike that of a Jewish teacher having pupils 
who study the law under him. It is thus difficult 
to find any close analogies in the immediate 
Jewish background for the phenomenon of dis- 
cipleship in the sense envisaged in the gospels. 
The theme of the authority of Jesus, which is 
clearly central for Mark, is continued and devel- 
oped in the next story. 


(1:21-8) An Exorcism in Capernaum The 
action takes place on the sabbath (though no 
question of a possible breach of sabbath law 
is raised here). The pericope consists of the 
account of the exorcism, which Mark appears 
to have framed between two notes about Jesus’ 
teaching (vv. 21-2, 27). Such a sandwiching tech- 
nique is very typical of Mark, who seems to use 
the resultant structure to allow one part of the 
sandwich to provide an interpretative key for 
the other part. The story of the exorcism itself 
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may well be traditional. There seems to be a 
note of secrecy here, and secrecy is a character- 
istic Markan motif; but in fact it is really only 
apparent. The unclean spirit tries to utter Jesus’ 
name (v. 24). The motif can be paralleled in other 
similar exorcism stories: uttering the other 
person’s name was thought to be a means of 
overpowering your opponent. Jesus thus silences 
the demon (v. 25), not to impose secrecy, but in 
order to stop the demon naming him: the act of 
silencing is itself the action which gains mastery 
over the demon. However, as we shall see, Mark 
develops this motif in a peculiar way later (see 
1:34; 3:12). Jesus’ activity as an exorcist is well 
attested. Jesus was by no means unique in claim- 
ing the power to exorcize (cf. Lk 11:19), though in 
the Christian tradition, Jesus’ exorcisms are 
claimed to be the manifestation of the arrival of 
the kingdom of God (Lk 11:20, cf. Mk 3:22-30). 
For Mark the emphasis clearly lies on the author- 
ity and power shown by Jesus in exorcizing. This 
is shown in part by the way in which Mark 
inserts the exorcism story into two notes about 
Jesus’ ‘teaching’ with ‘authority’ (vv. 22, 27). The 
fact that the story itself is not about Jesus’ teach- 
ing at all suggests that these framing references 
are secondary; moreover the fact that, so far in 
Mark’s story, Jesus has given virtually no explicit 
teaching suggests that Mark is at this stage more 
interested in the fact that Jesus’ teaching is 
authoritative than he is in the contents of that 
teaching. (The contents will come later, e.g. in 
ch. 4.) 

One other detail should be noted here. 
Jesus’ authority qua teacher is said to be ‘not 
as the scribes’ (v. 22). (The scribes were the 
legislators in Judaism, those who decided 
how the law should be applied in new situ- 
ations, and made decisions when different 
laws clashed; but it is not apparent that Mark 
knows clearly the differences between the 
Jewish groups he mentions.) The reference 
here is left hanging, but the scribes reappear 
soon, i.e. in 2:6, where they are again oppon- 
ents of Jesus. This is the first hint of a theme 
that will dominate the whole gospel: Jesus as 
the authoritative figure who teaches and exor- 
cizes is the one who as such will clash with 
the Jewish authorities, and that clash will 
ultimately lead to the cross. The theme is 
only hinted at here, but will be developed 
significantly in the next chapter. 


(1:29-31) The Healing of Peter’s Mother- 
in-Law As in previous stories, the extrane- 
ous detail is kept to an absolute minimum. 
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Some have suggested that the story may be 
due to Peter’s own recollections: this is pos- 
sible, but scarcely provable one way or the 
other. For Mark the story no doubt shows 
Jesus’ continuing authority, here extending 
to an ability to heal physical illness as well 
as to exorcize. The story is told in the form 
of a classic healing story: the description of 
the illness with a request for healing, the 
healing itself, followed by a demonstration 
of the cure or an acclamation. The final 
phrase (‘she began to serve them’) might 
be intended as just a piece of evidence 
that she really had been cured; alternatively, 
and more probably, it also shows Peter’s 
mother-in-law performing what is, for 
Mark, the supreme Christian action of ‘serv- 
ing’ others (cf. 10:44-5). In Mark’s gospel it 
is striking how often the women characters 
are presented in a far better light than the 
male disciples. Here Peter's mother-in-law 
does what every Christian is called to do, 
namely to serve others. 


(1:32-4) General Healings and Exorcisms The 
note about ‘evening’ (v. 32) indicates that the 
sabbath (cf. v. 21) is over, and so people are 
allowed to carry the sick to Jesus. The account 
is general and the details rather hyperbolic (all 
who were sick’, v. 32, ‘the whole city’, v. 33). Mark 
thinks that this reflects Jesus’ usual activity, and 
it shows the importance Mark places on Jesus’ 
miracles. There is thus no real place for any 
theory that Mark positively disapproved of this 
aspect of Jesus’ ministry, as some have argued 
(cf. Weeden 1971); however, as we shall see, 
there may be a sense in which Mark shows an 
element of reserve about whether this is the 
most significant aspect of Jesus’ life and work. 
A characteristic Markan note comes for the first 
time in v. 34, where Jesus commands the de- 
mons to be silent. The motif was present in 
Mark’s tradition (cf. v. 24), but Mark seems to 
develop it in a peculiar way: now the demons 
know Jesus’ identity and are forbidden by Jesus 
to make this knowledge public (cf. too 3:12) so 
that others remain in ignorance. This is then the 
first appearance of the so-called ‘messianic se- 
cret’ in Mark. In many respects it is somewhat 
artificial and probably represents Mark’s own 
interpretation of his tradition. (Certainly v. 34 
alongside v. 24 indicates that the secrecy motif 
has been imposed secondarily as a development 
of the earlier tradition.) The significance of the 
secret in Mark is debated (see the survey of 
views in Tuckett 1983). Perhaps the best solution 


is that, via the secrecy charges, Mark indicates to 
the reader (for whom there is no secret at all! cf. 
1:1) that Jesus’ identity must remain a secret to 
human characters in the story—at least prior to 
the cross. Jesus’ identity is finally recognized by 
a human being at the cross (cf. 15:39), but not 
before. Mark may thereby wish to indicate that 
Jesus’ identity can only be truly perceived in the 
light of the cross. Hence, in the story-world 
created by Mark, before one gets to the cross, 
Jesus keeps his identity secret. (See Räisänen 
1990.) 


(1:35-9) Extension of the Ministry These verses 
portray a slight interlude in the narrative. Not all 
the details are entirely clear. Jesus withdraws to a 
private place to pray (v. 35): perhaps the note 
underlines the fact that Jesus is ultimately depen- 
dent on God for all that he does. Does the 
withdrawal indicate also an element of reserve 
on Mark’s part about the importance of the mir- 
acles? This is possible (cf. too 8:27-30), though in 
v. 29 Jesus goes out and about not only preaching 
but also ‘casting out demons’. The disciples are 
said to ‘hunt’ for Jesus (v. 30). The verb used is 
rather unusual, indicating perhaps some kind of 
hostile pursuit. It is possible that this is the first 
indication in the narrative of the motif which will 
be considerably developed later whereby the 
disciples fail to respond properly to Jesus (ctr. 
MK 1:16-20). Perhaps then the story hints here at 
what will come more fully later. The disciples 
have, it is true, followed Jesus in one sense: but 
the true following will be shown later to be rather 
different (cf. 8:34; 10:52). Jesus’ response is to go 
‘throughout Galilee’. Again we have a summari- 
zing statement from Mark, showing Jesus’ uni- 
versal activity in preaching and healing. The 
reference to ‘their’ synagogues in v. 39 may be 
revealing: does this show that for Mark, the Chris- 
tian community had separated from the Jewish 
community? Certainly it is likely that Mark was 
writing for a Gentile audience and this may be 
one piece of evidence for this. 


(1:40-5) A Leper Healed The next story, only 
loosely connected with its context, shows Jesus 
healing a leper. (The condition referred to as 
‘leprosy’ in the Bible probably covers a wide 
range of illnesses.) A number of details in the 
story are obscure. Jesus’ action is said in v. 41 to 
be due to his ‘pity’, or compassion; however, 
some Greek manuscripts say here that Jesus was 
‘moved with anger’. In view of the fact that it is 
hard to see why ‘pity’ might have been changed 
to ‘anger’ by a scribe, but very easy to see how 


the reverse change might take place, some have 
argued that the reference to ‘anger’ here may be 
original. Matthew and Luke also both omit the 
phrase, which would also be easier to explain if 
the original reference here was to Jesus’ anger. 
References to pity, or compassion, as the mot- 
ive for Jesus’ miracles in the gospels are rare. 
However, the reason for any ‘anger’ here is not 
clear (cf. also below on v. 43). Touching the 
leper would render Jesus unclean according to 
Jewish purity laws. Jesus’ action here may thus 
show him seeking to break down the barriers 
created within human society by such purity 
laws. (Cf. further MK 5:21-43.) The reference to 
Jesus ‘sternly warning’ the man (v. 43) is also 
difficult. The verb used is a rare one, usually 
expressing intense anger. But who or what is 
Jesus angry with? The man? The leprosy? Evil 
spirits thought to be behind the illness? Perhaps 
Mark simply understands the note as referring 
to Jesus’ urgency in sending the man to the 
priests; but in an earlier version of the story, 
Jesus’ anger might have been thought to be 
directed against evil spirits. 

Jesus commands secrecy in v. 44: the man is 
to say nothing but to go to the priests to have 
his cure certified (as required by the law in Lev 
14: at this point there seems to be no critique of 
the law at all). Although these secrecy com- 
mands after miracles have sometimes been 
linked with the messianic secret, they should 
probably not be so interpreted. Here the secrecy 
commanded in v. 44 is limited, since the man is 
to make his cure known to the priests. But in 
any case v. 45 shows that secrecy is not in fact 
maintained: the man goes out and proclaims 
openly what has happened. Perhaps this is one 
way in which Mark’s narrative emphasizes the 
success of Jesus’ activity as a healer: despite 
Jesus’ own attempts to keep things quiet, the 
news spreads like wildfire! This then is rather 
different from the secrecy of 1:34 where other 
people in the story do not come to share the 
knowledge about Jesus that the demons had. 
Thus it is probably right to distinguish between 
a ‘messianic secret’ which is kept (as in 1:34) and 
a ‘miracle “secret” ’ which is immediately broken 
(as here). (See Luz 1983.) The story thus ends on 
a note of Jesus’ great popularity. The very next 
story will show that such popularity is not 
universal. 


(2:1-3:6) The next section of the gospel com- 
prises five stories showing Jesus in a series of 
controversies with the Jewish authorities, and 
this series reaches its climax in the plot to have 
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him killed (3:6). Although it is sometimes argued 
that the collection is pre-Markan, partly because 
the plot to kill Jesus seems to come very early, 
such a theory is unnecessary. The note in 3:6 is 
not isolated: as we shall see there are a number 
of details pointing the reader forward to the 
passion to come (see MK 2:7, 20, as well as the 
references to Jesus as Son of Man). This series 
may in fact be Mark’s way of indicating very 
early in his story the course which the ensuing 
narrative will take. For Mark Jesus is supremely 
the one who will suffer and die, and this theme 
dominates the account. The collection here, 
with all its forward-looking references to the 
passion, may well be Mark’s own composition. 


(2:1-12) The Healing of the Paralytic The story 
in its present form is probably composite: a 
straight healing story (vv. 1-5, 11-12) has been 
disrupted by the insertion of a debate between 
Jesus and the scribes about his authority (vv. 
6-10). The healing story itself is fairly straight- 
forward, but it is important to note the reference 
to ‘faith’ in v. 5: miracles in Mark generally only 
occur, and can only occur, in a context of faith 
(cf. 6:5). Yet it should also be noted that this faith 
is not necessarily faith ‘in Jesus’, but rather in 
God who works through Jesus; moreover, the 
faith here is not that of the paralysed man him- 
self, but of his friends. This is then not quite 
the same as some present-day kinds of ‘faith- 
healing’ that emphasize the faith of the sick 
person. The connection between illness and sin 
is here assumed and not discussed (cf. Jn 9:2-3); 
though whether this element was present in the 
original healing narrative is uncertain. Perhaps it 
was added as simply the motif to generate the 
following controversy about Jesus’ authority. 
The debate in vv. 6-10 focuses on Jesus’ 
authority (cf. 1:22), an authority which is ques- 
tioned by the scribes (again reminiscent of 1:22: 
thus the implicit opposition between Jesus 
and the scribes now becomes explicit). The 
scribes accuse Jesus of ‘blasphemy’ (v. 7), 
which is precisely the charge on which Jesus 
will be condemned to death at his trial (14:64). 
The historical problems are acute as Jesus 
has not technically committed blasphemy, an 
offence which involved uttering the divine 
name (m. Sanh. 7.5: see MK 14:64). It is possible 
that, if the account here is at all historical, the 
scribes may have meant that Jesus was guilty of 
blasphemy in a looser sense than that defined 
by Jewish law. However, Mark may not have 
been aware of such details. For him, what is 
important is to show that the conflict between 
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Jesus and the scribes here is literally a life-and- 
death struggle. 

The debate is about Jesus’ authority, and his 
authority to forgive. By implication, the story 
claims that Jesus does have this authority, which 
is usually the prerogative of God alone (though 
strictly Jesus does no more than declare God’s 
forgiveness). At this point, Jesus’ authority is 
said to be signalled in part by reference to him 
as Son of Man. This enigmatic phrase has gen- 
erated enormous discussion. It is possible that 
the phrase alone (in Aramaic) simply means ‘a 
man’, or ‘someone’. Yet this scarcely fits the 
present context where the issue is the authority 
of Jesus, not of any human being. Elsewhere in 
Mark, ‘Son of Man’ is a term used to refer to 
Jesus’ suffering (cf. 8:31 etc.) and future vindica- 
tion (14:62 etc.). Although disputed, one very 
plausible background for the term, certainly at 
the level of Mark’s understanding, is that of Dan 
7:13, where a figure described as ‘one like a son 
of man’ appears as a symbol for the vindicated 
people of God in the heavenly court; and since 
the people concerned in Daniel are presently 
suffering violent persecution (probably under 
Antiochus Epiphanes), the figure of Dan 7 may 
be associated with suffering as well as vindica- 
tion. (This last point is more disputed.) If so, 
then the term ‘Son of Man’ as applied to Jesus by 
Mark may be intended to evoke this twin idea of 
suffering and vindication as the role which lies 
ahead for Jesus. 

The present reference to Jesus as Son of Man 
may seem out of place in such a schema. In fact 
it is probably thoroughly appropriate. The 
wider context in Mark is the series of contro- 
versies leading to Jesus’ death; so here then, 
Mark may also be indicating allusively (as in 
v. 7) that the controversy is one which will 
lead to death: the one with authority is the 
‘Son of Man’, i.e. the one who must suffer and 
die. Since the reference to ‘Son of Man’ here 
makes excellent sense in Mark’s literary scheme, 
and really makes sense only there, it is probably 
due to Mark himself, though the substance of 
the saying, without Jesus’ explicit self-reference 
as Son of Man, may be pre-Markan. 


(2:13-17) Jesus and Social Outcasts The second 
of the five controversy stories concerns Jesus’ 
relationship with tax-collectors and sinners. 
In what may originally have been a separate 
story, Mark tells of the call of Levi in wv. 13-14. 
The story, with its stark simplicity and lack of 
any extraneous detail, is similar in form to the 
call stories of 116-20. Levi appears nowhere 


else in this gospel (though Matthew evidently 
identified Levi with ‘Matthew’, one of the 
twelve: cf. Mt 9:9; 10:3). Levi is said to be a 
‘tax-collector’: what is probably meant is not 
someone who collected taxes for the Romans 
directly, but an employee of Herod responsible 
for collecting some of the local tolls. Such 
people had a uniformly bad name amongst 
Jews, primarily for their unscrupulousness and 
dishonesty. 

Levi’s response to the call is to invite Jesus to 
his house (v. 15: it is possible that the house 
actually belongs to Jesus—the Greek is ambigu- 
ous, speaking only of ‘his’ house—but this 
seems unlikely). Again Jesus comes into conflict 
with the authorities, here ‘the scribes of the 
Pharisees’. The exact nature of the Pharisaic 
party is debated. They seem to have been an 
influential group of lay people, deeply con- 
cerned to apply the law to ever new situations, 
if necessary by legislating afresh, and also con- 
cerned to maintain a higher than normal level 
of purity in their everyday lives. Here they 
accuse Jesus of eating with tax-collectors and 
sinners. Eating with such people may have sig- 
nified an offer to associate with them without 
condemning their faults, and this may have 
offended a strict law-abiding group such as the 
Pharisees. The identity of the ‘sinners’ is even 
more uncertain. The term might refer to those 
who did not maintain a Pharisaic interpretation 
of the law; or it may refer to those who delib- 
erately flouted the law. The former is perhaps 
more likely: the term is often used in polemical 
contexts to refer to those who do not belong 
to the speaker’s own in-group; it is then a way 
of castigating outsiders. If so it may indicate 
that the Pharisees expected Jesus not to consort 
with those outside their group, and hence may 
suggest that in fact Jesus had quite close links 
with the Pharisees. If that were the case, it might 
explain better why the Pharisees so bitterly op- 
posed Jesus. For Mark, however, the Pharisees 
seem to be no longer very relevant for his own 
community: e.g. in 7:3-4 he has to explain some 
of their customs for his readers. 

Jesus’ final reply in v. 17 is enigmatic. Does 
it imply that there are righteous people who 
need no call? It is perhaps better taken as 
ironic. The righteous need no call—but by 
implication those who think that they are 
righteous are perhaps thereby showing they 
are not righteous. Certainly the saying links 
with the previous story in showing both Jesus’ 
concern with sinners and sin and his unique 
authority. 


(2:18-22) Old and New The next story con- 
cerns the issue of fasting. Again the story is 
probably composite, with vv. 19b—20 represent- 
ing a secondary allegorizing of an original 
tradition. 

John’s disciples and Pharisees are said to be 
fasting, and Jesus is asked why his own disciples 
do not. Fasting was required of all Jews at times, 
though the story here, by singling out the Phar- 
isees and John for mention, suggests that the 
fasting in question was an extra obligation 
taken on freely. The very fact that Jesus is asked 
why his disciples do not join in is a further 
indication that Jesus may once have had close 
links with the Pharisees and hence his failure to 
follow their practices was a matter of surprise 
to them. Jesus’ reply is to refer, in a variety of 
metaphors, to the totally new situation that 
now obtains and its incompatibility with the 
old: it is like a wedding when fasting is simply 
inappropriate; similarly, the old and the new will 
not mix, just as one cannot mend a cloak with 
unshrunk material, or use old wineskins for new 
wine. By implication, the ‘new is the presence of 
Jesus in his ministry: as such it is incompatible 
with the old ways. The new life of the kingdom is 
one of joy and celebration and renders fasting 
obsolete. The implicit claim by Jesus is startling 
in its scope. 

vv. 19b-20 probably represent a secondary 
allegorizing of the tradition, looking ahead (in 
the story’s terms) to the time when the bride- 
groom (i.e. Jesus) will be ‘taken away’ (ie. die). 
Fasting will then be reintroduced (as we know it 
was in the early church). These verses may then 
be looking ahead to the time of the church, and 
justifying current church practice; but they also 
draw the reader’s attention forward to the 
moment of the taking away of the bridegroom, 
i.e. to the death of Jesus. Like the hints in v. 7 and 
perhaps v. 10, the reader’s gaze is directed to 
the cross which, for Mark, is never far away in 
the story. 


(2:23-8) Jesus and the Sabbath: The Corn- 
fields The final two controversy stories involve 
sabbath law, the command that one shall do no 
‘work’. In the first of these stories, Jesus and his 
disciples go through the cornfields, plucking 
corn as they go (v. 23). Such action was not in 
itself illegal, but interpreters of the sabbath 
legislation decided that reaping and threshing 
should count as work and hence were not 
allowed on the sabbath. The presence of Phar- 
isees, apparently spying in a cornfield on the 
sabbath, strains credulity and is unlikely to be 
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historical. Possibly we have here then a reflection 
of a debate in the early church about how far 
sabbath law should be obeyed by Christians 
(note it is the disciples, not Jesus, who perform 
the questionable activity); yet it seems equally 
likely that Jesus himself was engaged in similar 
debates. 

Jesus’ first reply (vv. 25-6) refers to the 
example of David breaking the law by eating 
the shewbread when he was hungry (1 Sam 21: 
the reference to Abiathar being high priest 
at the time is wrong, and Matthew and Luke 
both omit the note). The example provides 
some precedent for acting illegally, but scarcely 
provides a strong argument for breaking such 
an important law as the sabbath law. The 
repeated introductions in v. 25 and v. 27 may 
indicate a seam in the tradition, and v. 27 is 
more likely to be the original conclusion to the 
story. The lack of appositeness in vv. 25-6 may 
betray the secondary origin of this tradition. 

Jesus’ second reply is far more devastating. 
v. 27 seems to relativize the whole sabbath law, 
so that any human need would legitimize not 
keeping the sabbath. (Jews at the time certainly 
allowed work on the sabbath if life was in dan- 
ger, but this verse seems to go much further.) 
The implication of this saying in relation to the 
law is very radical. (Matthew and Luke, perhaps 
because they realize this, both omit the verse.) 
v. 28 may represent a slight backing away from 
the radicalness of v. 27: Jesus (as Son of Man) is 
lord of the sabbath. Does this imply that Jesus 
can abrogate sabbath law, but not anyone else? 
(If we took ‘Son of Man’ as meaning ‘a man’, 
then v. 28 would say the same as v. 27: human 
need would override the sabbath; but this seems 
impossible for Mark—for him the Son of Man is 
Jesus and Jesus alone.) Certainly in Mark’s eyes 
it would seem that the one with the unique 
authority to dispense sabbath law is Jesus 
alone. Why then is he referred to as Son of 
Man? Perhaps again, as in v. 10, it is Mark’s 
way of pointing forward to what is to come: 
the one who claims this authority inevitably 
clashes with other authority figures, a clash 
which will lead to suffering and death, the 
appointed lot of the one who is ‘Son of Man’, 


(3:1-6) Jesus and the Sabbath: The Man with 
the Withered Hand In the last of the five con- 
troversy stories here, Jesus is again in dispute 
over sabbath observance. The occasion is a mir- 
acle, Jesus healing a man with a withered hand. 
But in form-critical terms, the story is not a 
‘miracle story’: the focus of attention is not the 
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miracle for its own sake, but the controversy 
between Jesus and the authorities about his right 
to heal the man on the sabbath. There is debate 
about whether Jesus’ actions here do in fact 
constitute ‘work’ and thus breach sabbath law. 
Strictly speaking, Jesus is recorded as doing noth- 
ing that could be deemed to be work. However, 
in its present form, all the parties concerned in 
the debate presuppose that Jesus has worked. 
Jesus’ justification for his action would scarcely 
satisfy a Jewish opponent. The principle of work- 
ing on the sabbath to save life was accepted by 
all; but a man with a withered hand was not 
in danger of losing his life. Jesus’ rhetorical 
double question in v. 4 would have had a clear 
answer from Jews: one must of course save life 
on the sabbath; otherwise one ‘does good’, which 
means obeying God’s law and not working. Jesus’ 
saying here seems to presuppose a significant 
extension of the meaning of saving life: his 
own ministry is an activity of saving life in a 
radical sense, and hence justifies relativizing the 
sabbath law. Yet it is hard to avoid the impres- 
sion that the story here shows Jesus acting in a 
rather provocative way in relation to his Jewish 
contemporaries and their sensibilities regarding 
what was acknowledged as one of the most 
important parts of the whole Jewish law. 

The conclusion to the story—and to the ser- 
ies of five stories—is a plot to kill Jesus (v. 6). 
The alliance of Pharisees and ‘Herodians’ seems 
implausible historically. The Herodians were 
not a party, but may have been the supporters 
of Herod Antipas: as such they would normally 
have been opposed by the Pharisees. It is not- 
able too that the Pharisees rarely make any 
appearance in the passion narratives them- 
selves. Perhaps the mention of the two groups 
here is intended by Mark simply to indicate the 
combined forces of religious and secular power 
in general. The key point is the note that the 
authorities plot to have Jesus killed. The con- 
troversies are so deepseated that they will lead 
to Jesus’ death. For the reader, the cross is now 
clearly in view. Jesus’ life and ministry inevit- 
ably lead to conflict, suffering, and death. The 
cross for Mark is an inalienable part of what it 
means for Jesus to be God's Son. 


(3:7-12) General Healings Mark now gives an- 
other summary statement about Jesus’ activity as 
a healer and an exorcist, similar to 1:32—4. Jesus’ 
popularity and success are again emphasized. As 
in 1:34, however, a typically Markan motif recurs 
in v.12: Jesus commands the demons not to make 
known his identity (here as Son of God): other 


human beings in the story are not allowed to 
know who Jesus is at this stage. Once again 
Mark seems to be taking up a traditional motif 
from exorcism stories (the exorcist silences the 
demon) and giving it his own peculiar interpret- 
ation. As before, for Mark the true nature of Jesus’ 
divine sonship cannot yet be revealed: such 
knowledge will only come at the cross. 


(3:13-19) The Call of the Twelve The appoint- 
ment of an inner group of twelve disciples is 
well attested in the earliest Christian tradition 
(cf. 1 Cor 15:5). Mark does not make a lot of this. 
The number twelve is probably deliberately 
intended to evoke the number of the tribes of 
Israel: the new body round Jesus is the nucleus 
of a new people of God. The fact that the num- 
ber is twelve, not eleven, so that Jesus himself is 
not one of the number, implies an even more 
privileged place for Jesus. He is the creator and 
inaugurator of the new Israel. The twelve are 
said to be ‘apostles’ here (though the phrase is 
absent from some Greek manuscripts). Mark 
uses the term elsewhere only at 6:30. The use 
of the word may be anachronistic here and 
reflect post-resurrection usage: it was used in 
the later Christian church to refer to special 
authority figures in the movement, but it is 
doubtful if Jesus himself used the term. The 
names of the twelve are mainly traditional, 
and nothing is known of most of them. The 
extra name of Peter given to Simon is not 
explained (cf. Mt 16:18); the name ‘Boanerges’ 
given to James and John is peculiar to Mark 
here. Some discussion has taken place over 
the penultimate name ‘Simon the Cananaean’ 
(NRSV). The word for ‘Cananaean’ has been 
interpreted as ‘Zealot’, with conclusions drawn 
about the possible presence in Jesus’ immediate 
circle of a member of the Zealot party, the poli- 
tical group later very influential in fomenting 
armed rebellion against the Romans. However, 
it is almost certain that such a party did not 
exist prior to the time of the Jewish War in c.66 
ce. Hence no conclusions can be drawn about 
Jesus’ possible involvement with the activity of 
such a group, which is in any case extremely 
unlikely. The word here may simply imply that 
Simon was a very zealous character. 

The reference to Judas Iscariot once again 
reminds the reader of the story to come: even 
at this moment, betrayal and its consequences 
are not far away. 


(3:20-35) Further Controversy This section rep- 
resents another example of Mark’s sandwiching 


technique: the story of the Beelzebul controversy 
with the scribes (vv. 22-30) comes between the 
two halves of the story of the dispute between 
Jesus and his family (vv. 20-1, 31-5). Mark thereby 
shows the increasing hostility and alienation ex- 
perienced by Jesus: the failure of his family to 
accept him is shown to be akin to the hostility of 
the scribes. Throughout the gospel, Jesus becomes 
more and more isolated, as one group after an- 
other—steadily getting closer to home—deserts 
him. The Beelzebul controversy demonstrates 
the increasing intensity of the hostility from the 
‘scribes’ (cf. 1:22; 2:6). Here they are said to be ‘from 
Jerusalem’, one of the first indicators in Mark of 
what will be a strong distinction between Galilee 
and Jerusalem, with Jerusalem as the place of hos- 
tility and, finally, death. The issue is again about 
Jesus’ authority and power, the scribes accusing 
him of using demonic power. (Beelzebul——the 
name varies in different manuscripts—was prob- 
ably originally the name of a minor demon: this 
period was a time of great flux in beliefs about 
demonic figures, with no standardized model of a 
monolithic Devil figure universally established. 
However, Mark himself does seem to presuppose 
such a model and evidently regards the two names 
as referring to the same figure.) Jesus replies at 
first in a series of images (literally ‘parables’, v. 23), 
but all based on the same theme: a power 
fighting against itself would collapse immediately. 
By implication, Satan’s kingdom is thought of 
as still standing: hence it cannot be opposed by 
its own forces—Jesus’ power must have other 
roots. 

The saying in v. 27 may have had a separate 
origin. The presuppositions now seem to be 
different: Satan is the strong man who has 
now been bound and his property is being 
plundered, i.e. by Jesus. The image derives from 
Jewish eschatology (cf. Rev 20:2): the binding of 
Satan is a feature of the eschatological end-time. 
The claim being made here is then that the end- 
time has arrived: Jesus’ exorcisms are not just 
everyday events, but the final overthrow of the 
power of Satan. Moreover, Mark’s arrangement 
of the material, with v. 27 following vv. 24-6, 
suggests that he regards v. 27 as providing the 
hermeneutical key for the previous verses. Thus, 
whatever these sayings may have implied earlier 
in the tradition, Mark regards Jesus’ argument 
in vv. 24-7 as claiming to have won the final 
victory over Satan. The saying in vv. 28-9 
reverts to the issue of Jesus’ authority. The 
Markan version is probably more original than 
the parallel in Q (cf. Lk 12:10) which speaks of 
blasphemy against the Son of Man being 
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forgivable. Here all sins are said to be forgi- 
vable, except blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit. In context the meaning is clear: blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit is a denial of 
the power of Jesus in his exorcisms. By impli- 
cation, therefore, Jesus exorcizes by the power 
of the Holy Spirit (cf. 1:12-13), and a refusal to 
accept this by the scribes is the unforgivable 
sin. Yet again Mark focuses all attention on the 
person of Jesus and the authority by which 
he acts. For Mark the centre of attention is 
supremely the Christological question of who 
Jesus is. 


(4:1-34) Parables At this point, Mark gives 
the first extended block of teaching by Jesus. 
Up to now, Jesus’ teaching has been important 
as illustrating his authority (cf. 1:22); here, 
for the first time, some content is given. The 
content here consists mostly of parables. The 
parables are widely thought to be the most 
characteristic part of Jesus’ teaching, though 
Mark does not give many examples. Christians 
very soon interpreted Jesus’ parables as allegor- 
ies, finding significance in each detail of the 
story, and we can see that process starting as 
early as Mark himself (see vv. 14-20). The rec- 
ognition that Jesus’ parables were not originally 
allegories in which every detail of the story has 
significance is now well accepted in modern 
scholarship. Some though have taken this to 
the other extreme, arguing that they have only 
one single meaning. This is probably too rigid: 
the parables may have been intended to make 
more than one point, even if a detailed allegor- 
ical interpretation by Jesus is unlikely. It is gen- 
erally thought that Jesus used parables in order 
to enhance his teaching and to get his message 
across. As we shall see, this makes Mark’s acc- 
ount of Jesus’ speaking about his own parables 
in vv. 1-12 here extremely difficult to accept as 
historical. 

This section in Mark is almost certainly com- 
posite. The large number of (often unneces- 
sary) introductions (cf. vv. 2, 10, 13, 21, 24, 26, 
30), as well as the inconsistency in the settings 
(Jesus speaks to the crowd in v. 2, withdraws to 
an inner group in v. 10, but still seems to be 
speaking to the crowd in v. 33) suggest that 
originally separate traditions have been com- 
bined here. For example, some have argued 
that Mark has taken over a prior collection of 
three ‘seed’ parables. Whether there is such a 
pre-Markan collection here is uncertain. Much 
depends on one’s interpretation of the difficult 
vv. 10-13 (see below), and whether one judges 
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the ideas there to be non- Markan and hence 
pre-Markan. 


(4:1-9) The Parable of the Sower It is gener- 
ally assumed that Jesus’ parables are true to life 
and not artificially constructed, unrealistic stor- 
ies. (Such a broad generalization is unlikely to 
be true always: sometimes they make their 
point precisely because what they describe is 
unexpected and extraordinary.) Much discussion 
has taken place about whether the details of the 
parable of the sower are true to life: is the action 
of sowing seed ‘on the path’ (v. 4) normal prac- 
tice? Are the yields of the good earth (v. 8: ‘thirty 
and sixty and a hundred fold’) normal or abnor- 
mal? Perhaps the issue, at least in relation to the 
first point, is not too important: this is not a 
story inculcating good horticultural practice! It 
is a story about how preaching is received. The 
story is thus almost inherently allegorical—at 
least to a certain extent, if not down to the 
smallest detail. The yields in v. 8 are probably 
extraordinary: the result of the seed falling on 
good earth is not just what ‘normally’ happens, 
but a divine miracle. 

The overall interpretation of the parable can 
be taken in two quite different ways: it can 
be assurance to those who receive the ‘seed’ 
that all in the end will be well—the harvest will 
come; or it can be a warning to those who hear 
the message to ensure that they receive it prop- 
erly and not be like the three types of unpro- 
ductive soil. The first interpretation has in its 
favour the fact that the other two parables in this 
chapter probably have a similar message. How- 
ever, there is no reason why all three parables 
should be saying the same thing; and the fact 
that all three are included suggests that maybe 
Mark at least thought they were not simply 
repetitions of each other in slightly different 
wording. Further, the considerable detail given 
to the first three kinds of soil suggests that these 
are of interest in themselves, and are not simply 
negative foils to the good soil which is alone the 
point of the story. Thus it seems likely that the 
parable is in some sense a warning to people to 
take care how they receive the preaching of 
Jesus. It is not just encouragement to the 
‘good’ that all will be well in the end; it is as 
much a warning to those who listen to make 
sure that they are ‘good soil’. Mark’s own inter- 
ests may come to the fore in his description of 
the second type of soil (vv. 5—6). The description 
here is longer than the other three and may 
have been expanded by Mark: for Mark, ‘root- 
less’ Christians are perhaps the cause for most 


concern. What this might mean in practice is 
spelt out later (see on v. 17). 


(4:10-13) The Theory of Parables These verses 
are, by almost universal consent, among the 
hardest in the whole gospel to interpret. vv. 
11-12 seem to ascribe to Jesus the view that he 
teaches in parables precisely in order to hide 
his meaning and to prevent other people (the 
crowds) from understanding him. This is what 
Mark’s Greek clearly means, and it is thus virtu- 
ally impossible to see this as coming from Jesus 
himself, who (it is usually assumed) used par- 
ables to enable understanding, not prevent it. 
Hence the saying in its present form is almost 
certainly the product of someone writing later 
than Jesus. v. 12 uses the words from Isa 6:9 to 
say that the failure of people to understand 
Jesus’ message is due to divine predestination. 
Attempts are sometimes made to rescue the 
saying for the historical Jesus by claiming that 
the words ‘in parables’ in v. 11 originally (in 
Aramaic) meant ‘in riddles’, and were unrelated 
to Jesus’ using stories (‘parables’) to enhance his 
message. Hence Jesus was simply reflecting on 
the fact that people had not accepted his mes- 
sage (so Jeremias 1963). However, this scarcely 
solves the problem of what the saying now 
means in Mark’s Greek: at this level it clearly 
relates to Jesus’ use of ‘parables’, i.e. stories. 

The verses suggest a rigid division between 
a privileged ingroup and a condemned out- 
group. The latter fail to understand the message 
as a result of a divinely predetermined decision 
(v. 12). The text cited (Isa 6:9-10) is one of the 
classic texts used by Christians to seek to exp- 
lain the failure by others to respond positively 
to the Christian message (cf. Jn 12:40; Rom 11:8). 
In the light of hostility experienced, Christians 
sought to come to terms with apparent failure 
by ‘explaining’ their lack of success as due to 
predetermined action by God. What we see 
here, therefore, is probably not any reflection 
of a conscious decision by Jesus, but an attempt 
at rationalization by a later Christian group 
in the light of bitter experience of rejection, 
but struggling to maintain an overall theistic 
worldview. The sentiments here may be un- 
attractive in one way; but the struggle to recon- 
cile belief in God with apparent failure in 
the world’s terms is a perennial problem for 
many. 

The in-group are said to be those who have 
received the ‘secret’ (NRSV, lit. mystery) of the 
kingdom. The benefits enjoyed by this in-group 
of disciples are often read out of v. 12 by reversing 


what is said there: the disciples must ‘understand’. 
Perhaps too, taking into account v. 34, the 
disciples have been privileged to receive ‘inter- 
pretation’ of the parables which is denied to the 
crowds. This is sometimes then contrasted with 
the picture elsewhere in Mark (e.g. 8:17—21), and 
also in v. 13 here, where it seems that even the 
disciples fail to understand: hence, it is argued, 
perhaps vv. 11-12 are a pre-Markan tradition 
which Mark has radicalized by making even the 
disciples fail to understand. 

This however makes Mark into something of 
an authorial idiot, including verses with which 
he apparently patently disagreed and which he 
immediately had to correct. In fact it is not said 
in v. 1 (or indeed in v. 34) that the disciples 
actually understand Jesus. In one sense of 
course they do, as indeed do the crowds: they 
‘understand’ parables (cf. 3:23; 12:9) in that the 
latter are not unintelligible nonsense. Neverthe- 
less, they do not lead everyone to faith: in that 
sense they do not lead to (deeper) ‘understand- 
ing’. The disciples are in a different position, 
which is somewhat ambivalent. They do not 
yet fully ‘understand’, indeed perhaps they can- 
not (in the story-world) yet understand—prior 
to the cross. Yet they are in a uniquely privil- 
eged position. They have been given the ‘mys- 
tery’ of the kingdom. Unlike Matthew and Luke, 
who both talk of ‘knowing mysteries’ (plur.) 
here, Mark talks only of a single mystery. Per- 
haps the reference is primarily Christological: 
Jesus himself is the mystery, and the disciples 
are privileged by being called by Jesus to be 
‘with him’ (cf. 3:14). Their understanding can 
only—but will—come later. 

There is thus no need to drive a wedge bet- 
ween vv. 11-12 and the rest of Mark, even 
though Mark is maybe trying to say more than 
one thing here. The crowds’ failure to under- 
stand—a mirror of the rejection experienced by 
later Christians—is the result of God’s will. The 
disciples’ privileged position is also the result of 
the same will; yet their failure to understand at 
this stage in the story is not minimized. 


(4:14-20) Interpretation of the Parable of the 
Sower Mark now gives a detailed, allegorical 
interpretation of the parable of the sower. Jer- 
emias (1963) has shown that the vocabulary here 
is almost exclusively language characteristic of 
the early church, not of Jesus. Hence the inter- 
pretation is unlikely to be dominical, even 
though, as argued above, it is likely that the 
parable did have an inalienable ‘allegorical’ 
slant originally, with the different soils all having 
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significance. Some have tried to correlate 
the different descriptions with characters in the 
story (Tolbert 1989: e.g. the first group are the 
Jewish opponents; the rocky ground represents 
the disciples, etc.). This may, however, read too 
much into the details; in any case, the warnings 
implied in the descriptions of the different 
soils seem to be more directly related to Mark's 
Christian readers who could only with some 
difficulty identify with, say, the Jewish oppon- 
ents in Mark’s story. The longest description of 
the poor soil concerns the rocky ground and 
those who have ‘no root’ (vv. 16-17, correspond- 
ing to the longest description in Mark’s version 
of the parable itself: vv. 5—6). Perhaps this is the 
danger Mark feels most acutely: the detailed ex- 
planation refers to ‘trouble or persecution’ threat- 
ening initial commitment. It is possible that one 
sees here a reflection of (part of) Mark’s own 
situation of a community facing the threat of 
persecution and leading to some followers giv- 
ing up their Christian commitment. Perhaps too 
the warning against ‘the cares of the world and 
the delight in riches’ reflects other problems 
within Mark’s community (cf. 10:17-22). In this 
interpretation of the parable in Mark, relatively 
little space is given to the description of the 
good soil (v. 20): the aim of the interpretation 
is thus not so much to give assurance that all will 
in the end be well, but to warn people of the 
dangers of the present. As noted on the parable 
itself, the aim is more that of warning than 
encouragement. 


(4:21-5) Collected Sayings Mark now collects 
together a series of what originally were almost 
certainly isolated sayings in the tradition. (They 
appear scattered in widely different contexts in 
Matthew and Luke.) wv. 21-2 continue the theme 
of secrecy and openness. The opening of v. 21 is 
in Greek literally ‘Does the lamp come...?’ The 
unusual personification of the lamp, and the 
significant way in which, for Mark, Jesus has 
‘come’ (cf. 1:38), suggests that Mark sees Jesus 
himself as the lamp. The aim of Jesus’ coming 
is not in the end permanent secrecy or hidden- 
ness. Rather, any secrecy will in the end result in 
openness. Exactly when this will happen is not 
specified precisely here; but the purpose of the 
sayings seems to stress the inevitable end of 
any secrecy surrounding Jesus and his person. 
vv. 24-5 strike a rather different note, with warn- 
ings as well as encouragement. Human response 
is also required in full measure. Perhaps what is 
in mind is the preaching of the gospel by later 
Christians. Those who respond positively will be 
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rewarded abundantly; those who do not will 
forfeit even what they have. 

The section as a whole thus combines assur- 
ance and exhortation with warning. As with the 
previous parable of the sower and its interpret- 
ation combined with wv. 10-13, there are both 
encouraging and warning elements in the 
Christian gospel. But if the warning side has 
been stressed so far, the encouragement is not 
forgotten, as the next two parables show. 


(4:26-32) Two Seed Parables Mark gives two 
parables, very closely related to each other and 
probably (in his view) with very similar mean- 
ings. The first, the parable of the seed growing 
secretly (vv. 26-9), is peculiar to Mark; the sec- 
ond, the parable of the mustard seed (vv. 30-2) 
is shared with Matthew and Luke who probably 
also know a Q version of the parable (cf. Lk 
13:18-19). Both parables are said to be parables 
illustrating the reality of the ‘kingdom of God’. 
Both imply that the kingdom is present in min- 
ute, hidden form as a ‘seed’, but that it will be 
shown in its full glory in the future. The parable 
of the seed growing secretly (vv. 26-9) uses the 
image of the harvest, perhaps alluding to the 
final judgement (cf. Joel 3:13). The parable of 
the mustard seed (vv. 30-2) uses the image of 
the birds flocking to nest in the branches of the 
tree, perhaps alluding to the Gentiles coming 
into the kingdom (cf. Dan 4:12; Ezek 31:6). The 
stress in both parables is on the divine miracle 
and lack of human influence in the process of 
growth. There is no hint of any long period of 
time, nor of any idea of the kingdom ‘growing 
in the hearts of men and women’, an idea popu- 
lar in nineteenth-century liberal theology. Rat- 
her, all the emphasis is on the divine initiative 
and the assurance of the end result. 

This might be thought to contradict the emp- 
hasis in the earlier part of the chapter on human 
responsibility and involvement. In one sense, 
this is true. But perhaps Mark is emphasizing 
the other side of the coin here: the kingdom will 
come in its fullness, and of this the followers of 
Jesus can be assured. Moreover, the kingdom is 
something which is present already in hidden 
form (as a seed) now. The reference may again 
be to the person of Jesus himself: Jesus in his 
ministry brings God’s kingly rule into the pre- 
sent as a reality now. As noted before, eschat- 
ology for Mark is both futurist and realized. 
However, the idea of the presence of the king- 
dom in an institution such as the church, after 
Jesus and before the Eschaton, seems foreign to 
Mark. 


(4:33-4) Jesus’ Use of Parables The conclu- 
sion of the discourse takes up the division out- 
lined in vv. 11-12. v. 33 is often taken as the 
tradition used by Mark, apparently implying 
that parables were used to be understood; this 
was then glossed by Mark in v. 34, suggesting 
that only the privileged in-group of disciples are 
allowed to receive the interpretation of the par- 
ables, so that everything remains enigmatic to 
outsiders. As we saw in vv. 11-12, there is a 
division between disciples and others, Mark in 
part reflecting on the mixed responses to the 
Christian message which have been experi- 
enced. And the disciples are in a privileged 
position. But the division is not clearly one of 
understanding: even though the disciples have 
had Jesus explain ‘everything’ to them, they still 
fail to understand at a deep level who he is and 
what he is about. The next story will illustrate 
this. In the narrative, the time for openness is 
not yet. 


(4:35-5:43) Nature Miracles Mark now gives a 
series of three stories of Jesus’ miracles, showing 
his power over the forces of nature as well as his 
ability to heal and to exorcize. Although mod- 
ern interpreters might wish to distinguish bet- 
ween healing/exorcistic powers and claims to 
be able to change the course of nature, such a 
distinction would be foreign to a first-century 
reader or writer. Both alike show the divine 
power at work in Jesus. But equally, it is clear 
from these stories that miracles alone have little 
evidential value: they cannot create faith where 
none is present. 


(4:35-41) The Stilling of the Storm The story 
is somewhat artificial: fishermen used to the lake 
and its ways are terrified by a sudden storm, a 
storm so severe that they panic, and yet through 
which Jesus sleeps. But Mark is not interested in 
such niceties; for him, the story shows Jesus’ 
ability to deal with the primeval forces of 
chaos. The ‘sea’ in the OT sometimes stands for 
the primal chaos which God alone can order and 
calm (cf. Ps 65:7; 74:13), as well as being used 
often as a symbol for the sufferings endured by 
human beings (cf. Ps 107:23-32). Mark’s verb in 
v. 39, referring to Jesus ‘rebuking’ the wind, is the 
same as that used in 1:25 where Jesus ‘rebukes’ a 
demon. Perhaps it is implied that the ability 
to control the storm shows a victory over the 
demonic powers of chaos and evil. 

The disciples’ reaction is not presented 
positively. Their question in v. 38 (do you not 
care that we are perishing?’) suggests a harsh 


accusation against Jesus. Jesus’ reply is to still 
the storm and then address them with the rhet- 
orical questions ‘Why are you afraid? Have you 
still no faith?’ By implication they do not. They 
are as yet blind. They ask ‘Who then is this?” (v. 
41) and cannot provide an answer. They have 
not yet reached any insight into who Jesus is, 
despite their privileged position. The negative 
portrait of the disciples in the story is thus 
developed a stage further; and even a stupen- 
dous miracle such as this has not created any 
‘faith’. 

The note about the ‘cushion’ in v. 38 has 
sometimes been seen as a vivid life-like feature, 
perhaps indicating an eyewitness account. This 
seems difficult to prove one way or the other: 
but the detail could just as easily be invented 
precisely in order to create a vivid narrative and 
to make it seem life-like. 


(5:1-20) The Gerasene Demoniac Mark fol- 
lows with a story of a further exorcism by 
Jesus. The story is told with a wealth of circum- 
stantial detail, designed above all to show Jesus’ 
great power in overcoming such massive oppo- 
sition in the forces of evil. However, a number 
of details and inconsistencies within the present 
narrative suggest that Mark may be combining 
more than one tradition here into a single story. 
(v. 6 is awkward after v. 2; v. 8 seems an awk- 
ward interruption; v. 15 seems odd after v. 14, 
since the latter presupposes a considerable time 
lapse.) But whatever the prehistory of the story 
in its present form, Mark’s narrative serves to 
highlight the terrible initial state of the man, 
and hence to magnify the significance of the 
cure effected. 

Some details of the passage remain obscure. 
v. 1 states that the action takes place as Jesus 
crosses the Sea of Galilee to the country of the 
‘Gerasenes’ (so most MSS), although Gerasa is 
c.30 miles south-east of the Sea of Galilee: 
perhaps this simply indicates Mark’s lack of 
detailed knowledge of Galilean geography. 
Probably Mark does intend that the incident 
take place in the partly Gentile territory of the 
Decapolis. 

The battle about the names of the protagon- 
ists is similar to that seen before (cf. MK 1:22-7). 
The name given to Jesus by the demon (‘Son of 
the Most High God’) uses a description of God 
often used by, or in relation to, non-Jews (cf. 
Gen 14:18; Dan 3:26; 4:2). Jesus does not here 
explicitly silence the demon, perhaps because in 
the story there are no bystanders at this point. 
The significance of the name of the demon as 
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‘Legion’ is not quite clear: it is possible that this 
is an attempt to evade giving a name. However, 
for Mark, such niceties are probably lost: for 
him, the giving of the name may simply show 
that the demon cannot resist Jesus’ demand for 
a name, and the name itself indicates the huge 
power of the demon, equivalent to a Roman 
legion in number, i.e. 6,000 men. The details 
of the pigs and their destruction grates on some 
modern sensibilities in relation to animal wel- 
fare, though in a Jewish context pigs were 
regarded as unclean animals. Their destruction 
would therefore be seen as appropriate. Trying 
to discover possible natural causes for the pigs’ 
sudden flight is probably a fruitless exercise. 

The story ends with Jesus’ refusal to accept 
the man as an immediate follower (v. 18): Jesus’ 
authority here is absolute. Jesus commands him 
to tell his friends what has happened (v. 19). It is 
not quite clear if this is intended as implying an 
element of secrecy (i.e. tell your friends and no 
one else). Certainly the sequel suggests other- 
wise: there is no adversative in v. 20, and it 
implies that the man obeys Jesus in proclaiming 
publicly what has happened. (Alternatively, one 
could interpret v. 20 as implying that the man 
disobeyed Jesus, as in 1:45.) Either way the net 
result is the same: Jesus’ power as an exorcist is 
publicized freely and everyone is amazed. There 
is then no hint of any critique of Jesus’ activity 
in this respect. 


(5:21-43) The Haemorrhaging Woman and 
Jairus’ Daughter The final unit in this section 
comprises two miracles: the healing of the 
woman with the haemorrhage and the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter. The former is sandwiched in 
between the two parts of the latter story, a 
Markan technique already noted. Mark clearly 
wants the two stories to interpret each other. 
Both focus on the theme of faith as the import- 
ant precondition for any miracle to occur (vv. 
34, 36), as well as being linked to the number 
twelve (vv. 25, 42; though whether there is any 
significance in this is not clear). 

The condition of the woman with the haem- 
orrhage is described in terms very similar to Lev 
15:25 LXX. The woman’s condition rendered 
her unclean, and also anything or anyone she 
touched would be unclean. Her action in expli- 
citly touching Jesus’ clothes thus brings Jesus 
into the realm of the unclean. Quite as much 
as dealing wiht the disease itself, the miracle 
thus serves to break down the social and reli- 
gious barriers created by the purity laws (cf. mk 
1:40-5). In an aside, the disciples are shown to 
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be somewhat lacking in insight (v. 31, cf. MK 
4:38). By contrast, the woman comes forward 
and confesses publicly what she has done. Jesus’ 
reply is to commend her ‘faith’, which is the 
necessary prerequisite for the miracle to hap- 
pen. The miracle does not generate faith; rather, 
faith must be present for the miracle to occur. 

A similar point is made in the story of Jairus’ 
daughter: news of the death of the child (v. 35) 
leads Jesus to address Jairus and exhort him to 
‘believe’, have faith (v. 36). Jesus tells the crowd 
that the girl is not dead but sleeping, a state- 
ment which produce mocking laughter (v. 40). 
They show no faith. Perhaps this can then 
explain the strange feature of the story which 
follows, i.e. the otherwise inexplicable secrecy 
command in v. 43: Jesus takes a small group of 
his disciples together with the girl’s parents with 
him, and raises the child to life; but then he 
commands secrecy about what has happened! 
For many such a command is impossible his- 
torically (how could such an event be kept 
secret?), but also difficult to fit into any consist- 
ent Markan pattern: elsewhere in Mark com- 
mands for secrecy after miracles are regularly 
broken (1:45; 7:36). Should one assume the same 
here and see the motif as highlighting by impli- 
cation Jesus’ success (cf. 1:45: so Luz 1983)? But 
this is not what Mark says. Perhaps the point is 
that the crowds outside have shown no faith at 
all in their mocking laughter (v. 40). By impli- 
cation they already have a very superficial 
explanation of what will inevitably be the pub- 
lic knowledge of the girl’s health: she was sim- 
ply asleep and not really dead at all. The true 
nature of the action of Jesus, in rescuing the girl 
from death itself, is only open to the eye of faith 
and publicizing it in a context of unbelief will 
not by itself create faith. 

Jesus’ words to the girl are given in v. 41. Mark 
uses the Aramaic words talitha cum, even though 
he is writing in Greek. Some non-biblical heal- 
ing stories do use ‘magical’ formulae, often a 
jumble of unintelligible words. Here, however, 
the works are not unintelligible but simply in a 
foreign language and Mark does translate them. 
Cf. too 7:34. 


(6:1-6a) Jesus Rejected in his Home Town 
The themes of faith, and the growing oppos- 
ition faced by Jesus, are continued in the story 
of the rejection of Jesus in his home town. Jesus 
has come into conflict with the authorities 
(2:1-3:6) and with his own family (3:21-35). 
Now the opposition seems to spread to his 
own home town (not explicitly stated here to 


be Nazareth, though cf. 1:9). As in 1:22-3, the 
occasion is Jesus’ teaching (v. 2), and again Mark 
seems more interested in the negative reaction 
this provokes than in the actual contents of the 
teaching. This reaction is articulated in the rhet- 
orical questions about Jesus’ origins and his 
family (v. 3). At one level, all that is said is that 
Jesus’ origins imply that he is a very ordinary 
person. Whether anything more is implied is 
not clear. It was very unusual to refer to a Jewish 
man as the son of his mother, rather than his 
father. Various possible interpretations of this 
have been suggested: is this a hint of doubts 
about the legitimacy of Jesus’ birth (joseph was 
not really his father)? Is this a hint that Jesus has 
no human father because he is the Son of God? 
It is doubtful though if Mark sees any great 
significance in the words here: any hints of the 
type suggested are at most extremely allusive. 
Likewise the mention of Jesus’ brothers and 
sisters (v. 3) is probably to be taken at face 
value and can only with difficulty be interpreted 
as referring to, say, half-brothers and half-sisters. 
The notion of the perpetual virginity of Mary 
comes from a much later period of Christian 
history, and Mark shows no awareness of it. 
Jesus’ reply in v. 4 implicitly compares his own 
position with that of a prophet. The saying may 
be traditional: Mark nowhere else makes much 
of the idea of Jesus as a prophet. If anything, 
the saying is more at home on the lips of the 
historical Jesus. 

The story concludes with the note about 
Jesus’ inability to do any miracle because of 
the unbelief of the people. (The apparent refer- 
ence to Jesus’ impotence here is toned down by 
Matthew.) This is the negative side of the posi- 
tive correlation between faith and miracles seen 
already in Mark: miracles can and do take place 
in a context of faith (cf. 2:4; 5:43, 36); conversely, 
where there is no faith, miracles cannot occur. 


(6:6b-13) The Mission of the Twelve Mark 
records the tradition (probably also found in 
Q: cf. Lk 101-16) of Jesus giving instructions 
for a ‘mission’ by the disciples, commanding 
them to take only the barest minimum by way 
of clothing or supplies, and with instructions 
about what to do when they are not accepted. 
The widespread nature of the tradition suggests 
that it is old (i.e. pre-Markan), though whether it 
goes back to Jesus himself is not certain. It 
seems likely that some Christians did take 
these instructions to the letter (cf. G. Theissen’s 
suggestions about the existence of ‘wandering 
charismatics’ in the early church: Theissen 


1978). However, Mark does not make much of it. 
For him, the story further develops the mixed 
portrait of the disciples in his story. We have 
already seen the beginnings of the negative pic- 
ture that will come more strongly from now on 
(cf. 1:36; 4:38). But this negative picture is always 
the counterfoil of a positive side which should 
not be forgotten (cf. 1:16—-20; 3:13): here too the 
disciples are instructed by Jesus, and they obey 
his instructions fully and without demur. 

Some details remain obscure. Mark allows 
the disciples to wear sandals (v. 9: Q does not: 
cf. Lk 10:4). Perhaps Mark is easing an almost 
impossibly ascetic earlier version to make it 
more practicable. The significance of shaking 
the dust off one’s feet against unresponsive 
places (v. 11) may allude to the practice of Jews 
shaking the dust off their feet when they 
entered the land of Israel to avoid contaminat- 
ing the holy land. Does this gesture then imply 
rejection from the (new) people of God by the 
disciples? This may have been the case in the 
tradition. However, Mark seems to know virtu- 
ally nothing of what may actually have hap- 
pened on the mission except in the most 
general terms, and the gesture is not expanded 
here. So too it seems that Mark envisages the 
mission as taking place in Jesus’ lifetime, and 
he gives no indication that these instructions 
are to apply to Christian missionaries in his 
own situation. 


(6:14-29) Herod and the Death of John the 
Baptist Between the sending out of the twelve 
on mission and their return (v. 30), Mark inserts 
the note about Herod’s views on Jesus, which 
leads into a retrospective account of the death 
of John the Baptist. In literary terms, the inser- 
tion serves to fill a gap in the story of the 
mission (about which Mark seems to have had 
very little information); but it also serves to 
intensify the general theme of the fate that 
awaits Jesus. John is the forerunner of Jesus, 
and here his violent death is recalled. The reader 
cannot fail to be reminded of the similar fate 
that awaits the one to whom John has pointed 
(cf. too 9:12-13). 

The opinions about Jesus echoed in vv. 14-16 
may reflect views held by some at the time, 
though it is unclear whether anyone would 
have seriously thought that Jesus could be an 
executed John brought back to life. The struc- 
ture of the story in the overall narrative (as in 
8:28 where very similar opinions are also 
recorded) suggests that Mark thinks that these 
opinions are at best inadequate (Jesus is ‘one of 
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the prophets’), at worst quite clearly wrong 
(Jesus is John returned). 

The story of John’s death itself has a number 
of bizarre features and is quite unlike Josephus’ 
account of John’s death, where John is executed 
because Herod fears an insurrection. Mark has 
probably confused personnel in identifying 
Philip as the (first) husband of Herodias: Philip 
was in fact Herodias’ son-in-law. However, the 
relationships of the Herod family were so inces- 
tuous and tortuous that anyone could be for- 
given for being somewhat confused! The 
picture in Mark’s story of Herod as full of res- 
pect for John, but feeling morally bound to 
agree to honour a ‘blank cheque’ offered to 
his/ Herodias’ daughter, strains credulity. The 
account in Josephus seems far more plausible. 
For Mark though, the function of the story is to 
point to the similar fate awaiting Jesus. Thus the 
note about the burial of John at the end of 
the story (v. 29) is reminiscent of the note of 
the burial of Jesus (15:45—-6). Even in the midst 
of the apparent success of the mission, the 
shadow of the cross falls. 


(6:31-44) The Feeding of the 5,000 This feed- 
ing story has a doublet in the account of the 
feeding of the 4,000 in ch. 8. Several commen- 
tators have pointed to a possible parallel struc- 
ture in the two sequences of events in 6:31-7:37 
and 8:1-26: a feeding story (6:35-44; 8:1-10) is 
followed by a journey across the lake (6:45-52; 
8:10), a dispute with Pharisees (7:1-23; 8:11-13), a 
discussion about bread (7:24-30; 8:14-21) and a 
healing involving some kind of ‘magical’ tech- 
niques (7:31-7; 8:22-6). However, too much 
should probably not be made of this. Mark is 
certainly aware of the duplication in the feeding 
narratives (cf. 8:17-21), but not of the other 
parallels which in any case are at times rather 
weak (there is no miracle in the crossing of 8:10, 
unlike 6:45-52; the dispute with the Pharisees in 
8:11-13 does not concern the law as in 7:1-23). 
The sequence may be in part traditional (cf. Jn 6, 
where the feeding story is also followed by the 
walking on the water: unless one posits John’s 
dependence on Mark, the parallel structure indi- 
cates a common tradition available to both 
evangelists). For the possible significance of 
the doublet in the feeding story, see MK 8:1-10. 
What actually happened is probably impos- 
sible to say, though many have tried to do so. 
The famous ‘unch-box’ theory—everyone had 
brought their own supplies and were encour- 
aged to share what they had brought—can gain 
a little support from the fact that there is no 
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report of an acclamation from the crowd that a 
great miracle has occurred. Nevertheless, it is 
quite clear that Mark himself regarded the 
event as a miracle. It is probably more fruitful 
to ask what the evangelist made of the story. 

The account is full of many reminiscences, 
from both Jewish and Christian tradition. The 
story recalls the giving of manna in the desert, 
and perhaps the miraculous feeding by the 
prophet Elisha in 2 Kings 4:42-4. Likewise the 
note about ‘sheep without a shepherd’ (v. 34) 
reminds one of David as the shepherd and the 
people of Israel as the sheep; since too by impli- 
cation, Jesus fills the role of the missing shep- 
herd, one recalls various OT passages which 
speak of the future Davidic leader as a shepherd 
(Jer 231-6; Ezek 34:23). 

But the strongest parallel for Mark is prob- 
ably the Christian tradition of the eucharist: 
Jesus’ actions in v. 41 of blessing, breaking, and 
giving bread are the same as at the Last Supper 
(14:22), and bread and fish very soon became 
eucharistic symbols. Jesus’ feeding the crowds 
here is no doubt seen by Mark as a symbol of 
the feeding of the new people of God through 
the Christian eucharist in his own day in his 
community’s worship. This is probably also 
the relevance of the note about the grass being 
‘green’ (v. 39). This is sometimes taken as an 
indication of an eyewitness account (and is of 
course by no means trivial: grass in Palestine 
would not often be green, but very quickly 
became scorched and brown in the heat). It 
may though be a symbolic hint: grass is green 
in the spring, and for a Christian reader this 
evokes ideas of Jewish Passover, Christian 
Easter, and everything associated with them, 
including (for Mark’s readers) the institution of 
the eucharist. Hence the greenness of the grass 
may be a further subtle allusion to the euchar- 
istic symbolism and significance of the story. 

The gathering of the fragments (in itself a 
miracle, since more is collected than distrib- 
uted) no doubt had symbolic significance for 
John (cf. Jn 6:12), though Mark makes nothing 
of it. For the possible significance of the num- 
bers involved, see on 8:1-10. 


(6:45-52) The Walking on the Water This 
story was probably already connected with the 
feeding story in Mark’s tradition (see MK 6:31-44). 
The historical basis for the account, as with 
the feeding miracle, is probably irrecoverable, 
though some have again sought to solve the 
problem of the miracle by a natural explanation 
(e.g. Jesus was on solid ground in very shallow 


water and the disciples thought he was actually 
walking on water). As before, this is certainly 
not the view of Mark, who doubtless regarded 
the story as a genuine miracle. God’s power to 
subdue the sea and its forces (see MK 4:35—41) 
is well attested in the OT, and sometimes 
described in terms of walking on or through 
the sea (Job 9:8); so too the miracle of passing 
through the Red Sea at the Exodus attests to 
YHWH’s power (Ps 77:19; Isa 43:16). The latter 
motif may provide some link with the feeding 
story in so far as the latter is redolent of the 
manna incident: both stories may then show 
Jesus as a latter-day Moses, feeding people 
miraculously and passing on/over the sea. 
This is however more likely to be characteris- 
tic of the pre-Markan tradition than of Mark 
himself who does not generally make much of 
Jesus as a Moses figure (such a typology is 
more prominent in Matthew). For Mark, the 
story may simply illustrate Jesus’ power over 
the forces of nature once more. 

Jesus’ words to the disciples in v. 51 (NRSV ‘it 
is I’) are literally ‘I am’ (Gk. egd eimi). It is just 
possible that this is an allusion to the divine 
name of YHWH himself (the Greek LXX renders 
the divine name ‘YHWH as ego eimi). However, 
the Greek is ambiguous (NRSV’s translation is 
perfectly possible) and Mark does not clearly 
take it as a claim to divinity as such. 

A typically Markan motif comes at the end in 
v. 52. After the general note of astonishment in 
v. 51 (the expected end of a miracle story), Mark 
records the inability of the disciples to under- 
stand ‘about the loaves’. In general terms this 
portrays the now increasingly negative portrait 
of the disciples in the narrative: they fail to 
understand almost everything about Jesus from 
now on. With ‘their hearts... hardened’, they are 
almost in as bad a position as the Pharisees of 3:5 
(but see further on 8:17-21). What it is about the 
loaves which they should have understood here 
is not spelt out explicitly. Clearly Mark sees the 
two stories as closely linked: both show Jesus’ 
power and authority to act in sovereign freedom 
and in the power of God. 


(6:53-6) General Healings The same power 
and authority are exhibited in the summary 
statement which now follows, Mark recording 
general healings by Jesus in the area. Again 
there is no hint of a critique by Mark of the 
miracles performed by Jesus. 


(7:1-23) Dispute about Purity Mark now gives 
a long section of Jesus’ teaching, delivered 


apparently in relation to a dispute raised by 
Pharisees and some scribes. The section is alm- 
ost certainly composite: the repeated introduc- 
tory phrases (vv. 9, 14, 18, 20) and changes of 
venue or audience (vv. 14, 17) suggest that diff- 
erent traditions are being brought together, a 
view supported by the fact that some of the 
traditions do not cohere very well with the 
wider context in which they have been placed 
here by Mark. 

The initial issue raised is why Jesus’ disciples 
eat with unwashed hands. The ‘washing’ refers 
here to ritual purity, not to simple hygiene. 
Mark then seeks to explain the practice of 
hand-washing for his (almost certainly Gentile) 
audience in vv. 3-4. Unfortunately, his explan- 
ation is, by universal consent, confused and 
erroneous: Mark says that hand-washing was 
incumbent upon ‘all Jews’, whereas we know 
that such ritual cleansing was only required of 
priests at this time. (Such hand-washing was 
practised by all Jews at a later period, after 100 
ce.) Clearly Mark is unaware of some of the 
details of Jewish Torah observance. There is 
though the question of why this practice should 
be expected of Jesus’ disciples. It is possible that 
the story is wholly artificial; alternatively, the 
implicit assumption made here—that Jesus’ dis- 
ciples would obey such rules—may indicate 
that Jesus and his disciples were closely con- 
nected with the Pharisaic movement and hence 
were expected, at least by other Pharisees, to 
adopt the Pharisaic way of life which may well 
have involved the voluntary taking on of such 
extra purity requirements. Cf. MK 2:16, 18. 

Jesus’ first reply in Mark comes in wv. 6—8. He 
cites Isa 29:13 to reject the Pharisees’ complaint, 
claiming that their human tradition is jeopard- 
izing the obeying of the Torah itself. The ‘reply’ 
is scarcely apposite. It is not said, for example, 
how the practice of hand-washing has actually 
led to any abandonment of the written law. 
Moreover, it is not clear how the Pharisees’ 
behaviour justifies the charge of their being 
‘hypocrites’ (v. 6: generally this refers to saying 
one thing and doing another, but it is not said 
that the Pharisees themselves have not washed 
their hands.) Further, the version of Isa 29:13 
cited here is that of the LXX, which differs 
markedly from the Hebrew text, and which 
can only make the relevant point (about the 
human, as opposed to divine, origins of the 
commands) precisely at the points where 
the LXX differs from the Hebrew. The saying 
can thus scarcely go back to the historical Jesus, 
and the connection with the present context is 
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very artificial. Nor are the sentiments expressed 
here (maintaining the written law and simply 
rejecting the later tradition) Mark’s last word on 
the topic. Perhaps Mark simply uses this trad- 
ition to castigate Jesus’ opponents. 

The second reply is even harder to integrate 
into the context. Jesus refers to the apparent 
practice of people evading their responsibilities 
to parents as set out in the Decalogue by 
appealing to the inviolable nature of an oath 
which dedicates an offering to the service of the 
temple. Such practice is condemned here in 
forthright terms. But other Jews would be 
equally forthright and would have—and did— 
stress the primacy of filial obligations. Further, 
it is not at all clear how this relates to any 
antithesis between written law and human trad- 
ition, since the inviolability of oaths was also 
part of the written law (Num 30:2). Once again, 
a separate tradition seems to be incorporated 
here, somewhat clumsily. For Mark, the prime 
point again seems to be the polemic against the 
opponents of Jesus. 

Jesus’ positive reply to the initial charge, at 
least in Mark’s story, comes in v. 15. However, 
the extra introduction in v. 14, and the sum- 
moning of the crowd, may indicate a further 
seam in the tradition. Moreover, the question of 
hand-washing seems now to have been left far 
behind and the issue is now one of the purity of 
food on its own. Jesus’ saying in v. 15 has been 
extensively discussed, above all because of its 
possible implications for determining Jesus’ 
attitude to the law. At first sight, the saying 
appears to deny that any food in and of itself 
can be unclean, and hence calls into question all 
the food laws of Leviticus. Those who see the 
saying as authentic, but find such a radical claim 
hard to credit to Jesus, have argued that perhaps 
the negative statement in the first half of the 
saying is not to be taken too literally but only 
comparatively: the antithesis (not a but 8) 
means that one thing (8) is much more import- 
ant than the other (a), not that the other (a) itself 
is to be rejected. This is possible, though it is 
not what Mark’s Greek says, and Mark himself 
clearly understands the saying as implying 
that Jesus has abrogated the food laws of the 
OT (cf. v. 19). Others accept this meaning of the 
saying, but then deny that Jesus could ever have 
said it, claiming in part that the subsequent 
controversies in the early church on the food 
laws are unintelligible if Jesus had ever said 
anything as clear as this (Räisänen 1982). It 
seems hard to deny that in some ways Jesus 
did play free with the law and claimed the 
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right to do so. As such, it may explain part of 
the opposition and hostility he clearly aroused 
in the Jewish establishment and also amongst 
the Pharisees. It may be therefore that Mark’s 
understanding of the saying is not so far 
removed from Jesus as some have claimed. 

But whatever the meaning of the saying on the 
lips of Jesus, Mark is in no doubt: his explanatory 
gloss in v. 19 says explicitly that Jesus’ saying, 
backed up by an explanation in v. 18 (which is in 
fact little more than a restatement of the saying) 
has ‘made all foods clean’. Certainly by now 
Mark has gone far beyond the claims of vv. 6-8 
or 9-13, that the issue is simply one of human 
tradition over against a valid written law. The 
written law itself is now questioned. 

The positive side of what is required of men 
and women is spelt out in vv. 21-2. This list of 
inner thoughts and actions is typical of many 
Hellenistic ethical instructions. The ethic pro- 
pounded here would thus be at home in the 
wider Hellenistic world. But en route to this, 
parts of the Jewish legal system, especially the 
purity laws and the social and religious barriers 
they create, are radically called into question by 
Mark’s Jesus by the end of this section. 


(7:24-30) The Syro-Phoenician Woman It is 
surely no coincidence that Mark follows the 
controversy with the Pharisees, where Jesus 
has implicitly claimed to pull down the barriers 
separating Jews and Gentiles, by showing Jesus 
explicitly crossing those barriers himself. Jesus 
goes to the region of Tyre, i.e. to an area which 
was at least partly non-Jewish. There he meets 
a Syro-Phoenician woman who is explicitly 
said to be a Gentile (lit. ‘Greek’, v. 26). The 
woman begs Jesus to heal her daughter. The 
ensuing dialogue creates many difficulties. 
Jesus’ first statement (v. 27) seems rude and 
offensive, apparently refusing to help and refer- 
ring somewhat abusively to the woman and (by 
implication) other non-Jews as ‘dogs’. It seems 
highly likely that in fact Jesus himself did 
restrict his ministry almost exclusively to Jews 
and saw himself as primarily involved in add- 
ressing, and restoring, Israel. A saying such as v. 
27 is not impossible in general terms on the lips 
of Jesus. (How offensive the reference to ‘dogs’ is 
is not certain: it is possible that the dogs con- 
cerned are pets and not thought of as distaste- 
ful.) Or perhaps the saying is intended to try to 
evoke a response from the woman. 

No doubt for Mark, the woman simply exhi- 
bits the necessary response of faith and trust in 
Jesus. Her initial address of Jesus is in Greek 


kyrie—which can be translated as simply a polite 
form (NRSV, ‘Sir!’), or as ‘Lord!’, expressing a 
much higher Christology. Mark does not else- 
where make much of the idea (common in 
Hellenistic Christianity) of Jesus as ‘Lord’, but it 
may be alluded to here. Thus the woman makes 
an exemplary response. Again it is noteworthy 
that a woman responds in a way that the male 
disciples have failed to do (see mK 1:31). More- 
over, despite any apparent initial reluctance by 
Jesus to act, the woman’s response does create 
the necessary preconditions for a miracle to 
occur: hence the girl is healed, and Mark’s 
Jesus has put into practice what was implicit 
in his teaching about purity immediately prior 
to this story. 


(7:31-7) The Deaf Man Cured There is uncer- 
tainty as to whether Mark thinks that the next 
story, the healing of the deaf mute, concerns a 
Gentile or not. The route taken by Jesus accord- 
ing to v. 31 (from Tyre through Sidon to the Sea 
of Galilee) is very circuitous: Sidon is well to the 
north of Tyre, which in turn is north of the Sea 
of Galilee. Perhaps Mark does not know very 
much about Galilean geography (cf. mk 5:1). It is 
also not clear if Mark realizes that the region of 
the Decapolis, where the story is sited, is well 
away from the Sea of Galilee and also predom- 
inantly Gentile. Mark’s story seems to suggest a 
return from Gentile territory. Certainly little in 
the story itself suggests a Gentile milieu. 

The description of the man’s condition, hav- 
ing ‘an impediment in his speech’ (v. 35), uses a 
very rare Greek word mogilalos. This occurs only 
once in the LXX, in Isa 35:6. The allusion then 
seems to be clear: Jesus’ action in healing the 
man is the fulfilment of Jewish eschatological 
hopes as articulated in such passages as Isa 35. 
The word Jesus speaks to the man here is given 
by Mark in Aramaic, as in 5:41. But as in the 
other context, there is no idea that this word 
can act as a quasimagical formula. There is an 
element of secrecy about the healing: Jesus 
takes the man aside privately (v. 33) and orders 
him to be quiet afterwards (v. 36). But this resu- 
Its in even more publicity (v. 37). Rather than 
trying to impose any real secrecy, the motif here 
probably simply serves as a means of highlight- 
ing the success and popularity enjoyed by Jesus 
as a result of the cure. (See MK 1:44-5.) We 
should probably distinguish between a ‘miracle 
secret’ and the messianic secret proper, and see 
here only an example of the former. 

Jesus here uses a technique which could be 
conceived of as magical (using spittle). Mark 


shows no embarrassment about this, but it may 
be the reason why Matthew and Luke both omit 
the story. 


(8:1-10) The Feeding of the 4,000 The story is 
clearly a duplicate of the earlier story of the 
feeding of the 5,000. A few details disappear 
here, but the overall structures of the two acco- 
unts are so similar that one is forced to con- 
clude that both reflect the same original 
tradition. Why then does Mark include both 
accounts? 

Much has been made of the possible symbol- 
ism in the numbers involved in the two stories, 
whereby the story of the 5,000 may reflect the 
gospel going to the Jews, that of the 4,000 
reflecting the gospel going to the Gentiles. 
Thus, 5,000 and twelve baskets may allude to 
the five books of the Pentateuch and the twelve 
tribes of Israel; 4,000 may reflect the four cor- 
ners of the earth, and the seven baskets the 
seventy nations of the world. Possibly too the 
different Greek words for the ‘baskets’ used to 
collect the fragments in the two stories may be 
relevant: it is sometimes said that the word used 
in the story of the 5,000 implies a more Jewish 
kind of basket, that in the 4,000 a more com- 
mon Hellenistic basket. However, the most one 
can say is that this is possible but by no means 
certain. The symbolism makes at times for a 
bizarre set of parallelisms. (Surely ‘twelve’ 
would be better as parallel to the number of 
people, and ‘five’ to what they are fed with, if the 
above symbolism were in mind.) Moreover it is 
not at all clear that Mark thinks that Jesus is 
among Gentiles (see Mk 7:31). There is nothing in 
the story itself to indicate that the crowd here is 
Gentile. 

More directly, the story serves in Mark to 
underline the obtuseness of the disciples. The 
very fact that the two stories occur so close 
together in the gospel, and the accounts are so 
closely parallel, makes the disciples’ initial reac- 
tion here all the more pointed. They have just 
witnessed Jesus feed 5,000 people miraculously; 
exactly the same situation recurs and yet the 
disciples again ask ‘How can one feed these 
people with bread in the desert?’ (v. 4). What 
they have just experienced should surely tell 
them how! The duplication in the story thus 
serves to highlight the growing incomprehen- 
sion of the disciples. (See Fowler 1981.) 


(8:11-13) Request for a Sign The story high- 
lighting the obtuseness of the disciples is fol- 
lowed by a short incident showing the total 
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blindness of the Pharisees. Immediately after 
Jesus has performed a clear sign of his creden- 
tials, the Pharisees come and ask for a sign from 
heaven! In the present Markan context, the very 
existence of the request shows the failure of the 
Pharisees to grasp anything at all about Jesus. 
Jesus’ blanket refusal to give a sign inevitably 
follows. 

Matthew and Luke (and hence probably Q) 
have a different version of the incident: here 
Jesus’ refusal is qualified by the phrase ‘except 
the sign of Jonah’. Mark may have omitted this 
(perhaps because it was unintelligible to 
his audience); but the Markan account is alm- 
ost certainly pre-Markan: the words of Jesus’ 
refusal are literally: ‘if a sign shall be given’, 
reflecting a Semitic oath formula ‘May I be 
cursed if God gives a sign’, a feature which 
Mark is very unlikely to have created himself. 
Hence Mark’s version is not simply due to 
Mark’s own redaction of the Q version. In any 
case it is likely that the Markan and Q versions 
mean similar things: both deny, more or less 
implicitly, that any sign will be given beyond 
Jesus’ own present activity. Once again in 
Mark, the story shows that miracles cannot 
engender a positive response to Jesus if no 
such response is already present. 


(8:14-21) Discussion about Bread The section 
brings to a climax the theme of the disciples’ 
growing obtuseness. They are in a boat with 
Jesus and worried about lack of food. In general 
terms the story is clear: they obviously should 
have realized what Jesus can do by way of feed- 
ing large masses, and yet once again they show 
their lack of trust and faith (vv. 14-16). Some 
details are, however, not quite so clear. The sig- 
nificance of the ‘one’ loaf the disciples do have 
with them (v. 14) is disputed. Some have seen this 
as a eucharistic allusion to Jesus as the one bread, 
others more generally as a Christological allusion 
to the person of Jesus, others to the one bread 
sufficient for Jews and Gentiles. Mark, however, 
gives no direct hint. It may simply be another 
way of highlighting the disciples’ obtuseness: 
they do have one loaf with them and so, since 
Jesus has fed 5,000 people with twelve loaves, 
feeding twelve people with one loaf should be 
relatively easy; the fact that they still worry 
brings out their total lack of faith. 

The warning of Jesus against the ‘leaven’ of 
the Pharisees and of Herod (v. 15) seems at first 
sight out of place. It is not picked up in the 
ensuing dialogue which focuses only on 
the issue of lack of food. Again many possible 
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interpretations have been suggested as to what 
the leaven symbolizes here. Luke takes it as 
hypocrisy (Lk 12:1), Matthew as teaching (Mt 
16:14). Leaven in Jewish tradition symbolizes 
evil (1 Cor 5:6-8; Gal 5:9). The saying may not, 
however, be out of place in Mark. The Pharisees 
and Herod have been shown to fail to recognize 
who Jesus is on the basis of what he has done 
(6:14-16; 8:11-12); moreover, supporters of Herod 
have joined with the Pharisees in plotting to kill 
Jesus (3:6). The ‘leaven’ of Herod and the Phar- 
isees is thus probably the unbelief that refuses to 
recognize Jesus and hence rejects him. 

Jesus’ reply to the disciples in vv. 17—21 high- 
lights all the details (right down to the numbers 
of baskets and the Greek words used in the two 
accounts) of the feeding stories. The disciples 
have failed to understand; as a result they show 
themselves to have hardened hearts, eyes which 
do not see, and ears which do not hear. By 
implication, they are similar to the outsiders of 
4:12 to whom Isa 6:9-10 is applied. (The lan- 
guage is very similar here, though the allusion is 
in fact closer to Jer 5:21.) Yet the situation of the 
disciples is not quite the same as that of the 
crowds. Jesus gives only a series of rhetorical 
questions, rather than any blanket statements of 
their rejection; and the warning of v. 15 remains 
as a warning: they are not yet in the position of 
Herod and the Pharisees. This ambivalent pos- 
ition of the disciples comes to the fore in the 
next two stories. 


(8:22-6) The Blind Man at Bethsaida Jesus’ 
cure of the blind man here has some affinities 
with the story of 7:32-7 in that both involve use 
of a ‘magical’ technique (use of spittle). How- 
ever, the closer parallel is probably with the 
story of the cure of Bartimaeus (10:46—52). The 
two stories of healing blindness form an inclusio 
round a long section of Jesus’ teaching devoted 
to the meaning of discipleship (8:31-10:45). 
Probably then Mark intends both stories to illu- 
minate and illustrate Christian discipleship so 
that the coming to sight of the two men sym- 
bolizes the new life and salvation that is avail- 
able to those who follow Jesus. It is widely 
agreed that the story here is integrally related 
in Mark’s narrative to the next story of Peter’s 
confession: the man receiving his sight serves as 
an acted parable for the disciples’ coming to 
insight about who Jesus is. One notable feature 
of the story is the fact that the man needs two 
stages in which to be healed. For the possible 
significance, see MK 8:27-30. The text at the end 
of the story is uncertain: many MSS add an 


explicit command to secrecy, though even the 
shorter text (implied in the NRSV’s translation) 
suggests an element of secrecy. The explicit 
command in 8:30, and the close parallelism 
between the story of the blind man and Peter’s 
confession, suggests that a secrecy charge is 
intended by Mark at v. 26; however, it almost 
certainly gains all its meaning from 8:27-30, the 
story that it introduces and that provides for 
Mark its true significance. 


(8:27-30) Peter’s Confession This section is 
often seen as a watershed in Mark's narrative. 
Whether it is a watershed in the ministry of 
Jesus himself is quite another matter. The work 
of the form critics suggests that we can place little 
if any reliance on the chronological sequence of 
the stories in the gospels: rather, the arrangement 
of the individual stories is due to later editors. 
Hence we cannot know where, if anywhere, this 
story might be placed within the life of Jesus 
himself. In fact the historicity of the whole story 
must be somewhat questionable. There may 
be an underlying tradition: e.g. the reference to 
Caesarea Philippi, a town well to the north of 
Galilee, is unlikely to have been invented de 
novo. However, the present story, focusing as it 
does explicitly on Jesus’ identity, with Jesus him- 
self provoking the question of who he is, seems 
very strange in the life of Jesus: elsewhere Jesus 
points away from himself to God as the principal 
actor and focus of concern. The exclusive focus 
on the explicit Christological question looks 
more characteristic of Mark than of Jesus. 

At the level of Mark, the proper interpret- 
ation of the story is much debated. Especially 
the significance of the secrecy charge in v. 30 is 
disputed. Does it indicate that, in Mark’s eyes, 
Peter's confession is right, or wrong, or half 
right and half wrong? Some have argued that 
the secrecy charge, together with the following 
remonstration by Jesus against Peter, indicates 
that, for Mark, Peter is quite wrong: Peter con- 
fesses Jesus as the Messiah on the basis of the 
stupendous miracles that have happened so far 
in the story—hence for Peter Jesus qua Messiah 
is the wonder worker; Mark’s Jesus then rejects 
such a view by putting forward his own view of 
himself as the suffering Son of Man (so Weeden 
1971). Others, however, have pointed to the 
positive way Mark uses the term ‘Messiah’/ 
Christ elsewhere, including the title to the gos- 
pel (11): hence Peters confession must be 
viewed by Mark positively. 

There is strength in the latter argument. Mark 
nowhere else indicates any reserve about the 


term ‘Messiah’, and indeed uses it quite positively 
in 11. There is moreover little indication that 
Mark positively disapproves of Jesus’ miracle- 
working activity. Indeed verses such as 8:17-21 
suggest precisely the opposite. Further, the struc- 
ture of the present story would seem to support 
the view that Peter’s confession is certainly not 
regarded by Mark as wholly wrong: Peter's con- 
fession is set in clear contrast to the views of 
other people, which the disciples report in v. 28 
(and which in turn echo the views expressed in 
6:14-15); by implication these views are wrong 
and Peter's view is therefore not mistaken. 

However, there may be a real sense in which 
Peter’s view is not regarded by Mark as expressing 
the deepest truth about Jesus. At the level of 
nomenclature, it may be significant that Mark 
does not have Peter use the term ‘Son of God’ 
here, and for Mark it is that term that expresses 
the most fundamental truth about Jesus (cf. 1:1; 
1:11; 9:7; 15:39). Further, whatever words, or title, 
Peter uses to describe Jesus, the sequel does make 
it clear that Peter has not understood the most 
important thing about Jesus—that he must suffer 
and die. There is much therefore to be said for the 
view that, in Mark’s eyes, Peter gets things only 
half right here. Peter is thus perhaps in the inter- 
mediate state of the blind man of 8:22—-6. He has 
come to some insight about Jesus, and it is a 
genuine and valuable insight. Unlike some with 
mistaken views, he recognizes Jesus as Messiah. 
But whatever Mark thinks of the title itself, words 
are not enough. Peter evidently does not yet 
appreciate the proper significance of who Jesus 
is and what his role in life (and death) is to be. 
Thus to reach the deepest insight about Jesus, 
Peter has to be led further: a need which is met 
by Jesus’ further teaching in vv. 31-8. 

This then may also be the significance of the 
secrecy charge in v. 30. For Mark secrecy is 
imposed not because others without Peter’s 
faith are not to identify Jesus. Rather, in Mark’s 
story, people cannot come to the full realization 
of who Jesus is until the story is complete and 
Jesus’ full role as the one who dies on the cross 
has been finally disclosed (see MK 1:34). Quite 
irrespective of the correctness of any words or 
titles used, Peter has not yet come to the deepest 
insight and understanding, and indeed prior to 
the cross he cannot. Hence Jesus’ identity can- 
not be divulged—yet. If it is, it will be misun- 
derstood, and precisely such misunderstanding 
is immediately shown by Peter. 


(8:31-3) The First Passion Prediction More 
details about Jesus’ future role are now spelt 
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out by Jesus in the prediction of the coming 
passion. This prediction is the first element in 
an extended section of the gospel (8:31-10:45) 
where Jesus predicts his passion and elaborates 
on the implications of that suffering not only for 
himself but also for any would-be followers. The 
passion itself is predicted three times in Mark's 
story in relatively quick succession (8:31; 9:31; 
10:33-4), which gives added emphasis to the 
motif; and on each occasion, Jesus follows this 
up with further teaching on the relevance of this 
for discipleship. Correspondingly, in this part of 
the gospel, the stress on Jesus’ miracles is reduced 
and more weight is now placed explicitly on the 
cross and its significance. 

The passion predictions themselves prob- 
ably owe a lot to later Christian creativity. It 
is unlikely that Jesus predicted his own trial 
and death with quite such accurate detail as is 
recorded here: if he did, the apparently total 
confusion of the disciples when the events 
occurred is harder to explain. Jesus may have 
foreseen in a more general way the opposition 
his ministry was provoking, and may have 
realized—and said—that this could lead to vio- 
lence and even death. Nevertheless, the detail of 
the predictions, corresponding so precisely to 
the later passion narrative, is less likely to be 
genuine. 

The passion predictions are all predicated of 
Jesus qua Son of Man. The stress on the neces- 
sity of the suffering of the Son of Man is 
thoroughly characteristic of Mark. The back- 
ground of the use of ‘Son of Man’ in the gos- 
pels is much disputed, but if one accepts that 
it lies in Dan 7, with its twin foci of suffering 
and vindication, there is no need to see any 
artificiality in the use of the term here in Mark: 
Jesus quite appropriately talks of his coming 
destiny involving suffering and vindication 
(the predictions are all of suffering and resur- 
rection) in terms of his role as Son of Man (see 
MK 2:10). 

Peter’s rebuke, and Jesus’ stern counter in v. 33, 
are widely regarded as based on firm tradition. (It 
is unlikely that such a negative view of Peter 
would be invented by later Christians.) Neverthe- 
less, the picture closely matches Mark’s progres- 
sive story as well: Jesus’ role involves suffering, 
and denial of that is effectively denial of God and 
of God’s chosen way—hence it is demonic. 
Whoever opposes God is Satanic, whoever that 
person may be. 


(8:34-9:1) The Cost of Discipleship Mark fol- 
lows Peter’s rebuke with teaching by Jesus about 
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the implications of his suffering for any who 
would join his cause and ‘follow’ him. Mark is 
probably using a variety of sayings which come 
from various origins: certainly the parallels in 
Matthew and Luke appear in scattered con- 
texts—almost certainly many of the sayings 
belonged to Q as well, and were preserved in 
different contexts. The present arrangement of 
the sayings is thus probably due to Mark him- 
self. The kernel of the collection concerns the 
physical dangers which will face any would-be 
follower of Jesus. Just as Jesus’ destiny is to 
suffer and to die, so any disciple of Jesus must 
be prepared to do the same. The fact that Mark 
has this teaching addressed to the ‘crowd’ (v. 34) 
as well as the disciples may suggest that Mark 
deliberately intends this message to be taken to 
apply to a wider audience than just the twelve as 
contemporaries of Jesus. The same may be imp- 
lied by the reference to the ‘gospel’ in v. 35 (ina 
phrase omitted by Matthew and Luke, and 
probably due to Mark). The ‘gospel’ here is 
parallel to Jesus himself, so that suffering for 
the sake of the gospel and for the sake of Jesus 
are virtually synonymous. Mark has in mind the 
later Christian community preaching the gos- 
pel, warning them that they too must be pre- 
pared to suffer. 

The saying about cross-bearing (v. 34) has 
been much discussed. It is very hard to locate 
this saying with such vocabulary in the ministry 
of the pre-Easter Jesus. Crucifixion was a pun- 
ishment administered by the Roman authorities 
for political rebels. It is very unlikely that Jesus 
could have foreseen his own crucifixion, even if 
he might have realized that his conflicts with 
the Jewish authorities would lead to death. It is 
even more improbable that Jesus foresaw cruci- 
fixion as being a real possibility for his follow- 
ers. It is more likely that the detailed imagery is 
the language of the post-Easter community, 
looking back on the manner of Jesus’ death 
and claiming that would-be disciples must be 
prepared to follow in his footsteps. How liter- 
ally the saying is meant is also not clear. The 
very finality of death suggests that some meta- 
phorical element is present: if every disciple 
literally took up his or her cross and was cruci- 
fied, the movement would die out immediately! 
Probably what is intended is a vivid and stark 
metaphor of the call to give up all security and 
claims to look after one’s own interests, even, if 
necessary, to the point of death itself. 

What these sayings tell us about the situation 
of Mark’s own community is not clear. It is 
often assumed that sayings such as this imply 


that it was suffering violence and persecution, 
with martyrdoms taking place (possibly in 
Rome under Nero). On the other hand, there is 
little here that seems to address such a situation 
with any note of comfort or help. These sayings 
give little if anything by way of explanation or 
interpretation for any suffering. Rather, there is 
only the somewhat bleak and stark call to be 
prepared to suffer. It may therefore make more 
sense if Mark’s community were in a situation 
of relative peace and security, and Mark feels 
that it needs to be roused out of possible com- 
placency and warned of the dangers that can 
befall any who claim to be followers of the 
crucified one. 

The saying in v. 38 is couched in wholly 
negative terms as a warning. (The Q parallel 
has both a positive and a negative element: cf. 
Lk 12:8-9.) The Son of Man here is a figure 
exercising a key role in eschatological judge- 
ment. This saying and its Q parallel have pro- 
vided the strongest evidence for the theory that 
Jesus looked forward to the coming of a Son of 
Man figure other than himself. However, Mark 
clearly regarded the two as identical and saw no 
difficulty in taking Jesus’ reference to the Son of 
Man in the third person here as a self-reference. 
The eschatological role of the Son of Man may 
be the other pole in the twin theme of suffering 
and vindication as in Dan 7: Jesus qua Son of 
Man is a suffering figure in v. 31; here Jesus qua 
Son of Man is the one who will exercise judge- 
ment (cf. Dan 7:14). 

The final saying in this section, in 9:1, is also 
much debated. It seems to suggest that the final 
consummation of all things, and the arrival of 
the eschatological kingdom of God in power, 
will come within the lifetime of the bystanders 
of Jesus. If that is what is meant, the promise has 
clearly failed to materialize. Precisely for that 
reason, many have seen here a genuine saying 
of Jesus, on the grounds that such an unfulfilled 
prophecy would not be invented by later Chris- 
tians. Attempts to explain the saying away (e.g. 
by referring it to the cross, or even the transfig- 
uration story immediately following) seem unco- 
nvincing. So too C. H. Dodd’s famous attempt to 
interpret the saying as one of realized eschat- 
ology (people will realize that the kingdom has 
already come, i.e. in the ministry of Jesus) has also 
failed to convince others. As far as detailed time- 
scales are concerned, the saying has indeed been 
an unfulfilled prophecy. Yet Mark himself (and 
probably Jesus too) is not concerned with 
detailed time-scales (cf. 13:32). Quite as much as 
expressing a time limit, the saying also expresses 


the ultimate certainty of the establishment of 
God's kingly rule. It is that belief and that faith 
which is perhaps in the end more important 
than any detailed chronologies. 


(9:2-8) The Transfiguration The possible his- 
torical origins of this story are probably irre- 
trievably lost. Whether anything like this might 
have happened we simply do not and cannot 
know. Attempts have often been made to see 
this as a misplaced, or displaced, resurrection 
appearance story; however, the differences bet- 
ween this and the gospel resurrection appear- 
ances are considerable. Mark’s understanding of 
the story is not much easier to determine. In 
one way it is clear that the account gives a 
proleptic anticipation of Jesus’ future glory, 
and thereby serves to give the reader assurance 
of the claim made in 9:1. So too the heavenly 
voice’s declaration of Jesus as God’s Son serves 
to reinforce the true nature of Jesus’ identity, the 
issue explicitly raised in 8:27—30. In one way, the 
heavenly voice confirms the truth of Peter's 
confession, since Messiah and Son of God can 
be, and are, used in parallel in Mark (1:1; 14:62); 
and indeed the words of the heavenly voice 
simply repeat (though in a third-person state- 
ment rather than in a second-person address) 
the words of the voice from heaven at Jesus’ 
baptism (1:11). But perhaps the use of ‘Son of 
God’ here also serves to deepen the meaning of 
Peter’s confession of Jesus as (just?) Messiah. For 
Mark, Jesus’ sonship is seen supremely in his 
obedience which leads to death (cf. 15:39); thus 
the declaration of Jesus as Son of God here 
serves to reinforce the passion prediction of 
8:31 which has just been given. 

The precise significance of Moses and Elijah 
in the story is not certain, and it is noteworthy 
that Elijah here precedes Moses. (Matthew and 
Luke both revert to the more ‘natural’, or cer- 
tainly chronological, order of Moses followed 
by Elijah.) Perhaps both appear here as wit- 
nesses to Jesus: Elijah as the anticipated forerun- 
ner of the Messiah, Moses as the representative 
of Scripture. 

There may also be an element of mild 
polemic in the story, seeking to counter any 
claims that Jesus is on a par with Moses and 
Elijah. This may be the thrust of the implied 
rebuke of Peter's suggestion that he build three 
‘booths’ for Jesus, Moses, and Elijah. In one way 
this is another feature of the general incompre- 
hension of the disciples, but it may be implied 
more specifically that what Peter has failed to 
understand is that Jesus is so much greater than 
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Moses or Elijah (perhaps reflected too in Peter's 
address of Jesus as just ‘Rabbi’ in v. 5: Jesus for 
Mark is far more than just a Jewish teacher). 
Elijah was also famous for not having died; 
and some Jewish tradition also claimed the 
same for Moses: in such a tradition, both figures 
were thus translated to heaven without experi- 
encing death. Jesus’ path to heavenly glory is, 
however, via a different route: he must suffer 
and die first, and the supreme title or term 
expressing this is his identity as Son of God. 
By treading this road, he is so much greater. But 
equally, any follower of his must tread the same 
road: hence the command of the heavenly voice 
to ‘listen to him’ (v. 7), especially to the teaching 
which he has just given in 8:34—9:1 on the mean- 
ing of discipleship. 


(9:9-13) Coming Down from the Mountain 
These enigmatic verses contain a number of 
exegetical problems. The section is probably 
composite: vv. 9-10 deal with the theme of 
secrecy and resurrection, vv. 11-13 with Elijah. 
v. 9 is the clearest statement in the gospel that 
the secrecy surrounding the person of Jesus has 
a temporal limit, and provides the strongest 
support for the interpretation of the messianic 
secret adopted here: until the cross, Jesus’ iden- 
tity remains a secret, but after that all will 
be revealed, for then its true nature will be 
clear. (Mark probably conceives of the cross 
and resurrection as a single point in time for 
these purposes.) The disciples’ response in v. 10 
seems to imply that they do not understand 
what resurrection in general means. This 
seems incredible in historical terms: resurrec- 
tion was a well-known idea in Judaism of the 
period. v. 10 is thus either a highly artificial note 
by Mark to bolster his motif of the disciples’ 
lack of understanding, or it refers specifically to 
the resurrection of the Son of Man: resurrection 
was generally thought to be a corporate affair 
(of all, or of all the righteous): an individual 
resurrection prior to the End is not so easy to 
parallel in Jewish thought of the time. 

vv. 11-13 focus on the person of Elijah. What 
seems to be reflected is the expectation that 
Elijah would reappear at the End (cf. Mal 4:5—6). 
In Malachi, Elijah appears before the Day of the 
Lord itself; Christian tradition appears to have 
taken this schema over and modified it so that 
Elijah appears as the forerunner of the Messiah, 
Jesus, though such a twofold expectation can- 
not be found in non-Christian Judaism of this 
period. In this Christian modification, Elijah is 
identified as John the Baptist. The full schema 
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is clearly present in Matthew's parallel to this 
passage; it is probably present in Mark here as 
well, though the language is more cryptic. John 
the Baptist, for example, is not mentioned 
explicitly, though the allusion seems clear. 
Whatever the precise background, Mark uses 
the verses to focus again on the coming passion 
of Jesus. Elijah’s role as a forerunner is made 
more specific by the claim that ‘Elijah’ has suf- 
fered. In terms of the implied identification of 
Elijah with John, this suffering has led to violent 
death: hence a similar fate awaits Jesus. (That 
such a fate was predicted of the returning Elijah 
in Scripture (cf. v. 13b) is otherwise unattested. 
In mind may simply be the suffering the first 
Elijah endured: cf. 1 Kings 19:2-3.) 


(9:14-29) The Epileptic Child This very long 
story in Mark may represent the coming 
together of two stories, or of two versions of 
the same story: cf. the double description of the 
child’s illness (vv. 17-18, 22), and the apparent 
assembling of the crowd in v. 25, even though 
the crowd is already assembled in v. 14. The first 
half of the present story focuses on the failure of 
the disciples, the second on the faith of the 
boy’s father. Yet fundamental to both parts of 
the story is the importance of faith—faith not 
shown by the disciples (v. 19) and the stuttering 
faith of the father elicited by Jesus (v. 24). 

The story has some features of a ‘miracle 
story’ in form-critical terms, though the cry of 
astonishment does not come at the end but at 
the start of the story (v. 15, in response to the 
crowd seeing Jesus, perhaps implying that some 
vestige of his transfigured form still remains). 
The stress is not so much on the power of Jesus 
the miracle worker as on the response of the 
disciples in the story and hence of any would-be 
disciple in the Christian community. The dis- 
ciples have been unable to perform the miracle, 
and their failure leads to Jesus’ cry about them 
and the crowd as a ‘faithless generation’. Mir- 
acles in Mark can only take place in a context of 
faith (cf. 2:4; 5:43; 6:5). 

The second half of the story focuses on the 
man’s father. The plea to Jesus evokes an almost 
contemptuous response by Jesus (v. 23) about 
his ability. It is, however, not quite clear who 
‘the one who believes’ in v. 23 is meant to be. It 
appears to be Jesus, and yet Jesus is never por- 
trayed elsewhere in Mark as having ‘faith’, and 
the sequel focuses on the father’s faith. Perhaps 
it is impossible to be precise and the ambiguity 
is intentional. ‘Faith’ in relation to miracles in 
Mark is not necessarily the faith of the recipient, 


nor necessarily the faith of the would-be healer 
alone. Rather, it is a description of the total 
human context in which a potential miracle 
might take place. The man’s famous reply (v. 24) 
shows that faith is both a human response and 
a gift from outside. Cf. 4:1. Human response 
is essential, but in the end, for Mark, such 
response is itself a matter of divine grace. 

The final two verses are sometimes thought 
to be an appendix, not closely related to the rest 
of the story in that they focus on prayer, rather 
than faith. However, the motif of Jesus explain- 
ing privately to his disciples in a ‘house’ the 
deeper significance of what has just happened 
is typically Markan (cf. 4:10; 7:17; 10:10). More- 
over, the difference between prayer and faith as 
the principal focus can be overstressed: faith for 
Mark is the absolute trust and dependence on 
God which can be and is reflected precisely in 
the activity of prayer. 

Mark’s vocabulary in vv. 26-7, where the boy 
appears to be dead and Jesus ‘raised him’ and he 
‘arose’, is similar to other language in the NT 
used of resurrection. The words can be used 
quite naturally here, but Christian readers prob- 
ably saw deeper significance in them: Jesus’ 
action foreshadows the new resurrection life 
that is available through Jesus to believers in 
the new age. 


(9:30-2) The Second Passion Prediction This 
is the least detailed of the three passion predic- 
tions in Mark, and has the greatest claims to 
historicity: certainly the very general language 
has been least explicitly influenced by the 
details of the passion narrative. However, the 
key element of the fact that it is as Son of Man 
that Jesus will suffer and be vindicated remains 
constant through the three predictions. In v. 32 
Mark once again emphasizes the disciples’ fail- 
ure to understand what is said. 


(9:33-50) Further Teaching As after the first 
passion prediction in 8:31, Mark follows the 
second prediction with more teaching about 
discipleship, much of it somewhat disparate 
and linked by catchword connections. The 
first unit, in vv. 33-7, concerns the importance 
of humility and the meaning of true greatness. 
As in ch. 8, the teaching is provoked by a brief 
note indicating the disciples’ failure to grasp the 
true significance of what it means to be a fol- 
lower of the crucified one (vv. 33-4, cf. 8:33). 
This motif may well reflect Mark’s own con- 
cerns in developing the negative portrait 
of the disciples, though the reference to 


Capernaum in v. 33, which scarcely fits the 
wider context in Mark of Jesus passing through 
Galilee to Judea (9:30; 10:1), may imply the pres- 
ence of a tradition here. The kernel of the sec- 
tion is the saying on the first and the last and the 
supreme importance of becoming a servant of 
all (v. 35). The saying is a popular one and recurs 
elsewhere in the tradition (Mk 10:43—-4; Mt 23:11; 
Lk 22:26). For Mark, its significance is further 
developed in 10:41-5. The word for ‘servant’ 
here is perhaps better translated as ‘slave’. The 
saying thus advocates a total reversal of the 
values of contemporary society: all that is 
regarded as valuable and honoured in human 
society is here called into question, and the 
Christian must adopt the role of the lowest 
and most despised member of the social 
community. 

This is then illustrated by the saying about 
the child (vv. 36-7). The saying here is a doublet 
of the similar saying in 10:15. The interpretation 
is disputed. Matthew clearly takes the child as 
an example to be imitated, in particular as an 
example of humility (cf. Mt 18:3). This suffers 
from some problems: children are not necessar- 
ily always humble; further, children in the 
ancient world were not necessarily as highly 
valued as they have become in contemporary 
Western society. Rather, children were consid- 
ered to be of very low status and of little value. 
Hence it is more likely that v. 36 sets up the 
child as an example of the object of the disciples’ 
action: in their role as servants, they are to be 
slaves of all, even to the most lowly and least 
esteemed members of society, i.e. children. In so 
doing they will be serving Jesus, and by impli- 
cation, God Himself (v. 37). The last saying is 
developed elsewhere in relation to Christian 
missionaries (cf. Lk 10:16; Mt 10:40-2, and per- 
haps Mt 25:31-46), but the idea that in helping 
the poor, one is helping God is well rooted in 
Jewish tradition (cf. Prov 19:17). 

The small pericope about the strange exorcist 
follows (vv. 38-40). The story may well reflect 
problems experienced in the later Christian 
church (cf. Acts 19:13-17). The reaction of Jesus 
portrayed here is surprisingly open, and diamet- 
rically opposed to its Q parallel (cf. Lk 11:23) in 
its attitude to the neutral and those not expli- 
citly committed to the Christian cause: here 
anyone who is not an active opponent is 
regarded as ‘one of us’; in the Q version, neu- 
trality is condemned fiercely. The story con- 
demns any factionalism or triumphalism 
within the body of those who would be follow- 
ers of Jesus. Just as faith is ultimately a gift and 
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not an achievement (cf. 9:24), so what in the end 
matters is not church allegiance but allegiance 
to Jesus: the exorcist still carries out his exor- 
cisms in the name of Jesus. Mark thus has a 
much more open-ended ecclesiology than, say, 
Matthew does. For Mark, what is crucial is the 
issue of Christology, the person of Jesus. Every- 
thing else is subordinate to that. 

The story is followed by a series of sayings, at 
times only loosely connected by means of 
catchwords. The first saying (v. 41) may have 
continued after v. 37 originally, though there is 
also a catchword link with wv. 38—40 via the use 
of the word ‘name’. But the saying here does 
represent a shift from v. 37 in that the recipient 
of the action is no longer the child but the 
Christian disciple or missionary (as in the par- 
allels to v. 37). The word ‘Christ’ here seems to 
be used as virtually a proper name, with all idea 
of its titular sense (cf. 1:1) forgotten. In its pre- 
sent form, therefore, the saying must reflect the 
vocabulary and thought of early Christians and 
not Jesus. For Mark, the saying perhaps con- 
tinues the thought of vv. 38-40: any positive 
service, however small and insignificant, will 
be rewarded. Plaudits cannot be reserved for 
an in-group of privileged ‘church’ members. 

The reverse side of the idea of reward is that 
of punishment and this is developed in the 
series of sayings in vv. 42-8, linked by the com- 
mon use of the verb ‘cause to stumble’ (Greek 
skandalizo). The first saying (v. 42) picks up from 
v. 41 the motif of treatment given to Christian 
disciples: the ‘child’ from before has become a 
‘little one who believes’, clearly a Christian dis- 
ciple. (Some, but not all, MSS have ‘believe in 
me’ here: this would then be one of the very 
rare occasions in the synoptics, and the only 
instance in Mark, where Jesus is the object of 
faith. More typically for Mark, Jesus points away 
from himself to God as the important object of 
faith.) Here the threat of judgement is probably 
directed at other Christian disciples (rather than, 
as some have suggested, persecutors of the 
Christian movement): the saying is a warning 
to followers of Jesus, not comfort for disciples 
threatened by opponents. In vv. 43-8 the atten- 
tion shifts from the danger of causing others to 
stumble to the dangers of causing oneself to 
stumble (i.e. to threaten one’s Christian com- 
mitment). In a series of vivid metaphors (which 
are only metaphors!), Mark’s Jesus stresses the 
extreme nature of the self-sacrifice to which the 
would-be disciple is called. The thought is in 
general similar to 8:34-7: the true ‘life’ of the 
Christian is far greater than the old life, or even 
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physical life itself, and can call for the ultimate 
in self-sacrifice at the physical level. The alter- 
native is to be ‘thrown into Gehenna’ (wv. 43, 45, 
47), a valley near Jerusalem used as a rubbish 
dump which became a symbol for the place 
of the future destruction of the wicked. The 
unquenchable fire of v. 48 (several MSS repeat 
v. 48 in vv. 44, 46) is probably that which 
destroys: there is no idea of eternal torment 
and punishment. 

The last two verses of the complex (vv. 49-50) 
are obscure and the connection of thought 
(beyond the catchwords ‘fire’ and ‘salt’) not 
clear. The image of v. 49 (‘salted with fire’) is 
notoriously uncertain. It is possible that both 
fire and salt are seen as images of purification. 
Elsewhere in the NT, fire is seen as a process 
which can be destructive but also purifying (cf. 1 
Pet 1:7). The same may be implied here: the 
physical dangers to which the Christian disciple 
is exposed can also act as a purifying agent. The 
appended sayings about salt in v. 50 defy clear 
exegesis. The general thought may be that 
Christian disciples must continually show their 
true nature as followers of Jesus, otherwise they 
will be rejected. The final exhortation to live at 
peace with each other recalls the original occa- 
sion of the whole complex: disputes about rela- 
tive superiority within the community are no 
part of the life of followers of Jesus who must 
live harmoniously (‘at peace’) with one another. 


(10:112) Divorce The next section is some- 
what loosely appended and might appear a little 
out of place in a wider context dealing with 
specifically Christian discipleship. Some have 
even suggested that 10:1-31 constitutes a small 
preformed household code on the themes of 
marriage, children, and possessions (cf. Col 
3:18-4:11; Eph 5:21-6:9). However, this is not 
necessary: what is presented here is in some 
ways the ideal for the Christian disciple and 
the section is not out of place within the 
broader context of 8:34-10:45. 

Jesus is asked about the legitimacy of divorce. 
The question is in many ways an artificial one 
coming from Pharisees, since Jewish law clearly 
assumed that divorce was legitimate, the only 
discussion being what were the proper grounds 
for divorce. (The divorce legislation in Deut 
24:1-2 is very vague as to the grounds for 
divorce and deals more with the procedures of 
the divorce itself.) Yet if, as seems likely, Jesus 
did express himself very negatively about the 
whole principle of divorce (it is very deeply 
embedded in the tradition: see 1 Cor 7:10, as 


well as what is probably a Q tradition in Lk 
16:18/Mt 5:32), some such question must have 
arisen in Jesus’ own ministry. Jesus’ reply goes 
behind the divorce legislation of Deut 24 to 
the principle of creation itself. He claims that 
divorce was only instituted as a concession to 
human failure and that the ideal is life-long, 
monogamous marriage. Although this could 
be interpreted as an attack on the law, it is not 
presented as such here. Nor is it necessarily an 
attack to demand greater strictness than the law 
technically presupposes. (Further, some of the 
Qumran texts adopt a position very similar to 
that of Jesus here, and no one could accuse the 
Qumran sectarians of playing loose with 
the law!) Nevertheless, an important part of the 
law is here relativized, and this shows the great 
authority implicitly claimed by Jesus. Yet it is 
important too to note what is proposed. Jesus’ 
saying is not necessarily a legal ruling which 
brooks no exception (as it has frequently been 
taken). Rather, it sets up an ideal, and puts 
forward the divine purpose in marriage. It is 
an ideal for the Eschaton. (In Jewish thought 
the end-time was often conceived as represent- 
ing a return to the primeval conditions of the 
creation period.) But in a fallen world, that ideal 
is frequently not met. To apply Jesus’ sayings 
to this situation as a legal ruling forbidding 
divorce under all circumstances is probably 
the worst kind of legalism: in the teaching of 
Jesus, any ideals of the eschatological kingdom 
would always have to be tempered by the over- 
riding concerns of compassion and love. 

In an ‘appendix’, Mark’s Jesus spells out to the 
disciples further implications of what he has said. 
In one way the teaching here is strange, since the 
issue no longer seems to be that of divorce as 
such, but of remarriage after divorce. Here any 
such remarriage is branded as adultery. (Further, 
the parallel formulation in v. 12, placing a 
woman’s action in divorcing her husband along- 
side a man divorcing his wife, presupposes the 
conditions of Roman law: in Jewish law a woman 
had no such right to institute divorce proceed- 
ings.) We may have here a saying of the early 
church, seeking to interpret the Jesus tradition in 
relation to the concrete problems faced by Chris- 
tians in the world. The NT generally does appear 
to ban remarriage after divorce (cf. Lk 16:18; Mt 
5:32). Again, whether that should be taken as rigid 
and eternal legislation for a fallen world seems 
rather doubtful. 


(10:13-16) The Children This small section is 
often taken as composite: vv. 14c + 15 seem to 


interrupt a story about the importance of receiv- 
ing children with a saying requiring being like 
children. This pericope was also used later in 
the early church to justify the practice of infant 
baptism. Such an application in a later situation 
is quite natural, but is not hinted at explicitly by 
Mark, and would clearly be totally anachronis- 
tic at the level of Jesus. The saying in v. 15 forms 
a doublet with 9:37 and many have regarded the 
latter context as more appropriate. As noted 
there, the idea of a child as an example to 
imitate is not easy to interpret. Children in the 
ancient world were of the lowest status in soci- 
ety (see MK 9:36-7). Perhaps though this is pre- 
cisely what Mark (unlike Matthew) has in mind. 
The Kingdom is for those who are like children 
in the ancient world, i.e. the poor, the hungry, 
the dispossessed, those without rights and with- 
out any esteem amongst their contemporaries. 
Followers of Jesus can only receive the king- 
dom, i.e. accept God’s rule as king, if they too 
become like this: they too must recognize their 
radical dependence on God for all that they 
have and all that they are, and they must give 
up all claims to rights over others in the world, a 
theme which will be developed further in vv. 
35-45. Taken in this way, the saying in v. 15 is 
not so out of place within wv. 13-16: only if 
disciples become like children in this sense can 
they be ‘received’ by Jesus, i.e. become true 
followers of the crucified one. As such, the 
pericope is also firmly in place within the 
broader context of the general teaching on dis- 
cipleship in 8:34-10:45. 


(10:17-31) Riches and Possessions The sec- 
tion is again composite. The story of the rich 
young man (vv. 17-22) has been expanded by 
further sayings about wealth and/or the diffi- 
culty of entering the kingdom (vv. 23-7), fol- 
lowed by promises about the rewards due to 
disciples (vv. 28-31). However, the sayings are so 
closely related in one way (though significantly 
different in another) that it is hard to envisage 
totally independent traditions being used here: 
more probably, Mark has expanded the earlier 
tradition in his own way to develop the themes 
of particular concern to him. 

The kernel of the section is the story of the 
rich young man. The evident embarrassment 
caused to later Christians (e.g. Matthew!) by 
the story in which Jesus appears implicitly to 
reject the notion that he himself is ‘good’ sug- 
gests that we have here a genuine tradition. 
(Matthew, for example, rewrites the story to 
have the man ask Jesus ‘what good thing must 
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I do?’) The man asks about how to ‘inherit 
eternal life’, probably meaning the same as to 
enter the kingdom. (The vocabulary of ‘eternal 
life’, or life of the age to come, is rare in the 
synoptics, though it is greatly developed in the 
fourth gospel.) Jesus’ first reply cites the second 
half of the Decalogue (but replacing ‘Do not 
covet’ with ‘Do not defraud’), focusing on 
those commandments which concern human 
relationships. The young man’s reply indicates 
that he realizes that obeying the letter of the law 
is not enough, but his further question (‘What 
more must I do?’) perhaps suggests that he is 
still thinking in terms of a measurable human 
achievement. Jesus’ reply indicates that no such 
measuring is appropriate: the demand of dis- 
cipleship is total and absolute. 

In the case of the young man, the barrier to 
his total commitment is evidently his wealth. 
However, the further development in the 
teaching now extends the difficulty experi- 
enced by rich people in responding to Jesus’ 
call to the difficulty experienced by all. Hence 
v. 24 says how hard it is for anyone to enter the 
kingdom. This is then illustrated by the hyper- 
bolic (and perhaps partly humorous) image of 
the camel and the eye of the needle—though 
now reverting to the question of riches again. 
(The slight confusion—is it hard for the rich, or 
for all, to enter the kingdom?—is what has 
probably led to some scribes adding a phrase 
in v. 24 to make it apply only to those ‘who 
trust in riches’.) Entry into new life is thus 
ultimately not a matter of any human achieve- 
ment or merit at all. It is in one way impossible 
for anyone with their own resources to enter 
the kingdom. In the end, it is all a matter of 
divine grace (v. 27). 

Yet the consequences of the commitment req- 
uired of the disciple are not lost. Those who give 
up everything will be rewarded. And indeed 
Mark’s Jesus here implies that there will be rew- 
ard both in this life and in the age to come. The 
reference to the rewards in this life indicate that, 
even though Christians have given up family and 
possessions now, they will experience a new 
family and a new social community, i.e. in the 
church. Mark thus paints a rather different pic- 
ture from the Q tradition where (at least some) 
Christians appear to give up all social ties and 
adopt a wandering life-style with no settled com- 
munity existence (the so-called ‘wandering cha- 
rismatics’: cf. the mission charge in Matthew and 
Luke). In Mark, Christians are assured of a place 
in a new social community. However, two fea- 
tures of this new existence are notable. The list in 
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v. 30 of people/things which will be repaid to the 
disciple largely repeats the list in v. 29 of things 
surrendered; but (a) no ‘father’ reappears in v. 30, 
presumably because God is Father and cannot be 
duplicated; (b) v. 30 adds a reference to ‘persecu- 
tions’. This may reflect the situation of Mark’s 
community; alternatively, it may be a warning 
to them of things that may come. The final 
promise of ‘eternal life’ provides an inclusio with 
the start of this whole complex in v. 17 and the 
question of the young man about what he 
should do to obtain eternal life. 


(10:32—4) The Third Passion Prediction This 
is the most detailed of all the predictions and 
seems to have been written in the light of the 
details of the passion narrative (a Jewish trial 
preceding a Roman trial, followed by a mockery 
involving spitting etc.). As before, the ‘Son of 
Man’ reference, and the inclusion of a predic- 
tion of ‘resurrection’, remain constant. v. 32 is a 
little obscure: how are the amazement and the 
fear related? And are there two groups of 
people intended here, or one? Jesus is ‘on the 
way’, ‘going ahead’ of his disciples. In one sense 
he is simply on a road, but in a deeper sense he 
is also on the ‘way’ that leads to Jerusalem 
which for Mark is the place of suffering and 
death. Jesus is thus on the way of the cross, 
and this perhaps is part of the reason why 
those who ‘follow’ in this way where Jesus 
‘goes ahead’ are ‘afraid’. 


(10:35-45) True Service Once again the pas- 
sion prediction is followed by a feature showing 
the failure of the disciples to understand the full 
implications of Jesus’ teaching about his future 
suffering (cf. 8:32; 9:33). Here it is a more 
extended pericope, the story of the request of 
James and John for the chief seats in the coming 
kingdom. The two disciples ask for positions of 
glory. Jesus’ reply is at first a question, asking if 
they can share his cup and baptism. The image 
is not explicit but probably refers to intense 
suffering and death. The ‘cup’ is used in the 
OT to refer to divine punishment (cf. Ps 75:8), 
though such ideas are probably too specific 
here, and the image may simply refer to great 
suffering (cf. 14:36). The verb ‘baptize’ can refer 
to being overwhelmed or flooded with cata- 
strophes (cf. Ps 42:7; Isa 43:2 for a similar idea, 
if not the word). James and John’s first reply is 
‘we can’, perhaps an indication for Mark’s 
readers of their (past?) martyrdoms. (James 
was killed very early: cf. Acts 12:2; John’s fate 
is less certain and the traditions vary, some 


having him live to an old age, other having 
him martyred, though the latter are admittedly 
very late.) However, Jesus’ reply to them puts 
their apparent acknowledgement into another 
light. They perhaps have accepted suffering as 
simply a temporary prelude to more assured 
glory. Jesus tells them that suffering will indeed 
await them, but future glory is not, and cannot, 
be assured: it is a matter of God’s grace. There 
may indeed be an element of savage irony here 
too: James and John have asked to be at Jesus’ 
‘right’ and ‘left’—for Mark’s readers there is per- 
haps an echo of the two robbers, one on Jesus’ 
right and one on his left, on their crosses. That 
in some sense is Jesus’ glory. (Cf. the fourth 
gospel where this is more explicit.) Perhaps 
then they really ‘do not know what [they] are 
asking’ when they make their request! 

As before, the motif of the disciples’ failure to 
understand leads on to further teaching by 
Jesus. Here it is on the significance of service. 
True greatness lies not in having a position of 
authority over others, but in being the slave of 
all, a theme that has dominated all Jesus’ teach- 
ing about discipleship in this section of the 
gospel. And as a final clinching argument, 
Jesus adduces himself as an example in his role 
as Son of Man: the Son of Man himself came 
not to be served but to serve. By implication, 
any follower of the Son of Man can do no less. 

The final half-verse (10:45b) comprises the 
famous ransom saying and has given rise to 
intense debate. It is one of the very few verses 
in the synoptics where Jesus gives any kind 
of interpretation of his death. Its authenticity 
is much disputed, as is the precise meaning of 
virtually every word in the saying. The saying is 
almost certainly pre-Markan: it assumes that 
Jesus’ death is unique, and yet Mark uses it in 
a context where Jesus sets himself up as an 
example to be imitated by others. The back- 
ground is often taken to be Isa 53, with Jesus 
here setting himself up as the suffering servant 
of this Servant Song, offering his life as a sin 
offering for others. This is, however, unconvin- 
cing. The linguistic parallels between this verse 
and Isa 53 are virtually non-existent. Jesus is 
not here called ‘servant’; nor is the language of 
‘ransom’ the same semantically as that of ‘sin 
offering’. The present verse does not even men- 
tion ‘sin’ as such. The word ‘ransom’ (Gk. lutron) 
is in fact used very widely, sometimes in rela- 
tion to prices being paid, e.g. as the price paid to 
compensate for a crime, as the money equiva- 
lent to the sacrifice of the first-born child, as the 
money paid to buy back prisoners of war. 


Hence the idea in later Christian theology of 
Jesus’ death as some kind of price that is paid 
(e.g. for sin). But the word is also used without 
any idea of a specific price paid: thus God’s 
deliverance of his people in the Exodus is 
frequently referred to as his ‘ransoming’ or 
‘redeeming’ the people of God, with no idea of 
any price being paid. This may be the under- 
lying idea here: Jesus’ death is presented as in 
some way the rescue, or redemption, of the new 
people of God. Why this needs a death is not 
spelt out. Strictly speaking, the preposition 
translated in the NRSV as ‘for’ (Greek anti) 
means ‘instead of’: hence ideas of substitution- 
ary atonement which have been read into, or 
out of, this verse. But this is by no means nece- 
ssary. The word may simply mean ‘on behalf 
of’, ‘for the benefit of’ (like the Greek prepos- 
ition huper, which is the most commonly used 
NT word in this context). Jesus’ saying here thus 
evokes the idea of a new people of God to be 
created and formed as a result of his life and 
death. Further, it is by virtue of his role as Son of 
Man, as the one who must suffer but who will 
then be vindicated, that this will be achieved. 
The saying coheres well with a number of other 
elements which are firmly embedded in the 
tradition (e.g. Jesus’ choice of exactly twelve 
disciples, perhaps symbolizing the new Israel), 
and hence may well be genuine. 


(10:46-5) Blind Bartimaeus Mark finishes this 
long section of teaching about discipleship as it 
started, with a story about the healing of a blind 
person. As with 8:22—6, this story here almost 
certainly represents an acted parable: the grant- 
ing of physical sight to Bartimaeus symbolizes 
the true ‘insight’ which is necessary for any 
disciple of Jesus. Thus the consequence of the 
miracle is presented in language that is almost 
certainly deliberately evocative: the miracle is 
due to Bartimaeus’ ‘faith’ which is said to have 
‘saved’ him, i.e. not only healed him physically 
but also brought a much deeper and more 
profound ‘salvation’; and Bartimaeus then 
‘follows’ Jesus ‘on the way’: this is the language 
of discipleship, and Mark’s wording is almost 
certainly meant to suggest that Bartimaeus 
becomes a full disciple, ‘following’ Jesus on the 
way which Jesus treads, i.e. the way of the cross. 
It may also be significant that, before he is 
healed, Bartimaeus calls out to Jesus as ‘Son of 
David’ (v. 47). This is a rare term in Mark (used 
elsewhere only in 12:35-7, and there somewhat 
negatively), and may be intended to be syn- 
onymous with Messiah. The latter is the term 
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Peter uses in 8:29, and Mark may by his story 
indicate that this is partly correct, but does 
not express the fullest truth about Jesus. (See 
MK 8:29.) Similarly here, Bartimaeus when blind 
addresses Jesus as Son of David. As such he is 
partly correct, and certainly shows a sufficient 
degree of faith to enable Jesus’ miracle to 
take place. But the fuller sight—and the deeper 
insight into who Jesus really is—follows as a 
divine gift. Only then does Bartimaeus become 
a full disciple, ‘following’ Jesus ‘on the way’. 


Ministry in Jerusalem 

The Passion narrative in Mark is usually adjudged 
to start at ch. 14, but there is a real sense in which 
it can be said to start here at the start of ch. 11. 
Jesus now arrives in the city of Jerusalem, the 
goal of his journey ‘on the way’, and for Mark, 
Jerusalem is supremely the place of opposition 
and hostility, culminating in Jesus’ death. The 
cross thus now dominates the story. In Mark’s 
account, Jesus’ time in Jerusalem occupies appar- 
ently one hectic week only (giving rise to the 
Christian liturgical celebration of Holy Week). 
In fact it seems very likely that Mark has tele- 
scoped things: Jesus seems to be well known in 
the city (cf. 14:3) and says that he has been teach- 
ing continuously in the Temple (‘day after day’ 
14:49). John’s gospel implies a much longer stay 
in the city and this seems historically much more 
plausible. The same may also be implied in some 
details of the story that now follows. 


(11:1-11) The Triumphal Entry Jesus enters the 
city in a deliberately unusual way—on a don- 
key. The later evangelists clearly regard the 
event as an explicit messianic claim by Jesus, 
fulfilling the prophecy of Zech 9:9. Mark’s 
understanding of the event is not quite so cer- 
tain. Any reference to Zech 9 is at best implicit, 
as the verse is not cited here. Mark probably 
regarded the crowds’ acclamation of Jesus as 
implying an acclamation of him as Messiah, 
but again it is not quite explicit: they welcome 
the ‘one who comes in the name of the Lord’, 
and also the coming kingdom of David, which 
is almost, but not quite, the same as the coming 
king. (Matthew and Luke make things more 
explicit here.) Mark probably does understand 
Jesus’ action as implying a royal status, but as 
with the messianic secret generally, the true 
nature of Jesus’ kingship has yet to be revealed: 
it will become far more explicit as the cross 
approaches (see esp. ch. 15). 

The earlier details of the story are also ambi- 
guous. The incident about finding the ass may 
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imply a miracle, though this is again rather 
cryptic here. The words of the disciples (NRSV 
‘the Lord needs it’) are also ambiguous. The 
Greek word for NRSV’s ‘Lord’ is kyrios, which 
can be translated as simply ‘master’ or ‘owner’. 
Nowhere else does Mark clearly refer to Jesus as 
‘Lord’ in a Christologically significant way 
(though see MK 7:28), so the word here may 
simply mean ‘our master’, or ‘its [the ass’s] 
owner’. 

As far as historicity is concerned, the story is 
clearly deeply embedded in the tradition, being 
present in all four gospels. Some kind of (veiled) 
messianic claim seems to be implied: coming 
into the city on an ass (rather than walking) was 
highly unusual, and riding on an ass was a royal 
prerogative. On the other hand, it is odd that 
the incident is never referred to in the trial 
narratives, where the issue is explicitly that of 
the possible messianic/royal status of Jesus. Fur- 
ther, the incident seems to have provoked no 
reaction at all from the Roman authorities, des- 
pite the charged atmosphere of the Passover 
season. It has, however, often been noted that 
the actions of the crowds (waving palm 
branches, and using words from one of the so- 
called Hallel psalms, Ps 118) is reminiscent of 
actions prescribed for the Feast of either Taber- 
nacles (in the autumn) or Dedication (in the 
winter). It may therefore be that, if the incident 
is historical, it took place rather earlier than 
Mark’s chronology implies. Hence Jesus may 
have arrived in Jerusalem much earlier than 
the one week prior to his death as suggested 
by Mark (cf. also above) and by later Christian 
tradition. 

The crowds cry ‘Hosanna’, literally ‘Save 
now!’ Such a meaning appears to have been 
lost to Mark (and to later Christian liturgy) 
where the phrase ‘Hosanna in the Highest’, vir- 
tually meaningless if translated literally, beco- 
mes simply a general cry of jubilation. 


(11:12-26) The Temple and the Fig-Tree The 
two incidents which now follow, the cleansing 
of the temple and the cursing of the fig-tree, 
constitute the most famous example of Mark’s 
‘sandwiching’ technique: the story of the inci- 
dent in the temple is sandwiched between the 
two halves of the story of the fig-tree. By this 
device, Mark clearly wants the one story to 
interpret the other. Hence the fig tree incident 
provides the hermeneutical key for the temple 
account, at least as far as Mark is concerned. 
Thus for Mark, Jesus’ action in the temple is 
probably not a cleansing (as it is traditionally 


described), but a ‘cursing’, a final and definitive 
act of judgement against the temple and, per- 
haps, Israel. 

The fig-tree incident has always caused prob- 
lems in relation to questions of historicity. Jesus’ 
action here seems highly arbitrary, and a point- 
less act of gratuitous destruction. It is even 
compounded by the fact that the tree has no 
figs and yet it is not even the season for figs 
(v. 13)! Given all these problems, it is very hard 
to trace any such incident back to Jesus’ own 
ministry. Probably we have here a symbolic 
narrative, acting as some kind of acted parable, 
the historical roots of which are lost com- 
pletely. What lies behind it may be passages in 
the OT which speak of God looking for figs 
from his fig-tree, a metaphor used to refer to 
Israel and her proper response to God (cf. Jer 
8:13); also the image of the fig-tree in fruit is 
used to represent Israel in the messianic age. 
The fruitless tree thus represents Israel who 
should have welcomed her Messiah, Jesus; yet 
when Jesus comes to the heart of Israel, Jerusa- 
lem and the temple, he is rejected, and the tree 
has no fruit: the result is inevitably judgement. 

The temple incident is thus, for Mark, to be 
taken in the same way as a symbolic judgement 
on the temple and on Israel. The national 
dimension is then clearly highlighted in the 
version of the words placed on Jesus’ lips: quot- 
ing Isa 56:7 he says that the temple should 
have been a house of prayer for all the nations. 
(Matthew and Luke both omit the last phrase.) 
Set in these terms, the action of Jesus places him 
on a collision course with Israel herself, and so 
it is not surprising that the outcome is the 
renewal of the plot to kill Jesus by the chief 
priests and scribes (v. 18, cf. 3:6). 

Exactly what lay behind this for Jesus is less 
certain. Some have argued that he had in mind 
only the renewal of the temple in the new age: 
his action is thus simply a prophetic sign claim- 
ing that the new age had all but arrived (Sanders 
1985). This, however, does not really explain why 
such an action would have been offensive to 
the authorities (if indeed it was) and why then 
it led to the plot to have Jesus killed. Others 
have sought to argue that Jesus was attacking 
the exploitation and oppression of the poor 
which the temple system engendered. The issue 
is debated, but there does seem to be some 
evidence to suggest that the temple authorities, 
and the whole system, did lead in many cases to 
the poor being exploited, poor priests being 
robbed by richer ones, etc. Hence Jesus’ protest 
may have been against the priestly aristocracy, 


rather than against the whole Jewish nation. In 
that case, the move by the authorities against 
Jesus might become rather more plausible: Jesus 
and his teaching, especially if it was engendering 
popular support among the masses, may have 
been seen as a threat by the upper social classes 
to the status quo which enabled them to enjoy 
their position. 

The fig tree ‘incident’ provides the occasion 
for further teaching on the importance, and 
power, of faith and prayer. The saying about 
moving mountains (v. 23) is proverbial and 
appears elsewhere in the tradition, as does the 
saying about the unlimited power of prayer 
(v. 24, cf. Lk 11:9-10; Jn 14:13). Yet such prayer 
can only be effective in a context of faith, which 
perhaps rules out such petitionary prayer being 
a licence for anything. The saying in v. 25 on 
forgiveness is very close to Mt 6:14 (as well as 
the petition for forgiveness in the Lord’s Prayer), 
and this may have led some scribes to add v. 26 
in some MSS, which is virtually identical to Mt 
6:15. 


(11:27-33) Jesus Authority Mark follows the 
incident in the temple with a series of contro- 
versy stories, similar to 2:1-3:6, showing Jesus 
debating with the various groups of Judaism, 
though unlike the earlier series, the issue now 
is mostly Jesus’ teaching rather than his actions. 
The first story brings all the Jewish leaders on to 
the stage, asking about the source of his author- 
ity in doing ‘these things’ (v. 28; in Mark’s con- 
text this probably refers to the temple incident, 
though it may have had a much wider reference 
earlier in the tradition, referring to Jesus’ teach- 
ing and other activity in general). Jesus replies 
with a counter-question (a feature typical of 
many debates among Jewish teachers), throw- 
ing the issue back and asking his questioners 
what they thought about John the Baptist. This 
is somewhat surprising: in Mark’s narrative 
John scarcely figures as a person in his own 
right with his own ‘ministry’ amongst the Jews 
of the time: rather, he simply comes on to the 
stage to point forward to Jesus (see MK 1:3-8). 
Similarly his fate prefigures Jesus’ coming fate 
(see MK 9:11-13). Perhaps we have here a reflec- 
tion of Jesus’ own strong belief that his work 
was very closely tied to that of John (as prob- 
ably his decision to be baptized by John also 
indicates). The Jews’ musings indicate John’s 
great popularity among the masses (cf. Mk 1:5). 
Jesus’ final statement is thoroughly in line with 
the whole of Mark’s presentation so far. Just as 
there are no authenticating signs (cf. 8:11-12), so 
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too there are no verifiable claims or assertions 
to back Jesus up. Within a context of faith, Jesus’ 
claims can be accepted; without such a context, 
such claims would be fruitless—hence Jesus’ 
refusal to speak. 


(12:1-12) The Wicked Husbandmen The sense 
of hostile debate continues, though here Jesus 
takes the initiative by telling a parable, the par- 
able of the wicked husbandmen. Clearly it illus- 
trates the rejection by Israel of God and his 
messengers down the ages. As it now stands in 
Mark, the parable is a clear allegory. The lan- 
guage of the opening description of the vine- 
yard clearly echoes the language of Isa 5:1-2 
which itself is an allegory of Israel and her 
dealings with YHWH. The first messengers rep- 
resent the prophets sent by God, all of whom 
suffer rejection and violence. Finally the last 
messenger is the Son, clearly for Mark Jesus as 
the Son of God, and the killing of the Son 
prefigures Jesus’ own death. The parable thus 
expresses divine judgement against Israel for 
her rejection of God’s Son. The story seems so 
heavily allegorized—and_ Christianized—that 
many have regarded it as a creation of the 
early church in toto. However, the story does fit 
well into the social situation of Galilee at the 
time of Jesus, when many tenant farmers suf- 
fered at the hands of absentee landlords who 
demanded crippling returns from the land by 
way of rent. The resentment and anger of the 
tenants in the story reflects this situation well. 
It is thus possible that the parable goes back to 
Jesus. Whether the implied identification of 
Jesus as the ‘son’ is also genuine is less easy to 
guage. The idea of God as Father is deeply 
embedded in the Jesus tradition; but how Chris- 
tologically significant this is at the level of Jesus 
is harder to assess: so much of the Jesus trad- 
ition assumes that others also share, or can 
share, Jesus’ relation to God as son to Father 
(cf. the Lord’s Prayer, Lk 11:2). For Mark, how- 
ever, Jesus qua Son is unique, and Jesus’ sonship 
is seen most clearly in his suffering and death 
(cf. 15:39). 

An appended saying in vv. 10-11 cites Ps 
117:22-3 LXX. The text is cited elsewhere in the 
NT (cf. Acts 4:11; 1 Pet 2:7), and the image of the 
stone applied to Jesus (using Isa 8:14; 28:16) is 
also attested (Rom 9:32; 1 Pet 2:6-8). The pres- 
ence of the saying here is almost certainly due 
to the early church, if not Mark himself, adding 
a note predicting the resurrection as well as 
Jesus’ death: the rejected stone becomes the 
chief cornerstone (it is not clear if this is the 
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main stone in the foundations or the stone at 
the apex of the arch). 

The reaction of the audience is intelligible, 
but also noteworthy here: whatever 4:11-12 
implies, it cannot mean that parables for out- 
siders are totally unintelligible gibberish! The 
audience here ‘understand’ at one level all too 
well what, or perhaps better who, the parable is 
getting at. 411-12 must then mean that such 
people do not in a deeper sense ‘see’ or ‘hear’, 
i.e. they do not respond in faith to the challenge 
posed by Jesus. Instead they persist in their 
hardness of heart by further resolving to try 
and arrest him. 


(12:13-17) A Question about Tax The story of 
mounting hostility continues with a series of 
incidents where Jesus deals with questions on 
specific topics posed by various different 
groups. The first concerns the payment of tax 
to the Roman authorities and is posed by an 
alliance of ‘Pharisees and Herodians’, a grouping 
recalling the earlier death plot in 3:6 and per- 
haps thereby indicating for Mark the (literally) 
mortal nature of the controversy and conflict 
that is taking place (cf. too 11:18). The question 
of the legitimacy of paying taxes to the Roman 
authorities was a very pressing one. The tax 
concerned was a poll tax imposed on all those 
in Judea, Samaria, and Idumea in 6 ce when 
these areas became a Roman province ruled 
by a procurator. It was deeply resented by the 
Jews, symbolizing as it did foreign interference 
in Jewish affairs. It led to active revolt in 6 cz 
under Judas the Galilean (cf. Acts 5:37), an event 
which, according to Josephus, led to the rise of 
the Zealot party in Judaism which was respon- 
sible for the Jewish revolt in 66-70 ce. (In fact it 
is unlikely that such a party existed in any 
organized form prior to the Jewish revolt; how- 
ever, it is likely that the simmering resentment 
which led ultimately to the revolt remained 
throughout this period.) 

The question is, according to Mark, clearly 
intended to trap Jesus. If he opposes paying the 
tax, the Roman authorities will arrest him; if he 
accepts it, he will lose popular support. The pre- 
cise meaning of Jesus’ answer has been much 
debated. As it stands, it is ambiguous. It enjoins 
paying Caesar what is Caesar's, and God what is 
God's, but does not clarify what is Caesars and 
what is God's. Certainly it does not specify whose 
the Roman poll tax is! The saying has sometimes 
been interpreted as implying a doctrine of two 
kingdoms—a secular and a religious realm, each 
with its own sphere of influence. This, however, 


seems unlikely, especially in a first-century Jewish 
context. More plausible is the interpretation that 
takes the second half of the saying as interpreting 
and radically qualifying the first half: Caesar is to 
be paid what is his, but this is only under the 
more universal presupposition and rubric that 
God as the all-mighty and all- powerful is owed 
supreme allegiance. If the claims of Caesar and 
God clash, then the claims of God must always 
have precedence. The saying thus does not give 
carte blanche to any claims of the state; but nor 
does it deny all claims of the state. Rather, it 
challenges the listener to work out how compet- 
ing claims of state and God have to be resolved in 
practice under the general rubric implicit in a 
monotheistic faith that God in the end must be 
supreme. 


(12:18-27) Resurrection The second question 
comes from Sadducees and concerns the issue 
of resurrection. The precise delineation of a 
‘party’ of Sadducees in the first century is not 
entirely clear. They seem to have been primarily 
members of the aristocratic, priestly families, 
and generally conservative in their views. Thus 
they adhered to the written law only, refusing to 
countenance innovation in later traditions (as 
espoused by the Pharisees); in particular, 
according to Josephus, they did not believe in 
a resurrection, perhaps because it was not men- 
tioned in the law itself. (Belief in a resurrection 
developed relatively late in Jewish history, 
appearing in the latest parts of the OT: cf. Dan 
12:2.) Jesus’ reply in Mark clearly sides with the 
Pharisaic viewpoint. (Cf. MK 2:16, 18; 7:3-4.) 

How far the story is historical is not clear. 
This is the only occasion in the synoptic trad- 
ition where Jesus debates with Sadducees. It 
would no doubt have been useful for later 
Christian claims about the resurrection of 
Jesus to be able to appeal to Jesus’ own support 
for at least the principle of resurrection in gen- 
eral. The story in its present form shows some 
signs of internal dislocation: Jesus’ first reply 
(v. 25) seems to focus on the manner of resur- 
rection life, whereas the second reply (vv. 26-7, 
slightly awkwardly appended with an extra 
introduction in v. 26) focuses on the fact of 
the resurrection. At the very least, an earlier 
tradition has probably been expanded in the 
Christian tradition history. Since the real ques- 
tion is the fact of the resurrection, it may be that 
the reply about the manner of resurrection life 
in v. 25 is a secondary expansion. 

The question posed by the Sadducees is in 
some ways an absurd one. The issue is the 


institution of levirate marriage (cf. Deut 25:5-10) 
which was designed to ensure that a man’s 
name would be preserved and his property 
inherited. It is uncertain whether such a practice 
was still current at this period. Jesus’ first reply 
simply states that resurrection life is qualita- 
tively different from present life, ‘like angels in 
heaven’. (For such a difference between present 
life and resurrection life, cf. 1 Cor 15:35-50; also 
1 Enoch 104:4; 2 Apoc. Bar. 5110.) The answer 
seems to be more at home in debates (possibly 
among Pharisees and/or Christians) about the 
precise nature of resurrection life, and does not 
seem to recognize the (deliberately) absurd 
nature of the situation posed by the question. 

Jesus’ second reply tackles more directly the 
real question of the Sadducees about the very 
possibility of resurrection itself. The argument 
appeals to the words of the OT (Ex 3:6) and 
claims that since God says he is the God of the 
patriarchs, and that he is the God of the living 
not the dead, the patriarchs must still be alive. 
The claim is somewhat artificial to modern ears, 
but would have been far less so in a first-century 
context. So too the argument itself is unrelated 
to the specific issue of resurrection as such (it 
could equally well justify a belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul: though for many Jews, full 
existence was assumed to require a body as well 
as any immaterial ‘soul’). Nevertheless the force 
of the argument is not lost completely and is 
not unrelated to the previous pericope, focusing 
as it does on God alone: if God is truly God, 
then as the God of the living he will not allow 
his care and concern for human beings to be 
destroyed by death. 


(12:28-34) The Greatest Commandments The 
third question posed to Jesus is unlike the pre- 
vious two in that the questioner appears not to 
be hostile. The person is a ‘scribe’, and unlike the 
scribes elsewhere in Mark, he is presented as 
friendly. This unusual picture indicates that we 
have a pre-Markan tradition here, a fact also 
suggested by the existence of what is probably 
an independent version of this tradition in Lk 
10:25-8. (Matthew may know both versions; 
there are a number of [relatively small] agree- 
ments between Matthew and Luke, hence the 
Lukan version may have belonged to Q.) Not- 
ably, in the other two gospels, the scribe is more 
hostile (‘testing’ Jesus: cf. Mt 22:35; Lk 10:25). 
The question concerns the ‘greatest’ com- 
mandment in the law. Such a question was 
not foreign to Judaism of the period and several 
sought to give one command which formed the 
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basis for the whole law and from which the rest 
of the law could be derived. (Cf. Hillel in b. Sabb. 
31a focusing on the Golden Rule of not doing to 
others what you would not want done to you, 
or T. Iss. 5:2; T. Dan. 5:3, as here, focusing on the 
love commands.) 

In the synoptic gospels, Jesus’ reply articu- 
lates the double love command—to love God 
and to love one’s neighbour. These are not 
peculiar to Jesus: both are taken from the OT 
law itself (Deut 6:5; Lev 19:18). However, each 
evangelist deals with the tradition in his own 
way. In Mark (unlike Matthew and Luke) the 
love commands are preceded by the words of 
the Shema (Deut 6:4), the great monotheistic 
confession of God’s uniqueness; also Mark fol- 
lows Jesus’ words by a response from the scribe 
which echoes, but also interprets, them by 
focusing on specific aspects of what Jesus has 
said. It looks then as if Mark’s version intends 
the scribe’s response to provide the hermeneut- 
ical key for the love commands. Here the words 
of the Shema are repeated (v. 32): clearly these 
words are not just seen as an introduction to the 
command to love God; rather, they evidently 
articulate for Mark a profound truth about the 
uniqueness of God, and this may reflect the way 
in which the tradition was being used in a more 
Hellenistic environment where polytheism was 
more of a live issue than in Jewish Israel. The 
scribe also takes up the love commands them- 
selves, summarizing Jesus’ words, but then add- 
ing that ‘this is much more important than all 
whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices’ (v. 33). The 
love commands are thus taken as ethical com- 
mands which far outweigh any cultic rites. Such 
an attitude is quite characteristic of Hellenistic 
Judaism of the period. 

(Mark’s version is thus rather different from 
Matthew’s, where the love command is taken as 
the basis from which the whole of the rest of the 
law can be derived, cf. Mt 22:40; it also differs 
from Luke’s version, where all attention is on 
the command to love one’s neighbour which is 
interpreted by the following parable of the 
Good Samaritan as referring to practical action 
to help all people, cf. Lk 10:29-37.) 

Such an attitude to the cult is of course not 
foreign to the OT (cf. Hos 6:6) and is at home in 
Judaism; yet the way in which this story in Mark 
follows closely on the story of the incident in the 
temple (11:15-19) suggests that the negative atti- 
tude to the cult expressed here is part of a broader 
polemic and negative attitude to the temple. 

The authenticity of the tradition is debated. 
Some have argued that the Jewish parallels to 
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Jesus’ sayings here suggest that the tradition 
originated in Hellenistic Jewish Christian cir- 
cles. However, the fact that Jesus’ teaching 
here is not unprecedented within Judaism by 
no means implies that it is thereby not genuine. 
Certainly the general attitude of enjoining 
exclusive focus on God alone, coupled with 
care and concern for one’s fellow human beings 
is thoroughly consistent with the rest of the 
Jesus tradition. Nevertheless, the radically differ- 
ent ways in which the double love command is 
interpreted in the three synoptic gospels should 
warn us against deducing too much too quickly 
about what this might imply about Jesus’ atti- 
tude to the rest of the Jewish law. 


(12:35-7) The Messiah and David In the 
fourth of the minicontroversy scenes, Jesus 
himself takes the initiative and poses the ques- 
tion about whether the Messiah can be, or must 
be, a ‘son of David’. The dialogue appears some- 
what cryptic: on the surface it is a theoretical 
discussion about ‘the Messiah’ without ever 
identifying who the Messiah might be—though 
no doubt Mark sees it as referring to Jesus! Such 
theoretical questioning about Jesus’ own person 
seems alien to his ministry and more in place at 
the level of Mark for whom the issue of Jesus’ 
identity is crucial (cf. 8:29). Also the messianic 
use of Ps 110 was widespread in early Christian- 
ity, but the existence of such use of Ps 110 in pre- 
Christian Judaism is difficult to establish. Thus 
the argument almost certainly reflects a post- 
Easter composition. 

Precisely what is implied here is not clear. 
Jesus raises the question whether the Messiah 
can be the son of David, and responds by citing 
Ps 110:1 where David (the assumed author) 
seems to refer to someone else as his ‘lord’. 
This someone else is taken as ‘the Messiah’, 
and the (rhetorical?) question is raised: if he 
is David’s ‘lord’, how can he be David’s 
son? It seems that ‘son’ and ‘lord’ are taken as 
incompatible. This might then reflect Christian 
attempts to defend the messiahship of Jesus in 
the face of objections that Jesus was not of 
Davidic descent. On the other hand, the notion 
that Jesus was a ‘son of David’ is attested else- 
where (albeit not strongly, cf. Mt 1; Lk 3:23-8; 
Rom 1:3-4) and is nowhere a matter of dispute. 
So too Mark records Jesus being addressed as 
‘Son of David’ without any hint of critique 
(10:47). It may therefore be that physical descent 
as such is not the issue: what is at stake is not 
Jesus’ genealogical credentials, but his authority: 
Jesus qua Messiah is not subservient to David, 


but is David’s lord. If so, the scene fits well into 
the present Markan story-line where the con- 
text is one of Jesus’ authority being constantly 
challenged in a situation of mounting hostility 
and rejection. 


(12:38-44) Warnings against Scribes Mark 
concludes this series of controversies with a 
brief tirade by Jesus against the scribes (vv. 38- 
40). Mark either does not know, or chooses to 
ignore, the longer series of woes against scribes 
and Pharisees which appears in Mt 23 and Lk 11 
(and which hence probably derives from Q). 
Here there is just a single woe, though covering 
at least two aspects: the scribes are accused of 
parading their status to curry human favour by 
wearing special clothes and claiming special 
seats in public places (vv. 38-9); they are also 
accused of exploiting widows financially (v. 40). 
The first accusation is the language of polemic 
and no doubt reflects as much the bitter divi- 
sions between Christians and Jewish leaders in 
the early Christian church. The charge of finan- 
cial impropriety is hard to assess. The care of 
widows (and orphans) in Jewish society was of 
paramount concern, so the charge here is a 
serious one. How far it was ever justified, or 
indeed why scribes as such should be singled 
out for mention, is not at all clear. (It has been 
suggested that perhaps some scribes acted as 
guardians or trustees of estates and took more 
than their fair share of profits.) 

Mark, however, vividly contrasts the behav- 
iour of the scribes with that of a widow who 
gives a gift for the temple (vv. 41-4). As noted 
already, women in Mark often function as role 
models, in contrast to men, for how true dis- 
ciples should behave (cf. 1:29-31). Here the 
woman’s gift is minute in monetary terms (it 
has been estimated to be about one sixty- fourth 
of a denarius, a day’s wage for a poorly paid 
labourer); but it is all she has and hence its value 
in God’s eyes is far greater than the value of 
anything put in by other, well-off people. Per- 
haps we are to see here both a negative and a 
positive example of the love command in prac- 
tice: the scribes’ behaviour indicates that their 
‘service’ to God is sham, and they seek only to 
profit themselves: they love neither God nor 
their neighbours. The widow gives her little 
which is her all: she is the one who is seen 
truly to love God. 

We should perhaps also note another pos- 
sible interpretation of this story, i.e. that it is an 
implied critique of the social situation (and of 
the socially powerful who exploit the situation) 


which compels a poor widow to give all that 
she has and impoverish herself. However, the 
final saying of Jesus implies no such critique by 
referring to the compulsion the widow is under: 
rather it seems to refer to her act as a free act of 
generosity which as such is commended. 


The Apocalyptic Discourse 


In ch. 13 Mark records an extended block of 
teaching by Jesus, the so-called Markan Apoca- 
lypse, where Jesus looks to the future and pre- 
dicts what is in store for his followers. Such 
predictions are a standard feature of much so- 
called ‘apocalyptic’ writing. For the authors of 
such texts, the predictions are placed on the lips 
of a figure in the past so that what is ostensibly a 
prediction of what is to come in the future is in 
fact for the reader often partly a reference to 
what has already happened. The same is prob- 
ably the case here: Mark’s Jesus looks forward; 
but for Mark and his readers, part at least of 
what is predicted has already happened. This 
serves to confirm the conviction that what is 
still future for Mark and his readers will indeed 
happen. Part of the problem of the chapter is to 
know exactly where the speech switches from 
Mark’s past or present to his future. 

Another stock problem of the interpretation 
of the chapter is to know what general message 
Mark is trying to convey. Jesus’ predictions take 
the form not just of exhortations to be vigilant 
because the End may come at any time (cf. vv. 
33-7), but also warnings not to get too excited 
and think that the End is imminent when cer- 
tain events take place (this is the thrust of at 
least vv. 5-8, 9-13, 21-3). This then creates con- 
siderable tension in interpreting the discourse 
as a whole. Is Mark’s Jesus trying to encourage 
eschatological awareness and enthusiasm, or is 
he trying to dampen it down? The line taken in 
this commentary will be that the latter is the 
dominant motif (it certainly occupies more 
space). But maybe precisely by dampening 
down some sorts of enthusiasm, in particular 
by pointing away from the likelihood of any 
preliminary signs to the coming of the End, and 
by pointing to the suddenness of the End when 
it comes, the exhortation to constant readiness 
and vigilance (vv. 33-7) can be asserted. 


(13:1-4) The Occasion of the Discourse The 
discourse is set in the context of the temple and, 
at least in part, is presented as an answer to the 
question about the timing of the destruction of 
the temple. The disciples’ comment about the 
magnificence of the temple building (v. 1) is 
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entirely apposite: the temple was a colossal 
building, with enormous stones, and repre- 
sented a triumph in engineering and construc- 
tion. Jesus here predicts that the temple will 
be destroyed, an event which of course hap- 
pened in 70 œ. Such a prediction is deeply 
embedded in the tradition (cf. 14:57-8; 15:29; 
Jn 2:19; cf. Acts 6:4), and is almost certainly 
historical. For Mark, no doubt, the destruction 
of the temple reflected divine punishment for 
Israel’s failure to respond. 

In a further, somewhat artificial, develop- 
ment, Jesus is now asked by the inner group of 
four disciples to explain what he has just said, 
and in particular to say when this will happen. It 
is unclear as it stands whether the questions in 
v. 4 are asking about the time of one event (i.e. 
the destruction of the temple), the one question 
being effectively repeated by the other, or 
whether v. 4 constitutes two genuinely separate 
questions, asking about two events, the destruc- 
tion of the temple and the end of the present 
world order. It seems likely that vv. 14-20 refer 
to the destruction of the temple (see below); 
since this does not cover the whole discourse, 
it may be that the rest of the chapter, referring 
to the end of the present world order, is an 
answer to what is a different question in v. 4b. 
Hence v. 4 should be taken as asking two dif- 
ferent questions. 


(13:5-8) The Start of the Troubles The main 
thrust of these verses seems clear in general: the 
disciples are not to be led astray by various 
events into thinking that the End is about to 
come. The section is thus a warning against 
overenthusiasm: such events must take place 
first, but they do not indicate that the present 
world order is about to end. 

Despite the clear nature of the section in 
general, the details are highly obscure, espe- 
cially the reference in v. 6 to people coming 
‘in my name’ saying I am hel’ (literally in 
Greek ‘I am’). As Jesus is the speaker, it is not 
at all clear what such people might be claiming 
in saying ‘I am he!. Are they claiming to be 
Jesus himself returning (perhaps from the 
dead)? Are their words meant to echo the divine 
name itself (‘I am’) so that they are claiming to 
be quasi-divine beings? Are they coming in the 
‘name’ of Jesus as Messiah and claiming to be 
the (true?) Messiah? Or are they coming as the 
Messiah’s true agents or representatives? Cer- 
tainty is simply impossible, except to say that 
the verse is extremely obscure! A similar warn- 
ing appears in vv. 21-3, though there it is clearly 
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a reference to messianic claimants other than 
Jesus. That may be so here as well, in which case 
the repetition of the warning shows its import- 
ance for Mark and may indicate that the pres- 
ence of such false claimants was felt as a real 
threat in Mark’s own day. Mark may have been 
faced with competing messianic figures and 
anxious to identify the true Messiah as Jesus: 
hence his constant stress on the Christological 
question throughout his gospel. 

The prediction of wars and natural disasters 
(vv. 7-8) has been used by some to try to date 
the Markan apocalypse more precisely by when 
such events occurred. Thus it has been argued 
that perhaps these verses reflect the events of 
the years c.68-9 cE quite precisely, when 
there was great civil unrest in many parts of 
the empire as well as reports of earthquakes 
(Hengel 1985). However, the prediction of such 
events is a standard feature of apocalyptic lit- 
erature (cf. Isa 13:13; 1 Enoch 1:6—7 (earthquakes); 
Isa 14:30; 2 Bar. 27:6 (famines); 2 Esd 9:34; 13:31 
(wars) ), so one need not necessarily see any 
specific events reflected. In any case the general 
message is clear: such events constitute only 
preliminary stages to the End: ‘the end is still 
to come’ (v. 7). 


(13:9-13) Persecution The same applies to the 
phenomenon of persecution. Probably we see 
here a reflection of the experiences of various 
Christians: they have experienced persecution 
(though the persecution referred to here clearly 
covers a wide range—in Jewish synagogues and 
before non-Jewish rulers), though how far this 
has affected Mark’s own community directly is 
not so clear (cf. 8:34-8). But such persecution, 
like wars and natural disasters, is not to be taken 
as a sign of the End. 

Similarly, the gospel must be preached 
world-wide before the End will come (v. 10). 
Persecution then seems to be set in a context 
of missionary preaching: it is evangelization 
itself which has led to persecution; but such 
persecution will not stop, and the End will not 
come, until the gospel has been preached to the 
whole Gentile world (‘all the nations’). Once 
again the thrust of the section is to dampen 
down at least some kinds of eschatological 
enthusiasm, namely the view that regarded 
persecution as a sign of the End. 


(13:14-20) The Desolating Sacrilege With wv. 
14-20 the emphasis shifts somewhat. In the two 
earlier sections, the stress had been on stead- 
fastly waiting and not expecting things to 


happen. Now the stress is on firm action: 
‘When you see... then flee!’ However, the action 
concerned makes it very clear that the event 
concerned cannot be the end of the world and 
the final judgement; for then any flight would 
be impossible. 

The event itself is described in deliberately 
cryptic language, using words from the book 
of Daniel (‘the desolating sacrilege’ cf. Dan 9:27; 
12:11), and Mark himself indicates their cryptic 
nature by his aside ‘let the reader understand’. 
The desolating sacrilege is ‘set up where it ought 
not to be’. (Grammatically the participle here is 
masculine in Greek, qualifying a neuter noun: 
hence the ‘thing’ concerned is clearly personi- 
fied in some way.) In Daniel the reference is to 
the pagan altar set up in the Jerusalem temple 
by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Macc 1:54-9). Pre- 
sumably a similar desecration of the temple is in 
mind here. Although many have argued that 
what is reflected here is the threat of Caligula 
to set up his own statue in the temple in 40 cE 
(Theissen 1992), it is unclear why people should 
then ‘flee’ (certainly no one did). Perhaps more 
likely is the view that this reflects the destruc- 
tion of the temple at the end of the Jewish revolt 
in 70 ce, when Titus’ soldiers set up their stand- 
ards in the temple and offered sacrifices. If so 
then Mark must have been written after 70 cE 
and this verse may be the strongest evidence for 
such a theory. It is sometimes argued against 
this view that, during the siege of Jerusalem, the 
city was surrounded and no one could have fled 
to the hills. But Mark may not have known all 
the details of what happened in Jerusalem itself 
at this time, so the lack of precise correspond- 
ence between these verses and what actually 
happened is no bar to the view that Mark is 
writing after 70 c. If so, then these verses are 
part of the answer to the first of the disciples’ 
questions in v. 4. 

Certainly the action urged is decisive and 
quick: all must get away as soon as possible 
for the suffering will be intense. However, 
within the broader context it is again clear 
that this event, however painful and cata- 
strophic, is not a sign of the arrival of the End 
itself. 


(13:21-3) False Messiahs and Prophets The 
same is implied in the next section which may 
(cf. above) repeat the warnings of v. 7 of false 
Messiahs and false prophets. Such people will 
even produce ‘signs and wonders’: Josephus 
records various such prophetic and/or messi- 
anic claimants at this period who claimed to 


be able to perform various miracles. It seems 
then that we are still in the realms of past or 
present for Mark. 


(13:24-7) The Coming of the Son of Man 
With the next verse, the scene changes dramat- 
ically and quite clearly to the future. Now we 
have a description of the End itself, and the 
accompanying signs are described in such a 
way as to show that (a) they are completely 
unmistakable as presaging the End, and (b) they 
are not really preliminary at all: they are part of 
the End itself. The ‘signs’ are in fact the total 
break-up of the present cosmic order: sun and 
moon failing, and the whole universe collapsing. 
The description is traditional (cf. Isa 13:10; 34:4) 
and no doubt is intended as a mixture of ‘myth’ 
and reality. The climax is the description of the 
coming of the Son of Man figure, coming with 
‘clouds’ and ‘great power and glory’, gathering 
the elect from the four corners of the earth. The 
language is clearly inspired by the vision of Dan 
7:13-14, though here the Son of Man is now 
coming from heaven to earth (in Daniel he 
goes to heaven, to the throne of the Ancient of 
Days); and his mission is now to collect the 
faithful (cf. Isa 11:11), presumably to bring them 
together as the new people of God. 

This description, strictly, brings to an end the 
apocalyptic prediction of the discourse. What 
follows are various exhortations and comments 
to the listeners on how they should behave or 
react to this vista of the future that is held out 
for them. 


(13:28-32) Various Sayings This may have 
been a collection of originally isolated sayings, 
only placed here secondarily. Jesus puts forward 
a mini-‘parable’ about a fig-tree coming into leaf 
as a sign of the imminent summer; this is then 
said to be an image of ‘these things’ which are a 
sign of the imminent End. Clearly the reference 
cannot be to the coming of the Son of Man (vv. 
26-7) since this is the End itself; it may therefore 
be the cosmic signs of vv. 24-5 that herald the 
coming of the Son of Man (though they are 
almost part of the same event). The point 
may then be that these signs are so unmistak- 
able that only when one sees them can one 
deduce that the End is about to come. Other 
alleged preliminary signs are misleading. 

If that is so, the tone shifts markedly in 
v. 30—from warning against over-enthusiasm 
to encouraging eschatological awareness: the 
End will come within the lifetime of the present 
generation. Certainly then for Mark, a false 
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enthusiasm based on potentially misleading 
signs does not preclude a genuine and proper 
expectation that the End will come—and soon. 

v. 31 is yet another independent saying, stress- 
ing the abiding validity of Jesus’ teaching. 
Clearly, if it is genuine, it is a massive claim to 
authority. In its present context, the saying 
serves to buttress the validity of the claims 
made by Jesus in the preceding discourse, and 
to give added assurance to Mark’s readers of the 
truth of his prediction of what is for them still 
in the future. Yet despite any claims about Jesus’ 
authority, the next verse (v. 32) expresses the 
limited nature of Jesus’ knowledge about any 
detailed timings. In its present form, the saying 
is highly unusual in that Jesus refers to himself 
as the Son in absolute terms, a feature very rare 
elsewhere in the synoptics, and hence raising 
the suspicion that this is a Christian post-Easter 
creation. On the other hand, it seems very 
unlikely that later Christians would invent a 
saying in which Jesus confesses such ignorance. 
Perhaps a genuine saying of Jesus has been 
glossed by later Christians so that Jesus now 
refers to himself as the Son. For Mark the saying 
no doubt serves to assure Mark’s readers about 
their own ignorance: if they do not know 
exactly when the End will come, they can be 
assured that neither did Jesus himself. 


(13:33-7) The Returning Master As a result 
Mark’s Jesus issues his final call to be continually 
ready and vigilant. The call is in the form of a 
parable (vv. 34-6). The parable has various syn- 
optic parallels (cf. Lk 12:35-8, 42-6; 19:11-27), 
though Mark’s story here seems to confuse two 
images: a man going on a long journey and 
entrusting servants with various tasks, and a 
man going out for an evening and expecting 
servants to await his return. At least two stories 
seem to be conflated here. The points of time 
mentioned in v. 35 (evening, midnight, cock- 
crow, morning) correspond to the four watches 
of the night on the Roman reckoning and this 
may indicate Mark’s own Sitz im Leben. The mes- 
sage of the section is spelt out in the final verse, 
which in turn is explicitly said to apply not only 
to the four disciples of the story-world, but to ‘all’, 
i.e. all Mark’s readers: ‘keep awake’, be ready for 
the End which may come at any time. 

This then is the final word of Jesus before the 
story of his passion and death. 


Passion Narrative 


Ch. 14 is often thought to be the start of the 
passion narrative proper. It is sometimes held 
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that the passion narrative as a connected whole 
was put together very early and that this version 
reflects an earlier, pre-Markan account. Mark’s 
story may well be traditional—and certainly a 
number of unevennesses in the present account 
are probably due to separate traditions being 
secondarily put together. On the other hand, it 
is also clear that Mark’s present narrative is an 
integral part of the broader narrative in his 
gospel and in many ways it forms the climax 
of what has gone before. 

Mark’s account is very stark and unadorned. 
Yet the passion of Jesus was for Christians never 
a matter of simply ‘plain fact’ about Jesus’ death. 
Christians believed that Jesus’ death was in some 
sense ‘according to the scriptures’, i.e. part of a 
divine plan and somehow ‘fulfilling’ the OT. 
Exactly how this ‘fulfilment’ took place was con- 
ceived in different ways by different writers and 
different parts of the OT are referred to in this 
context. For Mark, some of the Psalms describing 
a righteous sufferer are clearly very important, so 
Mark writes up some aspects of the account of 
Jesus’ passion in the words of these Psalms, 
especially Ps 22. Perhaps surprisingly, the evan- 
gelists do not make much, if anything, of any 
parallels between Jesus’ death and the suffering 
ascribed to the servant figure of Isa 53. Generally 
speaking, the gospels are very reticent about 
ascribing atoning significance to Jesus’ death: the 
story only occasionally implies that Jesus dies 
‘for us’ or ‘for our sins’. 


(14:1-2) The Plot These verses set the following 
scene into a chronological framework in relation 
to the feast of Passover. The chronological details 
are potentially very significant (was the Last Sup- 
per a Passover meal? Did Jesus’ trial take place on 
the feast of Passover itself?). But the exact details 
are tantalizingly obscure and Mark himself may 
have been confused. 

v. 1 dates the events two days before the feast 
of Passover, which was at this time the same as 
the first day of the (sevenday) Feast of Unleav- 
ened Bread. Since Jewish days started at sunset, 
and Jesus was crucified on a Friday, Mark here 
probably refers to the Wednesday before. The 
Jews plot to arrest Jesus but say they will not act 
during the festival for fear of disturbance (v. 2). 
Yet the story shows them doing precisely that! 
Could it be that Judas’ action (in betraying what- 
ever he did betray) led them to change their 
minds? Alternatively, this could be an indica- 
tion that the events concerned took place in a 
chronology which was rather different from the 
one presupposed by (some) later parts of Mark’s 


narrative, so that Jesus died before the Passover, 
as indeed John’s gospel implies (cf. Jn 19:31). See 
further MK 14:12-16. 


(14:3-9) The Anointing at Bethany The story 
may originally have been independent of the 
passion narrative: Luke, for example, places a 
similar story much earlier in Jesus’ ministry (Lk 
7:36-50). For Mark, the story highlights at least 
three points: 

1. It shows an act of true generosity by the 
woman, in contrast to the penny-pinching 
objections of the bystanders (vv. 4-5). The 
woman uses up a huge amount of oil, at least 
in monetary terms (300 denarii was almost a 
year’s wages for a labourer). Yet Jesus praises 
such extravagance: his own temporary presence 
is more important than the constant needs of 
the poor (v. 7). The Christological significance is 
obvious, though how much such sentiments 
might translate into a contemporary Christian 
social ethic is by no means so clear! 

2. The woman ‘anoints’ Jesus’ head. This is 
explicitly said to anticipate Jesus’ burial (v. 8): 
this action is the start of the sequence of events 
that will lead to Jesus’ death. What may also be 
in mind is the fact that Jesus’ body was not later 
anointed: the women went to the tomb to do 
this on the first Easter Day, but found the tomb 
empty. Hence Jesus’ body was never anointed 
after his death: the woman’s action here there- 
fore anticipates his death by the prior anointing 
of his body. 

3. There is probably further significance for 
Mark in the story. As we shall see, much of the 
passion narrative is dominated by the idea that 
Jesus is a king: he will be mocked as a king, 
and crucified as a royal pretender. So too he 
has entered Jerusalem in royal fashion (see mK 
111-10). Anointing is also an act associated with 
aking: Jesus then is portrayed here as the anointed 
royal figure who as such, goes to his death. 


(14:10-12) Judas’ Betrayal The account of 
Judas’ betrayal of Jesus is told starkly and briefly 
here. (It is elaborated considerably in the other 
gospels.) No details are given and one can only 
speculate about possible answers to questions 
such as: what were Judas’ motives? What exactly 
did he betray to the authorities? (Jesus’ where- 
abouts? Aspects of his message?) However, the 
incident as a whole is scarcely likely to have 
been invented by later Christians. 

Judas’ action is described as ‘betraying’, or 
‘handing over’, Jesus. The same Greek verb 
is used in the passion predictions (9:31; 10:33; 


cf. 14:41), where it is implied that God is the 
subject of the action. Perhaps there is a hint 
here then that even in Judas’ act of treachery, 
God’s plan is actively being fulfilled. 


(14:12-16) Preparations for the Passover This 
is the only story in Mark which serves to iden- 
tify the Last Supper as a Passover meal. The 
account of the Supper itself makes no explicit 
reference to its being a Passover meal; and 
although some details of the meal are consistent 
with its being a Passover celebration (the meal is 
eaten at night, wine is drunk, those taking part 
recline, Jesus interprets some elements of the 
meal, a hymn is sung at the end), other essential 
elements of the Passover celebration are notori- 
ous by their absence in the narrative (no men- 
tion of the bitter herbs, the passover lamb, the 
explanation of the ritual in relation to the 
events of the Exodus from Egypt). There are 
also chronological difficulties raised by Mark’s 
account in relation to the Sanhedrin trial: cap- 
ital trials were not allowed on a feast-day, nor 
indeed on the eve of a feast-day, since a second 
session was required the following day to con- 
firm the sentence (cf. m. Sanh. 4:1). Hence, if 
Mark’s chronology here is correct, the Jewish 
authorities must have acted in a highly irregular 
or illegal way. (See further Mk 14:53-65.) 

Such difficulties have thus led many to con- 
clude that this section in Mark is a post-Easter 
insertion (whether by Mark or an earlier trad- 
ition) identifying the Last Supper as a Passover 
meal. The secondary nature of the pericope 
may also be indicated by the reference to 
Jesus coming to the room with ‘the twelve’ in 
v. 17—even though according to vv. 12-16 two 
of them have gone ahead to make the prepar- 
ations. The chronology implied by John’s gos- 
pel is, of course, different: there Jesus dies as 
the Passover lambs are being killed, i.e. on the 
eve of Passover, so that Jesus’ last meal cannot 
be the Passover meal itself. The Johannine 
chronology may well be theologically deter- 
mined (Jesus’ death coincides with that of 
the Passover lambs, so that Jesus is the true 
‘lamb’, cf. Jn 1:26); but the Markan chronology 
may be equally theologically determined, 
though via a different scheme (the Last Supper 
is the true Christian ‘Passover’). Thus while 
the Johannine chronology is not necessarily 
accurate in absolute terms, it may be more 
accurate than Mark’s in dating Jesus’ death 
as prior to Passover itself (and indeed this 
may be hinted at in Mark’s own account: cf. 
MK 14:2). 
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Some confusion is evident on Mark’s part in 
the opening time reference in v. 12: the first day 
of the Feast of Unleavened Bread would not have 
been when the passover lambs were sacrificed, 
but would have started in the evening when the 
feast of Passover itself began. 

The events described here are very similar to 
the events prior to the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem (11:1-6). At the very least, Mark has prob- 
ably written up both accounts to reflect each 
other. Speculations about whether Jesus might 
have made prior arrangements are probably 
quite beside the point as far as Mark is con- 
cerned. For him, the story shows clearly that 
Jesus is fully aware, and in command, of the 
situation. It thus illustrates Jesus’ full authority. 


(14:17-21) Prediction of the Betrayal This may 
also be secondary in relation to vv. 22-5 (the 
reference to ‘while they were eating’ in v. 22 
seems to repeat v. 18a); the account is also rather 
artificial in that, in response to the prediction 
that one of the disciples will betray him, they 
ask not who the betrayer is, but only ‘Is it I?’ In 
its present form, the story serves to highlight 
again Jesus’ full foreknowledge of what is com- 
ing and also his obedience to God’s will. Jesus’ 
words in v. 20 echo the words of Ps 41:9 (cited 
explicitly in this context in Jn 13:18), and show 
the events taking place ‘in accordance with’ 
Scripture. The Son of Man saying in v. 21 again 
emphasizes the divinely ordained nature of the 
course of events to come (cf. 8:31): it is as Son of 
Man that Jesus is to suffer and die, and this is 
ordained in Scripture (‘as it is written of him’). 
The reference is probably to Dan 7. As in v. 11, 
Jesus is to be ‘betrayed’, or ‘handed over’, a verb 
implying not only human treachery but also 
divine intention. 


(14:22-5) The Last Supper Mark’s account is 
brief and to the point. As already noted (see on 
14:12-16), there are no references to the Passover 
ritual; almost certainly Mark’s narrative has 
been affected by the celebration of the Christian 
eucharist in his own community. 

The development of the history of the trad- 
ition about the events of the Last Supper, and 
especially Jesus’ ‘words of institution’ over the 
bread and the wine, is not totally clear and the 
evidence is complex. There are probably two 
quite independent accounts of the tradition: 
Mark’s narrative here and Paul's citation of his 
tradition in 1 Cor 11:23-6. (Matthew’s gospel 
here is probably dependent solely on Mark; 
Luke’s may reflect a conflation of the Markan 
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and Pauline traditions.) Probably neither Mark 
nor Paul consistently represents the earlier form 
of the tradition. The saying over the bread (‘this 
is my body’ is very brief in Mark. (The Pauline 
version adds ‘which is for you’, perhaps assimi- 
lating it to the saying over the cup, and also an 
explicit command to repeat the rite: the latter is 
probably not original, since it is far easier to 
envisage such a command being added second- 
arily than deleted, though Mark may have assu- 
med that such a command was self-evident 
anyway.) The word for ‘body’ (Gk. soma) can 
mean physical body, but also ‘person’ or ‘self’. 
The original Aramaic would certainly have had 
no word corresponding to the Greek verb for 
‘is’. It is then unlikely that any clear ontological 
identification between the bread and Jesus’ 
physical body is intended. More likely, what is 
in mind is that the act of sharing the common 
bread serves to unite the disciples with Jesus 
and his cause so that the eating of the bread is 
some kind of prophetic sign, simultaneously 
enacting what it signifies, which enables the 
disciples to be one with Jesus and his cause. 
For Mark, no doubt, the eating of the bread 
enables the presence of the risen Lord to be 
shared and experienced by post-Easter Chris- 
tians. For Jesus himself, perhaps the act was 
one whereby he sought to unite his followers 
with himself in the coming events of the pas- 
sion. Part of his subsequent desolation may 
then be due to their failure to stick with him 
and his having to face his fate in total isolation. 

The saying over the cup is longer and the 
differences between the Markan and Pauline 
versions are greater. The Markan version 
seems to equate the cup (or its contents) with 
Jesus’ blood (‘this is my blood of the covenant’), 
whereas the Pauline tradition relates the cup 
directly to the covenant (‘this cup is the new 
covenant in my blood’), though both clearly 
agree on the centrality of the covenant idea. 
The relative age of the two traditions is dis- 
puted, but it seems likely that Mark’s tradition 
is in some ways more developed and less ori- 
ginal than Paul’s: the idea of drinking blood 
would be abhorrent in a Jewish context; it is 
easier to see a development from the Pauline 
version to the Markan, bringing the two sayings 
into parallel form, than vice versa; also the 
Markan version as it stands is all but impossible 
to translate into Aramaic. Hence it is likely that 
the original form of the saying focused on the 
covenant established by Jesus’ ‘blood’, rather 
than on the blood itself (though in any case 
such an idea is firmly present in Mark as well). 


Fundamental therefore is the idea of the coven- 
ant established by Jesus: the surrender of his life 
in death (his ‘blood’) is the means by which a 
new covenant relationship is established. Fur- 
ther, since in Jewish tradition the covenant is 
integrally connected with the establishment of 
Israel as the people of God, the claim about the 
new covenant here implies the establishment of 
a new people of God. The final phrase in Mark 
(‘poured out for many’) is a clear indicator that 
Jesus’ death is being seen in sacrificial terms. 
However, Jewish sacrifice was very varied and 
by no means monochrome. What is not said 
here is that Jesus’ death is a sin offering or a 
means of dealing with individual sins or sinful- 
ness (Matthew adds ‘for the forgiveness of sins’ 
here, but this is clearly secondary). Rather, Jesus’ 
death is interpreted here as a covenant sacrifice, 
the means by which a new community is created 
by God’s own initiative (see too on 10:45); by 
drinking the cup, the disciples share in all the 
benefits established by Jesus’ sacrifice, i.e. they 
take their places as members of the new people 
of God, the new covenant community. 

The final verse here (v. 25) looks ahead to the 
eschatological future, a feature shared (in gen- 
eral terms) by both Mark and Paul (cf. 1 Cor 
11:26). For Mark, Jesus’ ‘words of institution’ 
look to the present and/or the past. Here the 
reference is to the future: the special meal is an 
anticipation of the time of the kingdom. What 
is probably in mind is the messianic banquet (cf. 
Isa 25:6), symbolizing the joy of the new age. 
This may well be the most primitive aspect of 
the traditions of the eucharist, connected too 
with the evidently special nature of the meals 
held by Jesus during his lifetime: the special 
meal is a foretaste and anticipation of what is 
to come in its fullness in the future. 


(14:26-31) Predictions of Denial Just as Jesus 
has earlier predicted Judas’ betrayal, so now he 
predicts the defection of all the disciples, espe- 
cially that of Peter. The story as it stands is 
probably composite: the citation of Zech 13:7 in 
v. 27b and the prediction about Galilee in v. 28 
seem to intrude before Peter’s protestation in 
v. 29 which would follow much more naturally 
after v. 27a. Hence wv. 27b-28 are probably an 
insertion which, in view of the similarity between 
v. 28 and 16:7, may be due to Mark himself. 

The story as a whole serves to highlight again 
Jesus’ full knowledge of what is to come. Fur- 
ther, Jesus is shown here to be a thoroughly 
reliable predictor of the future: he foresees 
and predicts Peter’s denial right down to the 


smallest details (‘three times’, ‘before the cock 
crows twice’, cf. v. 72). In turn this serves to 
establish the reliability of Jesus’ other predic- 
tions whose outcomes are not recorded in 
Mark’s story. Some of these are no doubt past 
for Mark (cf. v. 28), some are still to come (cf. 
14:62). Peter’s denial is in one sense the climax 
of the story of the deepening and radical failure 
of the disciples to understand Jesus. Yet v. 28 
indicates that this is by no means the end of the 
story. (See further on the Ending of Mark.) 

Zech 13:7 is a verse which may well have been 
used by Christians originally to ‘explain’ Jesus’ 
death as in some way in accordance with Scrip- 
ture. In its present context, however, the stress 
is as much on the sheep (i.e. the disciples) as on 
the shepherd who is smitten (i.e. Jesus): the 
defection of the disciples is as much part of 
the divine plan as is Jesus’ death itself. The text 
form used here is also unusual: contrary to both 
the Hebrew and LXX texts, the version here has 
‘Iwill strike’ in place of the imperative ‘Strike!’. 
Clearly God is now the one who strikes. Thus 
again, the events to come are shown to be not 
only the result of human failings and sinfulness: 
they are also the actions of God himself and 
part of the divine plan. 


(14:32-42) Gethsemane The account of Jesus’ 
agony in Gethsemane is one of the most power- 
ful and poignant stories in the whole of the 
gospel tradition. Its historicity has been ques- 
tioned (how could the disciples have known 
what happened if they were all asleep at the 
time?). However, it is deeply embedded in the 
tradition (cf. the echoes of the story in Jn 12:27; 
18:11; also Heb 5:7-8, as well as the parallels in 
Matthew and Luke); further, the picture of Jesus 
apparently doubting his willingness to face the 
future is unlikely to have been invented by later 
Christians. Hence it is very probable that the 
story has firm roots in the tradition. Perhaps 
Jesus believed that his mission was now a fail- 
ure; perhaps too he had expected, or hoped, 
that his disciples would stay with him and 
share his lot (cf. 10:39; 14:22), but he now 
found himself totally alone. For Mark, the 
story is part of the growing isolation of Jesus 
whereby he is deserted by his friends and, in the 
end, feels deserted by God himself (cf. 15:34). 

If, however, the story may have firm histor- 
ical roots, this does not mean that every detail is 
historically accurate. In its present Markan form 
the account has some redundancies and repeti- 
tions (cf. the way in which Jesus goes away 
twice and comes back three times), suggesting 
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at least some secondary developments of the 
story. In particular, the words of Jesus’ prayer 
to God in v. 36 may reflect as much what Chris- 
tians thought Jesus would have said on such an 
occasion as anything he did actually say on this 
particular occasion. 

Jesus’ words echo the Lord’s Prayer (the add- 
ress to God as Father, ‘your will be done’). Jesus’ 
address of God as ‘Abba’, Father, is noteworthy. 
Too much has probably been made in the past 
of ‘Abba as a child’s address to its father. Never- 
theless, the word is distinctive as showing close 
intimacy, and the fact that the Aramaic word 
‘Abba is preserved here suggests that this was 
remembered as characteristic of Jesus. However, 
it is not at all clear how unique this makes Jesus: 
Jesus himself gave others the same right/privil- 
ege (cf. the Lord’s Prayer, Lk 11:2), and other 
Christians certainly followed suit (Cf. Gal 4:6; 
Rom 8:15). Rather than reflecting any self- 
awareness by Jesus of himself as a unique Son 
of God, the use of ‘Abba shows Jesus’ close 
relationship with God which he shared with, 
and offered to, others. Here it is part of a general 
picture of sonship as denoting obedience and 
subservience: Jesus as the implied son is the one 
who submits to God’s will, not his own. The 
reference to the ‘cup’ here is probably simply an 
image of intense suffering (cf. 10:38-9), not of 
any divine punishment (e.g. for the sins of 
others): such ideas are foreign to Mark. 

As well as showing Jesus’ own submission to 
God’s will, the story highlights the failure of the 
disciples. The Greek word here for ‘keep awake’ 
(vv. 34, 37, 38) is the same as that used in the 
commands to watch in 13:34, 35, 37. By sleeping 
and failing to stay awake, the disciples are fail- 
ing to obey the command of Jesus given to all 
his followers (cf. 13:37). Jesus’ willing submission 
in the end to God’s will thus contrasts dramat- 
ically with the human failings of his followers. 


(14:43-52) The Arrest The story of Jesus’ 
arrest may represent the start of an early account 
of Jesus’ passion: from here the synoptic and 
Johannine accounts of the passion run closely 
parallel with each other, and the redundant (i.e. 
for Mark) reference to Judas as ‘one of the 
twelve’ in v. 43 may indicate that Mark is using 
an earlier tradition here. The account suggests 
more of a disorganized mob than an official 
party (cf. the reference to ‘swords and clubs’). 
Judas’ action in kissing Jesus may have been 
intended to identify who Jesus was (though 
why this should have been necessary is not 
clear); but in its present form it highlights 
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Judas’ treachery: an act of respect and/or 
affection is used as an act of betrayal. The reac- 
tion of one of the bystanders in cutting off the 
ear of the high priest’s slave is told here very 
briefly. The story is elaborated in the later gos- 
pels (it is an action of Peter, the victim is named, 
Jesus responds to the action), but here it is left in 
isolation. Jesus’ response focuses on the violence 
of his opponents. The words of v. 49a, referring 
to Jesus’ continued presence in the temple, con- 
flict with Mark’s general chronology, since they 
seem to imply that Jesus had been in Jerusalem 
much longer than the one hectic week implied 
by Mark. This in turn gives some added support 
to the theory that Jesus arrived in Jerusalem 
much earlier than Mark suggests (see MK 11:1-10). 
Jesus’ final words (v. 49b) emphasize once again 
that everything takes place in accordance with 
Scripture and hence with God’s will. The final 
note in v. 50 about all the disciples fleeing 
also confirms that everything happens as Jesus 
himself has predicted (cf. v. 27). 

The small story about the young man run- 
ning away naked has led to much speculation. 
Some have seen here a cryptic autobiographical 
note by Mark himself; however, it is unlikely 
that Mark was a Palestinian Jew. Possibly the 
story has been influenced by Amos 2:16. Atte- 
mpts to see deeper significance in the ‘linen 
cloth’ work by the man (e.g. is this a reference 
to baptismal clothes ‘taken off?) are probably 
fanciful. 


(14:53-65) The Sanhedrin Trial The account 
of Jesus’ trial before the Jewish authorities is 
one where the historical questions of what 
actually happened are most acute, and almost 
intractable. The story as it stands gives rise to 
innumerable historical difficulties. Above all, 
there is the fact that Mark seems to think of 
the events described as some kind of formal 
‘trial’, resulting in a death sentence, and yet the 
authorities seem to have broken a large number 
of their own rules in conducting a capital trial in 
the way described. Our evidence for such 
rules—mostly from the Mishnah—is admit- 
tedly from a later time, but infringements 
implied here include holding a trial on a feast- 
day, not having a statutory second session on 
the following day to confirm the sentence, Jesus 
being condemned to death for blasphemy yet 
technically he has not blasphemed (see mk 
14:64). Some of these problems are resolved if 
one takes the event as less of a formal trial and 
more of an informal hearing, as is implied by 
Luke’s account (which may be independent of 


Mark here) and also by John’s (though there 
are the perennial problems of the historical 
reliability of John), and if one jettisons the 
Markan chronology which implies that all this 
happened on Passover itself (cf. MK 14:12-16). 

The Markan account has been somewhat 
embroidered and one certainly cannot simply 
read it as a straight transcript of what actually 
happened. How much Mark himself was aware 
of this is not certain: did Mark deliberately set 
out to portray the Jewish authorities as breaking 
all their rules in order to get Jesus killed? Or was 
he simply ignorant of the finer points of Jewish 
legal procedure and unaware of the problems 
his account would cause for later interpreters? 
In view of the lack of any explicit hints of 
irregularities in procedure here, the latter pos- 
sibility seems more likely. 

In terms of historicity, there is also the prob- 
lem of how later Christians would have had 
access to any reliable information about what 
actually happened during the hearing. Maybe 
some general information was available, but 
the details must have remained unknown. 
Perhaps part of the difficulties raised by the 
accounts is due to some information which 
may have been available being coupled with a 
general belief on the part of later Christians that 
Jesus was fundamentally innocent of any 
‘charge’ brought against him. 

Jesus is questioned first about an alleged 
claim to destroy the temple. As it stands, the 
account is highly implausible: Jesus is accused 
by false witnesses who cannot agree—but such 
testimony should then be rejected. Yet for Mark 
there is a constant theme of dramatic irony 
running through this account of the passion: 
what is at one level false is also at a deeper 
level an expression of profound truth. The ‘fal- 
sity’ may partly derive from the general belief 
that Jesus was innocent of any charge (cf. 
above); it may also be partly due to the fact 
that the falsity applies not so much to the 
truth of what is said as to the people making 
the claims. Jesus’ prediction of the destruction 
of the temple is, as we have seen, deeply em- 
bedded in the tradition (see mk 13:2). Here such a 
prediction is expanded by a contrast between 
the physical temple, which will be destroyed, 
and a temple ‘not made with hands’ which will 
replace it ‘in three days’. For Mark and his 
Christian readers, the reference is certainly to 
the spiritual temple of the church, established 
by Jesus in the resurrection (after ‘three days’). 
For many, such an idea is best explained as 
a Christian development in the light of the 


resurrection. However, we now know from 
some Qumran texts that the Jews at Qumran 
had a similar interpretation of the ‘temple’ as 
the community; moreover, in some of these 
texts, building this new/metaphorical temple 
was conceived of as the task of an expected 
Davidic messianic figure (cf. 4QFlor). Thus 
Jesus could have conceived his own role as 
that of a messianic figure whose primary task 
was to establish a new community as the new 
people of God, a new ‘temple’. With this back- 
ground of thought, the transition to the next 
question about Jesus’ messiahship, often felt 
to be difficult to explain, becomes more com- 
prehensible and may thus reflect historical fact 
rather better than is sometimes claimed. 

Jesus’ refusal to answer (which could then be 
taken as a refusal to deny the ‘accusation’) leads 
on to the specific messianic question of Jesus’ 
own identity. Jesus is asked explicitly if he is the 
Messiah, the Son of the Blessed. (The high 
priest’s words avoid uttering the divine name 
of God.) For the first time in Mark’s narrative, 
Jesus now openly acknowledges his identity. 
Secrecy is no longer commanded. The reason 
for Mark may be that the context provides the 
true hermeneutical key: the one who is Messiah 
and Son of God is the one who stands as pris- 
oner in the dock and is about to be condemned 
to death. True messiahship, true divine sonship, 
for Mark means obedience, suffering, and death. 
When that is made clear, no secrecy is neces- 
sary. Yet, as in ch. 8 when Jesus was alone with 
his disciples, talk about messiahship is immedi- 
ately qualified by reference to himself as Son of 
Man (cf. Mk 8:27-33). For Mark it is the idea of 
Son of Man that provides the proper key to any 
talk of Jesus as Messiah. As we have seen on 
several occasions, ‘Son of Man’ implies obedi- 
ence, suffering, and subsequent vindication. 
Here the stress in on the last of these (cf. too 
13:26). The one who is obedient to the cross will 
ultimately be vindicated by God. Further, the 
predictions of Jesus which have been fulfilled 
in the passion itself serve to buttress the validity 
of this prediction which for Mark awaits fulfil- 
ment in the future. 

The story in wv. 61-2 clearly reflects key elem- 
ents in Mark’s narrative. How far they are also 
historical is much harder to say. As we have 
seen, the sequence from the temple saying to 
the question of messiahship is plausible. Fur- 
ther, it is almost certain that Jesus was crucified 
as a messianic claimant (cf. the titulus over 
the cross). Open messianic claims by Jesus are 
however very rare in the gospels, and their 
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historicity is suspect. Perhaps the most one 
can say is that Jesus must have been confronted 
by such claims at his trial and at the very least 
refused to deny them (perhaps because they 
reflected at least some of his positive aspir- 
ations, e.g. his wanting to rebuild a new Israel, 
even if other aspects of messiahship, such as 
political nationalism, were less appealing). 

The high priest claims that Jesus has blas- 
phemed (v. 64). Strictly speaking, Jesus has not, 
since blasphemy technically involved uttering 
the divine name (see m. Sanh. 7:5) and this Jesus 
has scrupulously avoided doing. In terms of his- 
tory, it may be that Jesus was regarded as having 
made ‘blasphemous’ claims or assertions in a 
loose way, though not necessarily uttering the 
divine name, and it was this that led the author- 
ities to want him killed, even if they may not 
have been legally empowered to execute him 
themselves—hence their decision to involve the 
Roman authorities. (The whole question of Jew- 
ish legal powers to execute at this period is a very 
vexed one: see the survey in Brown 1994: 363-72.) 
But for Mark, such legal niceties were probably 
irrelevant. Perhaps he knew that the question of 
Jesus’ identity as Messiah was a key one in the 
‘trial’, and he clearly believed that the Jews did 
condemn Jesus to death for what they regarded 
as blasphemy. 

The mockery of Jesus which now ensues 
involves deep irony. Jesus is mocked as a 
prophet: yet he has just been shown to be a 
true prophet in predicting the flight of the 
disciples; Mark’s story is about to show his 
prediction of Peter’s denial being fulfilled 
very literally; and Jesus has just predicted his 
own vindication as Son of Man. Mocked as a 
false prophet (by implication), Mark’s narra- 
tive shows Jesus to be a true prophet, and his 
apparent demise is in fact the true and only 
path that will lead to ultimate vindication by 
God. 


(14:66-72) Peter’s Denial The story of Peter’s 
threefold denial spans the account of Jesus’ trial. 
(Mark starts the story about Peter in v. 54, but 
then adds the trial scene to create a typical 
sandwich structure.) The net effect is to high- 
light the contrast between Jesus who stands 
firm and Peter who capitulates to pressure. 
Mark goes out of his way to show that the 
events fulfil Jesus’ prediction precisely, even 
down to the cock crowing twice (cf. v. 30). 
The final sentence is obscure: the verb trans- 
lated ‘broke down’ (NRSV) is totally unclear as 
to its precise meaning. If we are to see in Peter's 
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tears remorse and contrition, any sequel is left 
unspoken: this is the last appearance of Peter in 
the gospel (though cf. 16:7). 


(15:1-15) Trial before Pilate The story of the 
hearing before Pilate raises almost as many 
historical problems as the account of the San- 
hedrin trial. That there was some Roman 
involvement in the trial and death of Jesus 
seems undeniable: at the very least we have to 
explain the fact that Jesus was crucified, and 
crucifixion was a Roman punishment, reserved 
primarily for political rebels. The tendency in 
the Christian tradition, however, is to take the 
blame away from the Romans and put it on to 
the shoulders of the Jewish authorities. Undou- 
btedly we see this process happening here. The 
scene starts with Pilate abruptly asking Jesus 
‘Are you the King of the Jews?’, and, when met 
with silence from Jesus, seeking desperately to 
release him. The picture is quite implausible, 
both in general and in detail. The picture of 
Pilate here as weak and vacillating, anxiously 
trying to please the Jews, in no way squares 
with what we know from elsewhere of the 
man, viz., a cruel tyrant who would have not 
had the slightest compunction in executing an 
odd Jew or two to keep the peace. So too the 
Barabbas incident defies explanation: no such 
custom of releasing a prisoner on a regular basis 
is known, nor is it really credible. Most likely 
the account here has been influenced by the 
tendency to shift the blame away from the 
Romans and on to the Jewish authorities. 

The question of Jesus’ kingship, raised here by 
Pilate, is the one that will now dominate the 
chapter (cf. vv. 9, 12, 18, 26, 32). The charge of 
being king of the Jews was almost certainly the 
charge on which Jesus was crucified by the 
Romans (cf. the titulus, v. 26): it was in any case 
a political charge (which would naturally lead to 
the punishment of crucifixion: cf. above), and 
moreover it was a charge on which someone 
like Pilate would feel obliged to act: a royal 
pretender would clearly pose a threat to political 
power which Pilate could not ignore. Hence 
some aspects of the story here are very plausible. 
However, it is much more likely that Pilate sim- 
ply ordered Jesus’ crucifixion without any com- 
punction at all. For Mark, the issue is no doubt 
one of Jesus’ kingship—yet not so much Jesus’ 
identity as king as the nature of that kingship 
and of the royal power he exercises. 


(15:16-20) The Mockery This is brought out 
in the mockery scene which now follows, a 


scene impregnated with almost savage irony. 
Jesus is clothed by the soldiers in royal 
clothes—a purple cloak and a ‘crown’ that is 
an instrument of torture. The soldiers then do 
mock homage to him and hail him—for them 
ironically—as ‘king of the Jews’. But the real 
irony goes one stage further because, for Mark, 
what is said here in mocking jest is in fact 
profound truth. Jesus is the king of the Jews. 
What the soldiers say in jest expresses for Mark 
the deepest reality. 


(15:21-32) Crucifixion Jesus’ cross is carried, 
under pressure, by one Simon of Cyrene: we 
know nothing of him (though his sons ‘Alexander 
and Rufus’ may have been known in Mark’s com- 
munity—hence their mention here). Jesus is then 
crucified and given a drugged drink. Possibly the 
story has been influenced by Ps 69:21 (certainly 
Matthew, who changes Mark’s ‘myrrh’ to ‘gall’, 
makes the allusion clearer). Jesus however refuses. 
The next verse (v. 24), with its reference to casting 
lots for Jesus’ clothes clearly echoes Ps 22:8, 
just as the note in v. 29 of the bystanders ‘shaking 
their heads’ echoes Ps 22:7. Ps 22 has had a power- 
ful (if unstated) influence on the Markan 
narrative. 

The mockery of the bystanders again em- 
ploys the motif of irony. The charge about the 
temple is brought up again, including the note 
about rebuilding a new temple, and the people 
call on Jesus to save himself and come down 
from the cross. But the new temple is the new 
covenant community, brought into being by 
Jesus’ own death so that Jesus cannot save him- 
self if the prediction of the new temple is to be 
fulfilled. Similarly, the words of the Jewish lead- 
ers, ‘He saved others; he cannot save himself (v. 
31) are, like the soldiers’ mockery in vv. 16—20, 
both a taunt and simultaneously at a deeper 
level a profound truth: Jesus is saving others 
precisely by being where he is and by not saving 
himself—he cannot save himself if he is indeed 
to be the saviour of the world. 

A final bitter irony comes with the claim that 
if Jesus, as Messiah and king, could come down 
from the cross, they would then ‘see and beli- 
eve’. Yet Mark and Mark’s readers know that 
such ‘seeing’ is not available, nor does it lead 
to the right sort of ‘belief. Faith for Mark can 
never be based on miracles: miracles can only 
occur in the context of already existing faith 
and commitment (cf. 8:11-12). 


(15:33-9) Jesus’ Death The same note of 
mockery, and possible irony, may continue as 


the story moves to its climax in Jesus’ death. 
Darkness falls, an event which is clearly under- 
stood as a divine miracle. (An eclipse of the sun 
would have been impossible at the time of 
Passover which would have been a full moon.) 
Jesus then utters his only words from the cross 
in Mark, the opening words from Ps 22:1. Some 
have argued that this ‘cry of dereliction’ should 
not be taken too negatively: the citation of the 
opening words of Ps 22 imply that the later part 
of the psalm (expressing great hope) is also in 
mind. This seems unlikely. Mark’s account has 
shown a progressive increase in Jesus’ isolation 
and abandonment by others. He has been aban- 
doned by all his friends, condemned by all 
human agencies, and now he feels himself aban- 
doned even by God himself. Any reading of the 
text should not water down or dilute the stark- 
ness and harshness of the narrative Mark 
presents. 

Jesus’ citation of Ps 22:1 (in Aramaic) is taken 
as a call to Elijah (why this should be so is not 
clear: such confusion could only occur if Jesus 
had spoken in Hebrew—as indeed Matthew 
claims—not in Aramaic). Perhaps what is in 
mind is the notion, evidenced in some later 
Jewish traditions, that Elijah, as the one who 
did not die, would help the righteous in times 
of trouble. This, however, seems to have been 
confused with another tradition of a bystander 
giving Jesus a drink (cf. Ps 69:21 again), either a 
drug to ease the pain, or vinegar to aggravate 
thirst—hence a mocking ‘help’. The idea of Eli- 
jah as possibly coming to help may also be 
ironic since, for Mark’s Jesus, Elijah had already 
come, been rejected and killed (cf. 9:11-13). 

Jesus’ death comes—mercifully quickly in the 
end for a crucifixion. The events which follow 
are undoubtedly Mark’s own theological inter- 
pretation of what has happened. The veil of the 
temple is torn in two, and the centurion con- 
fesses Jesus as Son of God. (The words of the 
centurion could be translated as saying simply 
that Jesus was a son of a god. However, for 
Mark, it seems certain that he intends the cen- 
turion to make the ultimate Christological con- 
fession: Jesus is the Son (capital S) of God. For 
what this means, see below.) 

The precise identification of the ‘veil’ of the 
temple is uncertain. Two possible curtains 
could be intended: that which stood at the 
entrance to the temple building, or that which 
stood at the entry to the Holy of Holies, sym- 
bolically preventing God from being seen by 
human beings. This Markan verse is often 
taken as referring to the temple as a whole, 
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and the tearing of the veil as a symbol of the 
destruction of the temple and the end of the 
Jewish cult (cf. 11:16-19; 13:2; 14:58). This is pos- 
sible, though it seems just as likely that v. 38 
should be taken as integral with v. 39 as well: 
the tearing of the veil enables one to see now: 
and in particular it enables the centurion to see 
who Jesus is: for the first time in Mark’s story, a 
human being now comes to the realization that 
Jesus is truly ‘Son of God’. But what does this 
mean? At one level the interpretation may be 
provided by v. 38: the ‘curtain’ may rather be the 
one veiling the Holy of Holies, so that, when 
this is torn in two, the barrier separating God 
from men and women is ripped apart: God 
himself is seen. Mark’s scene here may thus be 
vividly and dramatically presenting Jesus qua 
Son of God as the very representation of God 
himself. 

There is, however, a vital corollary. For the 
context for the confession of v. 39 is not only 
v. 38 but the whole scene itself, including v. 37. 
The centurion sees—a dead man hanging on a 
shameful cross, and says that this man is the Son 
of God. If Mark intends by v. 38 to claim that 
Jesus qua Son of God represents God, then his 
story also vividly and violently not only says 
something about what it means to be a Son, it 
also says something about God. It is not only 
about Christology, it is also about theology. 
God is to be seen most clearly and starkly in 
the abandonment, the weakness, and the 
powerlessness of the crucified one. 

The identity of Jesus has been no secret for the 
reader from the very start of the story (cf. 1:1). 
However, the nature and significance of what it 
means to be Son of God—not only Son but also 
Son of God—are now spelt out in Mark’s narra- 
tive. The scene is at one level the climax to which 
the whole of Mark’s story has been leading. 


(15:40-7) Burial The note about the women 
watching from afar (vv. 40-1) prepares for the 
account of the women coming to the tomb on 
the first day of the week. As we have noted 
already, in Mark women often do what the male 
disciples have failed to do. At least these women 
have not deserted Jesus completely. The account 
of the burial of Jesus follows, told simply and 
with little adornment except for the extra con- 
versation between Pilate and the soldiers which 
simply confirms the reality of Jesus’ death. 


(16:1-8) The Empty Tomb The sequel to the 
story of Jesus’ death and burial is in Mark’s 
gospel terse and compressed. By universal 
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consent, the sequel as we have it comprises only 
vv. 1-8 of this chapter. Continuations of the 
narrative, either in a short ending or in a longer 
ending (printed as vv. 9-20 in some English 
Bibles) appear in some MSS of Mark; but these 
are clearly not by the author of the text of the 
rest of the gospel and represent attempts to 
complete the narrative. Thus the final section 
we have of Mark’s story contains only an account 
of the discovery of the empty tomb by the 
women with no actual appearance of the risen 
Jesus. 

The story of the women coming to the tomb 
to anoint Jesus’ body raises a number of well- 
known historical problems: e.g. if the women 
had no idea how the stone over the entrance to 
the tomb could be removed (cf. v. 3), why did 
they come at all? For Mark, however, such ques- 
tions are beside the point: the narrative rather 
shows the miracle of the empty tomb which 
surpasses all human expectations and thus 
leads to astonishment on the part of the 
women. 

The ‘young man’ encountered by the women 
is ‘dressed in a white robe’, probably indicating 
that he is to be thought of as an angel. He tells 
the women what the empty tomb implies: ‘He 
has been raised; he is not here.’ The order of the 
clauses is striking. The resurrection is almost 
assumed without question, and the empty 
tomb interprets it by the (self-evident) fact that 
Jesus is ‘not here’. He is not present. There is thus 
no sense in which for Mark the empty tomb 
guarantees the reality of the resurrection or 
assures the presence of the risen Jesus. Almost 
the reverse is the case: the empty tomb is an 
empty tomb: Jesus is not here to be experienced 
as a tangible objective proof of anything. If then 
he is not here, where is he to be found? The next 
verses provide an answer—albeit enigmatically. 

In v. 7, the young man gives a message to the 
women for the disciples and Peter: Jesus is 
‘going ahead’ of them to Galilee, and they will 
see him there. The specific reference to Peter 
makes it highly likely that the ‘seeing’ involves a 
resurrection appearance, with the mention of 
Peter perhaps referring to a special appearance 
to Peter (cf. 1 Cor 15:3; Lk 24:34). (Hence the 
reference is not, as some have argued, to the 
parousia: cf. Marxsen 1969.) Further, the young 
man’s last words (‘as he told you’) clearly recall 
Jesus’ prediction in 14:28. The reference is thus 
to a meeting between the risen Jesus and the 
disciples when the latter will be forgiven and 
restored; their relationship with Jesus, broken 
by their failure to stick with him, will be 


renewed. Once again they will become dis- 
ciples, with Jesus ‘going ahead’ of them, just as 
he did before (cf. 10:32). 

The women’s reaction is, however, to ignore 
what they have been told. They are seized with 
‘terror and amazement’; they flee away, and say 
‘nothing to anyone, for they were afraid’. It 
seems highly likely that, from Mark’s point of 
view, the women’s reaction is to be regarded 
negatively. Although amazement and awe in 
the presence of the numinous (e.g. an angel) is 
in one sense entirely appropriate, the ‘fear’ 
shown by the women here seems to be wholly 
bad. ‘Fear’ elsewhere in Mark is the reaction 
which contrasts with faith (cf. 4:40); and the 
women here fail to do what they have been 
explicitly told to do. There is an almost ironical 
reversal of the situation earlier in the gospel. 
Earlier, people were regularly told to be silent 
about Jesus (and often disobeyed); here, the 
women are told to speak out openly—indeed 
the earlier secrecy charge in 9:9 had indicated 
that the time after the resurrection would be the 
time for openness; yet they are silent! There 
seems to be then an underlying pattern of div- 
ine command and human failing, which does 
not stop even here in the story with the resur- 
rection. So too, however much the women in 
Mark act as correctives to the behaviour of male 
disciples, in the end they too are shown as 
failing. Human weakness and failing is thus 
shown to be universal. But is this Mark’s last 
word? We must consider the problem of the 
ending. 


The Ending 


As already noted, Mark’s text as we have it ends 
at 16:8. Other endings found in some MSS of the 
gospel are clearly (on stylistic grounds) second- 
ary additions, mostly being compressed confla- 
tions of the resurrection appearance stories in 
the other gospels. Did then Mark intend to end 
at 16:8? Many have felt that an ending at this 
point is unsatisfactory and extremely difficult to 
conceive. Grammatically, 16:8 ends very abru- 
ptly and clumsily in Greek (with a conjunction). 
More important perhaps is the question of sub- 
stance. The very existence of the alternative 
endings in some MSS testifies to a feeling by 
later scribes that the gospel was incomplete; 
and even Matthew and Luke, in some sense 
Mark’s first interpreters, both clearly believed 
that Mark’s gospel needed completion by the 
addition of accounts of resurrection appear- 
ances. Many modern scholars have felt the 
same, and hence have argued that Mark’s gospel 


was not intended to end where it does: It must 
be that either Mark continued with accounts of 
resurrection appearances and the ending has 
been lost (by accident or deliberate suppres- 
sion), or he was prevented from finishing his 
work (e.g. by illness, or by being arrested). 

Neither of these theories is entirely satisfac- 
tory: one would expect a lost ending to be 
restored, and theories about Mark’s personal 
circumstances are entirely speculative. In any 
case such theories depend heavily on precon- 
ceived ideas about what a gospel narrative, in 
particular the conclusion to such a narrative, 
‘must’ contain. Without such preconceptions, 
the onus is probably on the reader to try to 
make sense of the narrative as it stands and to 
take seriously the possibility that 16:8 is indeed 
the intended ending. 

It seems clear that the end of the narrative is 
not the end of the line of events which start in 
the narrative itself. For example, the prediction 
of 16:7 of a renewal of the relationship between 
Jesus and the disciples must, for Mark, have 
been fulfilled. Throughout Mark’s passion nar- 
rative, Jesus has been shown to be a reliable 
prophet, predicting events to come with great 
accuracy (cf. on Peter’s denial). The whole liter- 
ary plot of the narrative therefore demands that 
Jesus’ predictions are fulfilled, including those 
not explicitly covered by the narrative itself. 
Thus the narrative structure created by Mark 
compels us to believe that the continuation of 
Mark’s story-world into Mark’s real world has 
led to the meeting implied in 16:7 having taken 
place. 

Hence too the women’s silence in v. 8 cannot 
have been absolute and everlasting. Despite it, 
the message to the disciples must eventually 
have got through to them so that they met up 
with the risen Jesus in Galilee. In any case, 
Mark’s own Christian community must have 
known of the resurrection of Jesus (cf. the pas- 
sion predictions which all include predictions 
of the resurrection as well: again Mark must 
have believed that they were fulfilled), and this 
must presume that the message of the young 
man did (eventually) reach its goal. 

Perhaps though the message to the disciples 
has more significance for Mark than just its 
surface meaning. They are to meet up with 
Jesus in ‘Galilee’ where Jesus is ‘going ahead’ of 
them. For Mark, however, Galilee is the place 
where discipleship starts, and the path of dis- 
cipleship is one which leads from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, which for Mark is the place of suffer- 
ing and death. Similarly, 10:32 makes it clear 
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that Jesus’ ‘going ahead’ means going ahead on 
the road that leads to Jerusalem, the place of 
suffering. The way of discipleship for Mark is 
the way of the cross (cf. 8:34 etc.). If the disciples 
are to meet with Jesus in Galilee, then this is 
not necessarily some glorious panacea that will 
enable them to forget about the preceding 
events and mean a glorious, trouble-free exist- 
ence. It is rather suffering discipleship to which 
they are called, as indeed ch. 13 has made clear. 

Moreover, it is an existence that is perhaps 
permanently characterized by human failure. 
Just as the disciples have failed during Jesus’ 
lifetime, the women have failed even during 
the apparent success of the era of resurrection; 
so the Christian readers of Mark may assume 
that failure will be a constant feature of Chris- 
tian discipleship. But equally, as Mark’s story 
implies (but does not state explicitly), failure 
can be and is overcome. The power of forgive- 
ness and restoration is in the end greater than 
human failure and its consequences. 

Mark’s abrupt ending violently shifts atten- 
tion away from what some of his readers may 
have expected (and from what some of his later 
readers such as Matthew and Luke evidently did 
expect). The era of the Christian church for 
Mark is not one of power and glory which 
nullifies the previous suffering and death. Stor- 
ies of appearances of the risen Jesus might give 
that impression, and Mark does not recount 
these. As with the messianic secret in the earlier 
story, Jesus’ true identity is to be seen as the 
crucified one; Jesus’ divine sonship is seen most 
clearly and starkly when he dies (cf. 15:39). If 
Jesus is risen, he is risen as the crucified one. 
The gospel for Mark is thus the good news 
about Jesus—but it is Mark’s Jesus that Mark’s 
gospel is about, and for Mark, Jesus is sup- 
remely the Son of God seen most clearly in his 
suffering and death. Further, Mark’s narrative 
may be only the beginning of the gospel (see 
1:1). The rest of the gospel is to be completed by 
the reader, but the reader can only complete the 
story by following as a disciple of Mark’s Jesus, 
and that means going to Galilee, being prepared 
to follow in the way of discipleship as spelt out 
by him, i.e. the way of the cross. There, and only 
there, will Jesus be ‘seen’ and experienced. There 
is then no happy ending to the gospel. There is 
certainly no objective account of the reality 
that informs Christian existence for Mark, 
namely the presence of the risen Jesus with his 
people: such would be inappropriate for 
Mark. Maybe Mark’s gospel is indeed unfin- 
ished. But perhaps that is deliberate. It is up to 
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the reader to supply the ending—and that is the 
perennial challenge of this gospel to all its 
readers today. 
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5. Luke 


ERIC FRANKLIN 


INTRODUCTION 


A. Luke among the Synoptic Gospels. 1. As 
one of the three Synoptic Gospels, Luke’s story 
of Jesus has much in common with those of 
Matthew and Mark. Based on the same outline 
of his ministry, it includes a large number 
of episodes common to all three and puts 
emphasis upon many of the same things. It 
shares with the other two the same overall 
perspective from which Jesus’ life is described 
and its significance assessed. Jesus is presented 
as the one who announces the arrival of the 
kingdom of God, his exorcisms and miracles 
are interpreted as witnessing to its presence in 
him and his teaching, often given by way of 
parables, explains its implications for those 
who would receive it. 

2. Within this common framework, how- 
ever, Luke’s gospel includes many episodes 
which are peculiar to it and a significant num- 
ber which, paralleled in one or both of Mat- 
thew and Mark, appear in his gospel in a 
different form and give a particular distinctive- 
ness to his narrative. Among the most import- 
ant of these are: 


(a) Luke’s infancy narratives, though agree- 
ing with Matthew’s on a number of important 
points, are, in the story they tell, quite other 
than his. Preparations for the birth of John the 
Baptist form a prelude to those of Jesus which 
they closely parallel—though in a less dramatic 
way—and with which they are interwoven. 
Jesus is linked firmly to Israel’s prophetic line 
whose mission he fulfils. Born while all the 
world is on the move, he is ignored except by 
a number of Jewish outcasts who alone receive 
the divine announcement of his birth. Taken to 
the temple, however, he is recognized by true 
representatives of its piety who acknowledge 
that he will cause divisions in Israel but will 
become a light to the Gentiles, whose response 
will rebound to Israel’s glory. 

(b) Luke's narrative introduces Jesus’ Galilean 
ministry with an account of a rejection at Naz- 
areth which Matthew and Mark have much later 
in their gospels where it becomes Jesus’ last visit 
to a synagogue. Luke’s story includes a sermon 
in which Jesus proclaims himself as the fulfil- 
ment of Isaiah’s hopes for Israel. He virtually 
compels his rejection but justifies it on the 
grounds that no prophet is acceptable to his 


own. His lack of works at home is defended by 
pointing out that both Elijah and Elisha gave 
attention to foreigners. When the townsfolk 
rise up against him, their attempt to kill him is 
thwarted and leads only to a furthering of his 
progress towards his goal. 

(c) All three Synoptic Gospels tell of Jesus’ 
one, determined journey to Jerusalem to fulfil 
God’s purposes for him. Whereas Matthew 
covers it in two chapters and Mark in only 
one, Luke devotes some ten chapters to it. Its 
beginning is marked by a verse of exceptional 
solemnity (9:51) and frequent references to it 
remind the reader of its importance. The con- 
cept of a journey is obviously significant for 
Luke. The great majority of its episodes are 
peculiar to him whilst its contents as a whole 
offer different aspects of his own particular 
understanding of Jesus. 

(d) Whilst Luke’s account of Jesus’ teaching in 
Jerusalem and of his conflicts with the religious 
authorities there are paralleled in Matthew and 
Mark, once the passion narrative proper begins 
with the account of Jesus’ last supper, the distinct- 
iveness of his story is apparent. His account 
of Jesus’ actions at the supper is not easily accom- 
modated to theirs and he includes a significant 
discussion with the twelve which they lack. 
The agony in the garden and the arrest resemble 
theirs (though with significant differences) but his 
story does not have their account of the night 
examination of Jesus by the Jews. He has but one 
single session of the council in the morning. No 
actual condemnation of him to death is made but 
all is rather regarded as a preparation for the 
accusations they are to make against him before 
Pilate, whose unwillingness to accede to their 
demands is emphasized by a threefold declar- 
ation of his innocence. Pilate’s favourable judg- 
ment is supported by Herod who in Luke alone 
is given a role in the drama at this point. Even- 
tually, Pilate delivers up Jesus ‘to their will’ and 
the Jews take a leading part in bringing him to 
the cross. His crucifixion scene presents a dif- 
ferent picture from that found in Matthew and 
Mark. Their starkness is mellowed and Luke’s, 
though having the same general contours as 
theirs, is given in colours that in many ways 
come closer to those used in John. The cry 
of desolation is not included and Jesus is serene 
throughout. He forgives his persecutors, rec- 
eives the acknowledgment of the penitent 
thief and promises him a place in paradise, 
and commends himself into his Father’s 
hands. The picture is of a death which reveals 
the characteristics that determined the life. 
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What follows can only be a completion 
of what is now happening. Jesus’ exodos, to 
which 9:31 pointed and which was to be accom- 
plished at Jerusalem, is in the process of being 
realized. 

(e) Whereas Mark expects Jesus’ resurrected 
appearances in Galilee, and Matthew describes 
his final scene there, Luke’s narrative leaves no 
room for such episodes. At the empty tomb, 
instead of Mark’s promise of a future Galilean 
happening., Luke has a reference to a past event. 
All the appearances of the risen Jesus take place 
in or around Jerusalem. The theologically 
charged story of the journey to Emmaus is fol- 
lowed by the most materialistic of all the NT 
resurrection stories. What sets out to show that 
Jesus really is raised from the tomb becomes the 
setting for his farewell discourse, which justifies 
the events as those expected of the Messiah. It 
grounds in the Scriptures the universal mission 
that it enjoins. It sees its success as reason for 
believing in Jesus and as proof of the Spirit’s 
presence in the community. Luke alone has a 
separate ascension event which both brings the 
resurrection appearances to a close and also 
accomplishes Jesus’ glorification. 


B. Luke’s Narrative. 1. Whilst these distinctive 
episodes serve as a valuable tool in the quest for 
determining the nature of Luke’s work and his 
purpose in writing, what can be learned from 
them has to be supplemented, and in part de- 
termined, by what the author himself says in his 
preface (see LK 1:1-4). This is unique in the gos- 
pels and in it Luke sets out his aims. His work is 
offered as an addition to an unspecified number 
of ‘narratives’ which have purported to give a 
basis for an adequate understanding of Jesus. 
His careful research into the traditions (prob- 
ably both oral and written) that were available 
to him results in an ‘orderly account’ that deep- 
ens and maybe even corrects theirs at points. 
Just what claim he is making for his ‘orderly 
account’ is not clear. It is certainly one of pro- 
viding a firm basis in hard events for the res- 
ponse of faith that Luke hopes to evoke. Luke 
believes his narrative to be grounded in real 
history. 

2. The gospel’s presentation of events, how- 
ever, is not controlled by historical objectivity. 
Luke’s story of the rejection at Nazareth owes it 
place at that point in the narrative less to a 
historical concern than to a desire to make it 
an introduction to the ministry as a whole. The 
details of Luke’s crucifixion scene suggest that 
he wants to make it conform to what the gospel 
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says about Jesus’ stance during his life. The 
death sums up the life and reflects what hap- 
pened in it. Resurrection appearances were 
all placed in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
because, in the events that happened there, the 
eschatological hopes of Israel were seen as act- 
ually being realized. The mission to the nations 
of the world had to reach out from there and 
start with the remaking of the Jewish people 
(Acts 2:1-13). Luke’s desire to present an account 
of ‘the things that have been fulfilled among us’ 
could be achieved only by bathing the events 
themselves in a light that enabled their full 
reality, as the author understood it, to be seen. 
The ‘order’ of his account was determined less 
by a concern that asked ‘What actually hap- 
pened next?’ than by a desire to unfold and 
justify the overall movement in Jesus’ life that 
effected the achievement of his status. Luke’s 
gospel becomes the step by step unfolding of 
his thesis that Jesus is both ‘Lord and Christ’ and 
that it is through him that God has fulfilled the 
promises of redemption that he had made to 
Israel and, through her, to the world. 

3. The Graeco-Roman outlook to which the 
preface links its author, and the biblical mould 
in which he casts his work, come together to 
make his narrative the expression of a faith that 
itself determines not only the perspective from 
which the events are described, but also the way 
they are actually perceived to have happened. 
Luke’s preface makes claims that are both more 
convoluted and at the same time more pro- 
found than one to historical exactitude. 


C. The Question of Sources. 1. The gospel’s 
preface speaks of its author's search for tradi- 
tions and of his knowledge of other narratives 
with which he could compare his own. All these 
contributed in some way to the work, though 
commentators are by no means agreed upon 
either their number or the extent of their influ- 
ence upon the gospel’s final form. Conclusions 
reached are to a considerable extent determined 
by their advocate’s study of the gospels as a 
whole and what this suggests about the free- 
dom with which their authors handled the mat- 
erial at their disposal. 

2. The majority view is that Mark is the pri- 
mary source of Luke’s work. The actual manner 
of its use, however, remains something of an 
open question. Many of Luke’s episodes differ in 
varying degrees from their parallels in Mark. At 
what point the differences are such as to make 
the move from Mark to another source a dis- 
tinct probability is a matter of fine judgement. 


Some commentators are so impressed by the 
unity of the final work that they will maximize 
Luke’s creativity. Others, impressed by what 
they regard as foreign elements in the gospel 
(e.g. LK 1:67; 4:23; 11:49), see these as strong 
evidence for sources. If the latter look to 
Luke’s preface for support, the former regard 
Luke’s creativity as largely determined by his 
concern to write up his narrative in a biblical 
mould. 

3. The position espoused by this commen- 
tary is that Luke most probably used Mark as his 
primary source and that, where they have par- 
allel episodes, his are the result of a relatively 
free handling of what is found there. The use of 
supplementary sources to influence the final 
shape of Luke’s episodes cannot be ruled out. 
So his reporting of Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth is 
seen as determined by the basic pattern of 
Mark’s episode. Its ending is written up as a 
commentary on Mark’s scene which enables it 
to further the thrust of Luke’s gospel. The 
speech expresses an understanding of Jesus 
which makes him the fulfilment of OT expect- 
ations and justifies his career on the basis of 
earlier OT prophetic activity. That Luke is here 
using a source to supplement Mark must be 
acknowledged as a possibility, but its function 
as the expression of ideas which are fundamen- 
tal to Luke’s narrative as a whole makes it more 
likely to have been the evangelist’s own com- 
position. The whole episode, shaped and in part 
created by him, is put at the beginning of the 
ministry to serve as its statement and the justi- 
fication of its course as Luke describes it. 

4. Apart from this material parallel to Mark, 
Luke has some 200 verses, mainly of Jesus’ 
sayings, that, in varying degrees of closeness, 
are found also in Matthew. The majority of 
commentators assign this to a source, usually 
designated Q, which was used independently by 
the two evangelists (see rcs). Those who take 
this view tend to believe that Luke has intro- 
duced it into his gospel in a relatively unrevised 
form. That he handled what is accepted as a 
secondary source with such restraint, however, 
is unlikely if he used Mark, his primary source, 
freely. Some, impressed by this argument, 
therefore accept some form of the Proto-Luke 
hypothesis which, less favoured than it was, 
holds that the basis of Luke’s work is not Mark 
but a blend of Q and some other sources into 
which he fitted a number of episodes which he 
took from Mark (Caird 1963). This, however, 
would seem to do less than justice to the unity 
of the final work. A minority of commentators, 


impressed by this unity, would actually doubt 
the existence of Q and would account for the 
material common to Luke and Matthew by sug- 
gesting that Luke knew that gospel and actually 
made use of it in the composition of his work 
(Goulder 1989). This suggestion would make 
Luke an extremely free handler of his sources 
and would emphasize his creativity to an extent 
that most interpreters of his gospel would be 
unwilling to allow. 

5. Questions about Luke’s sources must re- 
main unresolved. Any serious student of his 
gospel will regard a synopsis as an indispens- 
able tool, for comparison of his episodes with 
their parallel forms in Matthew and Mark al- 
lows the contours of Luke’s stories to be clearly 
seen; understanding of his stance is helped. 
Firm conclusions based upon any particular 
theory of how the gospels are related must, 
however, be avoided. Though these may make 
for a sharpened approach, their hypothetical 
nature must be recognized. To build too much 
upon them is to construct an edifice upon shift- 
ing sand. 


D. Luke the Evangelist. 1. Luke’s preface sug- 
gests that the evangelist writes himself firmly 
into his narrative. Other gospels do not point to 
their authors in this way and, though perhaps 
each leaves a hint of his presence, search for the 
gospel’s setting and the reasons for its produc- 
tion focus primarily upon the community with 
which it is related. Though some interpreters 
have approached our gospel in this way, read- 
ing it as something of a mirror-image of the 
community with which it is thought to be as- 
sociated, the gospel itself does not obviously 
suggest this approach (though see Esler 1987). 
It must, of course, make contact with a com- 
munity of some sort, but it is addressed to it and 
is the author's response to a situation which is 
perceived through his own eyes rather than 
through those of the community itself. Luke’s 
is a personal offering and the address to a per- 
son, whatever that may mean (see LK 1:4), sug- 
gests that it is the person of the author which 
determines what is included and the stance 
which is adopted. His gospel has something of 
the character of an epistle. 

2. The author does not give his name but, 
from the second century, our gospel has been 
attributed to Luke who, in Philem 24, is called 
Paul’s ‘fellow-worker’ and in Col 4:14 is desc- 
ribed as ‘the beloved physician’. The author of 
the gospel also wrote Acts and the most obvi- 
ous reading of his use of the first person plural 
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at various points in the second half of that 
volume (16:10-17; 20:5-15; 2111-18; 27:1-28:16) 
would seem to be that on these occasions he 
was a companion of Paul. 

3. Recent years, however, have seen a wide- 
spread questioning of this relationship (Viel- 
hauer 1968). The picture of Paul in Acts differs 
appreciably from what Paul says about himself. 
Not only is it hard to fit Acts’ biographical 
details into what Paul maintains, but it suggests 
a different approach to some of the issues that 
were at the heart of Paul’s beliefs. The author's 
obvious enthusiasm for Paul is not felt to be 
equalled by his understanding of him. 

4. Luke’s description of Paul in Acts has 
sometimes been defended on the grounds that 
the apostle’s was not always such a rigorous 
position as his more polemical utterances sug- 
gest (Marshall 1980). It is hard, however, to resist 
the conclusion that it is an interpretation of 
Paul’s own outlook (Wilson 1973). The question 
is whether it is an illegitimate interpretation or 
whether it represents a legitimate one by some- 
one who knew Paul, who had learned from his 
deepest insights, but who did not fully share the 
implications Paul himself drew from these. He 
presents Paul as he himself had learned from 
him, and writes his gospel to reflect this under- 
standing (Franklin 1994). 

5. From Paul, Luke learned of God’s wide 
outreach in Jesus, and he received from him 
his wonder at the gracious inclusion of Gentile 
outsiders within the people of God. Whereas 
Paul, however, emphasized the newness of 
God’s act in Christ and saw its otherness from 
his earlier dealings with both Jews and Gentiles, 
Luke saw it as continuous with his earlier and, 
indeed, his wider actions. Luke himself was alm- 
ost certainly a Gentile and was most probably 
one of that group of Gentiles—the God- 
fearers—who, though greatly honouring the 
Jewish faith, shrank from circumcision and 
therefore remained excluded from the coven- 
antal people of God. In Christ he found that 
inclusiveness which had previously been denied 
him, and it was this that determined his own 
picture of God’s redemption in Jesus. A student 
of the Scriptures, he presented Jesus as the ful- 
filment of their promises. 

6. Luke probably wrote his gospel around 
80-5 c, not far from the time Matthew pro- 
duced his work. They responded to a common 
situation when the vast majprity of the Jewish 
people had rejected the gospel and when its 
future seemed to lie with the Gentiles. Jewish 
refusal raised real problems for anyone who 
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saw Jesus as the fulfilment of the promises con- 
tained in the Scriptures. These were probably 
compounded by the continuing hiddenness of 
Jesus and the indifference, issuing in occasional 
hostility, on the part of the Roman power. It 
was this situation, and probably also some local 
tensions which are now beyond our ability to 
describe, that caused Luke to put pen to paper. 
But his gospel transcends these immediate 
issues to present to his fellow-Christians a proc- 
lamation of God's strange work in Jesus which 
is set to raise their sights and justify a faith in 
him as both Christ and Lord (Maddox 1982). 

7. Tradition associates Luke with Antioch, 
and Acts at any rate could suggest connections 
with that city. He might have written there 
under the patronage of Theophilus who could 
as a private person have been impressed by him 
and have commissioned his work. On the other 
hand, he could have written, perhaps to that 
city, from Rome. Luke’s work is best under- 
stood as written from faith to faith. Directed 
in the first place at those who were already 
Christians, it addressed outsiders only indir- 
ectly. It set out to give his fellow-Christians a 
firm foundation for the hope that was in them. 


E. Luke’s Story. 1. Luke’s presentation of the 
redemptive work of God accomplished through 
Jesus is controlled by his understanding of its 
gracious outreach and wide embrace. Jesus’ 
work is one of redemption, of release, of the 
overthrow of all that holds people in the 
clutches of powers that restrict the fullness of 
life that God wills for them (4:18-21; 1:68-79; 
6:20-3; 8:26—39; 13:10-17). His God is above all 
merciful (6:36), reaching out to people in an 
acceptance that is creative (7:36-50; 19:1-10). 
The initiative of grace itself creates a response 
which can, though it is not guaranteed, issue in 
repentance (15:1-32) and a newness of life that is 
born out of the disclosure that God’s outreach 
makes possible (8:42-8; 17:11-19; 23:39-43). The 
Jesus of Luke’s gospel is presented as having a 
special concern for those who are on the fringes 
of society and of religious respectability. Jesus is 
said to have made a habit of eating and drinking 
with tax-collectors and sinners (5:29-32; 7:34; 
15:1-2; 19:1-10). Women have an important 
role. They accompany Jesus and his disciples 
on the way and provide for them out of their 
means (8:1-3). They are representative disciples 
(10:38-42). They are present at the cross, watch 
at the burial, and are the first believers in the 
resurrection, for, in contrast to the unbelief of 
the men, they accept the witness of the two 


angelic messengers at the tomb (24:1-12). 
Luke’s is the only one of the Synoptic Gospels 
to mention Samaritans and to present them in a 
favourable light (10:25-37; 17:11-19). The poor 
are blessed and, though Luke uses the term as 
a designation for the disciples as a whole, the 
sociologically poor are the special objects of 
God’s redemption (1:46-55; 4:18-19; 6:20-1). 
Their situation demands God’s concern and is 
seen as making them potentially responsive to 
his outreach. Conversely, riches are for Luke a 
burden for they encourage an attitude of self- 
sufficiency, self-satisfaction, and manipulation 
of others (16:1-8, 19-31). Mammon is tainted 
(12:13-34; 16:9-15), its possession is a hindrance 
to a response to God’s call. On the other hand, 
the rich man, though he resists Jesus’ command 
to follow, is not simply dismissed (18:18-27). 
The tax-collectors must use their money in the 
service of others; it is not said that they have to 
become paupers (5:27-32). Discipleship, how- 
ever, is not easy. Disciples are to take up their 
cross daily, to be alert, to be open to the dem- 
ands of the hour, and to use their gifts in the 
service of their Lord (9:23-7; 12:35-59; 16:1-9; 
17:20-18:8; 19:11—27). 

2. Luke’s understanding of God’s redemption 
as bringing a reversal of fortunes means that the 
rich, the religiously secure, the proud, and the 
exclusive will face judgement (1:46-55; 6:24-6; 
18:9-14). All these groups are essentially satis- 
fied with where they are, and so remain closed 
to the opportunities and challenges that Christ 
brings. They are not open to his radical message 
of the grace and outreach of God. This is espe- 
cially true of the leaders of the Jewish people 
whose rejection of Jesus was for Luke the ultim- 
ate tragedy (20:41-4). He can present Jesus as 
harsh towards the Pharisees (11:37-54) and in his 
parables Jesus is highly critical of them and of 
the religious system of which they are a part 
(10:25-37; 15:1-32; 18:9-14). Yet he remains in 
dialogue with them and explains their pervers- 
ity and that of the Jewish nation at large (4:16- 
30; 14:15-24). His crucifixion is brought about 
by the religious/political leaders of Jerusalem 
with little support from them. Yet the rejection 
of Jesus by the Jews forwards the purposes of 
God and results in a wider mission (24:46-9). 
Caught up in God’s plans for the world, it can 
even be seen to have a positive function. In spite 
of the critical situation, the Jewish nation is not 
finally rejected by God, and Gentiles have not 
taken over the place of the Jews in his coven- 
antal people (4:16-30; 13:34-5; 21:14; 23:34; 
24:47). The promises of the infancy narratives 


will not be brought to nothing, for the inclusion 
of the Gentiles will ultimately rebound to the 
‘glory of Israel’ (2:32, 38). 

3. For Jesus stands as the climax of God's rede- 
mptive work in Israel. He is the culmination of 
her servants of God, one with them and the 
fulfilment of their hopes. Luke pictures him in 
terms of the OT categories, as eschatological 
prophet, Messiah, at one with Moses, Elijah, the 
Servant of Deutero-Isaiah, and John. Like them, 
he is Spirit-endowed (1:26-38) though, being 
more than them, is wholly possessed by the 
Spirit. Jesus is the agent of God, the climax of 
the old order of servants but, by reason of his 
complete obedience, exalted by way of death to 
be at God's right hand and to exercise that Lord- 
ship to which the psalmist pointed (20:39-44; 
Acts 2:32-6). The kingdom of God is now a reality 
in heaven, and the community on earth lives out 
of its power (11:1-13) and in the hope of its future 
revelation (21:29-30). Luke does not expect that 
revelation to be long delayed. (For a development 
of these themes, see Franklin 1975.) 


COMMENTARY 


Preface (1:1-4) 
This highly-stylized sentence places Luke’s writ- 
ings firmly in the Graeco-Roman world. Just 
what genre it suggests, however, is not easily 
determined. Biographies did not often have 
prefaces and those of historical writings were 
usually much longer. It has been suggested 
(Alexander 1993) that it is like those that intro- 
duced semi-popular scientific and technical 
treatises and which were largely designed to 
hand on the traditions of their particular discip- 
lines. Others (many’ may be for stylistic effect) 
have written ‘narratives’, that is purposefully 
ordered accounts, and Luke joins his own to 
theirs, not without a hint that he is offering an 
improvement. The subject of these narratives is 
‘the events that have been fulfilled among us’. 
They are not disinterested accounts but their 
contents are viewed as the outcome of God’s 
purposes and, probably, as the fulfilment of 
earlier expectations. The sources for these nar- 
ratives were ‘eyewitnesses and servants of the 
word’, most probably a single group who 
handed down their witness in the service of 
the gospel. Luke is not claiming to have been 
their contemporary: his own ‘orderly account’ 
rests rather on careful research. 

Theophilus (lover of God’) to whom Luke 
addresses his work is most likely to have been 
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a real person of some standing and may have 
been Luke’s literary patron. It has sometimes 
been suggested that he was a Roman official, 
that he was not a Christian, and that Luke was 
writing to make a case for Christianity and its 
political innocuousness. If so, the ‘instruction’ 
he had received was false, or at least biased, and 
Luke was seeking to give him the true picture. 
Luke-Acts as a whole, however, does not sug- 
gest that it was written for non-Christians: it 
contains too much Christian reflection for that 
and its stories of the trials of Jesus and Paul 
express little confidence in Roman justice. 
Theophilus is more likely to have been one 
who was knowledgeable about the Christian 
faith (Acts 18:25) and who was in fact already a 
Christian. In giving him ‘the truth’, Luke was 
seeking to offer him a firm foundation for his 
beliefs, to confirm them, and perhaps even to 
strengthen them when they were undergoing 
some trials. Luke’s work is, of course, meant 
for public consumption and, through Theophi- 
lus, he is addressing every reader. 


Infancy Narratives (1:5-2:52) 

The narratives of the infancy stand in some 
tension with those of the rest of the gospel. 
Jesus is accorded a dignity otherwise not 
bestowed on him before the ascension, the 
Spirit is active in people in a way which in the 
narrative proper does not happen until after 
Pentecost, and Jesus and John are brought to- 
gether in the closest possible manner which 
seems to belie their sharp separation later. 
These differences led possibly the greatest inter- 
preter of Lucan theology of the twentieth cen- 
tury to leave them out from his exposition 
(Conzelmann 1960). This was undoubtedly a 
mistake though it remains likely that they 
were added at the conclusion, if not of the two 
volumes, then at least of the gospel. They are 
best understood as the prologue to Luke’s 
whole work, summing up its message, pro- 
claiming it, and giving it a firm basis in Israel’s 
story. To pass from Luke’s preface to his infancy 
narratives is to move into another world. The 
tight, carefully constructed sentence is followed 
by a piece where the expansive craft of the 
storyteller is supreme. Graeco-Roman literary 
sophistication gives place to a biblical style 
that makes a fitting vehicle for episodes that in 
their outlook and atmosphere are one with 
some of the most characteristic of the OT acc- 
ounts of God’s approach to humankind. They 
are a pastiche of OT words, sentences, images, 
and ideas and are formed by a conscious imitation 
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of incidents taken from various parts of Israel’s 
story. The coming of Jesus into the world is 
the fulfilment of—and of one kind with—that 
which was begun in God’s earlier activity. The 
narratives exude the spirit of joy, of wonder, 
and of worship—though also of a certain 
puzzlement. God’s final redemptive work has 
been brought about through the life, death, 
and resurrection of the child whose birth 
these stories celebrate. That is the faith they 
express. 


(1:5-25) The Annunciation to Zechariah The 
infancy narratives begin in the temple with 
the promise of the wondrous birth of John the 
Baptist who was in Luke’s eyes the last and 
greatest of the Hebrew prophets and the imme- 
diate herald of the Messiah. His parents are both 
of priestly stock and represent all that is good in 
the temple and its piety. Following all the com- 
mands of the moral and ritual law, they were 
‘righteous before God’, accepted and acknow- 
ledged by him. Law, temple, and prophecy to- 
gether were to produce John who, while yet in 
the womb, would acknowledge his Lord and 
witness to him (1:44). Zechariah was a member 
of one of the twenty-four orders of priests who 
twice a year for a week officiated at the temple 
services. On this occasion he was within the 
sanctuary itself where the altar of incense 
stood immediately before the holy of holies. 
At this holy place, the angel of God appeared 
to announce a new climactic stage in God’s 
redeeming work. The main emphasis is upon 
the task assigned to John. OT tradition looked 
for Elijah to return to restore a people within 
Israel who would be acceptable to God when he 
came to establish his righteousness among 
them (Mal 4:5-6; Sir 48:10). John, having been 
made a nazirite (Num 6:3) from the womb to 
show his permanent dedication to God, will do 
this ‘in the spirit and power of Elijah’. Both 
Matthew and Mark picture John as Elijah 
returned (Mt 7:12; Mk 1:6). Luke actually avoids 
saying this. John, as Elisha before him (2 Kings 
2:15) would be like Elijah rather than a new 
Elijah. This is probably because Luke saw Jesus 
himself in terms of Elijah and did not wish the 
Elijah typology to be exhausted in John (4:25; 
7:15; 9:57-62). 

Agents of God in the OT were often said to 
have been empowered by the Spirit in order to 
do their work (Judg 6:34; 1 Sam 11:6; Isa 61:1). As 
the climax of God’s agents in Israel, John would 
be ‘filled with the Holy Spirit from the womb’. 
His was no temporary commission; it was a full 


endowment to be exceeded only by that of Jesus 
who would actually be conceived by the Spirit. 
Yet Zechariah demurs. Even for a faithful ser- 
vant of the covenant, going forward into its 
climax in Jesus is not easy and he had to receive 
a demonstration of its truth which was at the 
same time a judgement on his lack of trust. 
Elizabeth conceives but remains hidden for 
five months, rejoicing alone at the sign of 
God's favour. The note of time binds her part 
into that of Mary and means that when Mary 
comes to visit her, the babe is formed enough to 
acknowledge the one who is carrying his Lord. 


(1:26-38) The Annunciation to Mary By pla- 
cing it ‘in the sixth month’ Luke binds the ann- 
unciation to Mary into that to Zechariah. The 
parallelism of the two accounts serves not only 
to join the events together, as part of God’s final 
coming to his people, but also to put the climax 
on that to Mary for which the angel's visit to 
Zechariah is but a prelude. The fulfilment of its 
promise guarantees that those to Mary will not 
fail. The annunciation scene to Mary outstrips 
that to Zechariah in the wonder of the birth, the 
status of the child, the nature of his work, and 
the response of the one addressed. 

Luke is emphatic that Mary, though betrothed 
to Joseph, was a virgin. Betrothal meant the 
entering into the legal contract of marriage 
though consummation did not normally occur 
until the time when, probably around a year 
later, the bride left her father’s house to join her 
husband's. The angel’s greeting, ‘Rejoice’, may 
have overtones of Zeph 3:14-17 and Zech 9:9 
where God announces redemption to Jerusalem 
and her people. Mary is ‘the favoured one’ in that 
her life has revealed a response to God that 
suggests that she will respond faithfully to his 
further approach to her. She will conceive and 
bear a son whom she must name ‘Jesus’ (‘the 
Lord saves’). 

The declaration of Jesus’ status is unfolded in 
two stages. Gabriel’s initial announcement is 
made in terms of a reading of the OT account 
of God’s promises to David (2 Sam 7:11-16; Ps 
132:11-18). Though these passages said that the 
promise was to be fulfilled in an ongoing line 
rather than in a single person, the Psalms 
tended to apply it to an individual king (Ps 2:7; 
110:4) and these were later read as referring to a 
messianic figure. Jesus is to be the recipient of 
the promises for he will inherit David’s throne, 
will reign over Israel (‘the house of Jacob’) for 
ever, ‘and of his kingdom there will be no end’. 
This last part of the promise suggests a rule 


wider than over Israel alone. ‘Son of the Most 
High’, though found in the Graeco-Roman 
world, reflects biblical usage where God is addr- 
essed as ‘Lord of Hosts’ (Isa 6:3). Luke uses it 
more than any other NT writer (1:35, 76; 6:35; 
Acts 7:48). ‘Son of God’ could be applied to 
angels (Job 1:6), to the Davidic king (Ps 2:7), to 
the individual faithful Israelite (Wis 2:12-18), 
and, later, to a messianic figure (Dead Sea 
scrolls). It meant that the one addressed was 
thought of as having a special relationship 
with God. Just what the nature of that relation- 
ship was, however, it did not specify. 

Mary demurs, not like Zechariah demanding 
some sign to back up the promise, but rather 
questioning its possibility. This enables a fur- 
ther declaration of Jesus’ status which actually 
strengthens Gabriel's initial statement. God will 
be wholly operative in Jesus’ conception. 
Whereas earlier agents of God’s activity had 
been possessed by the Spirit to perform a par- 
ticular task and John had been filled by the Holy 
Spirit from the womb, Jesus, whose status far 
exceeded that of John’s, was actually to be con- 
ceived through the Spirit. His whole creation, 
his very being, was itself the work of the Spirit. 
For Luke, the Spirit is essentially the agent and 
sign of God’s eschatological redemptive activity 
(Acts 2:17-21, 10:44). Jesus, as the one to realize 
that, is wholly one with the Spirit. The Spirit is 
associated with God’s power (Acts 1:8) which is 
here said to ‘overshadow’ Mary. 

This total endowment with the Spirit marks 
Jesus as unique. He is ‘holy’, that is embraced 
within God’s outreach and reflecting him (Lev 
19:2), and ‘Son of God’. Though ‘Son of God’ 
means the same as ‘Son of the Most High’, its 
climactic place here in Gabriel’s message sug- 
gests that it pushes out beyond the boundaries 
of the OT imagery. Luke appears to see Son of 
God as more than a messianic title and endows 
it with something like Paul’s declaration in Rom 
1:4 (22:70; Acts 9:20). 

In this passage, Luke uses the narrative to 
present a careful declaration of the nature of 
Jesus and his work. At the same time, through 
his presentation of Mary and the relation this 
has to that of Zechariah in the previous episode, 
he is able to show the ideal response of the 
faithful in Israel and to give some picture of 
discipleship. 

Luke insists that Mary is a virgin, and it is this 
belief that enables the narrative to move to a 
climax. The declaration of Jesus’ sonship does 
not, however, rest upon that but depends rather 
upon his total possession of the Spirit which 
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unites him to God. The virginal conception 
witnesses to his possession of the Spirit rather 
than being the cause of it. Though Luke’s nar- 
rative expresses a firm belief in the virginal 
conception, it is unlikely to present the basis 
in history for that belief. To focus a young 
betrothed girl’s consternation on child-bearing 
rather than upon the wondrous nature of the 
child she is called upon to bear suggests literary 
and theological concerns rather than strictly 
historical ones. 

Justification of Marys response on the 
grounds either that she mistook the announce- 
ment for one of an immediate conception or 
that she had already entered upon a vow of 
virginity is to import external considerations 
into the story (Brown 1977). Rather, in it we 
have Luke’s response to the tradition that he 
shared with Matthew. Luke gives us little help 
in assessing the historical basis for the tradition. 
What he has done is, in the light of the tradi- 
tions he received and of his belief in the OT’s 
witness to Christ, to present in narrative form 
his proclamation of the significance of Jesus and 
to see it summed up in his birth. 


(1:39-56) Mary Visits Elizabeth Luke binds 
the lives of John and Jesus together in this 
episode which enables the child in Elizabeth’s 
womb to acknowledge the status of the one in 
Mary’s, allows Elizabeth to greet Mary, and 
makes a setting for Mary’s song. Mary remains 
the ideal disciple even as she is acknowledged as 
‘the mother of my Lord’. ‘Lord’ is Luke’s most 
characteristic title for Jesus and his favourite 
address to him. Breaking out of the nationalistic 
overtones of Messiah (‘Christ’) it points to the 
universality of Jesus’ sway (Acts 10:36). Since 
God is also called ‘Lord’ (2:45, 46), it points to 
Jesus’ close relationship to him though, because 
its main influence in Luke’s usage is provided by 
Ps 11011 (Acts 2:34), it retains that subordination 
and instrumentality that is so characteristic of 
Luke’s Christology. 

Luke brings the episode to its climax with the 
song of Mary. This has much in common with 
that of Zechariah which follows closely upon it 
and a number of commentators would see both 
(together, perhaps, with that of Simeon in 2:29- 
32) as incorporated by Luke from some source. 
It is pointed out that they sit only loosely to 
their contexts, that this is emphasized by a few 
MSS attributing Mary’s song to Elizabeth, that 
they are not wholly appropriate for their resp- 
ective singers, and that they are not particularly 
closely related either to Luke’s theology or his 
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vocabulary. However, though full value must be 
given to these opinions, it remains more likely 
that Luke himself was responsible for them. They 
are in fact an appropriate expression of Luke's 
outlook. Mary’s song is strongly influenced by 
that of Hannah in 1 Sam 2:1-10 which, celebrat- 
ing the birth of the young Samuel, sees the 
wonder of God’s action in this event as an illus- 
tration of the nature of his whole work for his 
people. Hannah’s piety makes her a fitting fore- 
runner of Mary, and Samuel's role as prophet 
and leader under God in Israel makes his work 
a type of that of Jesus. In choosing Mary as the 
mother of his son, God has rewarded her ‘lowli- 
ness’ and lifted her high. His dealings with her 
become a paradigm of the redemption that he 
effects through Jesus. The militaristic imagery of 
vv. 49, 51, and 52 is taken over from Hannah's 
song and is used by Luke, either of God or of 
Jesus in 24:19; Acts 13:17; 19:20. It is not out of 
place in a psalm-like canticle that celebrates 
God’s powerful act of redemption through 
Jesus in biblical terms. The theme of reversal, 
taken over here from 1 Samuel, is particularly 
amenable to Luke who has already, in his two 
annunciation narratives, focused God’s work in 
Jesus upon his approach to those who, out of a 
piety which looks to God for fulfilment and 
hope, are open to receive his redemption. As in 
the Lukan form of the Beatitudes (see LK 6:20-—6) 
this redemption is centred upon the sociologic- 
ally marginalized for, in accordance with the 
biblical tradition (Ps 34:6; 72:12), it is they who 
are thought likely to exhibit this outlook. The 
reverse side of the coin is that those who 
are ‘proud’, ‘powerful’, and ‘rich’, and who there- 
fore maintain and exploit their self-sufficiency, 
are unlikely to be open to God’s future. In Jesus, 
that self-sufficiency has been shown to be foolish 
and blameworthy (12:13-21; 16:19-31). Luke 
knows that it is those who are dissatisfied with 
the present who have responded to the gospel 
whilst those who have felt already fulfilled have 
missed out on its challenge and therefore on its 
redemption. 

The use of the past tense in the hymn’s proc- 
lamation of redemption has sometimes been 
felt inappropriate at this point in the story and 
so has been seen as evidence for Luke’s having 
taken the hymn from a source. This, however, is 
to forget the function of the infancy narratives 
as the prologue rather than the first chapter of 
Luke’s story. They sum up the whole event of 
Jesus and look at its beginnings in terms of its 
end. Mary’s song is less one that would have 
been appropriate for her at that point in time 


than a hymn of praise which, through her, ex- 
presses the response of the ideal Israelite who 
had become a Christian disciple to God’s whole 
work in Jesus. 


(1:59-80) The Naming of John The circumci- 
sion of Jewish male children on the eighth day 
marked their incorporation into the people of 
God (Gen 17:11-12; Lev 12:3). It is not clear that 
naming necessarily occurred at the same time. 
Though Luke records a similar pattern of events 
for Jesus, he is not wholly reliable in his infor- 
mation about Jewish customs as they were prac- 
tised in Israel itself. The story furthers Luke’s 
interest in the fulfilment of prophecy and adds 
to the wonders surrounding the child. In chal- 
lenging what Luke regards as the usual practice 
about names, it points to the new demands of 
Jesus; there is not an easy progression from the 
old to the new. The publicity surrounding John 
contrasts with the total obscurity that marked 
Jesus’ birth. John will later question Jesus and 
will wonder whether his ministry measures up 
to what he expected of the figure for whom his 
own ministry was a preparation (7:19). In the 
light of these later events, Zechariah’s witness in 
his song takes on an added significance. 
Zechariah’s song is essentially a witness to 
God’s action in his Messiah, and the preparatory 
role of John is emphasized. Like the song of 
Mary, it comments upon the scene in which it 
is set only to transcend it and to view the acti- 
ons of which it is a part in the light of the whole 
event of Jesus on which Luke looks back. It 
serves to sum up the significance of Jesus within 
the setting of God’s actions in Israel. vv. 68-75 
proclaim these as the fulfilment of God’s prom- 
ises to Israel. Through Jesus and the events 
surrounding him, God comes to establish his 
presence with his people and to confirm his 
covenantal promises. He has ‘visited and 
redeemed his people’ and has raised up a ‘horn 
of salvation’. ‘Horn’ is a symbol of strength. Ps 
132117 talks of a horn sprouting up for David, 
and the song sees this fulfilled in Jesus who is 
presented as the consummation of God’s prom- 
ises to Abraham, the ancestor of the whole 
Jewish people and the receiver of God’s uncon- 
ditional commitment to her. As ‘prophet of the 
Most High’ John becomes the preparer for him 
who is Son. He will ‘go before the Lord’ who 
here is really both God and Jesus. Through 
‘bringing forgiveness of their sins’ to the people, 
he will prepare them to receive what is essen- 
tially God’s redemption in Jesus who is ‘the 
dawn from on high’ who will bring ‘light’, ‘life’, 


and ‘peace’. So, in the narrative proper, John 
will be pictured, both through his baptism and 
his firm religious and ethical teaching, as pre- 
paring the way for Jesus’ proclamation of the 
visitation of God in himself and in redemption. 

The proclamation of redemption completed, 
and the ground prepared for the birth of the 
saviour, John awaits his proper time and the 
spotlight now falls on Jesus alone. 


(2:1-7) The Birth of Jesus As at the beginning 
of chs. 1 and 3, Luke is anxious to set the events 
of God's salvation through Jesus within the 
context of secular history. Though this has 
caused some to criticize him for reducing the 
eschatological dimension of Christianity and 
for making it into an event within world history 
(Conzelmann 1960), this relating of the gospel 
to the world in which it is acted out, and the 
more positive approach to that world which 
this displays, is a fundamental instinct that 
underlies Luke’s understanding of Jesus and his 
work. Unfortunately, the effectiveness of his 
sortie into world history at this point does not 
measure up to his reasons for making it. Luke’s 
notice of the census raises many virtually insur- 
mountable problems. We have no evidence for 
an empire-wide census under Augustus and the 
likelihood of this including the land of a client 
king such as was Herod the Great is remote. 
Indeed, the census held when his son was dep- 
osed and Judea was incorporated into the 
Roman system was seen as such a novelty that 
it provoked a rebellion (Acts 5:37). Though there 
is some evidence from Roman sources in Egypt 
that participants were required to register in 
their own homes, this meant their present rat- 
her than their ancestral abodes. Herod died in 
4 BcE and Quirinius was not governor of Syria 
until 6-7 ce. (See the balanced discussion of the 
evidence in Evans 1990.) Attempts to reconcile 
the differences have not met with widespread 
endorsement. A suggestion that Quirinius 
served an earlier term as an official in our area 
and that he was then involved in the census 
lacks real evidence. Perhaps the best attempt at 
harmonization is that which suggests that the 
Greek can be translated to read, ‘This registra- 
tion happened before Quirinius became gov- 
ernor of Syria’ (Nolland 1989-93). It is not, 
however, a natural reading of the Greek and 
has about it something of the air of desperation 
(Fitzmyer 1981). 

Luke, in contrast to Mt 2:21-3, has Nazareth 
as the home of Joseph and Mary. The census is 
used by him as the means of enabling Jesus to 
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be born at Bethlehem where the tradition on 
which he bases his proclamation places the 
birth. That, however, does not exhaust the sig- 
nificance he sees in it. The census is of ‘all the 
world’. Jesus is born at the time when all the 
world is on the move at the behest of one who, 
given a divine name, allowed himself to be 
addressed as Son of God and was regarded as 
having brought security to the world. Jesus, 
rather than the Roman power, however, is the 
real means of salvation from external oppres- 
sion and the guarantee of unity to mankind. 
The timing of Jesus’ birth proclaims his univer- 
sal significance. The Roman power which, by 
the time Luke wrote, was uncomprehending of 
Christianity, often suspicious, sometimes hos- 
tile, and always threatening, unwittingly ena- 
bled Jesus to be born in Bethlehem, the place 
of David. The final power belonged, not to it, 
but to God. 

Jesus’ birth was nevertheless hidden, ignored 
by the world in its quest for security. Jesus, 
cared for by his mother, is placed in a ‘manger’, 
which could be either a feeding trough or a 
cattle stall, because ‘there was no room in the 
inn’. Luke uses the same word at 22:11 for the 
‘guest chamber’ where the company is to eat the 
last supper. Jer 14:8 (LXX) uses the word when it 
laments that God is a stranger, like one who 
stays in a guest chamber for but a night. For 
Jesus, there is not room even in the guest-place; 
his birth points forward to the life of one who 
has nowhere to lay his head (9:58). No doubt the 
scene is infused with ideas taken from Isa 1:3. 


(2:8-21) The Shepherds At the heart of Luke’s 
understanding of the redemption wrought by 
Jesus was his knowledge that in him the exc- 
luded had been included; the outsider had been 
brought within the people of God. His story 
will tell of the inclusion of tax-collectors and 
sinners, of women, of the poor, of the margin- 
alized, and, ultimately, of the Gentiles. So it is 
right that his infancy narrative should tell of 
the message of angels to shepherds and that it 
should be they, rather than the Gentile sages of 
Matthew’s gospel, who should visit the infant 
Jesus. David was called to Bethlehem from 
minding the sheep in order to receive anoint- 
ing at the hands of Samuel (1 Sam 16:11), and 
later tradition emphasized the graciousness of 
the action (2 Sam 7:8). After the Exile, the 
shepherd's task became devalued and, outside 
the biblical period, was despised. Luke’s story 
does not reflect that belittling, but it does pic- 
ture them as outsiders, apart from the general 
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ordering of society that was taking place at 
the time of the census. It is to them that the 
announcement of Jesus’ birth is made. 

Jesus is revealed as ‘Saviour’, Messiah’, and 
‘Lord’, three terms that sum up what the infancy 
narratives have said about Jesus and what the 
gospel as a whole will unfold and justify. The 
OT spoke frequently of God himself as saviour 
of his people, the one who would rescue them 
from their enemies and restore them to a rela- 
tionship with himself (Ps 106:21; Isa 43:3; 60:16). 
Occasionally it spoke of his giving a saviour to 
his people (Judg 3:9; 6:14; 2 Kings 13:5). Jesus 
now brings the salvation of God himself (1:69). 
For Luke, it is all-important that Jesus is the 
Messiah of Israel and that he fulfils OT expect- 
ations of him (24:26, 45). ‘Lord’ is his most 
characteristic term for Jesus, which sums up 
his exalted status, his universality, and the dev- 
otion he receives from his followers. Pro- 
claimed at the birth, these three terms express 
the Christian response to Jesus which his career 
and exaltation will evoke (Acts 2:36; 13:23). The 
song of the angels recalls that of Isaiah in the 
temple (Isa 6:3) though now it is Jesus rather 
than the temple that realizes God’s glory and 
enables it to be reflected on earth. As people on 
earth receive his ‘good pleasure’, they share in a 
‘peace’ which, much more than an absence of 
strife, is a wholeness of person and unity with 
others. (This represents the reading of the 
majority of the Gk. MSS. Some have ‘peace, 
goodwill among people’. This reading however 
destroys the parallelism of the song and tends 
to make ‘goodwill’ a human response rather 
than one derived from a relationship with 
God. The whole outlook of the infancy narra- 
tives centres upon God’s outreach to his people 
and the new possibilities he brings them.) 

v. 19 (cf. v. 51) has sometimes been used to 
support the view that these parts of the infancy 
narratives rest upon reminiscences of Mary. 
There is in fact little to support this for we 
have seen that the annunciation story is shaped 
by literary rather than strictly historical influ- 
ences. Mary is vitally important for Luke for she 
represents the ideal Israelite who becomes a 
disciple. Mary treasures the shepherd’s witness 
and ‘pondered it in her heart’. This last expres- 
sion has sometimes been interpreted as coming 
to a right understanding of its significance. 
More likely, however, in Luke’s narrative it ret- 
ains the idea of puzzlement. Here and in the 
episode in the temple, Mary has not yet come to 
a complete understanding of the significance of 
Jesus. Her greatness was to accept in obedience 


of faith the divine call, the full implications of 
which she had yet to enter into. 


(2:22-40) Jesus Presented in the Temple This 
episode allows Jesus to be seen as acknowledg- 
ing the Jewish religious tradition which was 
focused in the temple and which ultimately 
made possible God’s final redemption in him. 
It also enables the temple to make its witness to 
him. Once more, Luke’s purpose in recounting 
the story controls the way in which he tells it. 
Here, it has resulted in a slight confusion about 
the Jewish practices it describes. Three cere- 
monies are included, those of the purification 
of the mother, the redemption of the firstborn, 
and the presentation of a child to the service of 
God. ‘Their purification’ is a misnomer, for the 
ceremony involved the mother alone. After 
forty days the mother of a male child offered 
sacrifice as an act of cleansing. Mary makes the 
offering of the poor (Lev 12:6-8). The redemp- 
tion of the firstborn is a separate ritual (Ex 13:2, 
12-13) though there is nothing to suggest that it 
could not have happened in the temple and at 
the same time. Five shekels were paid to the 
priest. The third element is that of the dedica- 
tion of the child to God. This was closely related 
to the redemption of the firstborn, though Luke 
gives it an emphasis which is no doubt deter- 
mined both by his understanding of Jesus’ sig- 
nificance and by the account of the dedication 
of Samuel (1 Sam 1:21-8) whose mother’s song 
has already been used as a pattern for Mary’s. 
It is in the temple that Simeon, who is pre- 
sented not merely as the ideal observer of the 
Jewish covenantal obligations, but also as one 
who is led by them to look for God’s further 
action, comes and acknowledges Jesus as Christ. 
In the final song of the infancy narratives he 
makes what for Luke’s gospel is the climactic 
declaration of the wide embrace of the redemp- 
tion to be worked through Jesus. In words that 
reflect the Servant Song of Isaiah 49:5—6, Jesus is 
proclaimed as having a significance for ‘all 
peoples’. He is a ‘light’ to reveal God to the 
nations. God’s glory which is to be made 
known to them is to be seen in the child he 
holds in his arms whose birth in a manger 
causes the expectations of the earlier songs to 
be realized in an unexpected way. The salvation 
of God is to be achieved, not through naked 
power, but in the surrender of his Son. That 
salvation will make for the ‘glory’ of Israel. Her 
glory will be real but it will come about only as 
her expectations are confronted and re-formed. 
Jesus will cause the ‘falling and rising of many in 


Israel’ as he challenges their security and ques- 
tions their confidence. Many will oppose him, 
but that will reveal the limited nature of their 
response to the God who has made them his 
people. Even Mary, the true Israelite, will be 
pierced by the sword, not only of suffering, 
but also of judgement as she herself is called 
to move into a deeper understanding of the 
implications of Jesus. To be real, the grounds 
of the confidence expressed in her song have to 
be reviewed in the light of the babe who con- 
firms it and makes it possible. Finally, Anna 
makes her witness to ‘all those who were look- 
ing for the redemption of Jerusalem’. Jesus is the 
one through whom it will be accomplished, 
though again not in the manner that they will 
be expecting. Jerusalem will reject him and will 
instead follow a way that will lead to disaster 
(19:41-4). They will seem forsaken by God, but 
Anna is a reminder that the disaster is not God’s 
last word: Jesus remains for Jerusalem a sign of 
hope. 


(2:41-52) Jesus at Age 12 The last episode in 
the infancy narratives stands rather apart from 
the rest and forms something of an anticlimax. 
It fits Luke’s intention to write a narrative, how- 
ever, and seems to be influenced by the episode 
of the child Samuel, which also forms a bridge 
between his dedication and the ministry he is to 
exercise (1 Sam 3:1-14). It has the character of a 
legend but is used by Luke to point to Jesus’ 
natural authority and home in the temple, a 
point that he makes in his account of Jesus’ 
final visit to Jerusalem (19:45—-6). Though the 
teachers in the temple were ‘amazed at his 
understanding and his answers’, their wonder 
has the potential to turn into hostility. For his 
parents, too, it represents a learning situation. 
Jesus rebukes them, though the significance of 
the rebuke is not entirely clear. NRSV margin 
suggests the most literal meaning, ‘Did you not 
know that I must be about the things of my 
Father?’ ‘In the things of can mean ‘in the house 
of’. Either way, it represents a challenge to ac- 
knowledge him for what he is—son of ‘my 
Father’—and to accept that he is not bound to 
them or bounded by their expectations. Faithful 
Israelites are challenged by Jesus to raise their 
sights and to acknowledge that he cannot be 
constrained by their own preconceived under- 
standings. He must be allowed to transcend 
these and move out to the Gentiles. Luke is 
perhaps here thinking of the conflicts in the 
early church which had difficulty in coming to 
terms with the Gentile mission. Like Mary and 
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Joseph, the Jewish-Christian community had to 
learn not to constrict the freedom of the out- 
reach which God’s action in Jesus demanded. 
This freedom did not, however, mean a lessen- 
ing of ties with the Jewish people. Jesus lived 
with his parents at Nazareth ‘and was obedient 
to them’. 


Jesus in Galilee (3:1-9:50) 

In this section of the gospel Luke’s narrative 
takes on a shape and outlook which, in spite 
of its distinctive aspects, are closely aligned to 
those of Matthew and Mark. Luke shares with 
them a common understanding of Jesus’ time in 
Galilee. After his baptism by John and the Bapt- 
ist’s forced removal from the scene, he begins a 
ministry that proclaims the advent of the king- 
dom of God and reveals this in exorcisms and 
miracles. His understanding of this new ap- 
proach of God to Israel brings him into conflict 
with religious leaders, though crowds follow 
him; in the main, however, without having a 
real understanding of him. He gathers a band of 
disciples and out of them chooses twelve apos- 
tles. These come to appreciate his messianic 
role without as yet, however, perceiving that it 
is focused upon a way of suffering that is to 
climax in a cross. 


(3:1-20) The Ministry of John the Baptist 
Once again, Luke sets God’s saving work within 
the context of world history. Though its details 
are not easily unravelled, its general impact is 
clear—Jesus’ ministry was a real event which 
brought God’s redemption into both the Jewish 
and the wider world. ‘The fifteenth year of... 
Tiberius’ would be 28-29 ce. Pontius Pilate was 
governor of Judea 26-36 cz, being in the succes- 
sion of Roman prefects who were appointed to 
rule Judea after Archelaus was deposed in 6 ce. 
Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, ruled 
Galilee until 39 ce. ‘His brother Philip’ was tet- 
rarch (ruler of one of the four parts into which 
Herod the Great’s kingdom had been divided) of 
the region to the north and east of Galilee into 
which Jesus made an occasional sortie. Abilene 
was an area near Damascus. It does not serve as 
a setting for any part of the gospel story. ‘The 
high-priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas’ is 
more difficult. Joint office was not permitted. 
Annas was high priest from 6 ce until he was 
deposed by the Romans, 15 ce. Caiaphas was in 
office 18-36 ce. Annas appears only in the Lukan 
and Johannine writings (Acts 4:18; Jn 18:24). 
This historical reference firmly includes John 
within the action of God to which its sonorous 
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tones point. ‘The word of God came to John’ uses 
recognized biblical language to enhance its affect 
(1 Kings 16:1; 18:1). As far as Luke is concerned, the 
adult John has as important a part to play as the 
infancy narratives have already suggested. John 
proclaims and administers a ‘baptism of repent- 
ance which issues in the forgiveness of sins’. John 
himself points to the difference between the 
effects of his baptism and those brought about 
through the ‘one more powerful than I’. Never- 
theless, though Luke is quite clear that his has a 
preparatory role, the importance of that prepar- 
ation could hardly be greater. Luke alone of the 
evangelists includes an account of John’s ethical 
teaching. The crowds who come for baptism are 
to ‘bear fruits worthy of repentance’ and specific 
teaching is given to a number of particular 
groups. Seemingly rather haphazard in their sel- 
ection, they nevertheless reflect important eth- 
ical requirements of groups of people who were 
particularly open to exploiting their fellow 
human beings. Those well provided for are to 
share their resources, tax-collectors are not to 
abuse their legitimate authority, soldiers are not 
to exploit their powers. Contentment with their 
wages means that the land in which they serve 
will not be further denuded of its produce for 
their benefit. John is here made to share that 
strong social concern which is so evident in 
Luke’s gospel. His further importance is that, by 
putting forward these demands, he gives a place 
to ethical obligations which might seem to be 
overlooked in the free acceptance by Jesus of 
those whose lives are not always put under scru- 
tiny. John here really acts as a forerunner for 
Jesus and becomes an important part of God’s 
action in him. He fulfils Zechariah’s expectation 
that he would ‘turn the hearts of the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the righteous, to make ready a 
people prepared for the Lord’ (1:17). 


(3:21-4:13) The Baptism and Temptation of 
Jesus Luke’s mention—for it cannot be called 
an account—of Jesus’ baptism is surprising and 
parts company with those of Matthew and 
Mark whilst sharing some similarity with John 
(which is also a mention rather than an ac- 
count). The story of Jesus’ having undergone a 
‘baptism of repentance with a view to remission 
of sins’ obviously caused some embarrassment 
to the early church (see mr 3:14-15). Yet Luke’s 
reason for his surprising treatment of the story 
goes deeper than embarrassment for he does 
not attempt to deny the fact. Jesus is baptised 
‘when all the people were baptised’. ‘The people’ 
is a loaded term for Luke and is used as short- 


hand for ‘God’s true people’. Those who under- 
went John’s baptism are identified as God’s own 
people awaiting his redemption; they have been 
marked out as his. Jesus identifies himself with 
them: he unites himself to them so that he can 
incorporate them into the age of the Spirit. 

Conzelmann (1960) saw Luke’s handling of 
the baptism as evidence that he was separating 
out John and Jesus, identifying John with the 
age of Israel that was now passing away as Jesus 
brought a new period of God’s action into 
being. Such an explanation, however, ignores 
not only the infancy narratives but also Luke’s 
account of John’s own ministry. John and Jesus 
are brought together in the closest possible way 
and as two players, though in no way equal in 
God’s final act of redemption. The reason for 
this separation of John and Jesus at this point is 
rather to serve Luke’s Christology. As he does so 
often, Luke sets significant points of Jesus’ car- 
eer within the context of his prayer. After he is 
baptized, Jesus prays in an act of surrender and 
dedication to what his baptism has signified. It 
is his response to what he has recognized as 
God’s call. The descent of the Spirit and the 
divine voice of approval come in response to 
his response. Luke’s Christology is one which, 
emphasizing the divine initiative, points to 
Jesus’ response which is then sealed with God’s 
approval. What is set in motion now will climax 
in the death and resurrection (Acts 13:34). So the 
Holy Spirit descends upon him ‘in bodily form’, 
that is fully, actively and powerfully. The sym- 
bolism of the dove ‘remains baffling’ (Evans 
1955). Most probably it is connected with Gen 
1 where the Spirit of God broods over the waters 
and Gen 8:11 where the dove becomes the har- 
binger of the covenant God makes with Noah. 
But these may be guesses born of exasperation. 
The voice from heaven bestows the divine app- 
roval of the course he has entered upon. It 
probably reflects ideas of Ps 2:7, Isa 42:1-4, 
and, perhaps, Gen 22:2, 16. A number of MSS 
of Luke have instead the whole of Ps 2:7. 
Though the genealogy which follows and 
which traces Jesus back to Adam may suggest 
the appropriateness of this reading, Luke else- 
where quotes Ps 2:7 in relation to the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus (Acts 13:33). It is therefore likely 
that he himself did not use it of the baptism. 
Nolland (1989-93) notes that 1:35 would make 
its idea of a begetting or adoption into sonship 
inappropriate for this point in time. 

It is at this point that Luke includes the gen- 
ealogy which, in view of the biblical attitude to 
genealogies and its differences from Matthew's, 


was designed to be of theological rather than 
factual significance. Matthew's three groups of 
fourteen generations is obviously meant to 
point to a climax in Jesus (Mt 1:17). Luke’s does 
so less obviously. Seventy-seven generations 
represent eleven weeks, one week short of the 
twelve which marks finality. Of more signifi- 
cance is the way Luke traces the genealogy 
back from Jesus via David and Abraham to 
Adam who is, somewhat surprisingly, desig- 
nated ‘son of God’. Jesus is effecting something 
for David—the restoration of the people of 
Israel; for Abraham—the fulfilment of God’s 
promise to him of a wider salvation (Gen 12:3); 
and for Adam—the restoration of universal 
sonship which was lost at the Fall. Luke here 
pictures Jesus as the Second Adam, the restorer 
of the human race, the means of re-establishing 
the relationship with God that Adam lost, and 
the remover of the shackles that had afflicted 
creation since then (1 Cor 15:20—5; Phil 2:5—11). 
Matthew and Mark both have stories of the 
testing of Jesus by the devil, Mark picturing 
something of a battle between them, and Mat- 
thew telling of a testing of Jesus’ Sonship. Luke 
is closer to Matthew though, like Mark, he has a 
testing that extends over forty days. The earlier 
voice from heaven had approved of Jesus’ res- 
ponse to his baptism and had proclaimed his 
Sonship. Now, however, he has that initial 
reponse tested. He must make a determined 
entry upon a way that will really establish his 
Sonship and enable the restoration of the image 
of God in people which Adam’s disobedience 
had lost. Our usual understanding of the event 
is made by following the order of temptations 
found in Matthew. Luke’s account, however, has 
a different order and climaxes in one to jump 
down from the pinnacle of the temple. The 
three temptations tempt Jesus to leave the way 
of the servant on which he has determined, and 
which the divine voice has approved, and to 
assert his Sonship in a different way. That to 
command a stone to become a loaf of bread is 
to assert his authority and make use of his 
status, that to worship the devil is to follow 
the way of the world and exercise his power, 
that to jump off the temple’s pinnacle is to force 
God’s hand, to leave the way of service and 
humble obedience and go instead for a dramatic 
demonstration that would compel recognition 
of his status. All three temptations would have 
meant his following in the way of Adam for 
they would all have involved an exercise in self- 
assertion. The climax for Luke was that to jump 
from the temple. It was the complete contrast 
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to the course of action which God’s call placed 
upon him—a way of humble obedience and 
service leading to a cross which was the neces- 
sary prelude to exaltation. The third temptation 
points to the end of Luke’s gospel and its acc- 
ount of Jesus’ exaltation which installed him in 
the Sonship which was his. To have succumbed 
to the third temptation would have destroyed 
his Sonship; victory over it set him off on the 
way that established it. Matthew and Mark both 
record how angels came to minister to Jesus 
after his defeat of Satan. Luke does not, for the 
victory is only beginning to be won. He tells 
how the devil departs from him ‘until an opp- 
ortune time’. That time will be Gethsemane. 


(4:16-30) Rejection at Nazareth Luke’s story 
of Jesus’ ministry begins with his distinctive 
account of the rejection at Nazareth, which all 
commentators on his gospel agree plays a pro- 
grammatic role for him (cf. Mt 13:53-8; Mk 6:1-6). 
The infancy narratives have already hinted at 
the divisions Jesus’ ministry would cause in 
Israel and, by the time Luke wrote, the people 
of Israel as a whole had rejected not only Jesus, 
but also the proclamation of the gospel. The 
problem this caused for the early church is 
reflected in the NT as a whole but perhaps 
nowhere with more urgency than in Luke’s 
writings. For him, that rejection was a tragedy 
but it raised the questions, not merely of why it 
happened, but also of the nature of God’s res- 
ponse. Did the Jewish rejection of God’s Son 
mean a rejection of them by God? Was it even 
determined by God and did it come about as a 
result of God’s decision to abandon his ancient 
people in the making of a new people? Was he 
establishing a new covenant that brought about 
the end of the old? Luke’s writings certainly 
wrestle with these questions, though they are 
seen in their full intensity in his story in Acts. 
They come to the surface from time to time in 
his gospel and nowhere more obviously so than 
in this episode which is written up as a com- 
mentary upon the event that is recorded in 
Matthew and Mark (not however without their 
own different interpretations of the reasons behind 
the rejection). Luke shapes this story in the light 
of the events that have happened down to his 
own time. It expresses his own understanding 
of the tragedy. However, though commentators 
on Luke are all agreed on the importance of this 
episode, there is a wide variety of opinion on 
what he was actually saying through it. (For an 
interpretation which is quite different from the 
one given here, see J. T. Sanders 1987.) 
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Jesus, in the synagogue on the sabbath day, 
uses an OT passage to explain both himself and 
the nature of the salvation that God is bringing 
through him. The passage is actually a compos- 
ite one, taken from the LXX version of Isa 61:1—2 
into which is fitted a clause, ‘to let the oppressed 
go free’, from Isa 58:6. Luke’s Jesus presents 
himself as the fulfilment of Isaiah’s Spirit-filled 
prophetic figure who proclaimed God’s esc- 
hatological redemption. What Isaiah’s prophet 
anticipated, Jesus brings into being for, not only 
is he the final proclaimer of the saving act of 
God, he is actually realizing it in his own 
preaching and actions: ‘Today, this scripture 
has been fulfilled in your own hearing.’ He pro- 
claims ‘good news to the poor’, that is to those 
who, marginalized in the present, are looking 
for God’s redemption (see LK 6:20—6). The ‘year 
of the Lord’s favour’ is here. What was antici- 
pated in the year of Jubilee, which took place 
(at least in theory) every fifty years, when ‘you 
shall proclaim liberty throughout the land to all 
its inhabitants’ (Lev 25:10), is now becoming a 
reality. The bonds that oppressed God’s people 
are being broken. It is noteworthy that Luke has 
Jesus leave Isaiah in the middle of a sentence 
without including ‘the day of vengeance of 
our God’. As in the infancy narratives, Luke 
understands Jesus’ work primarily as one of 
redemption. 

The people of Nazareth respond favourably; 
his ‘gracious words’ impress them. ‘Is not this 
Joseph’s son?’ expresses approval and local 
pride. Yet it has within it the seeds of misunder- 
standing and it is but a limited response. So 
Jesus quotes a proverb (rather more emphatic- 
ally than the version found in Matthew and 
Mark) that points to the inevitability of a city’s 
rejecting the prophetic message of one who is 
its own (v. 24). Familiarity limits expectations 
and resents challenge. It presumes upon the 
relationship and assumes that any message of 
good news must include natural associates 
within its sphere (v. 23). It fails to recognize 
the strength of the challenge that is actually 
being made. Jesus elaborates on the situation 
and, in doing so, hardens his stance. 

Having spoken of the inevitability of rejec- 
tion by his own, and therefore of his own ina- 
bility to perform deeds for them, he uses the 
instances of Elijah’s dealings with the widow of 
Zarephath (1 Kings 17) and of Elisha’s with Naa- 
man (2 Kings 5) to show that earlier prophets 
worked among outsiders even to the seeming 
neglect of their own. This elaboration has often 
been seen as a rejection of his own people in 


favour of a movement out into the Gentile 
world. It has been understood as an expression 
of Luke’s belief that the ministry of Jesus meant 
a new action of God which virtually drew a line 
under his covenantal dealings with the Jewish 
people. He was establishing a new Israel that 
now inherited the earlier promises made to the 
Jews. 

Another reading of the significance Luke saw 
in the references to Elijah and Elisha is, how- 
ever, possible and is one which does not make 
such a sharp departure from the positive attitude 
to the Jewish people expressed in the infancy 
narratives: the proverb of v. 24 explains the 
inevitability of the rejection and, indeed almost 
justifies it; regrettable though it is, it is an under- 
standable response. The OT incidents are used, 
not to support a rejection of the local people, 
but to show that prophets of Israel worked 
outside her borders, that they were often unsuc- 
cessful at home and that their lack of success 
denied neither their calling nor their continuing 
commitment to Israel. Jesus had not turned 
aside from Israel, any more than had Elijah 
and Elisha. The nation’s rejection of him had 
not resulted in its own rejection—either by him 
or by the God who stood behind him. 

Whatever the implications, the sermon pro- 
voked a furious response on the part of the 
listeners who set out to kill Jesus. His challenge 
to established certainties made them deter- 
mined to stone him as a false prophet (Deut 
13:1) (v. 29). They were unable to destroy him, 
however, but he, ‘passing throught the midst of 
them, went on his way’. Here, Luke uses a fav- 
ourite verb to express Jesus’ movement to his 
goal (9:51; 13:53). The rejection by his own, so far 
from destroying him, furthers God’s purposes. 


(4:31-44) A Preliminary Ministry Luke here 
seems to be following Mark who begins his 
story of Jesus’ ministry with a quick survey of 
what has been called ‘a typical day’. Mark has 
described the temptation of Jesus in terms of a 
battle with Satan and this ‘typical day’ presents 
him as throwing back the power of the demonic 
world (Mk 1:21-2:12). Having at Nazareth pre- 
sented Jesus’ work in terms of bringing freedom 
from oppressive powers, Luke now takes over 
some of these healings and exorcisms. They 
show the presence of God’s kingdom in Jesus. 
In the synagogue at Capernaum ‘his word is with 
authority’ and this is substantiated by his power 
over an unclean spirit. The confrontation is real; 
the demon (or demons, for v. 34 has the plural) 
uses Jesus’ name and mentions his status in a real 


effort to unmask him and so constrain his 
power. But Jesus’ authority—that of the ‘Holy 
One of God’—overwhelms him. Luke alone 
adds, ‘having done him no harm’, for the freeing 
power of God really is redemptive. The witnesses 
recognize the marvel and ask, ‘What kind of 
word is this” ‘The word’ is a favourite term 
with Luke, which he uses, as here (vv. 32, 36), to 
point to the effective power of the gospel. 

The healing of Peter’s mother-in-law follows 
and leads into a general ministry of healing and 
casting out of demons. Luke once more empha- 
sizes that the demons recognize his divine 
Sonship and acknowledge his power. Jesus, 
however, would not allow them to speak ‘be- 
cause they knew that he was the Christ’ (v. 41). 
This presents more than an exercise of power; it 
forbids them from giving a false impression of 
him. What makes him ‘Christ’ for people will be 
an acceptance of his way of the cross. Without 
that acceptance, any ascription of messiahship 
would be useless. 

At daybreak Jesus leaves that place to go on 
his way. Crowds try to stop him. They act vir- 
tually as the continuation of the temptation. 
Jesus resists. His exorcisms have to be set in a 
wider context, that of proclaiming and there- 
fore enabling ‘the kingdom of God’ (v. 43). The 
freeing activity of Jesus which this preliminary 
work has revealed should be seen in the light of 
his teaching about the nature of the God who 
does this and of his relationship with human- 
kind. Only then does it reveal the life of the 
Kingdom. Jesus must go forward and proclaim 
the Kingdom even if, by living it himself, it leads 
him to a cross. It was for this reason that he was 
sent. So, says Luke, ‘he continued proclaiming 
the message in the synagogues of Judea’. The 
latter word here is to be taken as meaning the 
‘and of the Jews’ as in 1:5; 6:17. It does not 
suggest an extended ministry in Judea proper. 


(5:1-11) Call of the First Disciples Luke post- 
pones the call of the first disciples, which Mat- 
thew and Mark describe as the first act of Jesus’ 
ministry, to this point, that is until after Jesus has 
had some dealings at least with Peter. He des- 
cribes it in a scene which has close links with a 
post-resurrection episode in Jn 21:4-8. The ‘lake 
of Gennesaret’ is the sea of Galilee, Gennesaret 
being the district to the south of Capernaum. 
The episode centres upon Peter and is really an 
account of a marvel which becomes for him a 
moment of disclosure. The unexpected catch of 
fish points to the nature of the one who made it 
possible. He discerns the presence of God in 
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Jesus and is moved to make a response that 
equals that of the prophet Isaiah when in the 
temple he had his vision of God (Isa 6:5). James 
and John share in the amazement of those who 
saw the marvel, though it is not said that they 
share Peter’s discernment. Though the episode, 
like that in Matthew and Mark (cf. ras F), des- 
cribes the call of the inner group of disciples, 
Luke’s narrative focuses upon Peter. For him, 
Peter has a very special role which is determined, 
not merely by that which he is given in the 
general gospel tradition, but also by the part he 
plays both in the Acts account of the incorpor- 
ation of Gentiles into the new community and 
also in the maintenance of its unity (Acts 10—11; 
15). Luke claims Peter as the protagonist of his 
own understanding of the significance of the 
event of Jesus. He is aware of Peter’s weakness 
but he minimizes it. Jesus does not accept Peter’s 
declaration of messiahship (9:20) but, in the third 
gospel, Peter does not try to deflect him from his 
path of suffering. At the last supper, Jesus tells 
how he has kept Peter from Satan’s clutches and 
that he will be the one to restore his fallen 
brethren (22:31-4). Luke therefore softens both 
the failure of the disciples at Gethsemene and the 
denial of Peter (22:39-46, 54-62). It is to Peter 
that Jesus appears first after the resurrection 
(24:34). The original theophany that Peter experi- 
ences makes an impression upon him that, in 
spite of his failings, never leaves him. It enables 
him to play the leading role which Luke will later 
ascribe to him. 


(5:12-16) Healing of a Leper The next few epi- 
sodes where Luke is very close to Mark point to 
the growing tension between Jesus and the reli- 
gious leaders in the persons of the Pharisees and 
teachers of the law. The story of the cleansing of 
the leper emphasizes Jesus’ willingness to per- 
form the cure in the face of the leper’s own 
doubt about it. Jesus is bringing precisely that 
release which the Nazareth sermon promised. It 
was necessary for a priest to pronounce him 
free from leprosy before he could take his 
place again within the community. Lev 13-14 
described the sacrificial ritual that effected the 
restoration. Whatever is meant by ‘a testimony 
to them’, Jesus is calling attention to himself. 
The episode’s place at the beginning of a section 
that points to a growing hostility climaxing at 
6:11 suggests that Luke understands Jesus to be 
already challenging the finality of the Jewish 
religious institutions. He points the leper into 
the way of observing the law but from the 
position of one who already transcends it. 
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(5:17-26) The Healing of the Paralysed Man 
In this episode ‘the power of the Lord [which] 
was with him to heal’ (a distinctively Lucan 
phrase) is to face its first real challenge: ‘Who 
can forgive sins but God alone?’ The story raises 
some difficulties. In the first place, it seems to 
associate a person’s sickness with his or her sin, 
a position which the OT itself, in such writings 
as the book of Job, questions. Secondly, Jesus 
seems to be appealing to his ability to cure 
sickness as proof of his greater claims (v. 24). 
Finally, v. 24 itself reads badly and suggests 
some haste—perhaps even, as some have sug- 
gested, a joining up of two sources. Why, when 
asked to heal, does Jesus say, ‘Your sins are 
forgiven’? The most likely explanation seems 
to be that he was encouraging those who were 
requesting his help to raise their sights and to 
put the physical need within the wider context 
of their whole relationship with God. Jesus had 
earlier left the crowds when they threatened to 
overwhelm him and confine his mission (4:42—-4). 
Here, he was meeting the need but was setting it 
in a larger framework. He proclaimed a restor- 
ation of a relationship with God that included 
physical redemption but was not exhausted by 
it. Physical healing came from the restoration of 
the kingdom of God. The physical ills of the 
world pointed to the restriction of God’s sway. 
The prophet Isaiah looked forward to the day 
when wholeness and harmony would be 
restored (Isa 35:3-10). 

The scribes and the Pharisees recognize Jesus’ 
action and his interpretation of it as a claim to be 
acting on behalf of God. Strictly, of course, he 
was saying that God was forgiving the man, but 
the point was that he was acting with the author- 
ity of one who had the mind of God and could 
speak for him. Jesus is here for the first time called 
‘Son of Man’, his favourite self-designation. Just 
what he meant by it, however, has produced a 
lively and still inconclusive debate. Discussion of 
it would take us far outside the confines of this 
commentary. More important for our purpose is 
the Synoptic Gospels’ own understanding of it in 
which Luke shares. Probably influenced by Dan 
7:13, it sees Jesus as an earthly figure, authoritative 
yet unacknowledged, suffering, vindicated, and 
exalted to heaven from where he will return in 
glory. Luke emphasizes the amazement of the 
bystanders, their ‘glorifying God’, and their awe. 
For him, the story makes a true witness to the 
person of Jesus. 


(5:27-32) Jesus and Levi Jesus now calls 
Levi to join his inner group of disciples. He is 


‘a tax-collector’, that is, one of a group of minor 
officials who were employed to collect indirect 
taxes, mainly tolls. Working for an alien power 
and widely extortionate, they were regarded 
with hostility and were marginalized. Luke has 
Jesus take a special interest in this group. Levi 
gives a great banquet for Jesus in his house even 
after Luke has emphasized that he had ‘left 
everything’. The Pharisees and their scribes 
complain, for tax-collectors and sinners were 
those who had opted out of the covenantal 
people of God; by living outside the Mosaic 
law, they had excluded themselves from any 
share in God’s future rule. A meal, of course, 
had sacral significance and Luke sees its func- 
tion as an anticipation of meals in the kingdom 
of God. In this perception, he was probably 
correctly interpreting Jesus’ own understanding 
of his actions. Here, Jesus points to his particu- 
lar concern to call those whose lives are judged 
unhealthy by current religious requirements. 
Luke alone adds ‘to repentance’. Though his 
gospel is one which emphasizes the divine ini- 
tiative in Jesus and the outreach of God’s grace, 
he is aware that this outlook could lead to an 
abandoning of ethical principles and play down 
the need for a response. He therefore points out 
that Jesus’ outreach did lead to repentance (cf. 
15:7, 10). 


(5:33-9) New and Old Having shown God’s 
new approach in Jesus and the challenge this 
made to the Jewish religious tradition, this sec- 
tion emphasizes the move forward that was 
required if it was to be accepted. New material 
could not be made to fit in with the old: to use it 
as a patch to complete the old would not work, 
for not only would it tear the new garment and 
in effect destroy it, but it would also not match 
the old. Likewise, new wine needed new bottles. 
For all his understanding of God’s approach in 
Jesus as the climax of what he had done in 
Israel, Luke was aware of its radicality and of 
the jump that was required if members of the 
covenantal people were to receive it. v. 39, 
which is peculiar to him, gives his reason for 
the Jewish failure to respond to Jesus’ new chal- 
lenge. 


(6:1-11) Sabbath Controversy Luke writes up 
these two stories, to be found also in Mark and 
Matthew, in a way that, though having Jesus less 
critical of the sabbath than he is in Mk 2:27, 
nevertheless presents him firmly as the sab- 
bath’s Lord. Jesus’ disciples break the sabbath 
law, not only by reaping, but also (in Luke only) 


by threshing. When ‘some’ (a Lucan addition 
that mellows the story’s opposition to the Phar- 
isees) object, Jesus reminds them that David 
himself broke the law (though not the sabbath 
law) when his followers as well as he were 
hungry. Luke (unlike Matthew and Mark) adds 
nothing else but goes straight to what was for 
him the significance of the story: ‘The Son of 
Man is Lord of the Sabbath’. David showed his 
superiority to the law: the son of David who is 
Son of Man, being greater, has an even greater 
superiority. A further story strengthens the 
point. Jesus on a sabbath teaches in the syna- 
gogue when a man with a withered hand is 
present. In the light of the previous story, 
scribes and Pharisees watch to see whether he 
will compound his refusal to be bound by the 
law’s requirements. He refuses to be intimidated 
by them. His action raises one further dimen- 
sion of his attitude to the law. Was the sabbath 
designed for the benefit of humankind or for its 
oppression? Admittedly, his question, ‘to save 
life or to destroy ...?’ (v. 9), puts the alternatives 
over-sharply and in a way that goes beyond the 
particular issue. Nevertheless, it makes the point 
clear and, though maintaining Jesus’ freedom 
concerning the sabbath, makes his action one 
neither of blatant disregard nor of naked power. 
The result, however, is their fury and a deter- 
mination to confront Jesus. 


(6:12-49) Jesus’ Sermon It is at this point, 
when opposition is forming and confrontation 
becomes a certainty, that Luke places his acc- 
ount of Jesus’ call of the twelve and follows it 
immediately with his sermon given to ‘a great 
crowd of disciples’ in the presence of a ‘great 
multitude of people’ from all over the area. As 
on other important occasions, Jesus spends the 
night in prayer. From his disciples, he chooses 
twelve. Luke’s list differs from those of Matthew 
and Mark in that he has Judas son of James’ in 
place of Thaddaeus and describes Simon the 
Cananaean as ‘the Zealot’. This term probably 
refers to a religious rather than a political zeal. 
Whereas Matthew and Mark say that Jesus 
chose the twelve in order to send them out to 
preach and heal, Luke records no reason for the 
choice. Instead he simply says, ‘He chose twelve 
of them, whom he also named apostles’. For 
Luke, the Twelve are not merely a distinct 
group as in Matthew and Mark, their distinct- 
iveness is found in their being ‘apostles’, a title 
which he limits to them. Their importance lies 
not in what they do but in what they are, 
namely the foundation pillars of the restored, 
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eschatological Israel that Jesus is bringing into 
being. So, like Moses before him (Ex 24:1, 3, 12-14), 
Jesus goes to the mountain, takes with him the 
leaders of Israel, and comes down to form the 
people of God. The twelve stand alongside him, 
witnessing to the nature of the community that 
is being brought into being as he delivers a 
sermon that defines its essence. The sermon as 
Luke gives it has long suffered in comparison 
with Matthew's (vv. 5-7). The Sermon on the 
Mount presents a demand for an ethical right- 
eousness the radical nature of which far exceeds 
that of the law. The demands of Luke’s sermon 
are equally radical but are more focused. They 
home in upon the need to recognize the nature 
of the community that Jesus is calling into being 
and therefore upon the necessity for members 
of it to respond with mutual love, toleration, 
and acceptance. The radical demands are seen, 
not in a high moral tone, but in the overriding 
concern for love (vv. 27-36), a non-judgemental 
attitude (vv. 37—42), a life of integrity (vv. 43-5), 
and a total response to Jesus’ call (vv. 46-9). 

The Beatitudes which introduce it therefore 
have a different stance from those found in 
Matthew (cf. res c). Whereas his provide a 
standard after which members of his commu- 
nity can strive, Luke’s state the nature of the 
new community. They address the disciples dir- 
ectly (NB the second person) as the poor, the 
hungry, the weepers, and the excluded. Not all 
are in fact these, though many within the com- 
munity are. All however are to share in the 
attitude that characterizes these groups—their 
looking for God’s future and their lack of satis- 
faction with the present. They look for the 
Kingdom to redress the inequalities of the pre- 
sent. In the OT the poor are seen as the special 
concern of God, and the authors of the Psalms 
of lament can picture themselves as poor in 
attitude and so as looking for God’s vindication 
(40:17; 86:1). People like these are to be deemed 
‘blessed’ for God can and will vindicate them. 

The converse of this is that the rich, the full, the 
satisfied, and the easily accepted are challenged 
and made to face the consequences of their lot. 
This leads toa self-satisfaction and self-sufficiency 
which is not merely in grave danger of shutting 
them off from the grace of God but which also 
encourages a manipulation of their fellow human 
beings. At a number of points in his gospel, Luke 
will reveal his strong suspicion of riches and the 
challenge he believes they present to would-be 
disciples (14:33; 16:1-15, 19—31; 18:18-30). 

Luke’s version of Jesus’ foundation sermon, 
then, challenges the community he is bringing 
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into being to be one which, seeing itself as the 
eschatological people of God, lives out of grace 
and in hope of God’s redemption. It is to be a 
sign of that hope. Whereas Leviticus called 
upon Israel to reflect God’s holiness which it 
saw as the defining character of God (Lev 19:2), 
and Matthew called his community to a perfec- 
tion which reflected God’s own (Mt 5:48), Luke’s 
Jesus calls rather for mercy because it is that 
which for him lies at the heart of God. The 
sermon does not judge a section of the commu- 
nity as does Matthew’s (Mt 7:21) but rather 
somewhat wistfully has Jesus exclaim to all: 
‘Why do you call me “Lord, Lord”, and not do 
what I say?’ Luke does not share Matthew's 
concern to relate the ethical standards required 
by Jesus to those demanded by the Law (see mr 
5-7). He pictures a community formed by a 
response to the grace of God revealed in Jesus 
and one which lives out of the life of the King- 
dom which Jesus established and which the 
community’s life itself anticipates. The sermon’s 
demands are therefore radical. The disciples are 
to become like their master (v. 40): they are not 
to try to outdo his non-judgemental attitude. 
Their good fruit must reflect a ‘good treasure of 
the heart’. The true disciple of the Lord hears his 
call and acts upon it (cf. 8:15). 


(7:1110) The Centurion’s Slave This episode, 
not in Mark, is found also in Mt 8:5-13 (cf. Fas H). 
Comparison of the two accounts brings out 
Luke’s particular perspective. In his gospel the 
centurion does not meet Jesus but instead sends 
elders of the Jews to intercede on his behalf. 
Their plea for him is based on the fact that he 
was favourably disposed to the Jewish people 
and that he was instrumental in the building of 
this group’s synagogue. He was a Gentile, per- 
haps a Roman officer who, in Galilee, would be 
in the service of Herod Antipas. He was prob- 
ably a God-fearer who, though linking himself 
to the Jewish community and joining in some 
part of its life, being uncircumcized remained 
an alien and outside the covenantal people. 
Jesus accedes to the Jews’ request and begins 
to go with them to the centurion’s house. On 
their way, however, the centurion sends friends 
to Jesus to make two points on his behalf. The 
centurion can make no claims on Jesus; that is 
why he would not presume even to approach 
him. Even now, he cannot expect him to enter 
his house. But, secondly, as a man both under 
authority and also exercising authority, he rec- 
ognizes the nature of the authority that belongs 
to Jesus. A word from him is all that is required. 


That is all he dare ask, but it is enough. Jesus 
marvels at his faith and says for all to hear, ‘Not 
even in Israel have I found such faith.’ The 
difference from Matthew's version of Jesus’ 
wonder makes clear the significance Luke sees 
in the story. Mt 8:10, ‘in no one in Israel have I 
found such faith’, can be heard as pointing to a 
lack of faith in Israel, whereas Luke’s version 
rather emphasizes the exceptional nature of the 
centurion’s. The centurion’s slave is healed as a 
result of Jewish faith which has actually made 
the centurion’s own faith possible. In the end, 
however, that of the centurion outstrips the 
faith shown by the Jews. His lack of all claims 
enables the wonder of Jesus’ full redemptive 
power to be freed. The healing takes place 
from a distance. 


(7:11-17) The Raising of a Widow’s Son Only 
in Luke, this story seems to owe its position 
here to Jesus’ appeal in 7:22 to his raising of 
the dead. The story has strong overtones of 
Elijah’s raising of the widow's son in 1 Kings 
1717—24 and has echoes in Peter’s raising of 
Tabitha in Acts 9:36-42. For Luke, Jesus, like 
John before him, is foreshadowed by Elijah, 
the archetype of OT prophecy, as he is by 
Moses. Luke uses ‘The Lord’ frequently in his 
references to Jesus when they, as here, point to 
his role as Christians understand it. Whilst act- 
ing in the past, he is revealed as the commu- 
nity’s source and strength, and the one who is 
the object of its devotion. As Lord, Jesus brings 
the weeping of the woman to an end (6:21). 
‘Fear’ is the response of awe in the presence of 
the numinous. They ‘glorify God’, a phrase that 
Luke uses to introduce significant responses to 
the actions of Jesus (2:20; 13:13; 23:47). Jesus for 
Luke is ‘a great prophet’, indeed the eschato- 
logical prophet. In him, ‘God has looked favour- 
ably on his people’. The same verb is used 
in Zechariah’s song (1:68) to speak of God's 
redemption of his people. The true in Israel 
recognize him. 


(7:18-35) Jesus and John Luke's infancy narra- 
tives have brought Jesus and John together in 
the closest possible relationship but have, at the 
same time, shown how the redemption Jesus 
brings is in some tension with the OT expect- 
ations that John expresses. Baptized by John, 
Jesus sets out on a course of action that is less 
obvious than John might have expected. He has 
embraced a way of surrender and, in his sitting 
loose to the law, has reached out in a manner 
that appears to do less than justice to John’s 


prophecy of one with a ‘winnowing-fork in his 
hand’ (3:17). John therefore sends two of his 
disciples to ask whether Jesus really is the one 
who fulfils the OT hopes and whether in 
him the final action of God is being realized. 
In v. 21 Luke points out the wonders that Jesus 
‘at that time’ had been doing. The basis for his 
response to John is secure. So Jesus appeals to 
his actions in a list that freely quotes from Isa 
35:5-6 and 61:1. For those who have eyes to see, 
they make his case. v. 23 contains a challenge to, 
and perhaps a criticism of John. The presence of 
Jesus demands a willingness to have established 
beliefs questioned. 

Jesus now talks to the crowds about John and 
his relationship to himself. He begins with a 
compliment. When they went to hear John, 
they knew he was not one who would bend 
with the wind or be ensnared by the power or 
luxuries of the court. Luke has already told his 
readers that John had been wrongly put in 
prison by Herod because he had rebuked him 
for the evil he was doing (3:18-20). Had they 
gone out to see a prophet? Jesus gives John 
a higher status in God’s plans than that. He 
applies to him a mixed OT quotation from Ex 
23:20 and Mal 3:1 which, by a slight adaptation 
of pronouns, makes John the immediate fore- 
runner of himself. He brings this to a climax 
with a further compliment which is, neverthe- 
less, something of a backhanded one. No one in 
the world has arisen greater than John, ‘yet the 
least in the kingdom of God is greater than he’. 
As it stands, this says that John is as yet outside 
the Kingdom. He still works from within the old 
expectations. He has not yet come to appreciate 
the radical challenge Jesus brings to these and 
the new perspectives from which they have to 
be viewed. However, this interpretation has 
been challenged ever since the time of Tertul- 
lian. Because the Greek in v. 28 uses compara- 
tives (lesser, ‘greater’), the saying has been 
taken to refer only to Jesus and John and to 
their places in the Kingdom. Jesus is younger 
than John, perhaps originally a disciple of John, 
perhaps even a servant figure unlike John. He is 
nevertheless the greater in the Kingdom, though 
this interpretation would not suggest that John 
himself was not yet in the Kingdom. This, how- 
ever, is not the most likely interpretation of the 
usual NT usage. John has not embraced the 
outlook of the Kingdom and as yet remains 
outside it. Those who have acknowledged it 
are already living within its embrace, out of its 
grace. They await its future revelation. For John, 
that embrace awaits the future (13:28). 
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The part of John in God’s redemptive act, 
however, is emphasized in Luke’s comment 
(vv. 29-30). ‘All the people’, that is those true 
Jews who had come to respond to Jesus and so 
be included within God’s redeeming action, 
‘acknowledged the justice of God’, his work of 
redemption that began through John’s baptism 
that prepared them for their acceptance of 
Jesus. Those who were to reject Jesus were also 
the ones who rejected John. 

Jesus acknowledges John’s part by comparing 
his contemporaries to children at play. They are 
like those who fail to respond to all efforts to 
entice them to take part, whether it be a call to 
mourn or dance. John challenged them with the 
demands of God and they accused him of mis- 
anthropy. Jesus, on the other hand, presented 
them with the freeing grace of God and they 
cast him as a libertine. They will not respond to 
the challenge found in either proclamation. The 
section finishes with v. 35 which acts as a coun- 
terbalance to the rejection of which vv. 31-4 
speak. ‘Wisdom’ in the OT came (alongside 
Spirit and Word) to be personified as the ex- 
pression of God’s outreach to humankind in 
which he made himself known and united 
them to himself (Prov 8; Wis 7). This verse 
takes up this thought. God’s way is ‘vindicated’ 
(the same Gk. verb is used in v. 29), that is 
acknowledged and praised by all those who 
through the ministries of John and Jesus have 
experienced God’s embrace and so have recog- 
nized his work both in them and in themselves. 


(7:36-50) Jesus and the Woman Who Was a 
Sinner All four gospels tell of Jesus’ anointing 
by a woman (Mt 26:6-13; Mk 14:3-9; Jn 12:1-8) 
though all three others link the anointing to 
Jesus’ passion and record a complaint about 
the waste of money. Whereas Matthew and 
Mark have an anointing of Jesus’ head, Luke, 
like John, tells of the anointing of his feet. 
Only Luke speaks of the woman as a ‘sinner’. 
The significance Luke sees in the story depends 
on the actual meaning of a number of verses 
which are not easily interpreted. Simon, a Phari- 
see, invites Jesus to a meal; a woman comes into 
the room, as was possible on semi-public occa- 
sions, bathes his feet with her tears and dries 
them with her hair. She publicly kisses his feet 
and anoints them with ointment in an extrava- 
gant display of affection. Simon feels that Jesus’ 
acceptance of such affection from one who was 
a sinner was not consistent with a prophet 
come from God. Jesus replies by telling a par- 
able of two debtors which makes the point that 
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one who is forgiven much is likely to respond 
more warmly than one who is forgiven little. So 
much is clear. The difficulty is in determining 
how it applies to the two characters. The 
woman is demonstrating her love. Is this bec- 
ause she has already been forgiven which is 
what the parable would imply? ‘The woman’s 
actions can only be accounted for by reference 
to something the story does not itself contain’ 
(Evans 1990). On the other hand, v. 47, on a first 
reading at any rate, does not appear to support 
this but rather suggests that she has been for- 
given because of her love. This is how RSV 
translates the verse. More recent translations, 
assuming a consistency in the story as a 
whole, take the Greek hoti to mean, not ‘bec- 
ause’ but ‘with the result that’. So, REB trans- 
lates, ‘Her great love proves that her many sins 
have been forgiven.’ v. 48 then proclaims her 
forgiveness which such a translation assumes 
has already been pronounced to her. 

Perhaps however we are trying to force into a 
time sequence something that cannot be so 
easily ordered. The woman hears of Jesus and 
of his proclamation of the outreaching redemp- 
tion of God. God’s recreating acknowledgement 
of the outsiders is being enacted in him, the one 
who accepts the title of ‘the friend of tax-col- 
lectors and sinners’. She responds with love and 
a warmth which is accepted. The story says 
nothing about her penitence in any formal 
sense and to assume this is to assume too 
much. What she brings is rather a response to 
a lack of condemnation, to an outreach, to a 
recognition. It is that response of love that Jesus 
acknowledges, accepts, and meets with a dec- 
laration that God has forgiven her. ‘The woman 
does not love because she has been forgiven, 
but vice versa’ (Lampe 1962). She loves, because 
in Jesus she meets with acceptance. In turn, her 
love receives the forgiveness for which he 
stands. 

The parable is addressed to Simon and is 
looking at them both from Jesus’ own point of 
view whilst engaging with Simon’s own stance. 
It is a condemnation of his judgemental attitude 
and of his lack of openness. Is it suggesting 
more and saying that he was discourteous to 
Jesus? On the whole, this is unlikely. Though 
the lack of provision for the washing of feet is 
‘surprising’ (Evans 1990) the other omissions 
would seem to be additional courtesies rather 
than requirements of the host. The story does 
not suggest that Jesus was singled out from the 
other guests; that would have meant a hostility 
that Simon’s address to Jesus (v. 40) does not 


imply. The contrasts are caused by the woman’s 
actions rather than by Simon’s discourtesies. 
What the contrast emphasizes is Simon’s lack 
of response to Jesus and his message of the 
gracious approach of God. Simon feels no 
great need but is rather, if not content, then at 
least comfortable with the position at which he 
has arrived. Comparatively, he does need to be 
forgiven little, but it is that little need that has 
made him miss out on Jesus’ message. He actu- 
ally needs to learn from the incident. 


(8:1-21) Proclaiming the Good News After a 
fairly static period, Jesus now resumes his itin- 
erant role of proclaiming the good news of the 
kingdom of God (cf. 4:43; 9:6). The Twelve are 
with him and some women ‘who had been 
cured of evil spirits and infirmities’. They had 
been psychologically or physically distressed. 
Mk 15:41 mentions a group of women who 
had come to Jerusalem from Galilee with 
Jesus. Luke brings the mention forward to this 
point so as to link them with the Twelve in their 
accompanying Jesus. Mary Magdalene is men- 
tioned first, probably because of her role at the 
tomb which is noticed in all four gospels. Jesus 
had cast out ‘seven demons’ from her—a wit- 
ness to the severe nature of her illness, though 
not a pointer to any immorality; she is not to be 
brought into connection with the woman of the 
previous episode. Joanna the wife of Herod’s 
steward Chuza, a woman of some social stand- 
ing, is also mentioned at the tomb. Susanna is 
not found elsewhere. With other women, they 
provided for Jesus and the Twelve out of their 
resources. Women of means are found fre- 
quently in Acts. The most significant instance 
is the mention of Lydia who in Acts 16:15 acted 
as host for Paul and his companions at Philippi 
in the first of the ‘we’ passages in Acts. It is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that Luke 
himself lodged there and perhaps even stayed 
there after the rest of the party had left (Acts 
20:6). Luke may have been looking at the part 
women played in the ministry of Jesus in terms 
of his own later experience. He is anxious to 
point to their presence at the cross (23:49), the 
burial (23:55), the empty tomb (24:10), and when 
the community waits for the gift of the Spirit 
(Acts 1:14). He has no appearance of the risen 
Jesus to them as does Mt 27:9 and Jn 20:18, but 
this would seem to be because of his concern to 
have Peter be the first witness of the risen Lord 
(24:34). 

It is in this setting of Jesus’ preaching ministry 
that Luke places the parable of the sower which 


for him, as for the other synoptic evangelists, 
becomes an image of the varied success of the 
preaching, not only of Jesus, but also of the 
early church. Jesus tells a parable about a 
sower and his method of sowing which actually 
appears to sow seed where there can be no hope 
of a harvest. A waste of much seed becomes 
inevitable because of the nature of the ground 
on which it is allowed to fall. The distinctive 
feature of Luke’s parable when it is compared 
with the versions given in Mt 13:3-9 and Mk 4:3-9 
is his statement that all the good seed yielded ‘a 
hundred fold’. All his good seed produces, if not 
a spectacular harvest, then at least a bumper 
one. The reason for this becomes clear in his 
version of the allegorical interpretation. Before 
that, however, he includes, as do the other evan- 
gelists, a statement in which Jesus is heard giv- 
ing his reason for the use of parables. It is ‘so 
that looking they may not perceive, and listen- 
ing they may not understand’. Though this soft- 
ens Mark’s parallel statement (Mk 4:11-12), it 
shares something of his belief that Jesus’ par- 
ables were meant to discriminate, to cause dis- 
cernment in some and to harden others. Jesus’ 
parables were not easy (to imagine they are 
rather helpful teaching aids is to do them total 
disservice), and the early church tended to find 
their challenge difficult to comprehend. This led 
them to think that they were deliberately ob- 
scure and that the key which they used to un- 
lock them was meant for only the chosen few. It 
is usually accepted that the interpretation of the 
parable of the sower that follows (vv. 11—15) 
owes more to the early church than to Jesus 
himself. Whereas the parable itself is about a 
sower, the interpretation concentrates not upon 
him (for he is not even mentioned) but upon the 
seeds, or rather upon the soils into which the 
seeds fall. The soils become the hearers, and 
their attitudes that are described are used to 
account for the success or failure of the seeds. 
Most of the seeds are destroyed by the various 
deficiencies of the soils. Yet the seeds as a whole 
do not fail. The good soil becomes a symbol for 
those who exhibit the qualities that the Gentile 
Luke can appreciate (v. 15). These bear fruit a 
hundredfold. Luke, in Acts, will go on to show 
how ‘the word of the Lord grew mightily and 
prevailed’ (Acts 19:20). vv. 16 and 17 promise 
that future. v. 18 warns of the need to hear 
‘with patient endurance’ and discrimination. 
The final episode in the section introduces 
Jesus’ mother and brothers. They come seeking 
him. When Jesus is told of their presence he 
answers in a way that, unlike Mk 3:31-5, does 
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not exclude them from the relationship but 
extends it. All those who ‘hear the word of 
God and do it’ are to be accounted Jesus’ mother 
and brothers. Translations of the saying that 
make Jesus claim that his natural relations are 
the ones who are already doing this depend 
upon a somewhat forced reading of the Greek 
(Fitzmyer 1989). Mary and Jesus’ brothers are, 
however, in Acts (1:14) among the earliest dis- 
ciples waiting for the gift of the Spirit. The last 
episode in the infancy narratives suggests that 
Mary too had to face a learning experience. This 
was realized in her response to the life, death, 
and resurrection of her son. In this way she 
lived up to the infancy narratives’ picture of 
her as the ideal disciple. 


(8:22-56) Redeeming Works All three Syno- 
ptics tell of Jesus stilling the storm (Mt 8:23-7; 
Mk 4:35-41). It is the sign of Jesus’ power over 
‘the deep’, which was for them the ultimate sym- 
bol of chaos and the home of forces alien to God. 
Gen 1:2 told how the Spirit of God tamed the 
waters at creation, whilst Ps 89:10 made use of 
the old myth that saw the sea as the abode of the 
monster of chaos, Rahab. Isa 51:9 associates the 
same myth with God’s victory over the sea at the 
Exodus. Moses and Elijah were associated with 
command over seas and rivers (Ex 14; 2 Kings 
2:8). Jesus, as God’s final act of redemption, now 
reveals his total power over the deep. All three 
evangelists regard the action as a point of dis- 
closure to the disciples. In Mark, they awake 
Jesus with rough words; in Matthew they treat 
him with great respect. Luke takes something of 
a middle position; Jesus’ rebuke is delivered after 
he stills the storm and their response is made in 
its light. 

Jesus now arrives ‘at the country of the Ger- 
asenes’ on the other side of the lake from Gali- 
lee. The actual name of the place varies in 
different MSS and all present problems. The 
really important thing is that the event takes 
place in Gentile territory. For Luke, who usually 
avoids having Jesus make contact with Gentiles, 
it provides a concrete example of an anticipa- 
tion of the Gentile mission at which he has 
hinted so strongly and which he will go on to 
record in Acts. The story should not be pressed 
for answers to modern questions that were out- 
side the concerns of its tellers who recount it in 
terms of symbols that were highly significant 
for them. The tormented man calls Jesus ‘Son of 
the Most High God’, a pagan title that is also 
used by a spirit-possessed slave girl at Philippi 
(Acts 16:17). Jesus exercises a power over the 
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demon that makes him reveal his name, ‘Le- 
gion’. A legion was a unit in the Roman army 
of something around 6,000 men. The use of the 
term witnesses to the severity of the possession. 
The state of the man, his being held in chains 
and shackles, may well suggest something of 
the burden of the Roman occupation. The 
story may have been handed down with the 
intention of associating Jesus’ throwing out of 
demonic powers with the expectation of the 
overthrow of the equally oppressive political 
authorities. The local citizens may well have 
been understood by Luke as asking Jesus to 
leave their area because they regarded him as a 
threat to stability. This would be seen by Luke 
as one with the situation that he describes fre- 
quently in Acts (16:39; 17:14; 20:1). 

Jews regarded pigs as unclean, so the request 
of the demons to be allowed to enter them was 
one of self-preservation. However, their plea, 
though accepted, was of little use. The pigs 
rush down to the sea and the demons are 
pushed back into the abyss. The previous epi- 
sode showed that this was not outside the con- 
trol of Jesus. Jesus does not allow the healed 
man to go with him. In contrast to his not 
infrequent commands to silence, Jesus tells 
him to return and spread ‘how much God has 
done for you’. It was not the ‘Most High God’ 
whom Jesus served but the God of the Jews. The 
Gentile mission had in effect begun. 

This healing of a Gentile is quickly followed 
by an even greater wonder performed for a Jew, 
‘a leader of the synagogue’. Within that story, 
however, Luke, as Matthew and Mark, inserts 
the episode of the healing of the woman with a 
haemorrhage. Lev 15:25-30 tells how such a 
tribulation was not merely a physical misfor- 
tune, but that it virtually excluded her from her 
place within the people of God. Anyone 
touched by such a person was regarded as un- 
clean. Jesus notices that ‘power had gone out 
from me’. This has sometimes suggested to 
commentators that Luke still worked within 
the idea of Hellenistic magic that regarded 
Jesus as possessing a kind of impersonal force 
that was not entirely under his control (Hull 
1974) (cf. 5:17). It should perhaps rather be seen 
as his oneness with God that becomes a channel 
of God's outreach to people. Whereas in the OT 
what was conveyed was the holiness of God 
that overwhelmed those with whom it made 
contact (2 Sam 6:6-11), it was the redeeming 
outreach of God that was bestowed. Luke is 
perhaps less influenced here by Hellenistic 
magic than by the admittedly impersonal ideas 


of God and the Spirit that play a large part in 
the OT. Jesus’ word to the woman raises the 
impersonal to the level of faith, and the Greek 
shows that the wholeness that is given, ‘made 
you well’, is interpreted at the deeper level of 
salvation, ‘has saved you’ (cf. 17:19). 

Before he gets to the house, news is brought 
that the child had died but, when he arrives, he 
says, ‘She is not dead, but sleeping.’ Though 
sleep is a familiar biblical expression for death, 
so that this passage can be used as a pointer toa 
Christian understanding of death in much the 
way that the Johannine story of the raising of 
Lazarus can be so used (Jn 11), Jesus’ words are 
recounted, not for this, but to point to the 
nature of the miracle he works. It is a restor- 
ation of the girl to life from death. To make this 
clear, Luke adds the reason for their laughter at 
him: ‘knowing that she was dead’. Whether v. 55, 
‘Her spirit returned, and she got up at once’, 
reflects the idea of the survival of the soul or 
spirit through death, or whether it does no 
more than use 1 Kings 17:22 is not easy to say. 
Perhaps, in view of 23:43, it is the former. Luke, 
any more than the rest of the NT, has no clearly 
worked out pattern of belief about the afterlife. 
The message of the story is that Jesus brings life 
from death. 


(9:1-50) Climax in Galilee The climax of 
Jesus’ time in Galilee begins with the sending 
out of the Twelve which, though close to Mark’s 
account (6:7-13), differs at significant points. 
Luke, unlike Mark but like Mt 10:10, has Jesus 
refuse them the use of staff or sandals (22:35). 
All three evangelists record Jesus’ command to 
extreme simplicity, which goes beyond both the 
normal requirements of a journey and the dress 
of the cynic wandering preachers which the 
evangelists would have encountered in the cit- 
ies of the Roman empire. Whether Jesus saw 
both himself and his travelling disciples in 
terms of these cynic preachers (Crossan 1991) 
is disputed. The extreme simplicity is most 
likely a contrast even with them and reflects 
rather his belief in the challenge and nearness 
of the kingdom of God. Luke differs more sig- 
nificantly from Mark over the contents of the 
mission. For Mark, they proclaim that all should 
repent, and therefore repeat what he under- 
stands to be at the heart of Jesus’ own preaching 
(1:15). Luke, who does not have this summary, 
tells rather of Jesus’ proclaiming the good news 
of the kingdom of God (4:43; 8:1; 9:11), and it is 
this that the disciples also preach. Repentance, 
though important for Luke (4:32; 15:7), seems to 


arise out of redemption rather than being 
understood as a condition of it (7:47). He does 
not have Mark’s statement that Jesus sent them 
out two by two (6:7), but keeps that for the 
mission of the seventy (10:1). This seems to be 
because, unlike Matthew and Mark, he does not 
see the mission of the Twelve as a pattern for 
later work which he reserves rather for his acc- 
ount of the seventy. For Luke, the twelve are a 
distinct group whose work is not extended into 
that of later disciples. 

Mark at this point has an extended account of 
the death of John the Baptist which Luke does 
not take over. Luke will later omit an account of 
Paul’s death and, though he will tell of Ste- 
phen’s, he will emphasize, not that, but the 
preaching which is his primary witness (Acts 
7:55). He will not isolate the death of Jesus as 
the moment of redemption (see 1K 23:32—48). He 
records Herod’s perplexity, however, for it 
makes a fitting prelude to vv. 18-20. Herod 
himself (unlike Mk 6:16), is not said to believe 
that Jesus is John risen from the dead. He rather 
contrasts Jesus with John and wishes to see him 
(cf. 23:8 and see also Acts 26:27-32). 

The return of the disciples, as in Mark, leads 
into the story of the feeding of the five thou- 
sand. Moses had fed the Israelites in the desert 
(Ex 16; Num 10) and Elisha had fed ‘the people’ 
enabling them to have more than they required 
(2 Kings 4:42—4). Jesus as the fulfilment of both 
these prophets would perform a feeding the 
wonder of which would exceed theirs. At the 
heart of the story is the dialogue between him 
and the Twelve. Their perplexity at Jesus’ com- 
mand, ‘You give them something to eat’, shows 
that they have not yet come to appreciate his 
real nature. Luke uses the miracle as a point of 
disclosure for the disciples. For him, it is the 
event that enables their growing perception of 
Jesus to be realized and brought to the level 
where Peter can make his declaration of Jesus’ 
messiahship (9:20). It becomes an anticipation 
of the messianic banquet. Like all the evangel- 
ists, he seems to be viewing Jesus’ actions as 
having eucharistic overtones though the verbs 
he uses to describe Jesus, words over the bread 
and fish do not make this explicit. 

Luke’s story of the five thousand, unlike those 
of the other evangelists, leads immediately into 
Peter’s acknowledgment of Jesus as Messiah. For 
him, there is a strong connection between the 
two events. Mark has a whole series of stories, 
including another feeding miracle, between the 
two and in this he is followed by Matthew. 
Luke, if as seems most likely he is using Mark 
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as his primary source, has chosen to leave them 
out. They show a Gentile concern which he will 
not pursue until his second volume, deal with a 
question of eating meats which he will resolve 
in Acts 15, and reveal the disciples in a light less 
favourable than his own. Once more, as on 
important occasions, Jesus is at prayer. Mark 
names the place as Caesarea-Philippi. Luke 
omits this for he would not have regarded Gen- 
tile territory as a suitable context for what was 
in the first instance a necessary and essentially 
Jewish recognition. The responses of the 
crowds are inadequate for, in defining Jesus in 
terms of a return of John, Elijah, or one other of 
the prophets, they are not merely undervaluing 
him but are seeking to keep him and the work 
of God through him within the terms of their 
own expectations. Though a less hostile resp- 
onse than that of the religious leaders, it ulti- 
mately amounts to the same thing (11:14) and 
shows an equal failure to move forward into the 
new outlook that Jesus is bringing. Jesus then 
asks the disciples to express their own percep- 
tion of him and their level of commitment. 
Peter responds, ‘The Christ of God.’ All three 
evangelists report Peter’s response in terms that 
express either their own understanding or that 
of their church (Mt 16:16; Mk 8:29). Luke’s form 
expresses his own belief that Jesus’ messiahship 
fulfils OT expectations when these are rightly 
understood (24:25), and emphasizes his func- 
tion as the agent of God. Jesus issues a stern 
command to silence for, though the confession 
is right as far as it goes, the content of Jesus’ 
messiahship has to be filled with suffering. It is 
that alone that is to make it a reality. 

There now follows (vv. 21-7) the first of three 
predictions of the passion (9:43-5; 18:31—4). 
Jesus says that the Son of Man must be rejected, 
killed, and ‘on the third day be raised’. He must 
get the disciples to understand the necessity for 
his death, and to believe that this will lead to his 
vindication by God. This prediction is of su- 
preme importance for all the evangelists and 
reflects a belief that was fundamental to the 
early church (1 Cor 15:3-4). The cross made the 
resurrection possible and was therefore seen as 
part of the determined plan of God. It was early 
given saving significance. How far Jesus himself 
was actually conscious of the necessity of his 
death is disputed. The Gethsemane scene sug- 
gests that he was not necessarily certain of its 
inevitability. That he was aware from the begin- 
ning that his task was very different from what 
was expected of a messianic figure, and that his 
understanding of God’s redemption made a 
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clash with Jewish religious susceptibilities inev- 
itable, meant that his rejection and death were a 
real possibility. But that he went up to Jerusa- 
lem deliberately in order to die is much less 
certain (Moule 1977). The gospels say that the 
empty tomb did not quickly lead to an under- 
standing that Jesus was raised, and this suggests 
that his prophecy of a resurrection was far less 
unambiguous than these passages maintain. 
These passion predictions have certainly been 
shaped by the early church, and it is hard to 
know just how far that shaping extends. 

Jesus’ revelation of the path of suffering for 
himself is followed immediately by a call to his 
disciples to follow the same way. They are to 
‘deny themselves’, the word used of Peter’s de- 
nial of Jesus, and to take up the cross ‘daily’. The 
last word is a Lukan addition and is sometimes 
thought to play down the absolute demand that 
the challenge might otherwise make. Luke 
demands a daily pursuit of the way that led 
Jesus to the cross rather than a once for all 
abandoning of the world. It reflects his more 
positive approach to the world and also his 
refusal to make Jesus’ own cross into a point 
of atonement. For him, it is rather one with, 
though the climax of, his whole life which led 
to it and which thereby becomes not merely the 
means of resurrection, but also the means of 
God’s redemption. Luke’s version of the com- 
mand is not a watering down of its absolute- 
ness; it is rather a demand to be remade daily in 
the image of Christ. It reflects just that concern 
for daily life that his addition of the same phrase 
to the bread petition of the Lord’s prayer makes 
obvious (11:2). 

The strong demand is justified by an eschato- 
logical urgency. Those who refuse to line up 
with Jesus and his words will find themselves 
refused by him ‘when he comes in his glory’. 
This verse can hardly refer to anything other 
than the parousia for it points to the revelation 
of a glory that had previously been established 
at his exaltation (24:26). v. 27 brings this ur- 
gency to a climax. Unfortunately, the meaning 
of that climax is not entirely clear. Mk 9:1 speaks 
of the Kingdom’s coming ‘with power’ and Mt 
16:28 suggests that he read this as a reference to 
the parousia. Luke’s omission of ‘with power’ 
has sometimes been taken as suggesting that he 
changed the reference to make it apply, not to 
the parousia, but to the gift of the Spirit or the 
growth of the church. However, this is unlikely. 
Luke expressly associates the Spirit and the mis- 
sion he enables with ‘power’ (24:49), and it is 
precisely this powerful reality of the present 


Kingdom that makes Luke drop ‘with power’ 
from his reference to the return of Jesus. The 
Kingdom in power does not await the parousia 
for its establishment. Already established in 
heaven, the return of Jesus will reveal its reality 
on earth (see 1K 17:21). Luke, in common with 
the vast majority of early Christians, anticipated 
the speedy return of Jesus. Whether this repre- 
sents a misunderstanding of Jesus’ own outlook 
is a matter that takes us beyond the limitations 
of this commentary (see Borg 1994; Allison, 
1998). 

Luke (like Matthew and Mark) links these 
sayings to the transfiguration by a time refer- 
ence that is unique in the gospels outside the 
passion narrative. Some have suggested that 
this is because the evangelists believed that the 
promise of v. 27 is fulfilled in its mysterious 
happening. This, however, is wholly unlikely. 
Luke presents the transfiguration not as the 
fulfilment of a promise, but as the anticipation 
of something greater. The time link is to relate it 
firmly both to the warning of imminent suffer- 
ing and to the promise that out of it will come a 
future glory. The transfiguration becomes a 
guarantee of that. Luke has ‘about eight days 
after these sayings’ in place of Mark’s ‘after six 
days’. This may mean little more than a different 
way of calculating time and like Mark would 
seem to have Ex 24:15—-18 in mind. It may also be 
mindful of Lev 9:1, a passage that, also con- 
cerned with the glory of God, speaks of that 
glory appearing to Aaron. Luke emphasizes 
the impact the event has upon the disciples. 
They ‘saw his glory’ (v. 32, cf. Lev 9:6) and 
actually ‘entered the cloud’ (v. 34). Peter’s re- 
sponse, though not a valid one, is regarded as 
less arbitrary than it is said to be in Mark. His 
attempt to perpetuate the vision, which is what 
his request to make ‘dwellings’ suggests, is less 
derided than in Mark. 

Luke puts emphasis upon the appearance of 
Moses and Elijah. They also (only in Luke) ap- 
pear ‘in glory’. These two have a strong typo- 
logical significance for him because, not only 
were they prophets who suffered greatly in 
bringing God's redemption to Israel, but Jewish 
tradition said that both were taken up into 
heaven. They therefore speak of Jesus’ ‘depart- 
ure’ (Gk. exodos) which he was ‘about to accom- 
plish at Jerusalem’. From the beginning of the 
ministry, Luke has pointed the narrative tow- 
ards Jerusalem where its purpose is to be 
achieved (4:9, 30). From the end of the time in 
Galilee, this movement will become even 
clearer. At Jerusalem will occur the events that 


will accomplish not only Jesus’ glorification but 
also the redemption that God wills for his 
people. 

At the conclusion of the visionary appear- 
ance, the voice that earlier came to Jesus (3:22) 
now addresses the disciples. It expresses the 
divine approval of Jesus and, in words that 
follow Deut 18:15, enjoins them to give him 
their trust and obedience. The three disciples 
are given a glimpse of the glory that is rightly 
Jesus’ and are themselves therefore strength- 
ened to follow him on the way to his cross 
and glorification. What they have now seen 
anticipates both the empty tomb and the ascen- 
sion, where two men in white will again inter- 
pret the events they witness (24:4; Acts 1:11). In 
Mk 9 and Mt 17, as they come down from the 
mountain, Jesus commands them to silence 
about what they had seen until after the resur- 
rection. This is absent from Luke as befits his 
telling of the story in a way that brings out its 
divine witness to them. They did, however, keep 
silence ‘in those days’. Perhaps Luke implies that 
they will use it at an appropriate time which 
will be—not as in Mark after the resurrection— 
but at the passion. 

The incidents following the transfiguration 
show, however, just how much these three, 
along with the rest of the disciples, have to 
learn. Luke, unlike Mark (cf. Mk 9:14), places 
the story of the disciples’ inability to expel a 
demon on the following day and thus does not 
exclude the three from its failure (v. 37). Again, 
their failure to understand Jesus’ prediction of 
his suffering and their refusal to ask him about 
it shows how little they have learned (v. 45). The 
contrast between what Jesus is saying and their 
inability to enter into it is further strengthened 
by their discussion about their relative greatness 
(vv. 46-8) and by the attempt of John, one of the 
witnesses of the transfiguration, to remain exc- 
lusive (vv. 49-50). It is possible, of course, that 
the exorcist was using Jesus’ name in a magical 
way rather than expressing a genuine response 
to Jesus. This appears to be the import of a 
similar situation in Acts 8:14-24. Here, however, 
in this particular context it seems that Luke is 
thinking not so much of an opportunist as of 
one who was not ‘following with us’, namely a 
disciple from that wider group that did not 
travel with them on the road but was influenced 
and moved by Jesus. Jesus’ answer looks for a 
greater openness and is a rebuke of all exclu- 
siveness. The disciples clearly have much to 
learn as they follow Jesus on the road. 
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The Journey to Jerusalem (9:51-19:27) 

With 9:51, a verse of exceptional solemnity and 
loaded with biblical imagery, we enter upon a 
new section of the gospel that takes Jesus to the 
very gates of Jerusalem. Though the sense of 
movement is not always obvious, references to 
his progress occur from time to time (13:22, 33-4; 
17:11; 18:31; 19:11) and show that it is the journey 
motif which holds this long section together. 
Geographically, these notices make little sense 
and together point to a meandering which app- 
ears to make little headway. For Luke, their 
significance is theological rather than factual. 
They keep Jerusalem as a goal in the reader’s 
mind and point to that city as the climax and 
focal point of Jesus’ ministry. In the light of the 
infancy narratives, they seek to present that 
ministry as the climax of God’s workings in 
Israel. With Jesus’ movement to Jerusalem, the 
whole of Israel’s history is caught up and 
brought to a climax in him. In what happens 
there, Israel is reconstituted and the gift of the 
Spirit, which his exaltation makes possible, pro- 
claims her eschatological renewal. 

Recognizing the importance of this section 
for Luke, commentators have sought to discover 
an overarching scheme which gives some coh- 
erence and unity to a collection of material that 
does not easily reveal either a logical develop- 
ment or an easy progression of thought. 
Schemes which put forward some form of chi- 
astic structure have not been able to account for 
the order of all the material in the section. The 
suggestion that Deuteronomy provided the pat- 
tern, though attractive, again falls short of clear 
demonstration (see Nolland 1989-93; Evans 
1990). There are, however, clear links with that 
book and these are such as to suggest that it is 
Deuteronomy that gives an insight into the way 
the material in this section is to be read. Luke 
has already presented Jesus in terms of the 
prophet Moses. Clearly visible at the transfigur- 
ation as an influence upon Jesus, his experience 
on Mount Sinai has already been used to shape 
the events around the choice of the twelve and 
the delivery of the inaugural sermon (6:12—49). 
In Deuteronomy, Moses addressed Israel on the 
way to his ‘departure’ (which in Jewish tradition 
became an assumption into heaven) and their 
movement into the promised land. Deuteron- 
omy was seen as his farewell address, which 
became a contemporary exhortation to every 
future generation. It spoke about the nature of 
their God, his own withdrawal, their life in 
the future, and their attitude as they faced 
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disobedience within Israel and temptations from 
without. What Deuteronomy does for Moses and 
historical Israel, the journey to Jerusalem does for 
Jesus and the community of eschatological Israel 
that he calls into being. Whilst in this section, 
Luke tells of a past movement and of the learning 
situation of those who journeyed with Jesus to 
Jerusalem, he enables him to speak now as the 
exalted Lord to those who would travel with him 
in the present (Moessner 1989). 


(9:51-62) Eschatological Urgency ‘When the 
days drew near’ does little to convey the true 
awesomeness of the Greek, which is better ren- 
dered, ‘As the days were being accomplished’. 
The wheel is turning full circle and coming to 
its appointed fulfilment. Jesus’ being ‘taken up’ 
is achieved not merely by the ascension but also 
by the resurrection and passion—and indeed by 
the movement to Jerusalem. All is included 
within the embrace of this eschatological per- 
spective. Jesus is already being seen in the light 
of that exaltation. To ‘set his face’ is often used 
in LXX of a threatening action. Luke however 
does not follow it with ‘against’ but rather with 
an infinitive of purpose. The servant in Isa 50:7 
‘sets his face like a solid rock’ in obedience to 
the Lord’s will and it is this imagery that is 
uppermost in Luke’s mind. 

Samaritans refuse him precisely because his 
goal is Jerusalem and her people. The time of 
the Samaritans will come, but it will not be until 
Acts 8:4 when it will happen as a result both of 
the renewal of Israel and of the disobedience of 
many of her people. Jesus, unlike Elijah in 2 
Kings 1, has no need of the vindication of a 
miraculous sign. James and John, in wishing to 
follow in the way of Elijah, reveal just how 
much they have still to learn. 

The new stage of God’s action in Jesus, and its 
contrast with the preparatory nature of all that 
went before, is shown in Jesus’ refusal to allow 
would-be disciples to act in accordance with the 
outlook of that earlier age (9:57—-62). Disciple- 
ship now meant journeying with the Son of 
Man who had nowhere to lay his head. His call 
required a response that cut across the law’s 
demand for care of parents. If it refers to more 
than fulfilling long-term obligations and is to be 
taken literally, then it demanded the neglect of 
what was regarded as the most solemn of all 
obligations. Luke sees that on which Jesus was 
now engaged as the climactic point of God’s 
redeeming activity, which, in the benefits it 
brings, overrides all other acts of piety and 
natural ties. Less stark, the final call contrasts 


the present time with that of Elijah and Elisha 
(1 Kings 19:20). 


(10:1-24) The Mission of the Seventy Luke 
alone has the mission of the seventy—or is it 
seventy-two? The MS evidence is fairly divided 
and it is not easy to conclude what Luke actually 
wrote. Both numbers are linked to the two OT 
episodes that might be reflected in Luke’s story. 
Gen 10 has a list of seventy nations of the world, 
though LXX has seventy-two. Num 11 speaks of 
Moses choosing seventy elders upon whom a 
portion of the spirit that was upon him would 
rest, but since two others shared the gift, this 
could be taken as seventy-two. Which of these 
two episodes influenced Luke’s telling of the 
story is not certain. That they were sent ‘before 
Jesus to every town and place where he himself 
intended to go’ suggests the situation of the 
world-wide church as it preached and witnessed 
in anticipation of the return of Christ. On the 
other hand, the woes against the Galilean towns 
of vv. 13-15 point to Jewish perversity which was 
not wholly other than that which caused Moses’ 
appointment of the seventy elders. The episode 
is certainly related to the continuing mission to 
Israel and the varied response that this caused. 
Luke probably sees it as a pointer to the mission- 
ary experiences of his contemporaries as they 
challenged both Jews and Gentiles. 

The message they are to preach is that ‘the 
kingdom... has come near’, though its embrace 
(near to you’, v. 9 but not in v. 11) is limited to 
those who respond favourably to them. This 
latter fact suggests that the Kingdom is a pre- 
sent reality and that its nearness is likely to be 
spatial rather than temporal. Yet it hovers over 
them rather than actually including them; there 
is an apartness about it, an otherness which 
means that their relationship to it is as yet 
tangential; they are not yet actually within its 
circle. When the missionaries return (v. 17), and 
rejoice that they have had power over the de- 
mons, the Lord bids them to raise their sights 
and to see that what has happened on earth is a 
reflection of, and a pointer to, something even 
more sublime in heaven; ‘I watched Satan fall- 
ing like lightning from heaven.’ What is ultim- 
ately real and final takes place in heaven and it is 
this, as it is reflected on earth, that enables the 
world to be more open to God’s rule. Luke has a 
strong sense of the transcendence of God's 
kingdom. It is the victory in that sphere that 
enables Jesus to bring about God’s redemption 
on earth. They are to rejoice that their names 
are written in heaven (v. 20). 


The success of the mission and Jesus’ vision 
of triumph in heaven cause him to ‘rejoice in 
the Holy Spirit’ (Some MSS have simply ‘in 
spirit’ and so point rather to his ecstatic state), 
and to make a thanksgiving to his Father who 
has brought about this success. In keeping with 
the Jewish understanding of revelation which 
thinks in terms of hiding as well as revealing, 
he points to God’s hiding these things from the 
wise and revealing them to those who are open 
to receive (‘babes’). God’s redemption passes by 
the self-sufficient but is grasped by those who 
are looking for it. Now follows (v. 22) a saying 
in which Jesus reveals himself in terms that, 
going beyond what is usually found in the Syn- 
optic Gospels, comes close to his self-revelation 
in John. The Father has ‘handed over all things’ 
to the Son to give him an authority that is close 
to his own. That authority is centred on the act 
of redemption. The Father alone is the one who 
really knows the Son. Equally, it is the Son alone 
who really knows the Father. Such is his know- 
ledge of the Father that he is able to make him 
known to anyone he chooses. Revelation of 
God through Jesus is not an idea that is else- 
where embraced in Luke. The section ends by 
pointing out how blessed the disciples are to 
have shared in this revelatory moment. The 
whole section has emphasized the reality of 
the heavenly Kingdom and its influence upon 
and future presence in the world. 


(10:23-37) The Parable of the Good Samar- 
itan At this point we meet the first of the 
many parables which are such a feature of the 
central section of this gospel (Bailey 1976; 1980). 
Luke links the episode firmly to Jesus’ revelation 
of himself (v. 25). A lawyer who would no doubt 
have claimed that he ‘saw’, seeks to ‘test Jesus’, 
to determine his credentials. Matthew and Mark 
have a similar confrontation (where Matthew 
also has ‘test’) during Jesus’ last visit to Jerusa- 
lem (Mt 22:34-40; Mk 12:28-31). Luke does not 
have that episode for, in some way, he sees its 
purpose satisfied here. Some interpreters believe 
that he has taken it over as a setting for the 
parable for which the original context in the 
life of Jesus was forgotten. This they believe 
would account for the twist that occurs bet- 
ween the lawyer's question and Jesus’ reshaping 
of it; the parable itself does not follow on from 
the lawyer’s question. On the whole, it is likely 
that this exhibits undue scepticism. That Jesus 
was only tested once in this way is not a neces- 
sary assumption. The twist between the lawyer's 
question and Jesus’ answer is entirely in keeping 
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with Jesus’ radical stance: he was making the 
lawyer rethink his presuppositions and telling 
him that the assumptions with which he started 
out and which determined his question—‘What 
bounds do I draw around my acceptance of 
others as my neighbour?’— had to be revised 
in a radical way. Neighbourliness knows no 
bounds and must proceed from an attitude of 
spontaneity and self-forgetfulness. The parable 
was remembered in its setting which actually 
gave depth and direction to it. 

This, of course, does not mean that Luke has 
not shaped the episode as we now have it. That 
the commands to love God (Deut 6:5) and neigh- 
bour (Lev 18:5) were joined in this way before 
Jesus is disputed. Luke’s concern to point to the 
strengths of the Jewish faith may have made him 
put into the lawyer’s mouth a belief that origin- 
ally was said to have been expressed by Jesus 
himself. It would then have made a way for his 
statement that the lawyer attempted to ‘justify 
himself, an attitude that for Luke was largely 
responsible for the tragedy of the Jewish rejec- 
tion of Jesus. As Luke sees it, the parable over- 
turns the lawyer’s stance and puts before him the 
challenge of emulating that of a Samaritan who 
was prepared to go to the aid of one who des- 
pised him. The parable in its setting calls for an 
abandonment of all status, privilege, and exclu- 
siveness, that is, of just those things which for 
Luke stopped the Jewish people from respond- 
ing to the outreach of Jesus. 

For Luke, the parable is an indictment of the 
lawyer’s attitude. Some have seen this as evidence 
of his alleged anti-Semitism (J. T. Sanders 1987). It 
reflects criticism, however, rather than hostility. 
It challenges rather than condemns. The Jewish 
religious leaders, the priest and the Levite, are 
there not as objects of attack but as examples of 
the deficiencies of the best in Judaism. Their 
proper consideration of the purity requirements 
of the law (for contact with a possible dead body 
would have prevented them from functioning in 
their proper tasks) led them to make a decision 
which the action of the Samaritan showed to be 
wrong. As with the lawyer and his question, the 
attitude inculcated by the law in the end hindered 
the exercise of that love which it so clearly 
enjoined. In his infancy narratives, Luke has 
already shown just what a leap forward was 
required if the priest was to move into the new 
outreach of God. Nevertheless, it was in the tem- 
ple that that outreach began (1:5—20). 


(10:38-42) Martha and Mary The Jewish law- 
yer had to learn to listen to the law which on his 
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own understanding was meant to foster the 
love of God and humankind. It required a spon- 
taneity of action that went beyond that which 
could be finely calculated and be seen to be 
under his own control. Earlier, as the journey 
was about to begin, the disciples had had to 
learn to give up status and become like children, 
to accept outsiders, and to eschew quick retali- 
ation (9:46-56). Now, the fundamental require- 
ment of discipleship is illustrated through the 
story of Martha and Mary. Two sisters welcome 
Jesus into their home, the one distracted by the 
burden of hospitality whilst the other, almost 
oblivious to its demands, sits listening at Jesus’ 
feet. When Martha complains, Jesus rebukes her 
and, in the most likely reading, says, ‘only one 
thing is necessary’, namely, ‘the better part’ 
which Mary has chosen and which will not be 
taken away from her. Though the ‘one thing’ 
has sometimes been taken as suggesting that 
Martha is overdoing the hospitality, it rather 
refers to Mary’s role of listening to Jesus. This 
is what had been commanded by the voice at 
the transfiguration (9:35) and the disciples had 
already shown how hard it was to do this. 
Martha, like them and the lawyer before her, 
wanted to be in control. The whole journey 
section of the gospel emphasizes the need for 
listening to the Lord. Only so will disciples be 
able to follow him on the way. 

It is hard not to have sympathy with Martha, 
for Jesus’ rebuke is certainly stern. Some recent 
readings have pictured Martha’s as a leadership 
role which has been questioned in the story, as 
it was told by the early church, in favour of a 
more passive one such as is exercised by Mary 
(Schiissler Fiorenza 1983). Luke would almost 
certainly not have taken it in this way. For 
him, it expresses the absolute necessity of the 
priority of obedience to the call of Christ which 
is itself understood as a radical challenge to that 
self-sufficiency that characterized the outlook 
of those who refused Jesus or who were not 
easily open to his call. 


(11:1-13) Teaching on Prayer Following a 
statement of Jesus’ own prayer (v. 1) and the 
commendation of Mary’s listening to him, it is 
an appropriate place for Luke to include teach- 
ing about prayer. The disciples’ request for such 
teaching becomes the opportunity for includ- 
ing the Lord’s prayer. Its Lukan form is shorter 
than Matthew’s (6:9-13) and interpreters are by 
no means united in determining the relation- 
ship between the two. Matthew's shows clear 
signs of use within the Christian community 


and is most probably the form that was prayed 
in his church. Luke’s is also sometimes thought 
of as that of his church. This, however, is less 
likely for it certainly shows his hand and reflects 
his own theological understanding. It expresses 
a response to Jesus’ teaching that brings out 
what Luke believes are the essential features of 
it. ‘When you pray, say:’ allows for no flexibility. 
It lays down a standard that must be expressed 
in all prayer: it says what prayer is about. 
‘Father’ is the direct, confident approach to 
God that Luke sees as characteristic of Jesus’ 
own prayer (22:42; 23:34, 46) and which his 
exaltation made possible for those who would 
follow him (Rom 8:15; Gal 4:6). God’s ‘name’, in 
accordance with OT imagery, is his very nature 
which is expressed especially in his merciful 
outreach to humanity (Ex 33:17-19). To pray 
for its hallowing, therefore, is to pray that his 
true nature may be acknowledged by them and 
his redeeming activity be effective in the world. 
To pray for the coming of God’s kingdom, 
which for Luke is already a reality in heaven 
(10:11), is to pray that it may be realized in the 
world. That for Luke will be at the parousia 
when what is real in heaven will be revealed to 
the world and will embrace it (17:24; 8:8). The 
request for bread (Luke adds ‘each day’), which 
on the surface seems to be the most obvious 
and immediate of the petitions, is not easily 
understood. The meaning of the Greek word 
translated ‘daily’ is wholly uncertain. The claim 
that it appeared in a text with the meaning ‘daily 
rations’ is not open to verification and therefore 
can carry little weight. It might mean ‘essential’, 
though whether it is then to be understood in a 
physical or spiritual sense is not clear. It might 
mean ‘bread for the coming day’ and have some 
pointer back to the Israelites in the wilderness 
and their gathering of the daily manna (Ex 16:4). 
In the light of the eschatological nature of the 
prayer as a whole, and following on from the 
plea for the coming of the Kingdom, many 
would see it as a prayer for a taste in the present 
of the eschatological bread of the future King- 
dom. May we live daily out of the power of the 
Kingdom. On the other hand, the following 
petition about forgiveness and forgiving is 
wholly about the present. Luke’s hand is visible 
here, for its plea for forgiveness of ‘sins’ breaks 
the parallelism of our forgiving of ‘debts’. Mat- 
thew has ‘debts’ in both parts of the petition 
and, because Jesus elsewhere talks of sin as 
‘debts’ (7:41), it is likely that Luke has rephrased 
it here to make it more intelligible to his non- 
Jewish readers. The conditionality of the clause 


seems to owe its severity to Jesus himself and 
would fit the emphasis of the evangelist’s ver- 
sion of Jesus’ foundation sermon (6:20-49). 
Luke’s version of the prayer ends with the peti- 
tion, ‘Do not bring us to the time of trial’ (peir- 
asmos). This translation would certainly represent 
Luke’s own understanding of the petition’s sig- 
nificance and does more justice to its meaning 
than the weaker ‘temptation’. For him, the ‘time 
of trial’ was that point when a person is open to 
the ultimate of Satan’s onslaughts such as was 
expected before the final revelation of the King- 
dom. Whereas at Gethsemane, Matthew and 
Mark see the disciples open to the peirasmos 
when they fall asleep, Luke regards it as a future 
fall when they would abandon Jesus and enter 
into the grip of Satan (22:46; cf. Mk 14:41). Since 
it would not allow a hope of deliverance but 
would rather witness to Satan’s triumph, any 
petition for deliverance from his power would 
be superfluous. 

For Luke, the prayer has a strong eschato- 
logical orientation. It is one for the open mani- 
festation of the Kingdom and a plea that, 
meanwhile, the disciples should live under its 
shadow and out of its strength. So the parable, 
which talks of the need for urgent and insistent 
prayer, pictures this under the guise of a deter- 
mined petition for bread. The parable talks of 
contrasts. God, who wills to answer the dis- 
ciples’ petitions, is contrasted with an earthly 
person who is indifferent to his friend’s pleas, 
and a request for physical bread is contrasted 
with the pleas for the Kingdom’s food. If the 
plea for earthly benefit produces a response, 
how much more will God respond to those 
requests for things that are in accordance with 
his will. The parable says that God is not indif- 
ferent, and any suggestion that he is arises out 
of a misreading of the signs of the times. 

The section therefore ends with a further 
contrast, yet one that this time depends on 
what actually links God and the best of family 
life. Earthly parents for all their imperfections 
(being evil’ is a typical Semitic exaggeration 
which is used to make the point) give good 
gifts to their children. How much more will 
God give the ‘Holy Spirit’ to those who ask 
him. For Luke, the Holy Spirit is God’s power 
and strength which enables a response to him 
and a witness to his Kingdom (Acts 6:10; 9:17, 
31). His presence is a sign of incorporation into 
the eschatological people of God and a guaran- 
tee of inclusion in his Kingdom which is to be 
revealed (Acts 1:8, 11). Though it remains most 
likely that Luke himself wrote the petition for 
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the Kingdom at 11:2, the few MSS that read, ‘May 
your Holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us’ 
would not be out of keeping with his thoughts. 


(11:14-36) The Beelzebul Controversy Exor- 
cism played a large part in the ministry of 
Jesus and, indeed, in that of the early church. 
Demon possession was widely believed in at 
that time and, as this episode makes clear, 
Jesus was by no means the only exorcist around. 
His opponents do not attack him for perform- 
ing exorcisms, but rather question his motiv- 
ation and the power by which he was able to do 
them: he was accused of casting out demons ‘by 
Beelzebul, the ruler of the demons’. Beelzebul 
appears in some ancient Canaanite texts as 
‘Baal, Lord of the Heavenly House’, a local or 
Syrian deity who was treated by Hebrew 
thought as an alien power, hostile to YHWH. 
‘Beelzebub’, which appears in some texts, is a 
corruption of this, meaning ‘Lord of the flies’. 
With a growing appreciation of the power of 
YHWH, these other gods were undeified and 
then treated as hostile agents of Satan. Jesus, 
therefore, is here accused of being an agent of 
Satan. On what grounds would they make this 
charge? Unlike any comparable Jewish exor- 
cists, he did not use prayer or claim to draw 
on the strength of the Jewish tradition. He acted 
on his own authority and outside the covenant. 
Moreover, in his sitting loose to the law and its 
demands, he could be seen to be despising the 
covenant itself. All this could make him open to 
the charge of being a godless person. 

He points to the basic nonsense of the charge, 
for Satan was unlikely to be wishing to destroy 
his supporters. And were their associates also to 
be charged with being agents of Satan? This is 
basically a non sequitur for, though their activities 
might look no different from those of Jesus, 
they themselves presumably still worked within 
the law and so were not subject to the com- 
plaints that were being made against him. More 
important is his understanding of the signifi- 
cance of his exorcisms. ‘The finger of God’ is a 
phrase used in Ex 8:19 by the men of Pharoah to 
describe Moses’ wonders in Egypt; they were 
worked by God. If Jesus was doing his works 
by the finger of God—if he could be acknow- 
ledged as a man of God, reflecting his character 
and his goodness—then his exorcisms, far from 
witnessing to his service of Satan, witness rather 
to his being the agent of the kingdom of God. 
They show that, through him, ‘the kingdom of 
God has come to you’. The translation of REB 
reads ‘has already come upon you’ and by 
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allowing for the Greek preposition, epi, does 
more justice to it. The Kingdom has ‘come 
upon’ us, that is arrived to hover over us, to 
cast its glow over us, to be an effective power 
out of which we can now live. It is not yet here 
in its fullness, though we are already living 
within its embrace. (Cf. further Fs 1.) 

If this verse serves as an important witness to 
Jesus’ understanding of the Kingdom, it is 
equally important as a witness to his under- 
standing of the significance of his exorcisms. 
They do not prove him, they do not even aut- 
henticate him. It is rather he who authenticates 
them and can enable them to be seen as signs 
of the presence of the Kingdom. So Jesus sees 
himself as overpowering Satan. The urgency of 
the contest is such that a saying (v. 23) is used in 
a manner that reverses its meaning at 9:50. The 
same sense of urgency controls the interpret- 
ation of vv. 24-6. If it is to endure, Jesus’ saving 
work demands a positive response from those 
who receive it. So, when a woman in the crowd 
extols him by way of his mother, Jesus replies 
by declaring the blessedness of those who not 
only hear God’s word, but actually obey it. If it 
is to achieve its pupose, grace must be met with 
a response. 

Those who accused him of being in the pay 
of Beelzebul would not acknowledge what was 
before their eyes. Jesus himself now accuses 
those who demand a sign, that is an irrefutable 
demonstration of proof of his status. Instead, 
they are offered only the sign of Jonah when he 
preached to Nineveh (Jon 3-4). The people of 
Nineveh recognized the force of Jonah’s preach- 
ing and the justice of his challenge to them. The 
queen of Sheba recognized the wisdom of Solo- 
mon and acted (1 Kings 10). Jesus’ contempor- 
aries are able neither to discern nor to respond. 
The final part of the section uses a saying about 
a lamp, not this time to talk about a future 
revelation of what is now hidden (8:16), but to 
warn that light must be allowed to do its work. 
It can easily be reduced to ineffectiveness. 


(11:37-12:12) Jesus and the Pharisees Jesus in 
this central section of the gospel is often at 
meals which for Luke, as probably for Jesus 
himself, are seen as anticipations of the King- 
dom of God. By his teaching, Jesus shows how 
they reflect or fail to reflect the Kingdom. This 
passage contains his harshest criticisms of the 
Pharisees. Much of its criticism is found also in 
Mt 23 where it is actually heightened and, ad- 
dressed to crowds and the disciples about the 
Pharisees, becomes a climactic attack upon 


them. In Luke, since his criticisms are made at 
a meal and are given face to face, they do not 
mark the end of any relationship with them. 
There is still a dialogue. Jesus’ dealings with 
the Pharisees were often confrontational, for 
his approach to purity, which was a major con- 
cern of theirs, was quite different from their 
own. Here, when Jesus is invited to dine with a 
Pharisee, he does not use the water provided to 
join in the ritual washing that would have been 
expected of those who were guests. He meets 
his host’s disapproval with a determined attack 
upon his group. Their inner attitude does not 
measure up to their concern for externals. Tith- 
ing laws were complicated but Luke’s point is 
that the Pharisees expended too much energy 
on little things such as tithing herbs which 
would have been better spent on more import- 
ant commandments such as justice and love. 
They are like unmarked graves which actually 
defile people who come into contact with them. 

A ‘lawyer’, who is a professional exegete of 
the law of Moses and who, by addressing Jesus 
as ‘teacher’ appears to acknowledge an affinity 
with him, resents these attacks but is in turn 
himself accused. The Pharisees’ interpretation of 
the law puts undue burdens upon people. It is 
hard to see how their building tombs for the 
prophets actually continues their predecessors’ 
persecution of them. It would seem to suggest 
the reverse. Their actions, however, do not 
really amount to a dissociation of themselves 
from the outlooks of their ancestors. They are 
seen rather as hypocritical. The attack is used as 
an entry into the final charge (11:49) that ‘this 
generation’ (which includes those who are con- 
temporary with Luke) will bring to a climax 
their predecessors’ harassment of God’s ser- 
vants by persecuting and killing Christian 
prophets and apostles. ‘The Wisdom of God 
said’ (11:64) is an unusual expression and, if it 
means more than ‘God in his wisdom’, reflects a 
saying of the early church. Abel was the first 
victim of jealousy (Gen 4:8). Zechariah is usu- 
ally identified with the priest who was stoned 
by the people (2 Chr 24:20-2). 

This passage, like that in Mt 23, has caused 
considerable disquiet for interpreters of the NT 
because it serves as a basis for that understand- 
ing of Pharisaism which, by presenting it as 
hypocritical in the extreme, is wholly unjust to 
that religious movement within Judaism to 
which in many ways Jesus was most closely 
related. In spite of some claims to the contrary 
(E. P. Sanders 1985) it is likely that Jesus did 
engage in disputes with them, but the stories 


of these conflicts have come down to us by 
way of the early church and reflect the growing 
hostility that later history encouraged. By the 
time Luke wrote, Pharisaism and the young 
church were engaged in a battle for the soul 
of Judaism. Our gospels reflect the heat this 
engendered and present a picture of Jesus’ 
dealings with them which is coloured by 
these experiences. 

The final component in this section takes up 
the earlier attack upon the Pharisees to charac- 
terize their basic outlook as ‘hypocrisy’. ‘Leaven’ 
in the Bible is frequently used as a symbol for a 
hidden but pervasive corrupting influence 
(1 Cor 5:6-8). Pharisaic hypocrisy will, however, 
be uncovered. Meanwhile, the disciples must 
not fear those who persecute them. Everyone 
who acknowledges Jesus before human beings 
will be acknowledged by Jesus as Son of Man 
before the heavenly host (cf. Acts 7:56). Denial, 
on the other hand, will bring denial; 12:10 seems 
best understood as underlining this warning. 
Everyone who speaks against Jesus is open to 
forgiveness (cf. Jesus’ first word from the cross, 
23:34). Blasphemy ‘against the Holy Spirit’, how- 
ever, is Christian denial of the truths revealed to 
them by their possession of the Spirit. Seen 
supremely as apostasy, it is extended to include 
a denial of the community brought into being 
through the Spirit (Acts 5:3). People are not to 
worry about what to say when they are brought 
to trial for being Christians. The Holy Spirit will 
himself direct their witness at this point (Acts 
4:8; 6:10). 


(12:13-53) Alert for the Kingdom Whilst a 
large number of interpreters have suggested 
that Luke no longer believed in the imminence 
of Jesus’ return (Conzelmann 1960), there are a 
number of sections that suggest otherwise, and 
here we meet the first of them (cf. 17:21). It 
begins with a request for Jesus to take sides in 
a dispute over a family inheritance, and this 
enables Luke to include some teaching about 
the dangers of riches and of the attitude that 
concern for material things can encourage. To 
illustrate the point that one’s life ‘does not con- 
sist in the abundance of possessions’ he in- 
cludes the parable of the rich fool whose 
concern for material things and his confidence 
in them made him forget both the fragility of 
life and its deeper obligations, ‘rich towards 
God’. 

Jesus then turns from this more general 
teaching to address the disciples. They are ‘not 
to worry about’ their life (v. 22) Whilst this 
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might mean ‘put no effort into’ and thus com- 
mend an eschatological detachment from the 
world, more likely in Luke’s context it means 
‘do not be unduly concerned about’. The par- 
able has pointed out that one has but limited 
control over one’s future, and the teaching 
which follows stresses God's care. Undue striv- 
ing for the things of this life actually leads one 
into the way of the ‘nations of the world’ which 
becomes a forgetfulness of God and of the 
things of the Kingdom. As Evans (1990) exp- 
resses it, ‘The question then at issue is when a 
proper concern has become an improper anx- 
iety’. Modern life would suggest the importance 
of the question, though the ongoing existence 
of the world and its responsibilities might place 
the move from one to another at a different 
point from Luke. Luke sees undue concern for 
the things of the body and of ‘life’, that is the 
business of living in the world, as a definite 
hindrance to striving for God’s Kingdom. 
Though it is God’s ‘good pleasure’ to give the 
Kingdom, entry into its sphere demands con- 
siderable effort on the part of men and women. 
It certainly does not allow for one’s primary 
drive to be in the direction of the things of 
this world. Luke sees a definite either/or, though 
his challenge to exclusiveness is undermined by 
his inclusion of Jesus’ promise that striving for 
the Kingdom will bring with it the bonus of 
these material benefits ‘as well’. v. 34 gives the 
rationale of the antithesis which dominates the 
whole passage. 

Jesus now (v. 35) warns the ‘little flock’ to be 
alert and ready for their master when he returns 
from the wedding banquet. ‘The wedding ban- 
quet’ would seem to be a symbol here for Jesus’ 
enthronement in heaven and points to his 
return at the parousia. The whole passage car- 
ries two convictions. First, the disciples must be 
ready for a return of Jesus at any moment (v. 40). 
Secondly, they must allow for a delay that must 
neither reduce their expectancy nor impede 
their preparedness (v. 38). Peter's question at 
v. 41 makes it clear that ‘the Lord’, that is Jesus 
as he is worshipped and believed in by those 
whom Luke addresses, is speaking directly to 
Luke’s contemporaries. The warning is directed 
to them, in the light of the belief, however (v. 32), 
that God is anxious to give the Kingdom to 
them. The urgency of the response demanded 
is controlled by the greatness of the gift that 
they are promised. The promise is real, and this 
suggests that it will not be long delayed. The 
element of delay points not to the future but to 
the past. Time has gone on. Luke’s readers are in 
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danger of losing hope and that preparedness 
that characterized the earliest Christians (1 
Thess 4:13-18). 

So, in vv. 49-53, Luke includes a passage that 
points to the need for disciples to respond to 
the urgency of the times even at the expense of 
causing divisions within their own families. vv. 
49 and 50 contain singularly difficult sayings of 
Jesus. Set in the context of a particular stage of 
his ministry, they nevertheless are directed to 
Luke’s contemporaries. What is the fire that 
Jesus came to bring? In the prophets, fire can 
be a symbol of purification (Isa 4:4) and, more 
frequently, of judgement (Am 1:4). Jesus here 
seems to be referring to the work of the Spirit 
(Acts 2:19) especially through baptism into the 
Christian community (3:16). That activity will 
come about as a result of his own ‘baptism’ 
which would be achieved by way of his death 
and exaltation. A saying at Mk 10:38 under- 
stands Jesus’ death in this way and links it to 
the suffering of the disciples. Luke is probably 
using the same ideas, though, in keeping with 
his refusal to isolate the deaths either of Jesus or 
the disciples, he extends its meaning to embrace 
Jesus’ whole way of life which makes his exalt- 
ation possible. Luke’s readers must be prepared 
for difficult times. 


(12:54-13:35) Jewish Refusal of the Signs of 
the Times In Palestine, rain clouds come from 
the west, the Mediterranean, and dry winds 
from the south or east. People, adept at reading 
these signs, remain totally insensitive to other 
signs that are around them. Crises in their lives 
are settled speedily and before they bring irre- 
versible disasters, yet the greatest crisis of the 
present is ignored. Luke uses two otherwise 
unknown episodes to point to the reality of 
the crisis facing them. Some Galileans were 
killed by Pilate’s men in the temple and some 
other people, staying in Jerusalem, died when a 
tower in the city walls collapsed. They were no 
worse than the people Jesus is addressing who 
face an equal fate if they do not repent (see LK 
21:20-4). It is now the climactic hour. In a par- 
able, Jesus talks of the last, desperate measures 
to produce fruit from an unfruitful tree and of 
the severity of the response that a further failure 
to produce will bring. ‘If it bears fruit next year, 
well and good; if not, you can cut it down.’ 
The nature of the problem with the Jewish 
nation is illustrated by an incident in the syna- 
gogue. Jesus, on the sabbath, heals a woman 
who for eighteen years had been crippled with 
some spinal injury. The one who had general 


responsibility for ordering the life of the syna- 
gogue objects on the grounds that, since the 
illness was not life-threatening, the people, 
who presumably were understood as encour- 
aging Jesus to respond to the need, might seek 
such healings at times other than the sabbath. 
In reply, Jesus points out how this attitude 
denies the rational approach which they in 
fact exercise in relation to the sabbath law. 
More seriously, it fails to acknowledge just 
what is happening in Jesus’ ministry. It does 
not recognize that what is taking place here is 
nothing less than the defeat of Satan and the 
establishment of God’s rule (13:16). Two further 
parables make this point. The Kingdom to 
which the miracle witnesses is like a mustard 
plant. In its beginnings, it is small and insignifi- 
cant; when it is grown, however, it becomes a 
tree that, like that of Dan 4:21, is strong and 
embraces the nations of the earth. The parable 
of the yeast makes the same point. What begins 
as insignificant and virtually unseen, permeates 
three measures of flour. Gen 18:16 connects such 
an amount with Sarah’s feeding of her godlike 
visitors. It has been suggested that in ordinary 
circumstances, the amount would feed more 
that one hundred people. In any case, the 
point here is the power of that which seems to 
have but little beginnings, and the contrast be- 
tween the beginning and the end. Something 
strange and not easily comprehended is hap- 
pening in Jesus’ ministry. 

So, Luke reminds his readers of Jesus’ journey 
(13:22), of the urgency it proclaims, and the 
response it demands. The message of the sec- 
tion is summed up in a further parable where 
people, invited to enter but failing to respond, 
will not discern the reality of the situation until 
it is too late (13:25-30). Their pleas of affinity 
will carry no weight. Jesus’ contemporaries will 
see the patriarchs and the prophets included but 
they themselves left outside. Their founding 
fathers will be joined, not by themselves, but 
by those from the nations. Those who consider 
themselves first will in actuality be last. Such is 
the challenge of Jesus. 

The first half of the journey comes to a climax 
(13:31-5) with a challenge to Jerusalem that 
actually prefigures the events of Palm Sunday 
(19:29-44). Some friendly Pharisees warn Jesus 
of his danger. Jesus’ reply in 13:32, 33 allows Luke 
to give his understanding of the significance of 
the journey and its conclusion. They carry for- 
ward what he has already expressed at 9:31, 51. 
Jesus in his exorcisms and healings is already 
sowing the seed of the Kingdom. That will 


happen ‘today and tomorrow’ and will lead into 
‘the third day’ when Jesus will ‘finish his work’. 
In the light of 9:31, 51, what completes his work 
is the cycle of events in Jerusalem—the passion, 
resurrection, and ascension—which will enable 
both his exaltation and the gift of the Spirit on 
his people. That may well involve his death, but 
there is the divine necessity about it. The actual 
words of 13:32 are ‘I am being perfected’, which 
uses the divine passive and means ‘God is per- 
fecting me’. Jesus, for Luke, is the eschatological 
prophet of whom Moses spoke (Deut 18:15) and, 
since he is the agent of God’s renewal of Israel, 
he must like so many of the prophets suffer, and 
that nowhere other than in Jerusalem. Luke’s 
gospel begins and ends in that city. 

Jesus now (13:34) laments over the city, as he 
will do when he enters it (19:41—4), for he sees 
her rushing onwards to complete her history of 
refusal of God’s agents. She will choose instead 
to follow a path that will lead to her own 
destruction. Jesus is often understood here as 
speaking as God’s wisdom who reaches out to 
Israel with a tenderness that expresses her femi- 
nine concern (e.g. Wis 6:12-20). He reflects her 
gentleness and desire to draw humanity into 
relationship with God. Jerusalem rejects him. 
When he enters the holy city, only his disciples, 
and not her people, will acknowledge him 
(19:37-40). Her acknowledgement must await 
another day. 


(14:1-24) A Sabbath Meal with a Pharisee 
Jesus, at a meal with a Pharisee, is again critical 
of the assembly, though this time with far less 
severity than his prevous attack (11:37—53). Here, 
they watch him not with hostility as in 6:6, but 
with an interest that rises above mere suspicion. 
To Jesus’ question, ‘Is it lawful to cure on the 
sabbath or not?’ their silence, though not assent, 
acknowledges the correctness of Jesus’ stance. 
His further question (v. 5) would seem to recog- 
nize that. Sabbath meals in particular take on 
the character of anticipations of those in the 
Kingdom. Jesus now gives reasons why their 
meals fail in this respect. They reflect pride 
rather than humility (he records the same defi- 
ciency on the part of the disciples at the last 
supper (22:24-7) ). They are exclusive rather 
than outreaching (vv. 12-14). At this point, a 
guest proclaims the blessedness of those who 
will share in the banquet of the Kingdom. He no 
doubt assumes that he will be one of those, 
and it is to this attitude that Luke directs 
Jesus’ parable of the rejected invitation 
which is found, in a different setting and with 
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significantly different details, in Mt 22:1-14. The 
meaning Luke sees in the parable depends upon 
the view taken of the ‘excuses’ which almost 
certainly express his own ideas. What is sug- 
gested of the attitude of those who make them? 
Do they regard them as legitimate reasons for 
their non-attendance or are they put forward as 
excuses born of indifference? Commentators 
who accept them as reasons suggest that the 
business deals needed to be completed before 
the end of the day and that inspection of the 
merchandise could take place after the deal 
itself had been agreed. The excuses reflect 
those of Deut 20:5-7 that allow reasons for 
not answering the call to take part in a holy 
war. However, though this might be suggested 
of the third excuse, it bears little relation to the 
first two. The parable itself would appear to 
take them as excuses rather than reasons. Yet 
the first two are given politely and point to the 
necessity of the tasks they go to perform. The 
third, though sometimes seen as less polite, is 
not really so but, relating to Deuteronomy, ass- 
umes its validity. It seems that the excuses ap- 
pear valid to those who make them. They 
assume that they will be acceptable to the 
host. His reaction, which is severe, no doubt 
caught them by surprise. Where did they go 
wrong? Their mistake was to presume upon 
the relationship that demanded more response 
from them than they realized. They failed to 
acknowledge the urgency of the summons. 

The giver of the banquet reacted fiercely. The 
invitation was issued to the outsiders of the city 
and then to those who inhabited the country, to 
those who rested along the lanes. This double 
invitation reflects Luke’s interest in both the 
Jewish and the Gentile missions of the church. 
‘Compel’ expresses the urgency of the task. As 
in 13:22-30, those originally invited will be ex- 
cluded. Their attitude makes it a self-exclusion. 
The Jews, the people of God, were failing to see 
either the truth in Jesus or the urgency of his 
call. As was suggested in the Nazareth sermon 
(4:23-4), their confidence in their relationship 
with God was misplaced. 


(14:25-35) The Cost of Discipleship Disciple- 
ship may be a response to grace, as Luke’s story 
of Jesus emphasizes, but it makes demands 
which mean that it should not be entered 
upon lightly. The requirement to ‘hate’ is Sem- 
itic exaggeration and may reflect an idiom 
which means ‘love less than’ as Mt 10:37 cor- 
rectly interprets it. Luke is certainly emphatic, 
and the references to ‘wife’ and ‘life itself may 
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be due to him. Disciples are to ‘carry the cross’ 
in a manner of life which reflects that of Jesus 
and in a discipleship that goes with him all the 
way to Jerusalem. They are to recognize the true 
cost of discipleship and are not to enter upon 
something that they do not have the resources 
to pursue. Otherwise, they are in danger of 
being in the ridiculous position of one who 
sets out to build a watch-tower—which may 
be either for the protection of personal prop- 
erty or, more grandly, part of a city’s defence— 
and does not have the resources to complete the 
operation. A king will not go to war without 
first realistically assessing both the demands of 
the task and the resources he needs to meet it. 
v. 33, like 12:33, expresses the Lucan emphasis 
upon the complete renunciation of possessions 
(though see LK 16:9-13). Salt is ‘good’ in biblical 
thought for giving taste where there is none (Job 
6:6) and for preserving what otherwise would 
perish (Num 18:19). Whether salt can lose its 
flavour has been much debated. The point 
here of course is the contrast in this respect 
between salt and discipleship. What is difficult 
if not impossible for one, is relatively easy for 
the other. Discipleship which loses its commit- 
ment is worse than useless. 


(15:1-32) At Meals with Tax-Collectors and 
Sinners Jesus has already been shown at a 
meal with tax-collectors and sinners (5:30), and 
7:34 has called him their friend. Tax-collectors 
(rather, ‘toll-collectors’) and sinners were those 
who, by their lifestyle, had deliberately opted 
out of membership of the covenantal people of 
Israel. They were outsiders. Now, the Pharisees 
and scribes complain that he not only receives 
them, but is in the habit of eating with them. 
They acknowledge that, by this action, Jesus is 
anticipating their inclusion within the kingdom 
of God. Not only is Jesus claiming to have God’s 
authority to do this but, in his easy acceptance 
of them, he is from their point of view belittling 
the holiness of God. In bypassing the law and its 
standards in this way, he is in danger of denying 
the righteousness of God and the very outlook 
on which the Mosaic covenant was grounded. 
Luke was very conscious of this complaint, that 
was addressed not only to Jesus but, later, to the 
early church and that was in fact a subject of 
disagreement within the young church. In reply, 
he brings together three parables of Jesus which 
may or may not originally have been directed 
specifically to this issue. 

Compared with Matthew's version of the 
parable of the lost sheep (Mt 18:12-14), Luke 


emphasizes the shepherd’s responsibility for 
the loss (v. 3), the unconditional nature of the 
search, and the fact that the joy was brought 
about by the sinner’s repentance. Repentance is 
emphasized in Luke’s gospel (5:32; 7:47) but in 
this parable, as at 7:36-50, it is the outreach of 
God that is primary. It is his searching and 
finding which bring about repentance. The 
move to restore the relationship enables the 
repentance even though it cannot compel it. 
The initiative of God and his part in bringing 
about restoration is further emphasized in the 
parable of the lost coin. Again, talk of ‘repent- 
ance’ does not quite fit the stance of the parable. 
It appears to have been introduced, not because 
the movement of the parable itself required it, 
but because Luke was sensitive to the charge 
that emphasis upon the gracious outreach of 
God could underplay the necessity for response 
on the part of those it met. 

So these shorter parables lead into that of the 
prodigal son. Its significance has been variously 
assessed, depending upon which character is 
thought to be the central means of giving exp- 
ression to it. This in turn depends upon how 
those characters are perceived and how their 
various actions are understood. Recent inter- 
preters have emphasized the outrageous con- 
duct of the younger son. His initial request of 
the father has been seen as one which totally 
disregards the fifth commandment (Ex 20:12), 
his realizing of his assets as giving little heed 
to the Jewish belief in the land as God’s gift to 
his people (1 Kings 21:3), his squandering of his 
money as a sign of his loose living, and his 
hiring of himself to a Gentile as a witness to 
his contempt for the covenantal people. This 
assessment would not appear too negative. The 
story builds up his offences in a spectacular way 
to make him a strong foil to the actions of the 
father which demand some evaluation and on 
which the point of the story depends. More 
open to question is the motive which brought 
about the prodigal’s decision to return. v. 17a 
has sometimes been claimed as a Semitism 
which carries the meaning ‘to repent’. This, 
however, is by no means clear. The Greek can 
rather mean ‘starting to think straight’, that is to 
stop being in despair and to be logical. v. 17b 
bases his rethinking on self-centred consider- 
ations, and it is these that determine the words 
of his approach to the father which could as 
easily give expression to calculation as to 
genuine penitence. Some interpreters would 
see a change of heart at v. 21 and think that 
this is brought about by the father’s initiative. 


This appears to be more in keeping with the 
story as a whole, though a genuine repentance 
remains a possibility rather than a certainty. 

If this is the reading of the younger son which 
the story demands, it has implications for an 
assessment of the father’s actions. It is generally 
agreed that the father’s act of running to meet 
his son and the manner of his embrace would 
be regarded as demeaning for a Near-Eastern 
parent. A Jewish parable, often compared with 
that of the prodigal son, portrays a father who, 
though equally concerned for his son and anx- 
ious for his return, takes an initiative which is 
nevertheless consistent with his own honour 
(quoted in Young 1998: 149-50). The father of 
our parable seems peculiarly indifferent to it. It 
is not at all clear that those who later join the 
festivities would have approved of his actions 
and would not have thought that these were 
going wholly over the top. It is in the light of 
this that his earlier dealings with this son have 
been examined. Jewish law made provision for 
his actions in dividing his ‘living’ (the Gk. in 12b 
is a stronger term that that used in 124 and really 
suggests ‘his means of living’), though Sir 33:19-23 
warns against it. A safeguard was possible which, 
by the use of the phrase, ‘From today and after 
my death’, guaranteed the future gift but allowed 
no use of it until then (see the discussion of the 
parable in Scott 1989). The father ignores this 
safeguard. He has acted generously, even fool- 
ishly, towards his son’s demands. 

Luke’s use of the parable as the climax of 
Jesus’ reply to the Pharisees places the emphasis 
upon its last part. Whilst this has sometimes 
been seen as a Lucan addition—for it certainly 
serves as a true expression of his understanding 
of God’s relationship with the Jewish people— 
there seems little reason to demand this. The 
story of the elder brother serves as the climax of 
the parable which loses its cutting edge without 
it. It is this which encapsulates what would 
seem to be Jesus’ own challenge to those who 
opposed his stance. But how is the elder brother 
to be assessed? He has often been seen as hard, 
dutiful but unloving, ungenerous in his actions 
and dismissive in his judgements both of the 
brother and his father. vv. 29-30 certainly por- 
tray anger, fury even, and resentment. Whilst 
not meant to present him in a good light, it 
should not be assumed, however, that they 
express an outlook that merits instant condem- 
nation. No doubt already critical of his brother, 
and, indeed, of his father’s indulgence of him, he 
hears of the latest happenings from a servant 
after a day’s work in the fields. Festivities are 
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happening because of events that concern him 
fundamentally, and he is left to discover them 
for himself. The father’s indulgence of one son 
amounts to a seeming indifference to the other. 
But appearances are wrong. The father is as 
concerned for him as for the other, and all 
that he has is his (v. 31). He is faced nevertheless 
with a radical challenge. If he does go in, the 
learning experience for him will be almost as 
great as it must be for the younger brother. He 
will have to see himself and his relationships 
with both his father and his brother in a wholly 
new way. 


(16:1-13) The Dishonest Steward Ch. 15 has 
revealed a clear standpoint which is developed 
in a unified manner. Ch. 16 is very different. 
Though not as disconnected as is sometimes 
suggested, the overriding concern with riches 
does not permeate the whole chapter, and the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus (vv. 19-31) is not 
wholly exhausted by this one theme. If the final 
parable in ch. 15 is one of those with obvious 
relevance, the first in ch. 16 is noteworthy for its 
obscurity. It is not evident that Luke himself 
does justice to it. 

Commentators are uncertain of the extent of 
the parable, for a number of injunctions about 
the use of money have been appended to it. 
Because they relate in different ways to the 
events in the parable itself, they are likely to 
come from various occasions in Jesus’ ministry 
and to have been brought together by Luke in a 
somewhat artificial manner. vv. 7, 8a, 8b, and 9 
have all been suggested as endings of the ori- 
ginal parable. That v. 9 is part of the parable is 
unlikely. It uses the same Greek word, trans- 
lated ‘dishonest’ in NRSV in both instances, in 
a way that is different from its use in v. 8. The 
servant is ‘dishonest’ in our understanding of 
the term. All mammon (NRSV wealth), how- 
ever, is called ‘dishonest’ in the sense that it is 
material possessions understood as the things 
in which one puts one’s trust and that therefore 
encourage an acquisitive attitude and a self- 
reliance; it separates one from God (hence ‘un- 
righteous’ is probably a better term). ‘The mean- 
ing is worldly wealth as opposed to heavenly 
treasure’ (Marshall 1978). If v. 9 were part of the 
parable, it would be encouraging us to use our 
wealth gained dishonestly in a way that brought 
us some benefits: it would be virtually condon- 
ing dishonesty! On the other hand, it is unlikely 
that the parable stops at the end of v. 7. The 
reason this is sometimes suggested is because of 
the problem of v. 8. Why would ‘his master’ 
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commend one who had actually defrauded him 
even if he had acted shrewdly? The Greek of v. 8 
has simply ‘the lord’ and, since this is the term 
that Luke uses frequently in the journey narra- 
tive to refer to Jesus, the verse is then accepted 
as a comment by him on the parable. Such a 
view, however, leaves the parable too open- 
ended and avoids the shock that is at the heart 
of so many of Jesus’ parables. The real challenge 
is the master’s commendation of the steward. 
What does this say, not only about the steward 
but also about the master? 

It is sometimes maintained that the master’s 
commendation of the steward does not present 
a problem. In order to bypass the biblical pro- 
hibition of usury, when a loan was made the 
interest was often added to the capital as a 
single figure. It is this final figure, that would 
have included not merely the master’s interest 
but also the steward’s legitimate commission, 
which was being reduced. The master was not 
being harmed but was actually being made to 
appear generous to the debtors. Ingenious 
though this explanation is, it does not account 
for the parable’s description of the steward as 
‘dishonest’. Moreover, it does not allow for the 
fact that Jesus’ parables are not simple, realistic 
stories, but rather tales of unusual situations 
which challenge so much of the accepted and 
natural order of things. 

It seems then that the parable proper ends at 
v. 8a with 8b being Jesus’ own comment on the 
story. v. 9, ‘And I tell you’, marks Luke’s intro- 
duction to the further, but not necessarily re- 
lated, sayings of Jesus. Read thus, the parable 
tells a story of an inefficient (v. 1) steward who, 
facing dismissal for his indolence, meets the 
crisis with uncharacteristic vigour and ingenu- 
ity. The master, though defrauded, recognizes 
the initiative and, himself working fom the per- 
spective of ‘unrighteous mammon’, actually 
commends the steward’s shrewdness. There is 
nothing to say that he reinstates him, but shar- 
ing in his worldly stance, he can appreciate a 
sensible move, indeed an ingenious one, when 
he sees it. ‘If only’, says the parable, ‘the sons of 
light had the same appreciation of the crisis 
confonting them in the drawing near of the 
Kingdom, and the same energy in meeting it’ 
It is a parable on a par with those of ch. 12. 

Luke has the parable addressed to disciples. 
In its context, they would include those whom 
Jesus’ table-sharing was receiving into the King- 
dom, the tax-collectors and sinners. Their rece- 
ption needed a response and this parable 
confronts them. v. 9 tells them to ‘make friends’ 


by a right use of ‘unrighteous mammon’. These 
friends may be the poor who will inherit the 
Kingdom; more likely, it is the heavenly court 
who will then receive them when the things of 
this world come to an end. Faithfulness with 
‘unrighteous mammon’ means using it in the 
service of the poor (v. 11). They must free them- 
selves from its shackles. They cannot be slaves 
to God and to mammon. Luke’s use of the 
parable has reduced some of the eschatological 
urgency of the original. It shows how parables 
can be used outside their original context, but it 
shows too that such a use can all too easily 
evacuate the parable of some of its shock and 
challenge. 


(16:14-31) Reply to the Pharisees Pharisees 
ridicule Jesus’ challenge to the tax-collectors; 
they obviously do not expect them to give up 
attitudes of a lifetime. Luke calls them ‘lovers of 
money’ but this charge should not be seen as a 
considered historical evaluation of them. It is 
determined more by the demands of the narra- 
tive than by historical fact. They are seen as self- 
reliant, self-satisfied, and, therefore, as dismis- 
sive of others. Jesus, however, justifies his call to 
the tax-collectors. It is true that his coming 
marks a new age when the grace of the King- 
dom is proclaimed and people are rushing into 
it (v. 16). But that does not mean the end of the 
law's demands (v. 17). The tax-collectors must 
adopt a new attitude to the things of this world. 
Jesus was also criticized for receiving the sin- 
ners too freely. Again, however, that does not 
mean an end of the righteous requirements of 
the law. At the heart of its commandments 
about sexual morality was its high standard 
concerning marriage and divorce. Jesus said 
little about sexual attitudes, but he did talk 
about marriage. Luke therefore includes this 
saying where he actually intensifies the law’s 
demands. His free acceptance of sinners did 
not mean an indifferent acquiescence in their 
standards. Grace exposed and recreated those 
who responded to its gentle outreach. 

Luke includes the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, for it continues the theme of the dan- 
gers of riches and the self-centredness they 
encourage. It makes its point by taking over a 
tale that was widely disseminated in the ancient 
world. Luke himself possibly found it in the 
source from which he has taken the parable of 
the dishonest steward. Proclaiming the reversal 
of fortunes in the future age, it judges those who 
neglect the poor. Luke has Jesus direct it to the 
Pharisees, and it may be this parable that has 


encouraged him to call them ‘lovers of money’. 
Its final verse (31), which is an address of Abra- 
ham to Dives, would seem to contain Christian 
thoughts about the resurrection of Jesus. This 
widens out the meaning of the parable beyond 
its concern with money. It becomes a comment 
on the Pharisees who fail to respond, not only 
to Jesus himself, but also to the Christian proc- 
lamation about him. If they had really under- 
stood Moses and the prophets, they would, like 
the loyally devout Jews of the infancy narra- 
tives, have responded to him. As far as Luke is 
concerned (as he will make abundantly clear 
through his picture of Paul in Acts), Christianity 
is the fulfilment of the Jewish faith. A respon- 
sive Jew will embrace Jesus as Christ (Acts 
26:22-3). At 16:31 a section of the journey nar- 
rative which began with 14:1 and which is 
largely concerned with the tragedy of the Phar- 
isees’ rejection of Jesus is completed. 


(17:1-10) Teaching for the Disciples Ch. 17 
begins the last section of the journey narrative. 
As befits a journey that ends with the disciples 
greeting Jesus as he enters Jerusalem (19:37-8), 
the teaching of this last section is aimed at 
them. Other characters and incidents are in- 
cluded, but the lessons to be learned from 
them are directed primarily to the disciples 
who are travelling on the road to Jerusalem 
with Jesus and who will, in relation to the 
twelve, become the nucleus of the renewed 
people of God. 

The section begins with four disparate say- 
ings which talk about life in that community. 
‘The little ones’, that is, its vulnerable members, 
will inevitably be caused to stumble by the 
actions of some of their fellow-Christians. 
They will even be made to lose their faith. The 
punishment of the one who is responsible for 
this will be great. The sinner within the com- 
munity must be rebuked, but forgiveness must 
follow repentance. Individuals must be con- 
stant in their forgiveness of those who ask it 
of them. They must strive after faith, but must 
avoid all sense of superiority that arises out of 
the attitude that God is obligated to them. 


(17:11-19) The Ten Lepers v. 11 points to Jesus’ 
continuing journey to Jerusalem in terms that 
have caused considerable difficulty. The Greek 
text has a number of variations in attempts to 
have it make better geographical sense. It may 
be that Luke’s knowledge of the geography of 
Palestine was hazy; certainly, he was controlled 
more by literary than by geographical concerns. 
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The odd geographical reference is determined 
by the need to have a Samaritan leper and 
Jewish lepers together meet Jesus as he jour- 
neyed to Jerusalem. All ten were cleansed, but 
it is only the one who returns to give thanks 
who is ‘saved’ (the Gk. has this significance for 
Lk 8:12, 36, 50). He is a Samaritan. Like Luke’s 
characterization of the disciples as ‘the poor’ 
(6:20), he is an outsider who has been brought 
in. Christians must retain that sense, and the 
thankfulness that should go with it, if they are 
not to become like the Pharisees and cease to 
act as those who live out of grace. 


(17:20-18:8) Eschatological Urgency The pas- 
sage 12:32-53 had warned the disciples to be 
alert for the return of Christ. This section takes 
up this theme and expands upon it, this time, 
however, climaxing not so much in the warning 
as in a pointing to the event as an object of 
hope. 

Some Pharisees ask Jesus ‘when the kingdom 
of God was coming’. There is not a straight fit 
between their question and Jesus’ answer for, 
whereas the former is concerned with the tim- 
ing of the Kingdom, the reply talks rather about 
its nature. What is meant by the reply is not 
easily determined, however, for, as the transla- 
tions make clear, the meaning in the Greek of its 
crucial term entos humon is not unambiguous. 
Most naturally, it means ‘within you’ and would 
seem to suggest that the Kingdom is an inner 
disposition, attitude, and quality. This however 
would give to the Kingdom a meaning which 
would be unique in the NT. Elsewhere, the 
Kingdom is understood as corporate, an activity 
of God, something which is being established 
either on the earth or in heaven and which 
embraces the whole person. Whilst an inner 
disposition might do justice to the thought of 
‘receiving the Kingdom’, it does not express the 
idea of ‘entering it’ or of its visible manifestion 
in power. The term should therefore rather be 
understood as ‘in the midst of you’. Jesus’ refusal 
of ‘things that can be observed’ refers to unam- 
biguous signs that enable the coming of the 
Kingom to be deduced, calculated, and guaran- 
teed. ‘Look, here it is’, or ‘There it is’, are resp- 
onses to observable facts that give irrefutable 
witness to its coming. They guarantee its cer- 
tainty. Jesus denies this possibility but says that, 
even if they cannot see it, the Kingdom is al- 
ready present ‘in your midst’. As with 7:22, 11:20, 
and 16:16, it has to be acknowledged in situ- 
ations in which it can be discerned but 
which nevertheless remain less than irrefutable 
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demonstrations of its presence. Jesus answers 
the Pharisees’ question which, though its under- 
lying outlook is quite different, has presupposi- 
tions that are not far removed from those of the 
disciples at 21:7. The different answers meet the 
different stances of the questioners. Pharisaic 
scepticism has to be countered in a way that is 
different from the quieting of disciples’ under- 
standable fears. 

It is those fears, however, that Jesus now 
addresses. The disciples will long to see ‘one of 
the days of the Son of Man’ and will not see it 
(v. 22). The use of the plural here is strange. It is 
used again at v. 26, though there it may simply 
be occasioned by the use of ‘the days of Noah’. 
Elsewhere in the passage, the single ‘day’ is used 
(vv. 24, 30) and this suggests that the plural may 
have no special significance but simply refers to 
the period after the initial revelation of the Son 
of Man in glory. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible that it has more significance. If this is so, 
Luke may be using it to refer to those occasions 
when, in the ongoing life of the community, a 
glimpse of the Son of Man is allowed. Luke tells 
how Stephen has a vision of the Son of Man in 
glory (Acts 7:56), and it may be that he is think- 
ing of moments like this. 

The disciples will long for the revelation of 
the Son of Man in glory and, in their urgency, 
may be tempted to fix their hopes on false 
substitutes. By the time Luke wrote, some dis- 
ciples were saying that the parousia could be 
accepted as a present inner experience which 
had already taken place and which gave them 
an esoteric understanding and a licence to be- 
have in a way that was unconstrained by the 
ethical standards of the present order. Paul, in 
1 Corinthians, may be combating such an out- 
look. Luke here has Jesus warn against these 
untrue, but alluring, substitutes. Disciples must 
not be led into the false sense of security that 
they promised and must not enter upon a life of 
self-indulgence that was based upon nothing 
other than delusion. Just as Jesus had to suffer 
and be rejected, those who are his must follow 
the same path which cannot be avoided (v. 25). 
The day of the Son of Man will be devastatingly 
obvious to all and will result in a judgement as 
severe as that which befell the inhabitants of the 
earth at the time of the flood and of Sodom at 
the time of Lot (Gen 19:24-6). The disciples’ 
final question, ‘Where, Lord?’ (v. 36) seems still 
lacking in understanding. Its purpose would 
seem to be to allow the warnings to come to a 
climax with the proverbial saying of v. 37. Its 
cryptic but vivid imagery, as anyone who has 


thrown a piece of bread to gulls on the seashore 
knows, points to the suddenness of an appear- 
ance, the tumult it occasions, the fierceness of 
the event, and the inescapable certainty that 
something has happened. 

Warning gives way to hope, for it is that 
which, for Luke, expresses the main significance 
of the parousia. The parable of the importunate 
widow (18:1-8) teaches that the disciples should 
pray for its coming and that they should not 
lose heart. If even an unjust judge is moved to 
respond to a widow's cry for vindication, how 
much more will the just God vindicate those 
who set their hopes on him? He hears their cries 
and will vindicate them ‘speedily’. v. 8a has 
sometimes been translated ‘suddenly’ in sup- 
port of the theory that Luke did not expect an 
early paraousia, but the use of the term at Acts 
12:2, 25:4, as well as the sense of the parable 
itself, is against this. The verse promises a 
speedy vindication of those who long for it, 
and the sense of the passage as a whole means 
that this cannot refer to anything other than the 
parousia. v. 8b, of course, does allow enough 
time for a loss of faith but, as at 12:35—48, this is 
already happening. One of Luke’s purposes in 
writing was to combat this. 


(18:9-17) Parable of a Pharisee and a Tax-col- 
lector and the Incident of the Children Luke 
has Jesus tell the parable to some who ‘trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous and 
regarded others with contempt’. ‘The ones 
who trusted in themselves’ are those who, 
when they engaged in self-examination, con- 
cluded that they were overall acceptable to 
God; they had a basic confidence that God 
would look favourably upon them. To suggest 
that it expresses a trust in oneself rather than in 
God would be overstretching the meaning, for 
this is not what is suggested of the Pharisee in 
the parable and it is unlikely that Luke read it in 
this way. The phrase serves as a foil to the 
‘despising’ of others. This, for Luke, is a very 
strong term and is used by him of Herod’s 
mockery of Jesus (23:11). An attitude that ex- 
presses disdain is every bit as bad as open phys- 
ical mockery. Who, though, are the ones whom 
Luke sees as addressed by the parable? It is 
certainly not limited to the Pharisees, but are 
they included within the addressees? This is, in 
the end, unlikely. To address it directly to a 
group that included Pharisees would seem gra- 
tuitously offensive and would be in danger of 
encouraging its other hearers to regard them 
with something of the outlook that the parable 


itself condemns. It would not have fitted a Jesus 
who was often at meals with them. Jesus, rather, 
uses this parable to address the crowd of dis- 
ciples, and the incident of the children which 
follows it actually illustrates the need. Disciples 
were themselves in danger of becoming as ex- 
cluding in their way as the Pharisees were in 
theirs (cf. 9:59-60). 

The Pharisee stands apart, ‘by himself. This 
seems the most likely translation, though the 
Greek is again ambiguous and could mean 
‘prayed to himself. This would then mean that 
he prayed silently; again, however, it should not 
be pressed to suggest that his prayer stayed with 
him and did not ascend to God. The grounds of 
his confidence are his keeping the rules of his 
group which, going beyond the requirements of 
the law which did not require regular fasting, 
sought to express a purity which exceeded that 
of most people. He also tithed beyond the re- 
quirements of the law. These actions are not 
condemned. Disciples of John fasted and Luke 
reports how Jesus accepted the practice for 
members of the Christian community (5:35). It 
was the attitude of this particular Pharisee (and 
it is not suggested that he was typical of all 
Pharisees any more than it maintains that the 
one in the parable stood for all tax-collectors) 
that let him down. His thanksgiving was genu- 
ine and was certainly not portrayed as hypocrit- 
ical. It is an extension of that outlook that is 
found in the Psalms and expresses a genuine 
piety (119:65-72). But it has its dangers. Here, the 
primary one is the separation from humanity as 
a whole which, in the thanksgiving for one’s 
own acknowledgement by God, denies it to 
others. So, the tax-collector went away ‘justified 
rather than the other’. His acknowledgment of 
his sin and his call for mercy make for a bridge 
between himself and God that the other’s atti- 
tude did not allow. He was justified, that is, 
acknowledged by God and open to his recon- 
ciling power. Whether his prayer can be 
counted as penitence is more doubtful, for 
there is no suggestion that he was turning 
aside from his actual way of life (cf. the response 
of Zacchaeus, 19:8). Yet it is precisely this that 
gives the parable its starkness. He, whilst 
remaining a sinner, was actually more open to 
God than was the Pharisee. ‘Justified rather than 
the other’ should probably be read as ‘more 
than’. This is how Luke uses the phrase at 13:2, 
4, and it makes the startling contrast without 
either denying entirely the prayer of the Phari- 
see or approving completely the lifestyle of the 
tax-collector. 
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Luke follows the parable with the episode of 
the disciples and the children. By not having the 
Markan reference to Jesus’ blessing of them (Mk 
10:16), he makes the whole point of the story 
focus upon the rebuke of the disciples. It is to 
‘such as these that the Kingdom belongs’. It is 
to those without status and without self- 
sufficiency that the Kingdom is offered and, 
indeed, given. It is pure gift and therefore can- 
not be received unless one takes on the stance 
of a little child. This should not be seen as 
simplicity, or innocence, or some other idealis- 
tic outlook. It is something much more 
demanding, namely a consciousness of need, 
of a total lack of self-sufficiency, and a recogni- 
tion of one’s dependence upon others and so 
upon God. It is an abandoning of all concern 
with status. The Kingdom is something that in 
the end can only be received. Any striving for 
the Kingdom that is enjoined (12:31) must be 
exercised only as a conscious response to grace. 


(18:18-30) The Very Rich Ruler Luke's is a 
sympathetic version of the story that is found 
also in Matthew and Mark. At Mk 10:22 the man 
is so shocked by Jesus’ call to dispose of his 
goods and follow him that he goes away griev- 
ing. Jesus’ comments about the snare of riches 
are addressed to the disciples. In Luke, he is 
saddened by Jesus’ reply for, since he was ‘very 
rich’, the demands being made upon him are 
severe. But he does not immediately go away. 
Jesus ‘looks at him’ and tells him about the 
difficulties that face the rich man’s entry into 
the Kingdom. Luke’s version of the story pre- 
sents a continuing challenge to the ruler. It does 
not underplay the snares of riches, but, in keep- 
ing with what Luke’s narrative has said earlier 
about the tax-collectors (16:1-13) (and with its 
reporting of the Zacchaeus incident, 19:1-10), it 
does not rule out the ruler’s future response. 
The suggestion of its impossibility is countered 
by Jesus (vv. 26-7). Peters assertion that they 
have done what the ruler seems unwilling to do 
is met by the promise of compensation in this 
age and eternal life in the age to come. They 
serve as contrasts to the ruler’s refusal. That 
they have not yet perceived the real nature of 
the demand, however, is made clear by the stark 
contrast between Peter’s outlook and that of 
Jesus as this is revealed in the following episode. 


(18:31-4) The Third Passion Prediction In 
Matthew and Mark, this prediction occurs at 
the beginning of the journey to Jerusalem. 
Luke has now resumed an order of events that 
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is close to theirs, but, because of his long central 
narrative, this prediction occurs near journey’s 
end. A number of things are significant in Luke's 
version and show clear evidence of his hand. 
The events that are to take place are in ‘accom- 
plishment’ of all the prophetic witness to the 
Son of Man (the same verb that is used of Jesus’ 
time in Jerusalem at 13:32). Nothing is said (as at 
22:66-71) of his condemnation by the Jews. At 
the conclusion of Jesus’ disclosure, Luke alone 
points to the twelve’s total lack of understand- 
ing (cf. 9:45). Luke could hardly have given 
this a greater emphasis. They still have much 
to learn. Even though he treats them less 
harshly than Mark (e.g. he does not have the 
incident found next in Mk 10:35-45), he con- 
tinues to show how much understanding they 
lack (cf. 22:24-7). 


(18:35-43) The Blind Man of Jericho In order 
to accommodate the story of Zacchaeus that 
Luke uses as a climax, he puts this episode at 
the approach to Jericho rather than at its exit as 
the other evangelists suggest. Those who re- 
buke the blind man are disciples who are at 
the front of the procession and it is these there- 
fore who are themselves rebuked by Jesus’ ac- 
tion in stopping his progress in order to 
respond to the pleas of the blind man and heal 
him. The blind man follows Jesus ‘glorifying 
God’, a response that is used by Luke on occa- 
sions he deems significant (2:20; 7:16; 23:47). 


(19:1-10) Zacchaeus ‘Chief tax-collector’ is 
not found elsewhere in the NT and probably 
not outside it. It seems coined by Luke to make 
this episode climactic in Jesus’ dealings with 
the tax-collectors. For the same reason, he des- 
cribes Zacchaeus as ‘rich’. The cards are stacked 
against him but his response to Jesus is met by a 
request, not merely to eat with him, but actually 
to stay with him. Those who hear it ‘grumble’, 
the same response that the Pharisees have 
earlier made (15:2). Now, it is made by ‘all’, 
which must include the disciples who are ac- 
companying Jesus. They complain that Jesus 
has gone in to be ‘the guest of a sinner’. Zac- 
chaeus’s words in v. 8 are sometimes under- 
stood as descriptions of his present actions: 
they report his current lifestyle, and Jesus’ 
reply is then taken as an acknowledgement of 
this. Such an interpretation, however, fails to do 
justice to Luke’s previous stories of Jesus’ deal- 
ings with tax-collectors. Zacchaeus’s response is 
rather a declaration of intent. Jesus proclaims 
that it makes him a true son of Abraham and 


means that he is included within God’s saving 
act which fulfils his promises to the patriarch 


(1:55, 73). 


(19:11-27) Parable of the Pounds Luke says 
that Jesus told the parable in order to combat 
the belief of some that his arrival in the city 
would trigger the appearance of the Kingdom. 
Just what is meant by that, however, is not easily 
determined for, as the parable stands, it does 
not point to a delay. The introduction therefore 
suggests that Luke himself saw the parable as a 
means of meeting the disappointment caused 
to some of his contemporaries by the delay of 
the parousia; Jesus himself did not expect it to 
be immediate. The parable as Luke tells it is 
likely to have developed from the one which is 
included at Mt 25:14-30 where it is also given an 
eschatological setting. Luke replaces talents 
with pounds which were coins of much smaller 
value; he does not differentiate between the 
disciples’ gifts of grace (cf. 8:8), and the ten 
stand for everybody. He nevertheless deals 
with only three of the servants. Luke’s version 
of the parable is made more complicated by the 
addition of a subplot in which the nobleman 
goes away to receive a kingdom and, on his 
return, acts as a monarch. Though it is usually 
read as an allegory of Jesus’ ascension and par- 
ousia, this is not really obvious, for it is unlikely 
that Luke would have presented Jesus as a 
claimant to his throne. He sees his kingship 
rather as bestowed on him by God because of 
his obedience and surrender; Jesus certainly 
does not claim it (3:9-12). The story-line owes 
much to the events of 4 Bœ, when Archelaus 
went to Rome to claim his father’s throne and 
encountered strong resistance. To picture Jesus 
in terms of such an incident would be extremely 
odd. That the nobleman-become-king stands 
for Jesus is made more unlikely by the third 
servants wholly unflattering description of him 
(v. 21) as rapacious and a fraudster, an assessment 
that the king does not deny (v. 22). If his reply 
were to be taken as an accommodation to the 
servant’s assessment of him, that in itself would 
seem to confirm the judgement. It is more likely, 
however, that he is described as acknowledging 
the truth of the servant’s description. The king is 
not a pleasant character. 

The parable therefore is unlikely to be an 
allegory, but is rather, in the words of Evans 
(1990), ‘another of the risqué parables...in 
which the central figure is a reprehensible char- 
acter’. In pointing to the demands made by the 
manner of the Kingdom’s appearing in Jesus, 


Luke has used this device, not only in the par- 
able of the dishonest steward (16:1-9), but also, 
and with a close parallel, in that of the impor- 
tunate widow (18:1-8), where one is encouraged 
to pray for its coming, and the friend at mid- 
night (11:5-8) where one is told to ask to live out 
of its power. All these use unlikely characters to 
point to the crisis which the coming of the 
Kingdom brings to those who would be ready 
to receive it. Their use emphasizes the radi- 
cality of its demands. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the third servant is to be admired as 
someone who refuses to play by the lord’s cor- 
rupt rules (Herzog 1994). He made a wrong 
response to the demands of one whose charac- 
ter he had rightly assessed and whose service he 
had entered into. His lord required of him a 
commitment and a willingness to venture all 
which he was not able to meet. Fear and self- 
protection held him back. For him there might 
be some excuse. There is none, says the parable, 
for those who have willingly committed them- 
selves to discipleship in the service of him who 
is not to be feared but loved and whose treas- 
ures do not consist of unrighteous mammon 
but of the life of the Kingdom itself. Disciples 
must risk all for the Kingdom and not let its 
gifts come to nothing either by acquiescing 
in the present or by despairing of its future 
(17:22-18:8). 


Jesus in Jerusalem (19:28-24:53) 


(19:28-44) The Entry into Jerusalem All four 
gospels tell of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem. Luke’s 
narrative has a number of distinctive features. 
He emphasizes the connection of the event with 
the Mount of Olives which stands some 2 miles 
east of Jerusalem. Like Matthew and Mark, the 
story begins on the approach to the mount 
(v. 29) but, unlike them, he has the acknow- 
ledgement of Jesus take place on the top of the 
mount itself, just as Jerusalem is coming into 
view (vv. 37-8). In Acts the ascension takes 
place there and, in view of Acts 1:1, this is 
where Luke expects the return of Jesus (cf. 
Zech 14:4). In keeping with the last section of 
the journey narrative, Jesus is acknowledged by 
the disciples alone (vv. 36, 37). Jesus’ reply to the 
Pharisees (v. 40) suggests that Jerusalem’s inhab- 
itants are silent. The disciples stand for her true 
people and, if they had kept quiet, the stones 
of the city would have had to respond to Jesus 
because Jerusalem herself could not have all- 
owed him to enter her unacknowledged. The 
response, as Luke tells it, addresses Jesus as king 
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but does not have Mark’s reference to the coming 
Kingdom. It stresses Jesus’ messianic entry into 
his inheritance (Zech 9:9) but, in a revised ver- 
sion of the angels’ song (2:14), emphasizes that 
this is first realized in the heavenly realm which 
is all-important for Luke. What is to happen 
on earth follows from what happens there 
(cf. 10:18). 

Luke alone tells how Jesus weeps over the city 
(vv. 41-4). This is the time of her ‘visitation’, a 
term which, though in the OT can be one of 
either judgement or redemption, in the light of 
1:68, 7:16, is here to be understood in the latter 
sense. Because Jerusalem rejects this and follows 
her own determined path, her destruction is 
inevitable. Though this is described in terms 
which are taken from the OT, it suggests know- 
ledge of the Roman destruction of Jerusalem in 
70 Œ. Jewish rejection of Jesus and his way of 
peace leads them into confrontation with Rome 
with its inevitably disastrous results. Though 
the biblical language catches these up into the 
purposes of God, the description as a whole 
does not suggest that the events are understood 
by Luke as actually determined by him. Israel is 
the cause of her own ruin. 


(19:45—-8) Jesus and the Temple In Mark, what 
is usually described as Jesus’ ‘cleansing’ of the 
temple is pictured as its rejection and, at his trial 
before the Sanhedrin, false witnesses accuse 
him of saying that he would destroy it. In Mat- 
thew Jesus takes possession of it and it is there 
that his messiahship is acknowledged; at the 
trial, false witnesses say rather that he claimed 
to be able to destroy it. Luke’s episode is much 
shorter. Jesus drives out the money-changers 
and complains about the temple’s misuse. 
There is no reference at the trial to any threat 
against it. In the light of the way Luke has 
reported Jesus’ lament over Jerusalem, it seems 
that he wishes to dissociate Jesus from the de- 
struction of the temple which he knows has 
already happened by the time he writes. He 
does, however, share Matthew's picture of 
Jesus’ taking over the temple. It witnessed to 
him at his infancy and, as a boy, he was already 
showing his authority there (2:25-51). Now, he 
reasserts that authority and teaches daily in it. 
From there the leaders of the nation seek a way 
to kill him but are as yet helpless because ‘the 
people’ (a favourite Lukan term denoting God's 
covenantal community) were ‘spellbound’ by 
what they heard. The temple acknowledges 
him, the leaders reject him; the people are spell- 
bound by him. At Nazareth earlier, when their 
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expectations were not realized, their wonder 
soon turned to hostility (4:21-30). Luke’s narra- 
tive begins to unfold the inevitable progression 
to the cross. 


(20:1-47) Controversies in the Temple In 
common with Matthew and Mark, Luke now 
has a number of incidents in the temple where 
Jesus is in conflict with the leaders of the Jerusalem 
community. Unlike them, however, he does not 
include Pharisees in these hostile incidents and 
he also has Jesus continuing to teach ‘the 
people’ who are still presented as favourably 
disposed to him. As they now stand, these inci- 
dents reflect the experiences of the early church 
and the attitudes these engendered. The first 
controversy story (20:1-8) concerns the author- 
ity of Jesus. Elsewhere, when Jesus is questioned, 
and even when the question is motivated by 
hostility, he deals with it seriously (10:25; 
17:20). Here, he engages in a form of one- 
upmanship that would seem to be shaped by 
later Jewish—Christian debates. The logic behind 
the appeal to the Baptist is not obvious though 
the general Christian acceptance of him as a 
new Elijah (in which however Luke does not 
share, see LK 1:5-25) might mean that Mal 3:1 
forms a link. 

The parable of the wicked tenants (20:9-19) is 
the only parable to appear in all three Synoptic 
Gospels in the same setting. Comparisons of the 
three versions, however, show that it has been 
strongly shaped by the beliefs of the three evan- 
gelists as well as by the oral traditions which lay 
behind their gospels. Much of that shaping has 
taken the form of a more thorough allegoriza- 
tion to enable it fully to reflect both the life of 
Jesus and the history of Israel. Added allegor- 
ization, however, has only carried on what was 
latent in its beginnings. Jesus told a parable that 
spoke of his place in God’s dealings with Israel 
and which reflected his understanding of his 
relationship with her. Luke, like Mark, has the 
vineyard owner send one servant after another 
in a generous, but ultimately unrealistic, at- 
tempt to bring the tenants to a recognition of 
their responsibilities. In Luke, however, they do 
not kill any of the servants. This, rather than 
Matthew’s confrontational groups of servants, 
is at one with the action of sending the son ina 
last, desperate attempt to bring them to their 
senses. v. 13 recognizes the wishful thinking that 
this involves but which is made inevitable by 
the father’s desire to commend rather than im- 
pose his authority. Recent interpreters have 
pointed to the father’s change of outlook that 


is brought about by the killing of the son, and 
have wondered how far this reflects early 
church elaboration since it appears scarcely 
consistent with one who before was unwilling 
to take revenge. It almost suggests that the 
father regarded the servants as expendable in a 
way that the son was not. Certainly, the three 
evangelists present the father’s reactions in dif- 
ferent ways. Luke’s inclusion of the people's 
‘God forbid’ (v. 16) to the threatened destruction 
may point to his belief that it was not inevitable. 
v. 17 with its quote from Ps 118:22 pictures the 
vindication of Jesus as the climax and he could 
have seen this fulfilled at the resurrection and 
ascension. Luke has a reference (v. 18) to Isa 8:14 
which is also found joined to the quotation 
from Ps 118 at 1 Pet 2:8 and occurs again in 
some versions of Mt 21:42. Individuals who are 
opposed to Jesus or who merit his wrath will be 
dealt with firmly. Acts shows how Luke sees this 
happening (Acts 1:18; 5:6; 12:23). 

Jesus’ message about the coming of the King- 
dom may not have been overtly political 
(though this is disputed), but it certainly had 
strong political and social implications. The 
question about the legitimacy of paying taxes 
to Caesar (vv. 20-6) recognizes this and is asked 
in an attempt to descredit him in the eyes either 
of those who looked for the overthrow of Rome 
or of the civil authorities who were quick to act 
against political agitators. Mark’s statement that 
it represents a combined attack of Pharisees 
and Herodians suggests a fairly even-handed 
approach. Luke’s introduction, on the other 
hand, shows that he regards it as a deliberate 
attempt by the Jewish authorities to make Jesus 
espouse a stance that would enable them to 
denounce him to the Romans as a threat to 
the state. This is precisely what they will do 
later (23:2) when they hand him over to Pilate. 
Luke sees Jesus’ answer as a slick side-stepping 
of the trap. It gives them no grounds for their 
later charge which is exposed as perverse and 
fraudulent. Recognition of this has often led 
interpreters of Luke’s work to suggest that it 
was written with the aim of rebutting the charge 
that Christianity was a threat to Rome; claims 
that it was are seen to arise out of Jewish hos- 
tility. Whilst this is true in so far as no Roman 
official in Acts ever condemns Paul, Christianity 
is often regarded by them as a threat to Roman 
stability, and both Jesus and Paul are judicially 
executed by the Roman power. Luke knows 
that Rome was perplexed by Christian claims 
and was always in danger of acting against 
them. Christians are those who ‘turn the world 


upside down’ (Acts 17:6). Jesus’ reply (v. 25), 
though not unambiguous, left room for a con- 
flict of interests for it said that both God and the 
state had legitimate claims on the coin and what 
it stood for. This made for an inevitable tension 
which could be resolved only by denying the 
legitimate sphere of one party or by compart- 
mentalizing their claims in a way that did less 
than justice to the overarching concerns of God. 

The Sadducees then put something of a trick 
question to Jesus (vv. 27-40). Members of the 
religious and political establishment in Jerusa- 
lem, they were conservative in both areas. Using 
the Mosaic rule of levirate marriage (Deut 25:5) 
to make their point, they question the sense in 
which life after death can be meaningful. Jesus’ 
reply points to the newness of God’s eschato- 
logical, recreative act. It is not simply the con- 
tinuation of what now is. vv. 35—6 give to Luke’s 
reporting of Jesus’ answer a deeper dimension 
than that found in the other gospels as he strug- 
gles to express what he sees as its meaning. This 
is true also of his handling of the use of Ex 3:6 
(‘the story about the bush’) where he adds v. 38b 
to what is presented as a typical piece of scribal 
reasoning which ignores the original meaning 
of the quotation. The scribes, however, are im- 
pressed by this exegetical tour de force. Jesus has 
outwitted his opponents. 

In the light of this victory, Jesus, using the 
same scribal methods, himself goes on the at- 
tack. Psalm 110:1 plays a large part in NT apolo- 
getic (Mk 14:62; Rom 8:34; Eph 1:20; Heb 1:3; 1 
Pet 3:22). It gives biblical justification for believ- 
ing in the exalted nature of Jesus. For Luke, the 
passage exercises a great deal of control over his 
presentation of Jesus, as Acts 2:34 makes clear. 
‘Lord’ is perhaps his most fundamental title for 
describing Jesus’ relationship to both God and 
his disciples. Its basis in Ps 110:1 means that he 
can retain Jesus’ subordination to the Father as 
he describes his role in terms that remain lar- 
gely functional. Though the passage reflects the 
usage of the early church, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that it was not used by Jesus of 
himself in an attempt to enlarge his contempor- 
aries’ limited expectations about the nature of 
messiahship. Whether it is believed to reflect his 
use, however, is ultimately determined by the 
wider question of whether Jesus himself 
thought in terms of his own messiahship. On 
this, there is little scholarly consensus. As 
though himself dissatisfied with the pedestrian 
nature of this reasoning, Jesus is said to have 
gone on to attack the scribes who were respon- 
sible for its use (vv. 45-7). 
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(21:1-38) Jesus’ Apocalyptic Discourse All 
three Synoptic Gospels present this extended 
discourse as the conclusion of Jesus’ ministry 
and the immediate introduction to the passion 
narrative. On the one hand, it brings to a climax 
Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom, the hostility 
this provokes, and the challenge it makes to the 
disciples, and, on the other, it acts as the back- 
cloth against which the passion and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is to be viewed. It brings all these 
happenings into relation with the future experi- 
ences of the disciples as they face the problems 
of maintaining faith in the midst of a hostile 
world. Past and present will together issue in 
the open revelation of God’s kingdom which 
the appearance of Jesus as Son of Man in glory 
will establish. The life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus have revealed his ultimacy. In the light 
of this faith, the present of Luke’s readers can be 
seen as contributing to the final revelation of 
him and of the Kingdom that he guarantees. 

Three interwoven strands run through the 
chapter and determine its structure. These talk 
about persecutions which the disciples will face 
in the world and in which they must maintain 
their witness, historical events whose turmoil 
will bring a perplexity which is, nevertheless, 
not devoid of hope, and the expectation of the 
coming of the Son of Man in glory. History, 
myth, belief, and imagery come together to 
create a vision the strength of which is not in 
its details but in the overall impression it con- 
veys as it takes up the whole event of Jesus and 
views it from the perspective of the finality and 
ultimacy that it believes it to be. 

Luke’s introduction (vv. 5-7) differs substan- 
tially from those of Matthew and Mark in that, 
whereas they have the discourse delivered away 
from the temple and in some sense over and 
against it, Luke has Jesus give it in the temple 
itself and as part of his general teaching to the 
people (v. 38). He has Jesus pay more attention 
to the destruction of the temple for its own sake 
and does not see it as the inevitable prelude to 
the end of the age (v. 7, cf. Mt 24:3; Mk 13:4). The 
historical events have an importance in their 
own right and are not to be seen purely as 
signs of his coming (v. 8), for the end is not an 
immediate event (v. 9). Nevertheless, political 
catastrophes will be preludes to natural ones 
(v. 11). vv. 12-19, however, break this intercon- 
nectedness to concentrate upon the witness of 
the disciples when they are persecuted and 
brought to trial because of their allegiance to 
Jesus and his saving work (‘my Name’, cf. Ex 
33:17-19). These are not merely a prelude to his 
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future revelation but are an inevitable part of 
their discipleship. Though he may seem absent, 
Jesus himself is actually present then, seeking 
to inspire their witness (v. 15) (cf. Acts 7:55). 
Whereas 13:13 points to their vindication at the 
parousia, Luke places it in ‘the gaining of their 
souls’ (v. 19), that is, in a heavenly life into which 
the present leads (20:38; 23:43). It is in this 
sense that the promise of security in v. 18 is to 
be understood; no part of their real being will 
be lost or be brought to nothing. Once more we 
see how the heavenly dimension is very real to 
Luke and how the ascension of Jesus enables 
those who follow him to enter into it. 

At v. 20 Luke, in line with Matthew and Mark, 
brings the destruction of Jerusalem, which by 
the time he writes will have already occurred, 
into relation with the programme of the last 
things. Unlike them, however, he does not in- 
vest it with the dimension of apocalyptic mys- 
tery (Mk 13:14). For him it remains an event that 
is important in its own right. As with 19:41-4, he 
describes the historical events of its fall in bib- 
lical terms which present them as the fulfilment 
of prophetic expectations (v. 22). This verse is 
his closest approach to expressing a belief that 
God was involved in its destruction; Luke gen- 
erally does not make this assertion (23:31). The 
fall of the city begins ‘the time of the Gentiles’ 
which is to go on until the point at which its 
purpose is completed. This suggests an end to 
Jerusalem’s captivity and a restoration of her by 
God. He has not turned his back upon her but 
has used even her destruction to further his 
purposes which will rebound to her ultimate 
good (2:32). The period of her desolation 
(which is not necessarily short) will lead into 
the time of the imminent end when cosmic 
disasters will occur that will climax with the 
‘“Son of Man coming in a cloud” with power 
and great glory’. This quotation from Dan 7:13 
has been altered by Luke so that the ‘cloud’ in 
the singular may bear reference to the ascension 
of Jesus (Acts 1:9, 11) which for him is both a 
pointer to, and guarantee of, the parousia. He 
has no mention of the gathering together of the 
elect at the parousia (Mk 13:27) for he does not 
emphasize it as a time of negative judgement 
upon the world. For him, it is the time of ‘re- 
demption’ (v. 28) and, since the people are not 
excluded from Jesus’ audience, the hope that 
this offers is not denied to them. v. 31 (peculiar 
to Luke in its particular emphasis) sets ‘these 
things’—including the trials and the fall of Jeru- 
salem—against the backcloth of the reality of 
the Kingdom that has been established through 


Jesus. Though this present heavenly reality must 
be their primary compass point for determining 
their attitude to all that happens, it does not do 
away with a lively expectation of the appearing 
of the Son of Man. v. 32 includes that within the 
events expected in ‘this generation’. Luke 
stretches that to include the period of his own 
contemporaries, but there is nothing to suggest 
that it could be extended much further. Mean- 
while, they must pray for a faithfulness that will 
enable them to face his return with confidence 
(v. 36) (cf. 18:8). 

Luke’s is a free handling of the tradition 
which he most probably took over from Mark. 
Though it is often maintained that he reduces 
the expectation of an early parousia, there is 
little in this chapter to suggest it. What he 
does is to separate out a number of events that 
Mark sees as leading directly into it. The fall of 
Jerusalem will have happened by the time Luke 
wrote and he could look back on times of 
persecution. The parousia remained his ultim- 
ate hope, however, and this continued to im- 
pinge directly upon the present. The confidence 
with which he could proclaim it came from his 
belief that Jesus, now exalted to the right hand 
of God, guaranteed the Kingdom as a present 
reality. Its very nearness in spatial terms meant 
that its open revelation would not be long 
delayed in time. 

The confidence of the early church that em- 
phasized the hope of the imminence of the 
parousia was doomed to disappointment (2Pet 
3:8-10). The beliefs that determined the apoca- 
lytic images in which those hopes were expressed 
had to be reassessed as the full significance of 
God's action in Jesus came gradually to be 
understood. How far Jesus himself used that 
imagery, what he meant by it if he did, and 
how much its use in the Bible depends not on 
him but on the outlook of the early church, 
remain important, though hotly disputed, ques- 
tions. All a commentary on this one gospel can 
say is that Luke’s handling of it shows that he 
was aware that he was dealing with images that 
could be reshaped to express new outlooks. 
Nevertheless, as a first-century man, he did not 
evacuate them of all historical content or under- 
value the radical nature of what they were pro- 
claiming. Luke still looked for a direct and 
powerful intervention of God in the world and 
he did not expect it to be long delayed. 


(22:1-38) The Last Supper The apocalyptic 
discourse that bases all its thought upon the 
reality of the Kingdom leads directly into the 


passion narrative that shows how it was estab- 
lished. Luke alone of the synoptic writers (22:3, 
31-4, 43, cf. Jn 13:2) sets the earthly events of the 
passion in the context of an eschatological bat- 
tle with Satan. He emphasizes that it is the 
passover meal that Jesus shares with the apos- 
tles (221, 7, 8, 13). This obviously has some 
important significance for him (9:31). 
Discovering the meaning he gives to it, how- 
ever, is complicated by the fact that Jesus’ inter- 
pretative words over the bread and cup(s) are 
given in two versions with the shorter of them 
ending at 194, ‘this is my body’. After a period of 
near-universal espousal of this shorter text, in- 
terpreters have moved decisively in favour of 
the belief that Luke himself wrote the longer 
text that ends with v. 20 and that one manu- 
script tradition shortened it (though cf. REB and 
Evans 1990). In spite of this growing consensus, 
however, and the weight of manuscript evi- 
dence in its favour, there is much to be said 
for the view that Luke himself wrote the shorter 
text. The longer version bears all the marks of a 
hybrid resulting from the contributions of many 
hands to bring Luke into some sort of conform- 
ity with the general eucharistic traditions of the 
early church. The shorter text is the more dis- 
tinctive and, indeed, more difficult reading and, 
if Luke himself is not responsible for it, it is hard 
to see why anyone should have shortened what 
he wrote to arrive at this unusual and not easily 
explained interpretation of Jesus’ actions. Its 
ending reflects the Markan ‘bread’ word which 
Luke appears to be following at this point. His 
earlier description of the beginnings of a pass- 
over meal (vv. 15-18) has been influenced by 
Mark’s version of Jesus’ eschatological state- 
ment that forms the climax of his account (Mk 
14:25). The passover meal itself already gave 
expression to this dimension, and it is this 
eschatological emphasis that Luke sets at the 
heart of his narrative. Whether Jesus eats and 
drinks or abstains (the former being more 
likely)\—for the text is again doubtful—he 
brings the meal into close relation with his 
entry into the Kingdom which will be estab- 
lished by his exaltation (vv. 16, 18, cf. 22:69). 
Luke has one cup (v. 18) to which he gives this 
eschatological significance. It binds together 
those who share the meal in an anticipation of 
their part in the Kingdom. He distributes the 
bread to ‘the apostles’ (v. 14, cf. Acts 1:3) and 
calls it ‘my body’, ‘me’, not broken in death, but 
his living presence that enables them to live out 
of his life. Luke does not give sacrificial signifi- 
cance to either the bread or the wine, for he 
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does not understand Jesus’ death as itself the 
point of atonement. His narrative of the cruci- 
fixion will present it otherwise. In Acts, the 
eucharist is the ‘breaking of bread’ (2:42), and 
the Emmaus episode shows that Luke finds its 
significance in the way it enables those who 
participate to share with Jesus in the life of the 
Kingdom. 

Judas breaks this eschatological unity and is 
wholly condemned. The disciples are in danger 
of doing so by reason of their seeking after posi- 
tions of glory (vv. 24-7). Luke gave no place to an 
earlier instance of this outlook which the trad- 
ition contained (Mk 10:35-45), presumably not to 
spare their blushes but to save it for this dramatic 
context. In place of that tradition’s reference to 
Jesus’ death as a ransom (Mk 10:45), Luke sees his 
saving work accomplished through his service, 
climaxing in the cross and controlled by it but, 
nevertheless, not actually isolated in it. From such 
a perspective, Jesus can bestow upon the apostles 
a share in the Kingdom which his father has 
conferred upon him (vv. 28-30). They will judge 
Israel and those who are associated with her 
when she is restored, that is when Jesus’ Kingdom 
is revealed. 

Before Jesus can enter his Kingdom, however, 
he must undergo his final act of surrender and 
make his climactic response to the way of obedi- 
ence upon which he embarked when he rejected 
the blandishments of Satan (4:1-13). Satan is de- 
cisively active at this point and is about to release 
his power against the apostles. Jesus has inter- 
ceded for Peter (vv. 31-4) and, though he will slip, 
his faith will not desert him. When he has recov- 
ered, he is to strengthen his brethren. Luke will 
present Peter as the first witness of the resurrec- 
tion (24:34) and will portray him in Acts posi- 
tively as the one who will lead the church into its 
universal witness. Now is the eschatological hour, 
the time of crisis which calls for a different stance 
from that which characterized their earlier work 
for Jesus (9:1-6; 10:1-12). The episode of the two 
swords (vv. 36-8) is peculiar. Luke is aware of the 
tradition (which he uses) of some violence at the 
arrest (22:5) and he is emphatic in his presenta- 
tion of Jesus as crucified in the midst of evildoers 
(23:32). He presents Jesus as the fulfilment of 
Isaiah’s suffering servant (Isa 52:13-53:12). V. 37 
contains Jesus’ only direct quote from there, and 
the disciples’ possession of swords is seen as a 
part of that passage’s witness to him. 


(22:39-53) On the Mount of Olives Luke’s 
story of the agony in the garden is shorter 
than those given elsewhere, not, it seems, in 
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order to reduce Jesus’ distress, but to play down 
the ineptitude of the disciples. Peter, James, and 
John are not singled out, and Jesus finds them 
asleep only once and ‘because of grief (v. 45). 
‘The trial’ that they are to pray not to enter 
becomes, not their time in the garden, but ra- 
ther what is yet to happen (v. 46). It is a time 
when Satan is wholly rampant and they are 
unable to escape his clutches (cf. 11:4). The result 
of this shortening is to throw all the emphasis 
upon Jesus’ prayer that his will may be aligned 
to the Father’s. The prayer itself expresses con- 
fidence in his own constancy. vv. 43-4 are ab- 
sent from many MSS though they are found in 
some early writings. Recent interpreters have 
tended to regard them as additions to what 
Luke wrote (Nolland 1993). Though doctrinal 
considerations could have been responsible for 
either their inclusion or omission, the latter is 
more likely and they are not out of keeping 
with Luke’s belief that this incident represents 
the focal point and climax of Jesus’ obedient 
surrender to his calling. Their mention of an 
angel now brings to mind the absence of ang- 
elic succour from Luke’s temptation narrative, 
and his expectation of a renewed struggle with 
Satan (4:13). This emphasizes the ‘stress’ that 
Jesus expected to accompany his ‘baptism’ 
(12:49) and, if it fulfilled it, would account for 
the move into that quiet confidence that char- 
acterizes Luke’s account of the arrest and trial, 
and the crucifixion itself. 

The time of the disciples’ trial begins, even 
while Jesus is still speaking (v. 47). It is at this 
point that the atmosphere of Luke’s narrative 
moves away from Matthew’s and even more 
from Mark’s in the direction of John’s (cf. Fcs x). 
Jesus is more in control, not obviously as in 
John, but with a gentle confidence of one who 
has had his struggles and now moves serenely 
to complete what has been given him to do. 
Jesus addresses Judas before he kisses him, stops 
any resistance, heals the harm done, and sets the 
actions of those who have come to take him— 
who in Luke include the chief priests and elders 
themselves and not merely their officers— 
within the context of eschatological evil (v. 53). 
What is happening is invested with cosmic sig- 
nificance. Jesus is fully aware of the shift in 
aeons that is taking place. Everything he has 
done has led up to this moment. There is no 
mention of the disciples’ flight (Mk 14:50). 


(22:54-65) The Evening Wait Luke has no 
night session of the council (Mt 26:57-68; Mk 
14:53-65) which does not meet, either formally 


or informally, until the morning. This has the 
result of removing the mockery of Jesus, which 
took place during the night, from the members 
of the council and also of lessening the contrast 
between Peter’s weakness and Jesus’ steadfast- 
ness. The failure of Peter is made less drastic in 
both Matthew and Luke by the inclusion of only 
one cock-crow. The reference to Peter’s ‘going 
out and weeping bitterly’ (v. 62) is absent from 
at least one MS. Whilst later hands may have 
added it to Luke’s narrative, it is more likely to 
be his own conclusion to his dramatic mention 
of Jesus’ glance (v. 61). It marks the beginning of 
the Lord’s rescue of Peter and the preparation 
for his strengthening of the others (vv. 31-2). 
Members of the council are spared the indig- 
nity of being involved in the horseplay with 
Jesus. The cry of mockery, ‘Prophesy! Who is it 
that struck you?’ is often pointed to as one of 
the most important agreements of Matthew and 
Luke against Mark (Goulder 1989). It has been 
accounted strong evidence for the belief that 
Luke knew Matthew and used him in the com- 
position of his gospel. On the other hand, it has 
been used by others to support the theory that 
Q contained a passion narrative. Its taunt is 
appropriate for the Lukan assertion that it was 
made by the guards who were holding Jesus. Mt 
26:68, on the other hand, has it made by the 
council to a Jesus who is not blindfolded. 


(22:66-71) Jesus Before the Council In Luke’s 
gospel, the council meets formally in the morn- 
ing when the examination of Jesus takes place. 
It has less characteristics of a trial than have 
Matthew’s and Mark’s night session, however, 
for there are no witnesses, no formal accusa- 
tions, and no condemnation of Jesus. Whilst 
this might reflect a greater historical awareness, 
little can actually be built on it for the differ- 
ences may simply be the result of theological 
rather than historical concerns. Luke’s gospel 
gives little basis for any suggestion that Jesus 
was hostile to the temple which rather acknow- 
ledges him as its lord. On the principle of there 
being no smoke without fire, therefore, he 
would not want suggestions of Jesus’ hostility 
to the temple to be recorded (cf. Acts 6:13-14). 
The council rather addresses directly the ques- 
tion of Jesus’ status: ‘If you are the Christ, tell us’. 
Jesus’ reply has two parts. vv. 67b-8 point to 
their total perversity. They will neither believe, 
nor even acknowledge, the truth. They will not 
accept him as Christ in the manner that they 
should, but they would like to hear from him a 
declaration of messiahship which could be 


reported to Pilate as subversive. Jesus refuses to 
fall into their trap but answers in a way that 
defines his status in terms which transcend their 
categories. From this point in time (emphatic in 
Luke), he will be exalted to the right hand of 
God. As opposed to Mark’s version of his reply, 
Luke makes no mention of a future, visible 
coming (Mk 14:62). Jesus’ exaltation will be for 
the eyes of faith alone. It is that event which 
forms the contents of both his claims and the 
disciples’ belief. The council acknowledges the 
significance of the declaration, however, and ‘all 
of them’ ask, ‘Are you therefore the Son of 
God?’ This for Luke has a deeper significance 
than ‘Christ’. It recalls the second part of the 
angel’s declaration to Mary (1:35) and fore- 
shadows the preaching in Acts (9:20; 13:33). In 
the light of Mt 26:64, Jesus’ reply seems to be an 
acceptance of the implications of the question 
and a witness to their recognition of them. 
Their perversity however makes them disown 
him and refuse their own insights. Their accusa- 
tions before Pilate reveal just how great that 
perversity is (23:2). 


(23:1-25) Before Pilate Luke’s version of this 
episode emphasizes Pilate’s reluctance to act 
against Jesus, brings out, therefore, the Jewish 
initiative in the crucifixion of Jesus, and intro- 
duces an appearance of him before Herod. Luke 
alone has Jesus appear before Herod (vv. 6-12). 
As an event in history, it makes strange reading 
for, though it is possible that Roman justice 
could allow a man to be tried in the place 
where he lived (Acts 23:34), to hand over 
responsibility to a non-Roman would be un- 
usual. Pilate, however, seems to be associating 
Herod with his own involvement rather than 
handing over the case to him. The purpose of 
this remains entirely obscure and the incident is 
therefore best interpreted as a Lukan story occa- 
sioned partly by the influence of Ps 2:1—2 which is 
quoted at Acts 4:25-6 where it is seen as fulfilled 
in the actions of Pilate and Herod, partly by the 
appearance of Paul before another Herod 
(Acts 25-6), and partly by Luke's earlier refer- 
ences to Herod’s interest in Jesus. At 9:7-9, 
Herod is both perplexed by and interested in 
Jesus, and at 13:31 is reported as being hostile to 
him. By including him, Luke (since he leaves 
Pharisees out of the hostile actions in Jerusalem 
itself), is able to present what is happening as the 
outcome of the whole career of Jesus and, at the 
same time, to emphasize the perversity of the 
Jerusalem authorities whose insistence brings 
about his death, not, however, without their 
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contributing to the divine plan. The Roman 
power unwittingly enables God’s plan to be 
fulfilled at the death of Jesus just as it did at 
his birth. Herod does not even have that 
dignity. He himself joins in the mockery of 
Jesus. Yet his encounter does not leave even 
him unaffected (v. 12). 

When Pilate asks him if he is ‘the Messiah, the 
king of the Jews’, Jesus’ reply is probably meant 
by Luke to be taken in the affirmative, for it is as 
such that he is crucified (23:38). Pilate, like the 
Jewish leaders, has completely misunderstood 
the implications of what he mouths. Yet he 
three times declares Jesus innocent (vv. 4, 15, 
22) of the charges they bring against him, for 
Luke is at pains to show that Jesus’ role was not 
a political one. All is to be kept on the level of 
the religious. Pilate succumbs to the Jewish 
pressure but his surface acceptance of their 
charge (v. 38) shows the incredibility of it and, 
unwittingly, witnesses to the truth. 

v. 13 reintroduces ‘the people’ who have been 
absent since 21:38 where they were presented as 
favourable to Jesus. Now, however, their mood 
changes and they are included among those 
whose ‘voices prevailed’ (v. 23). The people 
share in the perversity of their leaders but they 
remain dignified with that term and, even as 
they contribute to the fulfilment of the divine 
plan (Acts 4:27-8), they avoid the excesses of 
their leaders (23:35) and remain dissociated from 
their more grotesque actions (23:27, 48). 

v. 25 brings the scene to an end with a Lukan 
comment on the magnitude of the tragedy. The 
Jews as a whole (v. 18) asked for a murderer to 
be released and to be given Jesus to do with ‘as 
they wished’. It is they who crucified him (Acts 
3:13-15); the representatives of the political 
power do not come to the surface again until 
23:36 when they join in mindless mockery (cf. 
22:63-4; 23:11). 


(23:26-49) The Crucifixion Luke alone of the 
evangelists has a Jewish crowd accompany Jesus 
to his execution. ‘A great number of the people’ 
follow him, including some women who, per- 
haps taking on a role that was not uncommon 
on such occasions and which may originally 
have had some quasi-religious significance, 
lament on behalf of the one who was going to 
his death. Addressing them as ‘daughters of 
Jerusalem’, he speaks to them as representatives 
of the true among the people of that city. They 
are to lament the future, for a time of great 
distress is coming (Hos 10:8). What that occa- 
sion is can be determined only from the cryptic 
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saying of v. 31. If it is to be given a specific 
reference, that is most likely to the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 70 ce. Compared with Jesus, 
Jerusalem and her people take on the character- 
istics of a dead tree. ‘They’ who will treat her 
harshly will be the Romans or, perhaps more 
likely, a combination of the powers who to- 
gether brought Jesus to his cross. Luke has earl- 
ier twice brought the suffering of Jerusalem in 
relation to both Jesus’ own and those of the 
disciples (19:41-4; 21:20-4). Jesus himself re- 
mains the true son of Jerusalem. 

Luke's crucifixion scene is distinctive. Whilst 
this might be the result of his use of special 
sources, the overall unity of outlook between 
this scene and the gospel as a whole suggests 
that any sources that he did use were handled 
freely so as to become effective vehicles for the 
expression of his own particular insights. What 
happens at the cross, as Luke tells its story, is 
completely at one with his gospel’s presentation 
of Jesus as he moved determinedly towards it. 

Jesus’ plea for the forgiveness of his persecu- 
tors (v. 34) is textually doubtful and, on the 
textual evidence alone, would most likely have 
to be regarded as an addition to what Luke 
himself wrote. It would then be seen as either 
included because of the availability of a trad- 
ition unknown to Luke, or added as appropriate 
in the light of Stephen’s response to his perse- 
cutors as this is found at Acts 7:60. It is just that 
response, however, that makes it most likely 
that Luke himself included Jesus’ prayer. He 
describes Stephen’s martyrdom in terms of 
Jesus’ own, and it is wholly unlikely that he 
would have had him outstrip Jesus in that mer- 
ciful outlook that he has earlier declared to be 
of the essence of God himself (6:36). Acts 3:17 
also suggests ignorance as a mitigating factor 
for the Jews and, since Jesus’ prayer is in Luke 
made primarily on their behalf, Peter is there 
again drawing on Jesus’ example. The plea is 
virtually demanded by Luke’s overall presenta- 
tion of Jesus. 

The story of Jesus and the criminal (vv. 39—43), 
which Luke alone has, is again wholly at one 
with Luke’s total picture. To call the criminal 
‘penitent’ goes further than the story itself sug- 
gests. His plea is rather a recognition of that 
which in Jesus has drawn the outsider to him in 
a response of hope which, in turn, was always 
acknowledged and included in a greater work 
(7:36-50; 8:43-8; 17:11-19). This episode is en- 
tirely in keeping with those earlier stories of 
Jesus’ open acceptance of the outsider. The 
new dimension in Jesus’ promise is determined 


by the difference in the shared circumstances of 
the one to whom it is made and of the one who 
makes it. To suggest that it points to a new 
situation brought about by the saving cross 
(Fitzmyer 1985) does less than justice to Luke’s 
distinctive understanding of the place of the 
cross in the redeeming work of Jesus. For him, 
the cross is the climax and determining fact of 
Jesus’ whole ministry which, taken up at the 
ascension, becomes God’s outreaching redemp- 
tive act. He does not isolate the cross to make it 
the point of atonement or to suggest that some- 
thing is achieved by it in itself. As earlier (16:19-31; 
8:55; 20:38; 21:19), Luke seems to allow for the 
continuity of life through death. ‘Paradise’, ori- 
ginally meaning a park or garden, came to be 
regarded as a perhaps temporary abode of the 
righteous departed after death. For Luke this is 
appropriate, for he regards the ascension as the 
point of Jesus’s entry into his kingdom. 

With v. 44, Luke (as Mark) moves into the 
final stages of Jesus’ crucifixion. However, there 
are big differences at this point. Like Mark, he 
has the three hours of darkness which signifies 
the awesomeness of what is taking place. He 
places the tearing of the temple’s curtain before 
Jesus’ last cry rather than at his death (Mk 15:38). 
The temple’s holy of holies gives place to Jesus’ 
whole life rather than to what is achieved 
through death alone, for it is that life as a 
whole which becomes the place where God is 
known. Jesus’ crying ‘with a loud voice’ (v. 46) is 
not, as in Mark, one of desolation (see MK 13:33—6), 
but of confidence. Jesus quotes, not Ps 22:1, but 
Ps 31:5. The agony, which is real, is caught up 
into the obedience that enables a secure confi- 
dence. The compulsion that has driven Jesus has 
allowed him to maintain the certainty of God's 
vindication. His last cry expresses the surrender 
born of the knowledge of a course well run. Like 
Mark, Luke has Jesus ‘breathe his last’. He re- 
cords a real outpouring, a complete emptying 
of himself. 

In Luke, unlike Mark, where his response is to 
the death of Jesus (Mk 15:39), the centurion 
witnesses to ‘what had taken place’, that is to 
the whole demeanour of Jesus as he hung on the 
cross. By his response, he ‘glorifies God’, that is 
he makes what Luke regards as an appropriate 
witness to the significance of the event which 
causes it (7:16; 18:43). NRSV and REB both give 
his witness as ‘This man was innocent’. This is 
without doubt a translation that does less than 
justice to Luke’s meaning (Doble 1996). The 
Greek is dikaios, a word that Luke has used 
earlier to describe the status of the true in Israel 


who, being open to God’s ways, acknowledged 
Jesus as the redeemer of his people (1:6; 2:25). 
The word as used by Luke witnesses to a reli- 
gious rather than a judicial status. It is a word 
with strong LXX influence. Used in the Psalms 
of the righteous person who is the taunt of 
enemies but who is vindicated by God (Ps 37, 
cf. 5:12; 34:19; 55:22; 118:20), it is developed in 
Wis 1-6 to give a picture of the persecuted 
righteous one who is vindicated by God, lives 
through death, and will witness the discomfit- 
ure of his enemies (2:12—-20; 3:1-9; 5:15-20). 
Closely aligned with this picture in both Psalms 
and Wisdom is that of the suffering servant of 
Isa 53 who is called dikaios and is said to be both 
justified by God and the one who serves many 
well (LXX). Luke’s picture of Jesus on the cross 
recalls that of the servant in that he is clearly set 
with the transgressors, makes intercession for 
his captors, serves those who are crucified with 
him, and awaits God’s vindication which will 
make him the vindicator of others. Luke does 
not take over the idea of the servant as sinbear- 
ing nor that of his death as vicarious, but the 
close links with that picture make Jesus more 
than an example. He will actually make many 
like him. 

Luke pictures Jesus as more than the first 
martyr and as more than an example. He is the 
redeemer who in Acts, through his name and 
through the Spirit, reproduces his likeness in 
those who follow him. 

Luke’s narrative ends more positively than 
Mark’s in that the crowds ‘eat their breasts’ and 
Mark’s women are joined in their witness of the 
events by ‘all his acquaintances’. Using the lan- 
guage of Ps 38:11, this is probably intended to 
include the apostles who are not reported as 
fleeing at the arrest and who at Acts 1:21 are said 
to have been constantly with him. 


(23:50-24:12) The Tomb Luke’s account of 
the events at the tomb is closer to Mark than 
to either Matthew or John. Joseph is described 
as a member of the council rather than as 
a Christian. He lays Jesus in the tomb, the 
women watch what is happening and then go 
away to prepare spices so that they might 
anoint him after the sabbath rest is over. 
Whereas Mark says that the women watch 
‘where’ Jesus is laid, for it must not be thought 
that they later were to go to the wrong tomb, 
Luke, though sharing this concern, says ‘how’ he 
was laid, that is, unanointed. Anointing of the 
corpse was necessary to hinder the process of 
decomposition which would almost certainly 
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have begun before the delayed anointing by 
the women. Luke does not name the women 
at this point. They have watched Jesus on the 
cross, seen the burial, prepared the spices, will 
witness the empty tomb and receive the mes- 
sage of the two men. In Luke, the women are 
the faithful witnesses. The ‘two men’ are angelic 
beings who also appear at the ascension (Acts 
110). The message of the angels is for the 
women, rather than given to them in order to 
be passed on to the disciples (Mk 16:7). There is 
no command to go to Galilee, for Luke insists 
that all must happen within the environs of 
Jerusalem (24:49). The women respond to the 
message and ‘remember’. They acknowledge its 
truth and their names are now given. The apos- 
tles, however, do not believe them. v. 12 is 
textually doubtful and it could be taken over 
from John; its ‘linen cloths’ are in his account 
and were not used earlier by Luke (23:53). On 
the other hand, its thought is entirely at one 
with Luke’s picture of Peter who was to be kept 
from Satan’s clutches (22:31-3). He does not 
share the scepticism of the others which repre- 
sents the nadir of their discipleship. The women 
are the first witnesses to the resurrection; Peter 
is ready to be the first witness of the risen Lord 
(24:34). In Luke, the women play the part which, 
in the Fourth Gospel, is reserved for the beloved 
disciple (20:8). 


(24:13-49) Resurrection Appearances Luke’s 
resurrection narratives are quite distinctive and 
reflect his own particular concerns. The form in 
which he narrates them is determined by the 
fact that he alone of the evangelists witnesses to 
an ascension event which is separated out from 
the resurrection, brings the resurrection appear- 
ances to an end, and takes up the physical body 
of Jesus into heaven. The ascension becomes 
the point at which it is deemed appropriate to 
‘worship’ him (24:52). Until then, his followers 
neither recognize the significance of the resur- 
rection, nor appreciate the full import of his life. 
The resurrection appearances become points of 
teaching and convincing. In themselves, they 
are ‘something of a half-way house’ (Evans 
1970). 

The Emmaus story (24:13-27) tells of Jesus’ 
appearance to two otherwise unknown dis- 
ciples who, somewhat apart from the rest, are 
making a 7-mile journey from Jerusalem. It 
plays the part in the resurrection narratives 
that the mission of the seventy plays in the 
body of the gospel (10:1-24). Like that episode, 
it roots actions which will be at the heart of the 
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life of the Christian community in the life of 
Jesus. To ask how two people could walk 7 
miles without recognizing someone who was 
not only familiar to them but was also at that 
time in the forefront of their concerns, is to 
misread the nature of Luke’s story, which is 
told, not so much as to describe a past encoun- 
ter, as to show how the eucharistic meals of his 
church unite them to the living presence of the 
risen Lord. Acts will put the ‘breaking of bread’ 
at the heart of the life of the young community 
(2:42). That formed the climax of the action of 
Jesus at the last supper as Luke tells of it (22:194), 
and it is that action that realizes and discloses 
his presence after the resurrection (24:35). The 
story, both in its characters and its significance, 
stands somewhat apart from the gradual devel- 
opment that marks Luke’s narrative as a whole. 
It really conveys the actions of one who is already 
ascended and contemporary with Luke’s com- 
munity. Jesus’ witness to himself which he gives 
within the story speaks of him as being already 
‘glorified’ (v. 26). This, however, does not sug- 
gest a different source which is not fully in line 
with Luke’s own outlook, nor does it put a 
question mark against the ascension as the 
point of glorification. The story reflects the 
times and outlook of the life of the community 
as Luke would have it be after the ascension. His 
own understanding made the time between the 
resurrection and the ascension a period of 
teaching and convincing. He had to place it 
then. But, unlike the rest of the stories, it speaks 
not of a past event but of one that is contem- 
porary with every age. Jesus, unrecognized, 
travels with his church on its pilgrimage and 
in its perplexity. Its heart is warmed as it hears 
the Scriptures (v. 32), but Jesus himself is dis- 
cerned in ‘the breaking of the bread’. 

Jesus now appears in what is in fact the most 
unashamedly materialistic of all the resurrec- 
tion narratives. Lacking the unwillingness of 
Thomas actually to put the witness of Jesus to 
the test (Jn 20:26-8), the story tells how Jesus 
himself answers their doubts by eating in front 
of them. If it is accepted that the Emmaus story 
reflects Luke’s thoughts about the later church 
and her relationship with her Lord, this story, 
which leads straight into the ascension, reveals 
Luke’s emphasis upon the actual physicality of 
the Lord’s body in a way that outstrips the 
thinking of the other NT writers. Everything in 
Luke depends upon the certainty of the resur- 
rection. Whilst this story may be composed in 
the service of combating Gnosticism (Talbert 
1966), it is more likely described in this way in 


order to maintain the reality of the eyewitness 
testimony. The women beheld his death, burial, 
and the empty tomb. Disciples do not believe 
their testimony for they need more certain evi- 
dence. When Jesus does appear to them—even 
after his appearance to Peter—they still need 
convincing. Others had been summoned from 
the dead (1 Sam 28:13). Jesus, however, was no 
ghost but was the very person with whom they 
had walked, lived, and engaged from those early 
days in Galilee. They have to become convinced 
and reliable witnesses to the resurrection (Acts 
1:22). Jesus now ‘open[s] their minds to under- 
stand the scriptures’. For Luke, it is funda- 
mental that Jesus’ whole career fulfilled the 
Scriptures—but it needed the risen Jesus to 
make the real connection, for they do not obvi- 
ously find their fulfilment in his life. They do so 
only when they are read with the prior convic- 
tion that Jesus is the Messiah, and, even then, 
there is more tension between the promise and 
the fulfilment than Luke allows. Jewish ignor- 
ance of that connection was not necessarily 
blameworthy (Acts 13:27). Jesus commands the 
disciples to remain in Jerusalem until after the 
gift of the Spirit, for that event will accomplish 
the eschatological renewal of Israel which, from 
Luke’s point of view, must take place before the 
universal witness can be begun. They will be 
clothed with ‘power from on high’, for the Spirit 
will empower their witness and move it out 
until it becomes world-wide (Acts 6:10; 9:17; 
10:47; 19:21). 


(24:50-3) The Ascension It is not certain that 
this passage describes an ascension of Jesus, for 
the two crucial clauses that would make it so 
are omitted from some MSS. That Jesus ‘was 
carried up into heaven’ and that the disciples 
‘worshipped him’ are not included in a number 
of versions. After a long period when they were 
described as additions, introduced to bring the 
gospel to a firm conclusion, the majority of 
commentators now opt for their integrity. 
They believe that the two clauses were omitted 
because, with their inclusion, the gospel passage 
seemed to be at variance with the more obvious 
description of the ascension with which Luke 
begins Acts. It is just that contradiction, how- 
ever, that makes it difficult to accept the ending 
of Luke as another account of the one event. 
The real problem is that, whereas Acts talks of 
Jesus’ period of teaching and confirming as last- 
ing forty days (Acts 1:3), Lk 24 has this final 
scene on Easter day itself. This time difference 
should not, however, be pressed. We have 


already seen that the Emmaus story stands 
somewhat outside the sequence of events, and 
it is this that actually sets the timing whilst itself 
causing difficulties for including everything 
within the one day. Time is subservient to 
what Luke was certain had to be done between 
the resurrection and the ascension. The forty 
days of Acts 1:3 witnesses to this same emphasis 
and should no more be pressed than the time 
sequence in Lk 24. Other differences between 
the two accounts are minimal. The cloud is 
emphasized in Acts because it not only receives 
Jesus, but also veils him from the disciples. It is 
their perplexity that dominates the Acts story 
and that is countered by the gift of the Spirit 
and the success of the mission. In the gospel, 
Jesus has already demonstrated his credibility. 
The ascension sets the seal on that. It represents 
in story form the fundamental belief that Jesus 
is Lord. What the infancy narratives proclaimed, 
what the voice which accepted his response to 
his baptism acknowledged (3:22), what Moses 
and Elijah at the transfiguration discussed in 
glory (9:31), and what everything from 9:51 has 
moved towards is now completed. The whole of 
that life is now caught up into God’s presence. 
Jesus blesses his community and that blessing is 
brought into the present. Acts will show just 
how effective that has been. The disciples wor- 
ship. The gospel ends as it began, with the praise 
of God in the temple. 
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RENE KIEFFER 


INTRODUCTION 


A. Special Features of the Gospel of John. 1. 
In comparison with the Synoptics, John’s gos- 
pel is much more unified in content and style. It 
has sometimes been called ‘seamless, woven in 
one piece’ (cf. Jn 19:23). The differences between 
John and the Synoptics have been used in both 
positive and negative ways, especially concern- 
ing their reliability. But one should not forget all 
that unites John with the other gospels: it is 
about Jesus’ public life, death, and resurrection, 
with concrete biographical indications that may 
not always satisfy a modern historian. 

2. My view is that John in his structure and in 
many details has been inspired by Mark, per- 
haps even by Luke (or common traditions be- 
hind Luke and John). But John also has his own 
information, which allows him to treat his ma- 
terial in a sovereign way (Kieffer 1987-8; 1992). 
He wants primarily to show that Jesus really is 
the Messiah and the Son of God (cf. Jn 20:31). 
Matthew has already dared to group Jesus’ 
preaching into five or six longer discourses in 
order to favour his own theological purpose; 
John is even bolder when he freely organizes his 
material according to his theological views, 
making no stylistic difference between what 
Jesus, the Baptist, or he himself has to say. 

3. The Johannine presentation is permeated 
with contrasts between light and darkness, life 
and death, truth and falsehood, heaven above 
and the earth below. Ambiguous expressions 
are used to create a kind of suspense. Subtle 
ironic devices suppose that the reader is 
shrewder than those who meet Jesus without 
understanding. The Master who stands in the 
centre of the text is described with the help of 
lively metaphors. His encounters, his words, 
and his miracles often have both a concrete 
and a metaphorical meaning. One could speak 
of a kind of progressive ‘metaphorization’ of 
words and deeds in the Johannine text (Kieffer 
1989). Sayings of Jesus in the Synoptics, and 
even in the Gospel of Thomas, are stamped by 
simple images and parables. In John these give 
way to long and complicated monologues and 
dialogues, with a rather limited vocabulary used 
very skilfully. 

4. In the Prologue Jesus Christ is identified 
with the Word of God. Already in the beginning 
of his activity he cleanses the temple, a symbolic 


action that, like the miracle at Cana in ch. 2, 
announces that the new cult around the risen 
Christ will replace Jewish feasts and ceremonies. 
In chs. 3—4 the discussions with Nicodemus and 
the Samaritan woman show that the Son of 
Man, who comes from above and will be ele- 
vated on a cross, will give his Spirit, independ- 
ently of Jewish and Samaritan places of 
worship. In chs. 5-6 the reader is informed 
about Jesus’ life-giving power. The polemic 
with the Jews in chs. 7-8 and the healing of 
the blind man in ch. 9 concern Jesus’ identity, 
a subject that continues throughout chs. 10-12. 
In the farewell discourses in chs. 13-17 Jesus 
finally reveals for his disciples his deep connec- 
tion with his Father and the Spirit whom he will 
send after his death and resurrection (chs. 20-1). 
Despite his main theological purpose, the evan- 
gelist shows a vivid interest in geographical and 
historical details, which makes his gospel some- 
times a better source of historical information 
than the Synoptics. 


B. The Gospel of John in a Historical Perspec- 
tive. 1. The unity of the gospel is sometimes 
marred by contradictions: twice Jesus brings his 
activity to an end (10:40-2 and 12:37—43). Jesus’ 
first sign in Cana is followed by different signs 
in Jerusalem, but in 4:54 a miracle in Galilee is 
called the second one. In 7:3-5 Jesus’ brothers 
speak as if the Master had not done any signs in 
Jerusalem, despite 2:23 and ch. 5. In 16:5 Jesus 
seems to ignore the questions Peter and Thomas 
had already put in 13:36 and 14:5. In 14:31 Jesus 
says, ‘Rise, let us be on our way’, yet he con- 
tinues his farewell discourse. In 20:30-1 the 
reader is given a conclusion but the book con- 
tinues in ch. 21. Some of the contradictions are 
not very important, but it is impossible to ig- 
nore the question of an evolution behind our 
present gospel. 

2. Different theories have been proposed: (1) 
Rearrangements: the best known hypothesis is 
that originally ch. 6 was placed before ch. 5. 
Bultmann (1971) proposes many other re- 
arrangements, which are hardly acceptable. (2) 
Sources: in his commentary Bultmann also pro- 
poses three different sources behind our gospel: 
a sign-source, a Gnostic source, anda passion 
narrative source. Moreover he thinks that a later 
redactor has reworked the gospel, adding to it 


sacramental and traditional eschatological 
material (for other source analyses, see Fortna 
1970; 1988; Boismard 1977). I am sceptical 
about the possibilities of reconstructing differ- 
ent sources behind the Gospel of John. (3) 
Different editions: with other exegetes such as 
Lindars (1972), my belief is that parts of the 
gospel have been added in a second edition, 
e.g. chs. 6; 15-17; 21. Probably the evangelist 
himself reworked his gospel in a process of ‘re- 
reading’ to which others also have contributed. 
(4) The history of the Johannine community: in 
Brown (1979) we find a reconstruction of the 
history of the Johannine community. Between 
50 and go there were two groups, one centred 
around a man who had known Jesus and 
would become the ‘beloved disciple’; this 
group accepted Jesus as a Davidic Messiah. 
Another group was critical about the temple 
cult and understood Jesus against a Mosaic 
background. The fusion of these two groups 
was the catalyst for the development of a high 
Christology, which was expressed in a first ver- 
sion of the gospel. About 90 cz the community 
became more anti-Jewish under the influence of 
converted pagans. This was reflected in a new 
version of the gospel. Around 100 cz a faction 
gathered around the author of the Johannine 
letters and fought against the Docetists who 
overinterpreted the divine aspect in the gospel 
and neglected Jesus’ humanity. Such reconstruc- 
tions are interesting but are difficult to prove. 
They simply project contradictions in the Johan- 
nine literature onto a historical axis. 

3. My own view is that the main author, 
whom I call ‘the evangelist’, tries to unite his 
community by transmitting the testimony of 
the beloved disciple. This person is presented 
in such a way that the reader who knows the 
synoptic tradition can identify him with John 
the son of Zebedee. Historically it is possible 
that somebody other than the apostle John was 
the mediator, but the evangelist wants us to 
identify the beloved disciple with the apostle. 
This is quite in agreement with an old tradition 
we find in Irenaeus (Adv. haer. 2.22.5; 3.1.1; cf. 
Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.20. 4-8). The final version 
of the gospel was probably produced about 
90-100 in Ephesus (see details in Hengel 1993). 


C. Structure. 1. The first part (1:19-12:50), now 
often called ‘the book of signs’, is regularly dis- 
tinguished from a second one called ‘the book of 
glory’ (13:1-20:31; see Brown 1966). In that outline 
ch. 21 is usually considered as an appendix writ- 
ten by a member of the Johannine school (and 
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7:53-8:11 as a non-Johannine text; see JN APP). It is 
difficult to come to a consensus concerning the 
first part. One can state that it is punctuated by 
seven miracles (two at Cana and Capernaum, 
two near the Sea of Galilee, two in Jerusalem 
and one at Bethany near Jerusalem), and by dif- 
ferent tableaux and discussions (the meetings 
with the Baptist and his disciples, with Nicode- 
mus and with the Samaritans, the temple cleans- 
ing in Jerusalem, the disputes in Jerusalem, the 
acclamation near Jerusalem, the anointing at 
Bethany). One can often find chiastic and con- 
centric schemes in the text, but it is difficult to 
establish the author’s plan with their help alone. 

2. The whole book may be considered as a 
unity. If the geographical indications are stud- 
ied, four cycles become apparent. A first group- 
ing (1:19-3:21) leads from the region across the 
Jordan (1:28) to Cana (2:1, 11) and Capernaum in 
Galilee (2:12), and finally to Jerusalem (2:13, 23). 
A second grouping (3:22-5:47) starts in Judea, 
probably across the Jordan (3:26), and takes the 
reader through Samaria (4:4) to the second stay 
at Cana in Galilee (4:46) and finally to Jerusalem 
(51). A third grouping (6:1-10:39) starts on ‘the 
other side’ of the Sea of Galilee (6:1-16; cf. 6:17, 
22, 25) and leads again to Jerusalem in Judea. 
The last grouping (10:40-21:23) carries one from 
the region across the Jordan (10:40) to Jerusalem 
(12:12), through Bethany (11:1), and finally back 
to the Sea of Tiberias in Galilee (see Gyllenberg 
1960; 1980; Kieffer 1985). The regions across the 
Jordan and on the other side of Galilee are 
somehow starting-points. Galilee and Samaria 
are, with the exception of the end of ch. 6, 
regions where Jesus is well received, whereas 
in Judea violent discussions during Jewish feasts 
lead to various threats to kill him (5:18; 7:1, 
19-25; 8:37, 40; 10:31-9; 11:53). 

3. If one considers more closely the Christo- 
logical aspects in the Fourth Gospel, one can 
observe a dramatic progression from Jesus’ ini- 
tial signs and encounters (2:1-4:54), his works 
and discussions at Jewish feasts in Jerusalem 
(5:1-10:39), the climactic sign of raising Lazarus 
and the bridge section on the coming of Jesus’ 
hour (11:1-12:50), to Jesus’ farewell at the Last 
Supper (13:1-17:26), and finally his hour of pas- 
sion, death, and resurrection (18:1-21:23). The 
Prologue and the encounter with the Baptist 
can be considered as two Christological intro- 
ductions, and both 20:30-1 and 21:24-5 as two 
conclusions (see a slightly different version in 
Mlakuzhyil 1987). 

4. In presenting the material I shall draw 
attention to these different geographical and 
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dramatic groupings without putting them into 
the centre of the commentary; proper analysis 
of the structure and development of each single 
scene is more important. 


D. Suggested Outline. 
Prologue: The Word became Flesh and Revealed 
the Father (1:1-18) 


First Book: Jesus Reveals his Glory to this World 
(1:19-12:50) 
1:19-3:21: First geographical grouping: 
The Baptist’s Testimony (1:19-34) 
Jesus’ First Disciples (1:35-51) 
The First Sign at the Wedding in Cana (2:1-12) 
Temple Cleansing in Jerusalem (2:13-25) 
Dialogue with Nicodemus (3:1-21) 


3:22-5:47: Second geographical grouping: 

The Baptist’s Last Testimony (3:22-30) 

Jesus Comes from Above (3:31-6) 

Jesus’ Work in Samaria (4:1-42) 

The Second Sign at Cana: The Healing of the 
Royal Official’s Son (4:43-54) 

Jesus Heals a Lame Man: He Gives Life to 
Whom he Wishes (5:1-47) 


6:1-10:39: Third geographical grouping: 

Jesus Feeds 5,000 and Walks on the Sea: He is 
the Bread of Life (6:1-71) 

Jesus at the Festival of Booths (7:1-8:59) 

Jesus Restores Sight to the Blind Man (9:1-41) 

Jesus is the Door and the Good Shepherd 
(10:1—21) 

Jesus at the Festival of Dedication (10:22-39) 


10:40—21:25: Fourth geographical grouping: 
Back across the Jordan (10:40-2) 
Jesus who Raises Lazarus Must Himself Die 
(111-54) 
Jesus is Anointed and Acclaimed before his 
Death (11:55-12:36) 
Faith and Unbelief (12:37-50) 


Second Book: Jesus Reveals the Glory of his 
Death and Resurrection to the Disciples 
(13:1-21:25) 


Jesus Washes the Feet of his Disciples and 
Points out the Traitor (13:1-30) 

The First Part of the Farewell Discourse (13:31— 
14:31) 

The Second Part of the Farewell Discourse (15:1— 
16:44) 

The Third Part of the Farewell Discourse (16:4b—33) 

Jesus’ Prayer to his Father (17:1-26) 

Jesus’ Passion, Death, and Burial (18:1-19:42) 

The Risen Christ (20:1-21:25) 


COMMENTARY 


Prologue: The Word became Flesh and 
Revealed the Father (1:1-18) 


In a kind of overture the narrator gives his 
readers the impression that his story will be 
told ‘from a transcendent and eternal vantage 
point’ (Stibbe 1993: 22-3). The author uses sub- 
tle imagery to sum up main themes in the 
following work. As elsewhere in the Jewish 
tradition, light, life, and darkness, which are 
elements of the creation, are meant to symbol- 
ize spiritual realities. Life and light which were 
created in the beginning by the word of God 
(Gen 1) are manifested in the Word both before 
and after creation. The theme of light leads to 
that of the visible glory of the Word (v. 14) 
whereas the theme of life gives birth to that of 
the fullness from which believers receive (v. 16). 
The prologue begins with what appeals to the 
ear, the Word, and finishes with what the eye 
cannot see, God (v. 18). Through the Word, who 
is both light and life, the invisible and unheard 
God is revealed. 

There has been much discussion about a pre- 
Christian or Christian hymn which the author 
may have used and adapted to fit his purpose. 
On these hypotheses, vv. 6-8 and 15, on the 
Baptist, are generally considered as later additions 
(see different reconstructions in Rochais 1985; cf. 
Schnackenburg 1977-9: i). But these views are 
open to objection; the whole prologue may 
have been written by the same author in a kind 
of solemn prose, with chiastic phrases which are 
developed by amplifications and contrasts. More- 
over there is a kind of concentric construction 
with a centre in vv. 12—13 and different sentences 
that correspond to each other around this centre. 
This is especially clear for vv. 6-8 and 15 on the 
Baptist, but also for the beginning in vv. 1-3 and 
the end in vv. 17-18 (cf. Culpepper 1979-80). 

The evangelist may have had in mind the 
gospel of Mark: ‘The beginning of the good 
news of Jesus Christ, the Son of God’ (Mk 1:1). 
He wanted to prolong this ‘beginning’ by going 
back to God and the creation. In his prologue 
he mentions John the Baptist who in Mark 
opens the gospel proper. But, like Mark, he 
gives the reader a key to interpret his book: it 
will be about the revelation of Jesus who is both 
Christ and the Son of God, Jn 1:18 (see the 
purpose of John’s book in 20:30—1; cf. Hooker 
1974-5). 


(11-11) The evangelist shows first how the 
Word which was with God came to what was 


his own. vv. 1-2, the author alludes to Gen 11, 
but describes what was before the creation. If he 
has Mk 1:1 in mind, he wants to show that the 
gospel begins with the Word which was with 
God. God’s Wisdom is created at the beginning 
(Prov 8:22), but John tells us about the uncre- 
ated Word. John usually uses pros with an im- 
plication of movement and one might therefore 
translate ‘the Word was turned towards God’ 
(so the Fr. TOB). This could be paralleled by 
an alternative translation of eis in v. 18: ‘the 
only Son, who turns towards the Father's 
bosom’. Such a translation could fit the gospel’s 
description of the Son’s orientation towards 
the Father. But the preposition eis in v. 18 is 
probably used in place of en. The parallelism 
between vv. 1 and 18 favours therefore the usual 
translation of v. 1, ‘was with God’. The Greek 
verb én has three different meanings in v. 1: an 
existential (the Word was), a relational (was 
with God), and an identificational (the Word 
was God). Theos, ‘God’, is used without the art- 
icle, which is normal in a predicate, but the 
author could have used it if he had wanted to 
underline a complete identification of the Word 
with God. Jesus is God (1:1, 18; 20:28), but nor- 
mally it is his Father who is theos with a prece- 
dent article in Greek. v. 3, the expression ho 
gegonen, ‘what has come into being’ at the end 
of v. 3 probably must be taken together with 
v. 4, which was the normal interpretation among 
the Church Fathers before the heretics of the 
fourth century used it to prove Jesus’ inferiority. 
Moreover, the joining of ‘what has come into 
being’ to v. 3 would yield a strange Greek sen- 
tence, which would be correct only if the ex- 
pression were changed to hōn gegonen. There is a 
parallel text in 1QS 1:11: ‘without Him not a 
thing is done’. The author now describes the 
Word’s function in creation, as either the instru- 
ment by which God created, or as the fountain- 
head which made creation possible. The whole 
creation is marked by God’s Word and reveals 
God, in opposition to later Gnostic speculations 
where the world is created by an evil demiurge. 
The Word in John is both an instrument and a 
model, similar to Col 1:16, ‘all things have been 
created through him’, But in this text creation is 
also ‘for him’, whereas in John the goal of cre- 
ation is the Father. vv. 4—5, ‘What has come into 
being in him was life.’ One could also translate: 
‘In what has come into being, there was life’; ‘In 
what has come into being, he was life’; or ‘What 
has come into being, was life (alive) in him’. But 
the NRSV translation best fits the context. Life 
and light have in these verses soteriological 
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connotations: the creating Word of God is the 
fountainhead of spiritual life and light for all 
people. The author is specially interested in a 
moral choice between light and darkness. The 
image of a cosmic battle corresponds to 
humankind’s spiritual struggle, and therefore 
the translation ‘did not overcome it’ fits the 
context better than ‘did not understand it’ or 
‘did not accept it’. vv. 6—8, these verses interrupt 
the cosmic viewpoint and introduce the de- 
scription of the Word's incarnation. In a similar 
way Luke introduces Jesus’ birth by the prepara- 
tory birth of John the Baptist (Lk 1-2). The 
expression para theou in v. 6 can mean, as in 
classical Greek, ‘from God’ or, as in later 
Greek, ‘by God’. John the Baptist is only a wit- 
ness to the light of the Word, whereas Jesus 
himself is the light (Jn 3:19; 8:12; 9:5; 12:35—6). 
Jesus’ testimony is greater than the Baptist’s 
(5:36). This is probably an attack against dis- 
ciples of the Baptist who considered him as a 
messianic figure (see also John’s negative utter- 
ances about himself in 1:20-7). vv. 9-11 could be 
translated, ‘There was the true light that enlight- 
ens everyone who is coming into the world,’ but 
in that case ‘everyone who is coming into the 
world’ would be redundant. Another transla- 
tion could take the remote ‘Word’ as the gram- 
matical subject of the sentence (as in vv. 10-11), 
but NRSV is probably right when it considers 
the just-mentioned ‘light’ as the subject of a 
periphrastic construction. Theologically it is 
the light of the Word who comes to a world 
created through him. Therefore one can say that 
he comes to what is his own (v. 11). Some exe- 
getes think that vv. 9—11 describe the presence of 
the Word in Israel during the OT period and 
that v. 12 alludes to the faithful remnant of 
Israel. But the concentric structure of the pro- 
logue makes it more probable that vv. 9-11 
describe the time of Jesus’ activity, since they 
correspond to v. 14 about the Word who be- 
came flesh. John’s testimony in vv. 6-8 intro- 
duces vv. 9-11 and his testimony in v. 15 
confirms v. 14. Moreover, in the rest of the 
gospel those who reject Jesus’ witness can easily 
be identified with his own people who did not 
accept him. What v. 5 describes as a cosmic 
conflict is in vv. 9-11 applied to the human 
world, which does not recognize or accept 
Jesus. 


(1:12-13) All that was said about the Word be- 
fore vv. 12-13 and that which follows after has 
its centre in those who received the Word and 
became children of God. This agrees with the 
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aim of the entire gospel that ‘through believing 
you may have life in his name’ (20:31). The 
contrast between those who receive him in 
v. 12 and those who do not accept him in v. 11 
is fundamental throughout the gospel. In 1:19- 
12:50 different attitudes in relation to Jesus are 
described, in 13:1-17:26 everything is concen- 
trated on the disciples, ‘his own’, whom Jesus 
has loved to the end (13:1). Those who become 
disciples are allowed to be called ‘children of 
God’ and are in relationship with the only one 
who in the Fourth Gospel is called ‘God’s Son’. 
v. 13, children of God cannot be born in a carnal 
way. The Greek has ‘blood’ in the plural, which 
might allude to the rabbinic doctrine (derived 
ultimately from Aristotle), that man’s seed, con- 
sidered as ‘blood’, is in the act of conception 
mixed with woman’s blood. The mention of ‘the 
will of man’ reflects the prevailing idea that the 
male was the only active party in procreation. 
Some MSS have changed the plural ‘bloods’ into 
the singular in order to allude to the virgin birth 
of Jesus. 


(1:14-18) The evangelist finally shows how the 
Word become flesh has revealed the Father. 
v. 14, in contrast to what is said in v. 13 about 
the ‘carnal will’, the Word that was with God 
becomes flesh. The author repeats logos, ‘the 
Word’, that he mentioned in v. 1, but has had 
in mind all the time. The concrete word sarx, 
‘flesh’, is used probably in order to refute Do- 
cetic views similar to those we meet in John’s 
letters (1 Jn 1:2-3; 4:2; 2 Jn 7). ‘Lived among us’, 
or literally ‘put up his tent among us’ is used of 
Wisdom in Sir 24:10. The temple in Jerusalem 
replaced the tabernacle in the desert as a dwell- 
ing-place for God. God’s Wisdom is thus pre- 
sent in Israel and in its temple, but the presence 
of the Word in the flesh is physical. ‘Among us’ 
and ‘we have seen’ underline the Johannine 
witness to God’s initiative. The Word’s glory is 
dependent on the Father's presence in his only 
Son (cf. 17:5). Monogenés can mean ‘only’, 
‘unique’, ‘precious’ (cf. Heb 11:17 about Isaac), 
or ‘born from the one’. It is used four times in 
John (1:14, 18; 3:16, 18), and once in 1 Jn 4:9. It 
seems to sum up the very special relationship 
between Jesus and his Father. ‘Full of grace and 
truth’ is best connected with ‘only son’, rather 
than with ‘glory’. The expression reflects God’s 
revelation to Moses as ‘merciful and gracious’ 
(Ex 34:6), ie. ‘full of loving initiative and of 
fidelity’. In the Word made flesh humanity can 
meet God's glory. v. 15, in vv. 6-8 John testified 
to the light, but now he attests that the one who 


came after him in fact ranks ahead of him be- 
cause he precedes him in time as God’s Word. 
This anticipates v. 30. v. 16, the verse resumes 
what was said in v. 14, but concentrates on the 
word charis, ‘grace’. Even if the preposition anti 
normally means ‘instead of, the context favours 
NRSV ‘upon’ (cf. Philo, De posteritate Caini, 145). 
The word plerama, ‘fullness’, does not yet have 
the later Gnostic meaning of the pantheon of 
deities, but the normal one (as in e.g. LXX Ps 23 
(24)1). ‘We’ are all those who in v. 12 become 
children of God, in contrast to v. 11, ‘his own 
people’. v. 17, what was given by Moses is not 
depreciated (as it often is in Paul), but ‘grace and 
truth’, already mentioned in v. 14, are consid- 
ered as of higher dignity and fulfil the former 
revelation. The prologue now makes it explicit 
that the Word is identical with Jesus, the Mes- 
siah. v. 18, in contrast to Moses, who could not 
see God without dying (Ex 33:20), Jesus is said to 
be in the Father’s bosom and is himself ‘God’ 
(probably the original reading, attested already 
in P® and P7°). The ‘bosom’ expresses the in- 
timacy Jesus shares with his Father (see 13:25 on 
the beloved disciple), in his pre-existence, his 
mission on earth, and his return to the Father 
(cf. 17:5). He is therefore the proper revealer of 
God. Those who adhere to Jesus can in their 
turn see God (14:8-9). 


First Book: Jesus Reveals his Glory to this 
World (1:19-12:50) 


(1:19-3:21) First Geographical Grouping 


(1:19-34) The Baptists Testimony In 1:19-51 
the evangelist develops some aspects of the 
prologue by means of a more concrete intro- 
duction to Jesus’ activity. The testimony of the 
Baptist and the first disciples’ discovery of Jesus 
introduce the reader to different features of the 
gospel’s Christology. In contrast to the Synop- 
tics the Gospel of John does not mention the 
events that surround the Baptist’s activity and 
does not describe how Jesus was baptized by 
him. The evangelist wants the reader to see the 
decisive difference between the Baptist and 
Jesus, with the help of the former's testimony 
concerning himself (vv. 19-28) and concerning 
Jesus (vv. 29-34). 


(1:19-28) The evangelist first lets the Baptist 
testify that he is not the Messiah, the prophet, 
or Elijah. v. 19, ‘the Jews’ in the Fourth Gospel 
is often used negatively for the authorities 
who are opposed to Jesus, especially the Phar- 
isees and high priests, but sometimes also for 


ordinary people (6:41, 52). The expression can 
be treated in a neutral way (e.g. 5:1) or even have 
a positive connotation (4:22). The Jews are sent 
from Jerusalem, the centre of resistance to Jesus’ 
message. They are associated with two religious 
factions, priests and Levites, probably as spe- 
cialists on Jewish purifications which are so 
important in chs. 1-2. In v. 24 a second group 
is that of the Pharisees. vv. 20-1, just as in vv. 6—8 
the Baptist underlines what he is not; there he 
was not the light, here he is not the Messiah, 
Elijah, or the prophet. The Hebrew masiah and 
the Aramaic megicha’, which in 1:41 and 4:25 are 
transcribed in Greek, mean ‘the anointed one’, 
a word derived from the anointing of kings. In 
Dan 9:25 a future anointed agent of God is 
expected and in the Dead Sea scrolls two such 
messianic figures are looked forward to, ‘one of 
Aaron and one of Israel’, i.e. a priestly Messiah 
and a kingly Messiah, who would be a descend- 
ant of David (see 1QS 9:11). In Lk 3:15 people also 
wonder if the Baptist is the expected Messiah. 
According to Mal 3: and 4:5 (HB 3:23), Elijah 
would be sent as a messenger to prepare the 
way of the day of the Lord. In the Synoptics 
the Baptist is normally identified with Elijah as 
the forerunner of Jesus the Messiah (Mk 9:13 par. 
and Lk 1:17; 7:27). In the Fourth Gospel Jesus 
himself seems to be a figure like Elijah (see Jn 
1:27), as he is in some Lukan texts (Lk 4:24-6; 
9:51; Acts 1:2, 9-11). The expectation of the 
prophet is derived from Deut 18:18 and is also 
present in 1QS 9: (‘until the coming of a 
prophet’). It plays an important role especially 
in Jn 4 and in Samaritan theology. vv. 22-3, in 
his self-presentation the Baptist quotes only Isa 
40:3 and not Mal 3:1, unlike the Synoptics which 
identify him with Elijah. The evangelist adapts 
the citation to the only role the Baptist may 
assume, that of a voice preparing the way of 
the Lord. wv. 24-5, ‘Now they had been sent’, the 
Greek text can also be translated: ‘Also some 
Pharisees had been sent’, as a partitive. Some 
MSS have added the article hoi in the beginning 
of the sentence: ‘Those who were sent were 
Pharisees’. In any case, the author does not 
describe the situation during Jesus’ time when 
the Pharisees often were opposed to the priests 
and the Levites. After 70 ce the Pharisees could 
more easily be identified with ‘the Jews’. The 
new question put to the Baptist supposes that 
in order to be allowed to baptize he must be a 
kind of messianic figure. It may reflect discus- 
sions between Christians and the followers of 
the Baptist (see also 3:22-3; 4:1-2). vv. 26-7, just 
as in the Synoptics, the Baptist underlines that 
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he baptizes only with water. Instead of men- 
tioning Jesus’ baptism with fire, however, here 
he points out their inability to recognize the 
one who stands among them. In a way similar 
to the synoptic tradition he stresses his un- 
worthiness in comparison to Jesus, but with 
different words (Mk 1:7-8 par.). v. 28, Bethany 
across the Jordan is difficult to locate and has 
therefore been changed to Beth-barah (see Judg 
7:24) by Origen and in some MSS after him. 


(1:29-34) Now the evangelist refers to the 
Baptist’s testimony about Jesus. In vv. 29-31, 
different days in Jesus’ first week are mentioned: 
‘the next day’ in 1:29, 35, 43, and ‘on the third 
day’ in 2:1. There will also be a last week before 
Jesus’ death (12:1-19:31), and a week of appear- 
ances after the resurrection (20:1, 19). The evan- 
gelist replaces the synoptic baptism of Jesus (Mk 
x11 par.) by the Baptist’s double testimony be- 
fore the people of Israel: about Jesus as the 
Lamb of God (Jn 1:29-31), and about Jesus on 
whom he has seen the Spirit descend (vv. 32-4; 
Richter 1974). The image of the lamb has, in the 
tradition behind the gospel, a double connota- 
tion: both the Suffering Servant (see 12:38), who 
is like a lamb led to the slaughter (Isa 53:7), who 
bears our infirmities, and is crushed for our 
iniquities (Isa 53:4-5)—both ‘bear’ and ‘take 
away’ are possible translations of the Hebrew 
word nasa’ in Isa 53:4, 12—and the passover 
lamb, alluded to at the death of Jesus (Jn 19:31, 
34). Even if the passover lamb has no atonement 
function in Judaism, it receives this in the Chris- 
tian tradition by its association with the death 
of Jesus and of the Suffering Servant (cf. 1 Cor 
5:7 and 1 Jn 3:5). v. 30 resumes the same thought 
that was expressed in the prologue (v. 15). If the 
expression ‘after me comes a man’ alludes to 
Elijah, Jesus is considered as the hidden Elijah, 
who already existed before the Baptist. But 
the latter also underlines Jesus’ pre-existence 
(cf. 8:58), and, in contrast, his own ignorance 
(v. 31). vv. 32-4, in the Synoptics the Baptist 
testifies to the baptism with the Holy Spirit 
before his encounter with Jesus. In the Fourth 
Gospel both the descent of the Spirit on Jesus 
and the baptism with the Holy Spirit are de- 
scribed as the object of the Baptist’s witness. 
The scene culminates with the confession that 
Jesus is the ‘Son of God’, a reading already pre- 
sent in Pf and P7”, which probably is better 
than ‘the Elect of God’ we find in other MSS. 
As in the Synoptics the dove is a symbol for the 
Spirit; John adds that the Spirit remains over 
Jesus. In contrast to the Baptist’s mission as a 
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mere witness, Jesus is sent by his Father with a 
unique task and message. 


(1:35-51) Jesus’ First Disciples The text tries to 
link together two traditions, one on the Bapt- 
ist’s own activity and one concerning his meet- 
ing with Jesus, which in its turn results in the 
first disciples’ encounter with Jesus. Two days 
are described: one when Jesus meets two of the 
Baptist’s disciples and Andrew’s brother Simon, 
vv. 35-42, and another when he encounters 
Philip and Nathanael, vv. 43-51. In both epi- 
sodes a disciple expresses his joy to have 
found the expected Messiah (vv. 41, 45). Jesus 
invites some of them to ‘come and see’ (v. 39) or 
to ‘follow’ him (v. 43). The whole text underlines 
the concrete and the symbolic meaning of dif- 
ferent ways of ‘seeing’ Jesus or of ‘being seen’ by 
him, of ‘coming’ to him and of ‘finding’ him. 


(1:35-42) Jesus first meets two disciples of the 
Baptist, and then Simon. vv. 35-7, in vv. 29-34 
the Baptist testified before a larger crowd, 
whereas in vv. 35-7 his witness is directed to- 
wards the two disciples who leave him for Jesus. 
v. 38, the address ‘Rabbi’, usual in Matthew and 
Luke, is explained in Greek (didaskale, teacher). 
In Jn 3:26 the Baptist is also addressed as ‘Rabbi’, 
but elsewhere in the Fourth Gospel the title is 
reserved for Jesus. v. 39, ‘Come and see’ is usual 
in rabbinic literature, but gets a special meaning 
here by the double sense of menein, ‘to stay’ and 
‘to remain’ with Jesus, and by an exact indica- 
tion of time (‘the tenth hour’). vv. 40-2, as the 
evangelist is probably acquainted with the Gos- 
pel of Mark the anonymous disciple is best 
identified with one of the sons of Zebedee (see 
Jn 21:2), and presumably with the apostle John, 
since James had already died in 44 ce. Andrew 
confesses that Jesus is the ‘Messiah’; as in 4:25 
the reader is given the Greek equivalent, christos. 
Simon Peter is the son of John, as in 21:15-17 
(contrast Mt 16:17, in Aramaic bar-yond). Jesus 
calls Simon ‘Cephas’, which is explained by the 
Greek petra, ‘rock’, as in Mt 16:16-18. But the 
Fourth Gospel puts the renaming of Peter 
early, after his brother’s confession rather than 
his own. Matthew seems to have combined 
Simon’s confession at Caesarea Philippi with 
the change of name in order to emphasize his 
importance in the church. 


(1:43-51) Jesus now meets Philip and Natha- 
nael. vv. 43-4, according to Mk 1:29 Simon 
and Andrew lived in Capernaum, but the Fourth 
Gospel seems to correct this by locating them at 


Bethsaida across the Jordan, which according to 
Jn 12:21 is in Galilee (more properly Gaulanitis). 
As in the synoptic tradition, Jesus explicitly calls 
a disciple to follow him (cf. Mk 2:14 par.). Philip 
is one of the twelve (Mk 3:18 par.) but probably 
not identical with the evangelist Philip (Acts 6:5; 
8:4-8, 26-40; 21:8). v. 45, the Hebrew name 
Nathanael means ‘God gives’. Some have tried 
to identify him with Matthew or Bartholomew, 
but he rather represents all Jews who under- 
stand the great gift of God. The particular man 
Jesus from Nazareth is seen as a messianic figure 
announced by Moses and the prophets (cf. Lk 
24:37). But there may also be an allusion to a 
prophet like Moses in Deut 18:15—18. Jesus is the 
son of Joseph (as in Lk 3:23 and 4:22, but in 
contrast to Mk 6:3 where he is the son of 
Mary). v. 46, a typical Johannine irony makes 
Nathanael admit in the following discussion 
that something good comes from Nazareth 
(see Jn 1:49). v. 47, truly (aléthés) underlines the 
signification of ‘Israelite’, perhaps as ‘one who 
can see God’, horon ton theon (e.g. Philo, De muta- 
tione nominum, 81). v. 48, the fig tree symbolizes 
in rabbinic literature the place where one stud- 
ies the Torah (see Eccles. Rab. 5:11). That Jesus 
knows ‘under’ which ‘tree’ Nathanael was can 
also be compared with Daniel’s prophetic 
knowledge (Sus 54, 58). v. 49, the title ‘Son of 
God’ has in the Fourth Gospel a much pro- 
founder meaning than in the Jewish tradition, 
where it can be applied to an angel, a king, 
Israel, a judge, or a just man. Also the title 
‘King of Israel’ fulfils an important purpose as 
will be shown in the discussion with Pilate (Jn 
18:33-8a) and in the inscription on the cross: 
‘King of the Jews’ (19:19-22). vv. 50-1, the reader 
is invited to expect greater things, that Jesus will 
soon reveal his glory (2:11), a beginning that will 
be concluded with the glorification on the 
cross. The final words of Jesus are still addressed 
to Nathanael, but also include all encounters 
with Jesus. By interpreting the gospel, the reader 
will see heaven opened. The angels of God 
ascend and descend not upon a ladder as in 
the dream of Jacob/Israel (Gen 28:12), but upon 
the Son of Man, who is the link between the 
Father and the world of humankind. The believ- 
ing community will be able to see the unique 
revelation of the Son of Man (Neyrey 1982). 


(2:1-12) The First Sign at the Wedding in Cana 
In 2:1-4:54, which leads the reader from Cana 
back to Cana, the reader is confronted with 
Jesus’ initial signs and works in Galilee, Jerusa- 
lem, and Samaria. In 2:11 the narrator draws 


attention to the account of the miracle in Cana 
by calling it the first of Jesus’ signs. The healing 
of the official’s son is considered as the second 
sign (4:53). In 20:30 the evangelist indicates that 
he has chosen only a few signs of Jesus. There 
have been learned and rather contradictory hy- 
potheses about a ‘signs-source’ which the evan- 
gelist might have used (Fortna 1970; 1988). The 
actual gospel invites the reader to count the 
different miracle-stories that are reported. One 
can easily come to the number seven before 
Jesus’ death and resurrection: after the first two 
signs we have the healing of a lame man in 5:1-9; 
the feeding of the five thousand in 6:1-13; the 
walking on water in 6:16—21; the healing of a 
man born blind in 9:1-12; and as a climax the 
raising of Lazarus in 11:1-44, which anticipates 
Jesus’ own death and resurrection. The main 
point of the wedding in Cana is therefore Chris- 
tological and not to underline the sacramental 
aspects of water, wine, or wedding, or to show 
how important Jesus’ mother is. The messianic 
time is inaugurated when Jewish purifications 
give way to the revelation of Jesus’ glory (Olsson 
1974). The miracle has been compared with 
stories about Dionysus, but OT models, such as 
the feeding miracles of Elijah and Elisha (1 Kings 
17:1-16; 2 Kings 4:1-7, 42-4), are closer to it. 


(2:1-2) It is difficult to know whether the 
author already has the Twelve in mind or only 
the disciples named in ch. 1. Their invitation is 
mentioned after that of the mother of Jesus who 
has a special connection with Galilee (cf. 1:46). 
She is never called Mary in the Fourth Gospel, 
perhaps in order not to confuse her with other 
Marys (11:1; 19:25). The third day may be an 
allusion to the day of resurrection, but it also 
completes Jesus’ first week. vv. 3-5, in prepar- 
ation of the miracle Jesus’ mother takes the 
initiative, both before and after her son’s an- 
swer. Jesus addresses his mother with ‘woman’, 
which has no derogatory significance (see also 
19:26). By his apparent rebuke (‘what concern is 
that to you and to me?’, Jesus wants her to 
understand that a miracle in Cana will lead to 
the hour of glorification on the cross. vv. 6-8, 
the water jars are made of stone because they 
are used for purifications. The quantity of water 
is enormous for a private person, 120-80 gal- 
lons, but the miracle of the wine has rather an 
illustrative function. The number ‘six’ may sym- 
bolically express incompleteness, and the jars 
filled to the brim completeness. The second 
injunction of Jesus in v. 8 indicates indirectly 
that the miracle has taken place. vv. 9-10, we 
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do not get the reaction of the guests, but the 
steward expresses their astonishment. Ironically 
enough the one who is normally responsible 
for the meal does not know where the wine 
has come from, whereas his servants know. 
There is a comic aspect to the story in the 
allusion to the guests’ drunkenness. The bride- 
groom appears in the story only here, but soon 
the Baptist will speak of Jesus himself as the 
bridegroom (3:29). The wine’s quantity and 
quality hint at the time of the messianic wed- 
ding (cf. Am 9:13-14; Isa 25:6; 54:4-8; 62:4-5). 
vv. 11-12, the reader is given the narrator’s view- 
point on the miracle, and an echo from wv. 1-2, 
with the happy conclusion that the disciples 
believed in Jesus. The ‘brothers’ make an app- 
earance here, accompanying Jesus to Caper- 
naum. In 7:3-5 they will show a rather sceptical 
attitude towards him. 


(2:13-25) Temple Cleansing in Jerusalem v. 13 
is a rather abrupt transition from the sign in 
Galilee to the cleansing of the temple in Jerusa- 
lem, whereas vv. 23-5 describe the narrator’s 
understanding of the people’s reactions and 
forms a bridge to the following discussion 
with Nicodemus. The narrator’s point of view 
is ‘an enlightened, post-resurrection’ one 
(Stibbe 1993: 51), which is especially apparent 
in vv. 17 and 22. In the synoptic tradition the 
cleansing of the temple is the main cause of 
Jesus’ arrest, whereas in the Fourth Gospel the 
raising of Lazarus has that function. Therefore 
the temple scene is placed much earlier as an 
illustration of how Jewish institutions (as al- 
ready seen in the case of Cana), are meant to 
be replaced by Jesus. The actual scene is de- 
scribed in a way which differs markedly from 
the synoptic account. Through the reactions of 
the Jews and the disciples the purification of the 
temple becomes a sign of the destruction and 
raising of another temple, Jesus’ body. The 
metaphors go in two directions: from Jesus’ 
zeal for the house of God to his body, and 
from his risen body to the cleansing of the 
temple. 

v. 13, the Passover is mentioned also in 6:4 
and 11:55. Here it introduces Jesus’ allusions to 
his last Passover when he will die and rise from 
the dead. vv. 14-16, in the Fourth Gospel people 
sell not only doves as in the synoptic tradition, 
but also cattle and sheep, which was quite pos- 
sible to do in the outer area of the temple 
(hieron) at the time of Caiaphas. The whip of 
cords, not mentioned in the synoptic tradition, 
is probably only meant for cattle and sheep. 
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The money-changers are named kermatistai in 
v. 14, but in v. 15 kollubistai as in the synoptic 
tradition. They exchanged Roman and Greek 
coins, with the image of the emperor (cf. Mk 
12:16) or of gods, for Tyrian money which was 
allowed in the temple area. Unlike the synoptic 
account, in John Jesus does not cite Scripture 
(Isa 56:7; Jer 7:11) but speaks with authority 
about his own Father’s house (cf. Lk 2:49). 
vv. 17-18, the evangelist contrasts the disciples’ 
understanding of Jesus’ messianic action (in the 
light of Ps 69:10 where the present tense is 
replaced by the future) and the negative attitude 
of the Jews who ask him to legitimate his be- 
haviour by signs. This request for ‘signs’ here 
and in Jn 6:30 is similar to the synoptic one 
(cf. Mk 8:11-12 par.). vv. 19-22, in contrast to 
vv. 14-15 Jesus speaks now of destroying the 
inner temple area (naos). The eschatological 
catastrophe for Jerusalem and its temple became 
an important item in the lawsuit against Jesus 
(cf. Mk 13:2 par.). Perhaps he was also charged 
for his prophecy about its reconstruction. ‘The 
third day’ may be inspired by Hos 6:2. By a 
typical Johannine misunderstanding the Jews 
continue to think of the forty-six years of 
rebuilding the temple. According to Josephus 
(Ant. 15.380) Herod started it about 20/19 Bc. 
The scene would then take place about 27/8 ce, 
a satisfactory Johannine chronology to fit Jesus’ 
death on the 14 Nisan in the year 30. vv. 23-5, 
the reference to Passover and Jerusalem re- 
sumes what was said in v. 13. The author has 
mentioned only one sign in Jerusalem, but he 
probably includes what has happened in Cana. 
By his close relation to the Father Jesus has a 
profound knowledge of people and therefore 
cannot trust their rather superficial faith. 


(3:1-21) Dialogue with Nicodemus This scene 
contrasts Nicodemus’ earth-bound understand- 
ing with Jesus’ wide perspective on God and 
the Spirit. The mysterious origin and direction 
of the wind prepares the reader for the heavenly 
things that Jesus is about to reveal. The Son of 
Man will be lifted up on the cross as a link 
between heaven and earth, and as a sign of 
God’s love. The text moves from the night in 
the beginning of the dialogue to the light 
which those who do what is true will receive. 
Three short questions of Nicodemus receive 
three answers which progessively become 
longer and in vv. 16-21 end up in a kind of 
commentary (by Jesus or by the evangelist). 
Nicodemus in this chapter still hesitates 
before Jesus’ claims. In 7:50-1 and 19:39 he will 


spiritually evolve and become a secret disciple 
of Jesus. 

vv. 1-2a, Nicodemus, a Pharisee, a teacher, 
and a ‘leader of the Jews’ (cf. 7:26, 48, 50-1), is 
presumably a member of the synedrion, a legal 
assembly which may at this time have com- 
prised c.7o members representing three groups: 
the chief priests, the elders, and the scribes, of 
whom some were Pharisees. He encounters the 
personification of a higher wisdom. In Lk 18:18 a 
certain ruler also questions Jesus, but in the 
Fourth Gospel the discussion with an important 
representative of the Jewish faith takes place at 
the beginning. 2b-3, Nicodemus, like the people 
in Jerusalem, is probably impressed by the Jesus’ 
signs (Jn 2:23), but he still has to learn in what 
sense Jesus ‘has come from God’. Jesus answers 
him with a solemn double ‘Amen’, a revelation 
formula characteristic of the Fourth Gospel. He 
does so indirectly by speaking of how one is 
able to ‘see’ (in v. 5 to ‘enter’) the kingdom of 
God. Only in these two verses does the Fourth 
Gospel mention the synoptic theme of the king- 
dom of God, but in 18:36 Jesus answers Pilate 
that he is king in a kingdom which is not from 
this world. According to the ideas of that time a 
child was conceived by his father. In a similar 
way a child must be born from above (cf. 1112-13 
and 1 Jn 3:9). But the answer of Nicodemus 
shows that the evangelist also considers the 
mother’s contribution to birth. The Johannine 
sayings are similar to the synoptic theme of 
becoming like a child in order to enter the 
kingdom (Mt 18:3 par.). vv. 4-8, the Greek ex- 
pression andthen in the Fourth Gospel generally 
means ‘from above’ (Jn 3:31; 19:11, 23), but Nico- 
demus interprets it as ‘again’, which is quite 
possible in Greek. Moreover, the evangelist lets 
him imagine the irony of an old person entering 
his mother’s womb. Jesus alludes to Christian 
baptism, which the Baptist has already pre- 
dicted in 1:33 (cf. also 7:38—9). There is no textual 
evidence supporting Bultmann’s hypothesis 
that ‘and water’ has been added by a redactor 
(Bultmann 1971: 138). In order to explain the 
difference between natural birth and birth as a 
child of God (cf. 1:12-13) Jesus opposes flesh and 
spirit. The short parable on the ‘wind’ (the same 
word as ‘Spirit’ in both Hebrew, riah, and Greek, 
pneuma) prepares the reader for the mysterious 
origin and destination of the Son of Man which 
will be revealed in the following verses. vv. 9-15, 
the third question of Nicodemus in v. 9 is short 
and gives Jesus an occasion to reveal who he is 
and how he will influence humankind’s rebirth. 
But before that Jesus rebukes the teacher of 


Israel for his lack of understanding (vv. 10-11), 
an indirect attack on the Jewish contemporaries 
of the evangelist who do not accept the Chris- 
tian testimony. As Son of Man Jesus is pre- 
existent and will ascend to heaven (v. 13), 
which is far more difficult to understand than 
the more earthly matter of baptism Jesus was 
speaking about (v. 12). At the end of v. 13 most 
MSS, of different text types, add ‘who is in 
heaven’. This difficult reading may be original 
and have been suppressed in important Alex- 
andrian witnesses (among them PŚ, P75, and B). 
It underlines that even during his life on earth 
Jesus still has direct contact with heaven and 
can therefore testify to what he has seen (v. 11). 
The ‘we know’ in v. 11 contrasts with the ‘we 
know’ in v. 2. Nicodemus’ solemn declaration 
about what he knows as a representative Jew is 
insignificant in comparison with Jesus’ personal 
knowledge of God. Nicodemus can now disap- 
pear and let Jesus reveal heavenly things about 
the Son of Man (vv. 13-15) and about the Son of 
God (vv. 16-18). Jesus is the light that attracts all 
believers (vv. 19-21). In the Jewish tradition we 
have different heroes who have seen heavenly 
visions (e.g. Enoch, Isaiah, Daniel), but only 
Wisdom, the Word, or the Spirit are presented 
as coming from God. The perspective of cruci- 
fixion (v. 14) in the gospel tradition is a common 
way of introducing the theme of the Son of 
Man. In Num 21:9 the serpent is placed upon a 
pole, but already in the targums the serpent is 
put in an elevated place (see Neofiti 1 and Pseudo- 
Jonathan; cf. Wis 16:6-7). That the Servant of 
God is exalted and lifted up in Isa 52:3 may 
also have contributed to the interpretation 
of the crucifixion as an elevation and a glorifi- 
cation. To see or enter the kingdom of God 
(Jn 3:3, 5) is reformulated in v. 15 as having 
eternal life. vv. 16-21, after the prologue this is 
the first time the evangelist speaks of God’s 
initiative. It is also the first time the theme of 
‘loving’ is introduced, which will play an im- 
portant role in the rest of the gospel. In v. 16 we 
have a kind of gospel in miniature, where Jesus’ 
death is combined with God’s love for human- 
ity, in order to give it eternal life. v.17 develops 
what is hinted at in v. 16a, whereas v. 18 gives 
some precision on the importance of faith 
which was mentioned in v. 16b. The idea of a 
judgement, which was implicit in v. 18, is devel- 
oped in vv. 19-21 with the help of the sharp 
contrast between light and darkness. The whole 
section is concentrated on the sending of the 
Son and the double way people respond to it. 
In 12:46-8 the evangelist will evoke the last 
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judgement, whereas here the judgement is 
already present in this life. In 3:16, 18 Jesus him- 
self reaffirms what was said about God’s only 
Son in the prologue (1:14, 18). In the rest of the 
gospel Jesus often speaks of himself simply as 
the Son. In the beginning of the dialogue with 
Nicodemus baptism was evoked (cf. Mk 16:16), in 
the end all is concentrated on faith. 


(3:22-5:47) Second Geographical Grouping 


(3:22-30) The Baptist’s Last Testimony In the 
beginning of this scene different rites of purifi- 
cation with water are mentioned: the Baptist’s, 
the Jews’, and Jesus’. They serve to introduce the 
Baptist’s second testimony about Jesus the Mes- 
siah. vv. 22-4, the evangelist does not indicate 
precisely where in the Judean countryside Jesus 
is baptizing. The discussion in v. 26 alludes to 
Jesus’ meeting with the Baptist across the Jor- 
dan. Perhaps the evangelist supposes that Jesus 
is now baptizing there, a normal starting-point 
for his ministry. He will return there in 10:40-1. 
The Baptist has gone to ‘Aenon near Salim’, 
probably near Scythopolis (Lagrange 1936: 
92-3). His move permits Jesus to take his own 
initiative, though this is partly corrected in 4:2. 
Contrary to the Synoptics, the Fourth Gospel 
does not describe the Baptist’s imprisonment 
and death. vv. 25-6, the evangelist only men- 
tions different kinds of baptisms, without indi- 
cating their differences. He also alludes to 
conflicts between disciples of John and disciples 
of Jesus. He lets the Baptist himself solve the 
conflict. vv. 27-30, the Baptist does not directly 
answer the question put to him, but he simply 
describes his own function as subordinate to 
that of Jesus. The evangelist reworks here the 
synoptic tradition where Jesus calls himself the 
bridegroom (Mk 2:18-22 par.), and makes this 
the object of the Baptist’s testimony. In Jn 1:20 
the Baptist denied that he was the Messiah or 
Elijah, but now he seems to allude to Mal 3:1 and 
consider himself as Elijah who is sent ahead of 
the Messiah (cf. Mk 1:2 par.). The Baptist, in Jn 
1:23, was presented as a voice crying in the wil- 
derness. He decreases now to the degree that his 
joy is fulfilled by listening to the bridegroom’s 
voice. The ‘friend of the bridegroom’ corres- 
ponds to the sésebin mentioned in the Mishnah 
(m. Sanh. 3:5). According to 1 Macc 9:39 there 
was more than one such friend. 


(3:31-6) Jesus Comes from Above The Johan- 
nine style marks the whole gospel and makes it 
difficult to decide whether vv. 31-6 belonged 
originally to the dialogue with Nicodemus, or 
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are a continuation of the Baptist’s testimony, or 
finally are the evangelist’s personal summary of 
3:1-30 (which is most likely; a similar difficulty 
occurs at Jn 2:16-21). The contrast between 
earthly things and heaven is the point of depart- 
ure for a meditation about the difficulties of 
accepting the Son’s own testimony. v. 31, this 
verse reflects the contrast between ‘earthly 
things’ and ‘heavenly things’ in v. 12. It also 
makes clear that vv. 3 and 7 are fulfilled in 
Jesus who is the one ‘who comes from above’ 
and ‘is above all’. vv. 32-3, as in the prologue, 
the evangelist underlines the testimony which 
comes from spiritual insight and hearing. This 
witness is not accepted by all (cf. v. 11), but those 
who receive it set a seal on it, which means they 
recognize that God speaks the truth through the 
testimony of Jesus. v. 34, by accepting the testi- 
mony of the one who has been sent, the believer 
can verify that he speaks the words of God. The 
Spirit was mentioned in wv. 5-8. In our verse it 
is not clear who is meant by ‘he’ who gives the 
Spirit, but in the context it is more likely that it 
is God than Jesus. The expression ou gar ek 
metrou is not good Greek, but probably means 
that God lets his Spirit remain over Jesus (cf. 
1:32). This sense is also specified by the follow- 
ing verse. vv. 35—6, for the first time the Father's 
love for the Son is mentioned (cf. 5:20; 10:17; 
15:9-10; 17:23-4, 26). In the expression ‘has 
placed all things in his hands’ (cf. 10:28-9; 13:3) 
the Greek en does not mean ‘by means of his 
hand’ but is used for eis. In the gospel different 
powers are given to the Son by his Father: to 
judge (5:22, 27), to have life in himself (5:26), to 
have disciples (6:37; 17:6), to speak God’s words 
(12:49; 17:8), to receive the name and the glory 
from God (17:11-12, 22), to have authority over 
all people (17:2). Here what is given into his 
hand is the message pertaining to different re- 
sponses to the Son. Therefore humankind is 
divided into two groups. The power of Jesus’ 
hand protects those who believe and gives them 
eternal life (cf. vv. 15-16), but becomes implicitly 
also God’s hand that punishes those who do not 
believe. 


(4:1-42) Jesus’ Work in Samaria The theme 
of the new cult that Jesus inaugurates is now 
further developed by his encounter with Samar- 
itans, who stand outside normal Jewish faith. 
The dialogue with the Samaritan woman gives 
the reader more profound instruction on the 
living water (vv. 7-14) which Jesus the Messiah 
and true teacher can give (vv. 16-26). After 
the woman’s testimony (vv. 27-30) and the 


dialogue with the disciples on spiritual food 
and the mission’s result (vv. 31-8), Jesus meets 
the Samaritans who come to believe in him 
(vv. 39-43). Jacob’s well, the woman’s many 
husbands, the food that the disciples bring to 
Jesus, the time of harvest, are concrete starting- 
points for discussions about spiritual matters. 
With the exception of vv. 1-3 there is no reason 
to consider this narrative as composite (as e.g. 
Bultmann 1971: 176 ff. does; for arguments 
against him, see Olsson 1974). 


(4:1-3) These three verses try to explain Jesus’ 
return to Galilee, where he fulfils his second 
miracle. His departure seems to be the conse- 
quence of the Pharisees’ negative reaction to his 
success in Judea, but that reason remains unsat- 
isfactory, because the Pharisees also had some 
influence in Galilee. Perhaps the author (or a 
redactor?) wants the reader to understand that 
just as the Baptist left Bethany for Aenon, so 
Jesus has to leave Judea because of the Pharisees, 
who are the controlling authorities in Jerusalem 
(cf. 1:24). The author also corrects 3:22, 26 by 
noting that Jesus did not baptize himself. In the 
rest of the gospel neither Jesus nor his disciples 
baptize. Many good MSS have in v. 1 kyrios, ‘the 
Lord’ in place of Jesus’, but this is probably a 
correction in order to improve the text where 
Jesus is twice the subject. 


(4:4-15) These verses describe Jesus’ first dia- 
logue with the Samaritan woman. vv. 4—5, in the 
Fourth Gospel the Greek (e)dei, ‘must’, often 
indicates a work or an operation according to 
God's will (see 3:14, 30; 9:4; 10:16; 12:34; 20:9). 
Jesus has come to Samaria in order to do God’s 
work. Sychar is not mentioned in the OT, but is 
probably Sôker which is in the Mishnah and the 
Talmud. One can identify it with the modern 
“Askar, about 1.5 km. from Jacob’s well. The 
evangelist alludes also to Sikem, today Tell Bal- 
ata, when he mentions ‘the plot of ground’ 
given to Joseph (cf. Gen 33:19; 48:22; Josh 
24:32). v. 6, ‘about noon’, literally ‘at the sixth 
hour’, as in 19:14, a rather unusual time to travel. 
The Greek word pégé in vv. 6, 14, seems to 
indicate that the well is supplied by a living 
source of water. It is probably covered with a 
stone, so Jesus can sit on it (Gk. epi, ‘upon’). 
Although there are many wells in Genesis, not 
one is directly called ‘Jacob’s well’; however, 
Jacob meets Rachel at a well (Gen 29:1-12). In 
1:51 the evangelist has already alluded to Jacob/ 
Israel. vv. 7-15, Jesus’ words, ‘Give me a drink’, 
and the mention of Jacob’s well, are probably 


meant as an allusion to two scenes in the OT: 
the demand for water in the desert (Ex 17:2) and 
the gift of water at Beer (Num 21:16), which is 
celebrated by a famous song: ‘Spring up, O well! 
Sing to it’ (Num 21:17). In the LXX and in the 
targums ‘Beer’ is considered as a ‘well’ and not 
as a place. In the targums the place Mattanah is 
interpreted as ‘gift’. Therefore the targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan considers the well as God’s gift. 
In the Dead Sea scrolls the well is a symbol of 
the law given to Israel (CD 6:4-11), whereas 
Philo considers it as an image of wisdom (De 
ebrietate, 112-13; De somniis, 2.267-71). This is 
more or less the background of Jesus’ first dia- 
logue with the Samaritan woman. Jesus’ de- 
mand for water is only an introduction to the 
counter demand of the woman for living water 
(v. 15). The water Jesus can give is a ‘gift of God’ 
(v. 10). Those who drink of it will never be 
thirsty (v. 13). Jesus is greater than the ancestor 
Jacob, because his teaching will replace the law 
or wisdom that the Jews or the Samaritans 
regard as God’s gifts. The fullness of grace that 
was mentioned in the prologue (1:16) becomes 
very concrete in the image of the living water, 
which becomes a spring gushing up to eternal 
life (v. 14). In a similar way Paul alludes to the 
spiritual drink from the spiritual rock that fol- 
lowed the people in the desert (1 Cor 10:4). The 
theme of living water appears often in the OT as 
an image of salvation (e.g. Isa 12:3; 55:1; Ezek 
471-12; Zech 14:8; Sir 24:21). What is new in the 
Fourth Gospel is not only that the faithful are 
thirsty but that the spring of water (a symbol of 
Jesus’ teaching and of his Spirit) is now in them 
as God’s gift. Some ancient authorities omit the 
remark in v. 9 on the Jews and the Samaritans, 
but there are good attestations for it in different 
textual traditions. The observation is very simi- 
lar to others in John. 


(4:16-26) The evangelist now describes Jesus’ 
second dialogue with the Samaritan woman. vv. 
16-18, that the woman has had six men is 
strange; it reflects the Jews’ negative attitude 
towards Samaritans who are thought to remarry 
more often than is normally allowed to a 
woman (two or three times). On this natural 
level the purpose of the text is to show Jesus’ 
prophetic knowledge. But the distinction Jesus 
makes between the five husbands and the last 
one who is not her husband can also favour a 
symbolic interpretation of the text. The woman 
represents the Samaritan people, just as Nico- 
demus in ch. 3 represents the leaders of the 
Jews. According to Josephus (Ant. 9.288) the 
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Samaritans were composed of five different 
nations, each one having its special god. The 
woman’s five husbands could symbolize these 
five gods whom the Samaritans had formerly 
worshipped, and the one who is not the hus- 
band could be YHWH whom the Samaritans are 
only partly linked to, because they worship 
him at a different place from that of the Jews 
(see v. 22). A minor problem with this interpret- 
ation is that 2 Kings 17:24-34, on which Jose- 
phus’ story is built, tells us of five nations two 
of whom had two gods each (making seven 
altogether). vv. 19-20, the woman identifies 
Jesus with the coming prophet (Deut 18:15—18), 
who will vindicate the place of worship on Mt. 
Gerizim, the mount of blessings (Deut 11:29) 
where the Samaritans thought Jacob had his 
heavenly vision (Gen 28:11-17). The Samaritans 
call him tahév (‘the one who will come again’) 
and consider him as a teacher and political 
leader rather than as a kingly Messiah. vv. 21-2, 
the evangelist underlines that Jesus himself is a 
Jew (cf. v. 9) and that salvation comes to the 
nations through the Jews (cf. Isa 40:1-31 and the 
synoptic tradition). But at the same time Jesus 
questions the two places of worship, Mt. Ger- 
izim and Jerusalem. wv. 23-4, ‘in spirit and truth’ 
is a double phrase with a single sense, similar to 
‘Spirit of truth’ in 14:17; 15:26; 16:13. It means an 
openness towards the Spirit whom Jesus gives 
(3:6; 4:14) and the truth that he reveals (1:14, 17; 
14:6). ‘God is spirit’ has nothing to do with the 
Enlightenment description of the nature of 
God, but underlines that God will give his Spirit 
through his Messiah. The new cult revealed by 
Jesus will supplant Jewish and Samaritan wor- 
ship, as much as it replaces Jewish purification 
rites (1:33; 2:6—11; 3:25-30) and the temple cult in 
Jerusalem (2:13-22). vv. 25-6, when speaking of 
the Messiah the woman goes beyond normal 
Samaritan expectations. The purpose of the dia- 
logue is to have her recognize Jesus not only as 
the expected prophet but also as the Jews’ Mes- 
siah. In 1:41 Andrew asserted that he had 
encountered him; in 1:19-23 and 3:28-30 the 
Baptist admitted that he himself was not the 
Messiah. To the Samaritan woman Jesus expli- 
citly reveals that he is the Messiah. When he 
answers egð eimi, one cannot avoid seeing a link 
with the absolute use of the revelation formula 
in 8:24, 28 and 13:19. 


(4:27-38) The evangelist portrays Jesus’ dia- 
logue with the disciples. vv. 27-30, the woman’s 
missionary activity among her people makes it 
possible for them to be ‘on their way’ to Jesus. 
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In the meantime Jesus is engaged in a dialogue 
with his disciples. That the woman leaves her jar 
has been interpreted in various ways (readiness 
to leave everything; desire to forget her past 
actions; wish to come back; readiness to go to 
her people). The best explanation is probably 
that she now relies on Jesus’ promise in v. 14. 
wv. 31-4, unlike the dialogue with the Samaritan 
woman, Jesus here is not the initiator, but the 
misunderstanding concerning the food to be 
eaten is similar to that of the water to be 
drunk. Whereas Jewish traditions could regard 
Wisdom as the substance of a meal (e.g. Prov 
9:5; Sir 24:21), Jesus considers the will of God (cf. 
5:30; 6:38) to be his food. The will of the Father 
is that the one he has sent (i.e. his ‘apostle’) 
completes his messianic work (cf. 5:36; 17:4). In 
the Fourth Gospel all missionary activity starts 
with the Father and leads back to him. wv. 35-8, 
the harvest is mentioned in the synoptic par- 
ables on the growth of the kingdom of God 
(Mk 4 par.). The Fourth Gospel adapts Jesus’ 
words to the actual situation in Samaria. He 
uses two proverbs, one on the interval between 
sowing and harvesting (v. 35a), and one on the 
difference between the sower and the reaper 
(v. 37). Concerning the first proverb Jesus says 
that a miraculous event has occurred, as he has 
just sown the Father’s message in Samaria and 
can already gather a harvest. That this proverb 
forms an iambic trimeter is probably accidental. 
The other proverb is often used in a negative 
way in the OT (e.g. Deut 20:6; 28:30; Job 31:8; 
Mt 25:24), but Jesus gives it a positive meaning 
in Jn 4:38: both sower and reaper can rejoice 
together (v. 36). Who are the others who have 
laboured? Several answers have been given: the 
prophets in the OT; the Baptist and his dis- 
ciples; Philip in Samaria (Acts 8:4-8). But the 
most natural interpretation in the context is to 
consider Jesus and his Father as those who have 
laboured, and the disciples as those who after 
Jesus’ exaltation on the cross (cf. 12:32) will 
harvest what they have not sown. In this sense 
what is told in Acts 8 is only the result of the 
work Jesus has done in Samaria as the Father's 
‘apostle’. In a similar way the mission to 
the pagans in 12:20-1 is related to Jesus’ work 
(cf. 7:35). 


(4:39-42) Finally we get information concern- 
ing the Samaritans’ meeting with Jesus. The 
evangelist has skilfully let the woman inform 
her people while the disciples had the discus- 
sion with their master. Now the Samaritans 
themselves meet the prophet and Messiah, and 


can, during two days as eyewitnesses, confirm 
the testimony of the woman. The evangelist is 
much concerned about how people come to 
faith by the testimony of the disciples (cf. 
17:20), and about those who believe without 
having seen (20:29). There are now many 
more who come to a personal faith in Jesus as 
the Saviour of the world (cf. 3:16-18). In this way 
the schismatic Samaritans manifest a deeper 
understanding than the Jews in Jerusalem 
(2:23-5). The title ‘Saviour’, Sotér, is used for 
Jesus especially in later NT writings, as it could 
be associated with the cult of the emperor. 
Naturally for the evangelist Jesus is a Saviour 
in a more profound sense than the emperor, 
since the world has been created in and by 
him, the Logos (1:3-14). 


(4:43-54) The Second Sign at Cana: The Heal- 
ing of the Royal Official’s Son Twice the nar- 
rator recalls the first sign at Cana (4:46, 54). The 
two miracles take place when Jesus comes to 
Galilee and in both the reader is reminded of 
that location (2:1, 11 and 4:43-7, 54). The narra- 
tive model is similar: Jesus’ mother and the 
royal official ask the Master to interfere but 
his attitude is at first negative (2:4; 4:48). When 
both insist Jesus finally decides to intervene (cf. 
2:5, 7-8 with 4:49-50). The miracle is described 
through the people’s reactions (cf. 2:9-10 with 
4:51-3) who come to believe in Jesus (2:11; 4:53). 
In contrast to the following miracles in John 
there is no sceptical discussion before or after 
the intervention. Thus the narrator suggests 
that Jesus was successful in Galilee, in contrast 
to what happened in Judea. If the royal official 
is a pagan we can observe that faith now 
spreads not only to the schismatic Samaritans 
but also to the Gentiles. The miracle illustrates 
how Jesus is a source of life, a theme which was 
important in 3:1-4:14, and will be continued in 
chs. 5-6. 

There are strong links between the Johannine 
scene and the account of the healing of the 
centurion’s son or servant in Matthew and 
Luke (Mt 8:5-13; Lk 71-10; see Neirynck 1984a), 
but the evangelist has also other information. 
He seems to have reworked his material with 
the help of the narrative of the healing of a 
Gentile woman's daughter in Mk 7:24-30 (cf. 
Mt 15:21—8). 


(4:43-5) These verses have been composed 
either by a redactor or by the evangelist in a 
later edition of his gospel. He seems to have a 
direct knowledge of Mk 6:—-6 (both, alone in 


the NT, have the expression exélthen ekeithen, ‘he 
left that place’). He reworks the tradition of Mk 
6:1-6 par. and has the prophet’s ‘own country’ 
allude not to Nazareth but to Judea or perhaps 
more precisely to Jerusalem. The contrast in vv. 
43-5 gives a positive description of Galilee and a 
negative one of Judea. Only after the miracle of 
the bread are there negative reactions also in 
Galilee, but Jesus is never threatened with death 
as he is in Judea. According to 7:42 the Messiah 
comes from Bethlehem in Judea. So it is in 
Judea that Jesus as prophet and Messiah has 
no honour. vv. 46-7, 54, the Greek word basilikos 
(a ‘royal’) could designate a person of kingly 
dignity, but in the context it is probably a per- 
son who serves the king as a soldier or in his 
household. If he is a soldier he is a pagan like 
the synoptic centurion. A new introduction to 
the miracle indicates its link with the first sign. 
Like the centurion in Mt 8:5, but unlike the one 
in Lk 7:3—10, the royal official begs Jesus himself 
and not through intermediaries. vv. 48-50, in 
Matthew and Luke the centurion’s words pro- 
voke Jesus’ admiration and willingness to heal 
the son. In John the royal official is first criti- 
cized like all the others who are eager to see 
signs and wonders. The evangelist wants the 
reader to come to faith without seeing miracles 
(20:29, 31), but he also knows that Jesus revealed 
his glory by accomplishing his work. wv. 51-3, 
the royal official gets a confirmation of the 
miracle by his slaves on his way home. Perhaps 
the evangelist is aware directly or indirectly of 
Luke’s different delegations from the centurion. 
For the reader it is important to have the mir- 
acle controlled by the father so that the glory of 
Jesus becomes manifest to all, including the 
officials household (cf. Acts 10:2; 11:14; etc.). 
The faith that the official had in Jesus’ word is 
now strengthened. 


(5:1-47) Jesus Heals a Lame Man: He Gives 
Life to Whom he Wishes Chs. 5:1-10:39 de- 
scribe Jesus’ confrontation with the Jews, both 
in Jerusalem and in Galilee. In Jerusalem the hos- 
tility leads to different threats to kill him (5:18; 7:1, 
19-25; 8:37, 40; 10:31-9). His activity is presented 
in the framework of Jewish feasts which Jesus 
replaces by his own person. The exegetes who 
place ch. 5 after ch. 6 have not been able to give 
decisive arguments for their hypothesis; but it is 
possible that ch. 6 has been added in a second 
edition of the gospel, causing some tensions in 
the presentation of the material. 

The evangelist has created a subtle contrast 
between the healing of the man at the pool 
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Beth-zatha in ch. 5 and that of the blind man 
at the pool of Siloam in ch. 9. The former is 
merely a passive object of Jesus’ work, whereas 
the latter illustrates the active response of a man 
with a growing faith. The special technique of 
the evangelist transforms the healing at the 
pool Beth-zatha into a kind of illustration of 
the transformation from death to life. The sick 
man is healed (vv. 9, 15) but Jesus himself is 
threatened by imminent death (v. 18). Neverthe- 
less, this threat is ineffective, because the Father 
raises the dead, and the Son can give life to 
whom he wants (v. 21). This theme introduces 
the consideration regarding the dead who come 
out of their graves (vv. 28-9). The negative 
judgement on those who do not believe is 
evoked (vv. 29, 45-7). The opposite theme is 
that of the Father’s love for his Son (v. 20), and 
the joint life-work of the Father and the Son (vv. 
17, 21, 26). Jesus is described as the life-giving 
Son who is not obliged to observe the sabbath 
laws. 


(5:1-9a) The evangelist describes first the heal- 
ing, which has some similarities with that of a 
paralysed man at Capernaum in Mk 2:1-12 par. 
v. 1, ‘a festival’, without definite article before 
heorté, is probably the original reading and 
vaguely indicates one of the Jewish feasts. In 
v. 9 it is considered a sabbath, which makes it 
unnecessary to identify it with Passover or Pente- 
cost. v. 2, the Copper Scroll (3Q15 11:12-13) refers 
to Bethesdatayin and its water basin, which seems 
to confirm Bethesda, but Beth-zatha (NRSV) 
seems to be more satisfactory, as Bethesda may 
have been substituted because of its meaning, 
‘house of mercy’. Even less satisfactory are the 
variants Bethsaida, Bézatha, Belzetha. Near the tem- 
ple area and St Anna’s church archaeologists 
have found two connected pools, but the five 
porticoes are missing. At the time of Hadrian 
there was a cult devoted to the healing god 
Asklepios. v. 3, the Greek xéroi designates those 
who have malformed limbs, or who are ‘para- 
lysed’, whereas chéloi are those who are lame (in 
one foot or both feet). The addition in wv. 3b—4 
concerning the angel who stirs the waters is old 
but not original. It may go back to a local trad- 
ition and is inspired by v. 7. vv. 5-7, Jesus takes 
the initiative to heal the sick man, who in a naive 
way describes his situation. Contrary to the 
Synoptic Gospels, Jesus does not require him to 
believe but asks only if he wants to be made well. 
The stirred water may be due to a system of 
pipes conducting the water from one pool to 
the other, or is a confusion with movement of 
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water at the pool of Siloam. The addition in v. 4 
attributes it to an angel. v. 8, Jesus’ admonition is 
nearly identical with that of Mk 2:9, 11, one of the 
many indications that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel had a direct knowledge of Mark (Kieffer 
1992). v. 9a, in a similar way the evangelist men- 
tions the sabbath rather late in the narrative on 
the healing of the blind man (9:14). From 2:13 
onwards the Jewish feasts play an important 
role in Jesus’ stay in Jerusalem. By walking the 
man shows that he is healed, as in Mk 2:12, but 
there the mat he carries has a natural function. 
Contrary to the two first miracles the healing 
does not lead to faith in Jesus, but to violent 
discussions in vv. 9b-18. 


(5:9b-18) The fact that Jesus healed on a sabbath 
leads to difficulties with the Jews. vv. 10-11, as 
early as Jer 17:21 and Neh 13:19 it was not permit- 
ted to carry a burden on a sabbath (cf. also the 
Mishnah, Sabb. 7:2). The healed man refers to 
Jesus’ authority in response to the prohibition. 
wv. 12-14, Jesus disappears for a while in order to 
allow a discussion to be raised with the man who 
was healed (cf. a similar device in ch. 9). When he 
meets him in the temple, Jesus seems to establish 
a link between sickness and sin, just as in the 
synoptic tradition (Mk 2:5-12 par.), but contrary 
to Jn 9:2-3. The sick man is depicted in a rather 
negative way, in contrast to the blind man in ch. 
9, who is an example of how to believe in Christ. 
vv. 15-18, thanks to the healed man identifying 
Jesus, the evangelist can introduce his main 
theme of the Jews’ persecutions. Jesus’ provoca- 
tive statement is reinforced when he compares 
his activity with God’s creative work even on a 
sabbath. For the first time the Jews want to kill 
him as a blasphemer. This will be stated even 
more clearly in 10:33. 


(5:19-47) Jesus Gives the Jews a Thorough 
Answer 


(5:19-30) In the first part of his long answer 
Jesus elucidates v. 17 on the joint work of the 
Father and the Son. It anticipates the sign of 
Lazarus’ resuscitation and Jesus’ own resurrec- 
tion. vv. 19-204, just as in 1:51; 3:3, 5, 11, the 
formula ‘very truly’ (in the text a double amen) 
introduces here and in vv. 24-5 a solemn reve- 
lation. At that time a son learned much from his 
father; the work of the Son is presented as 
entirely dependent on that of the Father. This 
goes beyond what is said of Moses in Num 
16:28. The evangelist uses here the word phileo 
for the Father’s love for the Son, but elsewhere 
agapad (3:35; 10:17; 15:9; 17:23-6). vv. 20b—23, the 
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‘greater works’ are those mentioned in wv. 21-2: 
to give life and to possess the power to judge 
now (v. 22; cf. 3:31-6). This is intended to antici- 
pate what will happen at the end of the world 
(vv. 28-9). As the agent of God Jesus is worthy 
of the same honour as the Father (v. 23; cf. 
15:23). VV. 24-5, in 3:15 it was faith in the Son 
of Man that led to eternal life, now it is belief 
that the Father has sent the Son. In both cases 
the believer accepts the one who has been sent. 
As in 4:23, the link between the future and the 
present is underlined. The evangelist describes 
the present situation with the help of eschato- 
logical expressions. Later Gnostic speculations 
reinterpreted this passing from death to life in 
the framework of the soul’s delivery from its 
imprisonment in the body (e.g. Ap. John, 30:33- 
31:25). vv. 26-7, V. 26 reformulates v. 21 with the 
help of creational terminology (cf. the pro- 
logue). Just as in the Greek translation of Dan 
7113-14, there is no definite article before Son of 
Man; so one could translate ‘a son of man’, but 
the context shows that the evangelist refers to 
the early Christian tradition of Jesus’ coming as 
eschatological judge. This is an exception in 
the Fourth Gospel, where the theme of the 
Son of Man is normally connected with Jesus’ 
pre-existence, incarnation, death, and resurrec- 
tion (cf. 1:51; 3:13-15; 6:27, 53, 62; 8:28; 12:23, 34; 
13:31). vv. 28-30, without sufficient reason 
vv. 28-9 have been considered as redactional 
(e.g. Bultmann 1971: 261). On the contrary, the 
entire passage in 5:19-30 shows the connection 
between future and present judgement. There is 
a subtle correspondence between vv. 19 and 30, 
20 and 28-9, 21-3 and 26-7, 24 and 25. The 
evangelist wants to show that the traditional 
last judgement already begins in this life. The 
resurrection of life is for those who have done 
good (v. 29) and believe in Jesus and his Father 
(v. 24). The resurrection of condemnation is for 
those who have done evil (v. 30; cf. 3:18). We 
meet this double resurrection also in Acts 24:15 
(cf. Dan 12:2), whereas other Jewish traditions 
let the unrighteous remain in their graves. 
According to John the resurrection will take 
place at the voice of the Son of Man, whereas 
in 1 Thess 4:16 Paul uses Jewish apocalyptic 
imagery: the commandment from God, the 
archangel’s call, and the sound of God's trum- 
pet. In John Jesus’ judgement follows the 
Father’s decrees (cf. v. 30). 


(5:31-47) In the second part of his answer Jesus 
is concerned about the fourfold testimony that 
justifies the great claim he makes to judge and 


to give life, as his Father does. vv. 31-2, an 
implicit objection to what Jesus has hitherto 
said could be: ‘You consider yourself as judge, 
but we judge your testimony as not valid’ 
(cf. 8:13). Therefore Jesus relies upon the supreme 
testimony of his Father. At the same time the 
evangelist perceives that the Son’s testimony 
has great value, because Jesus knows where he 
has come from and where he is going (cf. 8:14). 
vv. 33-6, the Baptists testimony to truth in 
1119-36 was only a human testimony and can- 
not therefore be compared to the greater one of 
the Father, which leads to the third testimony, 
the Son’s works (cf. 10:25; 14:10-11). The Baptist 
is again presented as inferior to Jesus: only a 
shining lamp, but not the light (cf. 1:7-8). In v. 35 
the audience is implicitly criticized for not hav- 
ing understood the Baptist’s witness (v. 33). This 
could also imply that the Baptist is now dead. 
vv. 37-8, the evangelist continues to move in a 
kind of circular demonstration: only a positive 
relation to the Son who has been sent can 
enable you to grasp the testimony of the Father! 
Those who have not heard the voice of God or 
seen him are implicitly contrasted to Jesus who 
has both seen and heard the Father (cf. 1:18; 5:19, 
30; 6:46). Those who believe in Jesus see how 
the Father’s testimony is present in the Son. vv. 
39—40, ‘to search’ is a technical expression (Heb. 
daras). One could also translate ereunate as an 
imperative (so Origen, Tertullian, and probably 
the Egerton Papyrus 2 from the second century). 
But the indicative goes better with ‘because 
you think’. The fourth testimony is that of 
Scripture, but the Johannine community knows 
by experience that many Jews cannot discern its 
testimony. vv. 41-4, one of the reasons for their 
shortcomings before the different testimonies 
is a lack of love for God and for his glory 
(cf. 12:43). Jesus underlines his own contempt 
for human glory, a theme that we also find 
among philosophers who prefer to speak the 
truth than to earn human glory (eg. Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. 32:11). But the evangelist is 
moreover especially interested in the Son’s and 
the Father's glory (Gk. doxa; cf. 1:14; 2:11; 7:18; 
8:50, 54; 9:24; 11:4, 40; 12:41, 43; 17:5, 22, 24). 
Jesus also contrasts his own coming from the 
Father with those who come in their own name, 
perhaps an allusion to antichrists (cf. 1 Jn 2:18). 
At Jn 5:44 MSS as early as P”° and P® leave out 
theou, ‘God’, but this is probably due to the 
copyists’ error, and overlooked because its 
abbreviated form resembled too much the 
final vowels in the preceding word monou 
(‘alone’). vv. 45-7, in Jewish tradition Moses is 
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often depicted as Israel’s intercessor or advocate 
before God (cf. Ex 32-4; Deut 9-10; Aurelius 
1988). In John he is turned into the accuser of 
those who do not believe in Jesus, because they 
do not really read what Moses has written. The 
evangelist either alludes to the coming Prophet 
(Deut 18:15; see In 1:21; 4:18; 7:40), or more 
generally to the books of Moses, as in 5:39. 
The audience reads the Scriptures in a superfi- 
cial way and does not see how the Father's 
testimony becomes evident in Jesus’ mission 
and work, to which even Moses testifies. 


(6:1-10:39) Third Geographical Grouping 


(6:1-71) Jesus Feeds 5,000 and Walks on the 
Sea: He is the Bread of Life Ch. 6 is a well- 
defined unit about Jesus as the bread of life. 
Even vv. 51-9 belong originally to this unit 
(against Bultmann’s redactional hypothesis, see 
Kieffer (1968: 152-4) ). Possibly ch. 6 has been 
inserted between ch. 5 and ch. 7 after a first 
sketch of the gospel, or in a second edition, 
causing an interruption of the discussion in 
Jerusalem from ch. 5 to ch. 10. Nevertheless, 
chs. 2-4 have prepared the reader for Jesus’ 
travels to Galilee. The whole of ch. 6 can also 
be considered as a concrete example of how 
Moses wrote about Jesus (5:46). 

The approach of Passover in ch. 6 anticipates 
the last Passover in chs. 13-17, where the evan- 
gelist replaces the words spoken over the bread 
and the wine with the washing of the disciples’ 
feet. As in ch. 5, a miracle is the occasion of a 
long discussion. The stage-setting begins with 
Jesus’ stay on a mountain and the contrast be- 
tween the five barley loaves and two fish on one 
side, and on the other the superabundant food 
for the five thousand people (vv. 1-15). The 
greatness of Jesus is also expressed by his walk 
on the sea during a storm and his leading of the 
disciples to the land (vv. 16-21). The following 
discussion (vv. 25-59) is introduced by wv. 22-4, 
and because of the contents and the different 
protagonists can be divided into four parts (vv. 
25-7, 28-40, 41-51, 52-9). Jesus opposes the 
perishable food to that which endures for eter- 
nal life. Even the bread that Moses gave in the 
desert is contrasted to the bread of life that the 
Father gives from heaven. The concrete allu- 
sions to Jesus’ flesh and blood (vv. 52-9) give 
rise to sharp reactions from the crowd and the 
disciples. Peter’s confession contrasts with 
Judas’ future betrayal (vv. 60-71). 

Ch. 6 has much in common with the two 
miracles in Mk 6:30-52 par., and even with 
Mk 8:11-13 (the sign requested), Mk 8:14-21 
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(discussion on bread), Mk 8:27-30 (Peter’s 
confession), Mk 8:31-3 (the Son of Man’s 
rejection). The evangelist seems to follow Mk 
6:30-52 and 8:11-33, omitting the duplicate 
feeding miracle in Mk 8:1-10 par., but adding 
his own material and his personal theology. 


(6:1-15) The evangelist describes the feeding of 
the five thousand. wv. 1-4, only the Fourth Gos- 
pel underlines in this context the crowd’s inter- 
est in Jesus’ signs. That prepares the reader for 
Jesus’ criticism in vv. 26-7. The location of the 
miracle is more vague than in the Synoptic 
Gospels. The starting-point of Jesus’ journey 
seems to be Capernaum, mentioned in 2:12 
and 4:46. If John follows Mark, the ‘other side 
of the Sea of Tiberias’ is not too far away from 
Capernaum, so that people can arrive on foot 
ahead of Jesus (Mk 6:33). But in Jn 6:23 one gets 
the impression that the place is also near Tiber- 
ias (mentioned only in John). Still, most import- 
ant is the location on ‘the other side’, perhaps 
the pagan area of Decapolis or Bethsaida (cf. 
1:44; 12:21). The ‘mountain’ has a symbolic 
meaning of proximity to God’s authority, as in 
Mt 5:1 and 28:16. That Jesus sits down with his 
disciples (probably the twelve mentioned in 
6:71) possibly underlines his special function as 
a teacher (cf. Mk 4:1; 9:35; Mt 5:1). The miracle 
takes place shortly before Passover, an indica- 
tion that is absent in the Synoptic Gospels. 
It is possible that parts of the Johannine text 
were used in a Christian Passover feast where 
the eucharist was celebrated. Therefore Jesus’ 
words are reformulated as a kind of homily on 
readings from the Jewish synagogue. vv. 5-9, in 
the first synoptic feeding miracle (Mk 6:30-44 
par.) the disciples take the initiative, whereas 
here and in the second feeding (Mk 8:1-10 par.) 
it is Jesus who does so. In John the Master does 
not ask collectively all the disciples but only 
Philip. Andrew also intervenes and mentions 
the boy with the five loaves and the two fish, 
whereas in the first synoptic account the dis- 
ciples themselves had the five loaves and the 
two fish (in the second, seven loaves and some 
fish). It is clear that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel has made the stage-setting more dra- 
matic by indicating Jesus’ test. He also under- 
lines Jesus’ sovereign attitude and knowledge. 
v. 10, if John follows Mark, he replaces the finer 
word anaklinomai (‘sit down’) with the more 
common anapiptd found in Mk 6:40 and 8:6. 
The grass is also mentioned in the first miracle 
of Mark and Matthew; in Mk 6:39 it is even 
‘green’, which suits the Passover in John. v. 11, 


as in most synoptic accounts of the feeding 
of the people, the evangelist uses words that 
recall the eucharist during Jesus’ last meal. 
John underlines the thanks-giving in connection 
with the bread (cf. Lk 22:19; 1 Cor 11:24), whereas 
the fish play a minor role. Strangely enough he 
does not mention that Jesus broke the loaves, a 
detail we find in all other descriptions of the 
feeding miracles and of Jesus’ eucharistic meal. 
vv. 12-13, as in all feeding miracles the evangelist 
emphasizes that the people were satisfied and 
that there was much left over. In the first syn- 
optic feeding miracle there were twelve baskets 
of fragments of bread and fish, in the second 
only seven. In John Jesus himself orders the 
people to gather what is left. Again the evan- 
gelist is only interested in the bread. wv. 14-15, 
after the miracle the people think that Jesus is 
the expected prophet according to Deut 18:15- 
18 (cf. Jn 1:21; 4:19; 7:40). Only the Fourth Gospel 
mentions that the people want to make him a 
king, which Jesus refuses because he is ‘king’ in a 
quite different sense (cf. 18:33—4). 


(6:16-21) Jesus Walks on Water. In Mk 6:48 
Jesus comes to the disciples in the morning, in 
John when it is dark (Jn 6:16). The disciples have 
rowed ‘twenty-five to thirty stadia’ (v. 19, lit. tr.), 
about 5 or 6 km.; that means that they are in the 
middle of the sea. The stage-setting separates 
Jesus from the crowd and prepares the disciples 
for the following heated discussions where they 
have to decide about their own relationship to 
their master (vv. 60-71). We can compare two 
kinds of synoptic texts: Jesus walking on the sea 
(Mk 6:45-52 par.) and Jesus stilling the storm 
(Mk 4:35-41 par.). In both cases there is a strong 
wind blowing which Jesus calms, but in the first 
case Jesus is apart from the disciples whereas in 
the second case he is with them, sleeping in the 
boat. It is possible that both stories go back to 
the same event. In Mk 6:45-52 the evangelist 
shows that the disciples do not really recognize 
the saving epiphany of Christ, whereas in Mt 
14:22-33 the scene is concluded with the dis- 
ciples’ confession: ‘Truly you are the Son of 
God’. In John the epiphany is in the foreground, 
with the formula ‘it is I’, eg eimi. This sentence is 
used in John either with a complement, or 
without, as here. In three cases, in 8:24, 28, and 
13:19, the absence of a complement makes the 
expression allude to dni hi which designates 
YHWH in Deut 32:39; Isa 43:10; 52:6. It is pos- 
sible that even in Jn 6:20; 18:5—6, 8, there is more 
than a simple statement ‘it is I’. The miraculous 
landing during a storm is similar to that which 


is attributed to YHWH in Ps 107:23-30. There 
may also be an allusion to Jewish passover 
readings on the crossing of the Red Sea under 
Moses’ guidance (Giblin 1983). 


(6:22—-4) The introduction to the discussion is 
awkward and may reflect a redactor’s work (cf. 
JN 411-3; 4:43-5). The diminutive ploiarion (‘a little 
boat’) is used three times instead of the former 
ploion (in vv. 17, 19, 21-2). The words ‘after the 
Lord had given thanks’ in v. 23 are found in 
different old textual traditions and are probably 
original, but the designation kyrios reflects a 
Christology of the Lord which the evangelist 
normally reserves for the texts after the resur- 
rection. The discussion with the people can take 
place only if they come to Capernaum where 
Jesus and the disciples have landed. But the 
author also wants the crowd to discover that 
Jesus had not used the disciples’ boat (v. 22). The 
boats which come from Tiberias (v. 23) are 
meant to create a link between the unspecified 
place where Jesus fed the people and the locality 
of the discourse. The textual tradition in v. 23 is 
rather confused. 


(6:25-7) These verses introduce a discussion 
on seeking Jesus in a wrong way (cf. 7:34-6), 
instead of looking for the eternal life he can 
give. In vv. 14-15 the people considered Jesus 
as the Prophet and wanted to make him a king, 
but now they address him as a teacher. In the 
following discussion he will speak as a revealer 
of wisdom. The reader already knows the extra- 
ordinary way in which Jesus came to Caper- 
naum, but the Master rebukes the people for 
seeking him because of the signs and the food. 
The food he wants to give is salvation offered by 
God in the Son of Man. The allusion to the 
eucharist will come later in Jesus’ discourse. In 
Isa 54:9-55:5 the Lord invites his people to be 
fed by his word. In a similar way Jesus speaks of 
a spiritual hunger. In v. 27 the seal which the 
Father has set (cf. 3:33) consists in his attestation 
of the Son’s role, perhaps an allusion to 1:32. 


(6:28-40) In this passage Jesus speaks about 
God’s work and the bread of heaven. The cit- 
ation in v. 31 is decisive for the whole discourse 
up to v. 59. vv. 28-9, as often in the Fourth 
Gospel the discussion is carried on with the 
help of a catchword, in this case ‘the work of 
God’, in v. 28 in the plural and in v. 29 in the 
singular. The people have not understood that 
the point is not to achieve many things but to 
let God do his unique work through a living 
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faith in the Son he has sent. vv. 30-1, even if 
Jesus has already given a sign by feeding the 
crowds, they want a further sign from heaven, 
as requested in Mk 8:11-13. They express their 
solidarity with the Patriarchs, and especially 
with Moses and his signs (cf. Ex 16:4-5). vv. 
32-3, in v. 31 the people had quoted Ps 78:24 
(combined with Ex 16:4, 15): ‘He gave them 
bread from heaven to eat.’ In a typically rab- 
binic way Jesus underlines that ‘he’ alludes to 
the Father and not to Moses; one ought to say 
‘gives’ and not ‘gave’, as the consonants n-th-n in 
Hebrew can be read both as nathan (‘he gave’) 
and nothen (he is giving’). So God is the origin of 
both the manna and the true bread which gives 
life to the world. The God of the OT is called 
‘my Father’. Jesus’ mention of ‘true bread’, as 
opposed to both manna and ordinary bread, is 
reminiscent of the Lord’s prayer, addressed to 
the Father for bread for tomorrow (Mt 6:9-13). 
In v. 33 the Greek definite article ho may refer to 
Jesus (he who comes down’) or better, as in 
NRSV, to the bread (‘that which comes down’; 
cf. v. 34). v. 34, just as the Samaritan woman had 
a very limited understanding when she said 
‘give me this water’ (Jn 4:15), so the people's 
simple demand ‘give us this bread always’ is 
only a starting-point for Jesus’ fuller revelation 
in the following verses. v. 35, in Greek eg6 eimi 
can be used in different contexts. It can answer 
the questions: ‘Who are you?’, ‘What are you?’, 
and ‘Of whom are we speaking?’ In the first case 
it underlines a person’s identity, in the second 
his or her qualifications, and in the third that 
one recognizes him or her. In vv. 35, 41, 48, 51, 
we have to do above all with this third kind of 
understanding: it is Jesus who is the bread of 
which we are speaking (cf. also 8:12; 10:7, 9, 11, 
14; 15:1). ‘The bread of life’ means the bread 
which gives eternal life (cf. v. 27: ‘the food that 
endures for eternal life’) and is synonymous 
with ‘the living bread’ in v. 51. Similar expres- 
sions are found in Isa 55:1-2 (to thirst and be 
hungry for the word of God). Perhaps there is 
even a subtle allusion to the contrary statement 
in Sir 24:21: ‘Those who eat of me will hunger 
more, and those who drink of me will thirst 
more.’ In wv. 31-5 the author has passed from 
the OT ‘bread from heaven’ to ‘bread of God’ 
and finally to ‘bread of life’ (cf. Joseph and Asenath 
16.8—9). v. 36, this critique is similar to that in 
v. 26. It interrupts Jesus’ self-revelation, which 
will be continued in the following verses. Since 
this corresponds to a typical Johannine technique 
there is no reason to displace the verse, as Bult- 
mann (1971) and Brown (1966) do. vv. 37—40, 
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in these verses v. 38 is in the centre of a 
composition where v. 36 is the opposite of 
v. 40 and vv. 37 and 39 express a similar idea. 
v. 37 introduces the main theme: the Father 
gives the believers to Jesus. The three other verses 
describe the connection between the Father and 
the Son (v. 38; cf. 5:30), and the relationship of 
the believers to the Father and to the Son. Even 
if there is no direct link between wv. 36—40 and 
the theme of the bread of life from heaven in 
vv. 35 and 41, these verses give information on 
connected themes about Jesus being sent from 
heaven and the difficulty of believing in his self- 
revelation. ‘Everything’ in v. 37 corresponds to 
Aramaic kol dé. The evangelist likes to consider 
believers as the totality of people who have 
been given to Jesus by the Father (cf. 6:39; 17:2, 
24). In Mt 18:14 it is the Father’s will that not one 
of these little ones should be lost, whereas in Jn 
6:39 it is the will of the Son. The Father’s will is 
that believers should have eternal life, but it is 
the Son who will raise them on the last day 
(cf. v. 44), a rather unique affirmation in the 
NT. Contrary to 5:28-9 here the evangelist 
mentions only the believers’ resurrection. In 
v. 40 to see the Son is nearly synonymous 
with believing in him. 


(6:41-51) repeats certain affirmations made in 
vv. 28-40, but at the same time prepares the 
reader for the identification of the bread with 
Jesus’ flesh in vv. 51-8. vv. 41-2, the evangelist 
replaces the crowds by the ‘Jews’ who murmur 
(egoggyzon; cf. vv. 43, 61), as did the people in the 
desert (Ex 16:2, 7-12). He probably thinks of 
Galileans who know Jesus’ family and therefore 
challenge his heavenly origin. They resist Jesus, 
but without threatening him with death as the 
Jews in Judea do. They call him ‘the son of 
Joseph’, as in 1:45 and Lk 4:22, whereas in Mk 
6:3 par. Jesus is ‘the son of Mary’. Jesus’ mother 
has been already mentioned in 2:1-12 and will 
be present at the crucifixion in 19:25-7. VV. 43-7, 
Jesus answers in an indirect way by speaking of 
his heavenly Father’s work in those who believe 
(cf. vv. 37-40). In v. 44 the Father draws the 
believers to Jesus, whereas in 12:32 it is the 
elevated Jesus on the cross who draws all people 
to himself. Probably the evangelist is alluding to 
love’s power to attract (cf. Hos 11:4; Song 1:4; Jer 
31:3 (= 38:3 LXX) ). As in v. 40 Jesus himself will 
raise the dead. The quotation in v. 45 from Isa 
54:12-13 LXX is very free (perhaps with the help 
of Jer 31:34). Just as in the prologue, the evan- 
gelist in vv. 46-7 encourages the reader to rely 
on the Father and on the Son who alone has 
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seen him. Once again the believer is said to have 
eternal life (cf. 3:15-16, 36; 5:24; 6:40). vv. 48-51, 
in v. 31 Jesus had emphasized that it was God 
and not Moses who gave the manna. Now he 
underlines that the manna, in contrast to the 
bread from heaven, could not prevent the an- 
cestors from dying. In v. 49 Jesus says ‘your 
ancestors’ as if he himself were not a Jew. The 
evangelist writes from a later perspective when 
Jews and Christians were already separated 
(cf. 7:19; 8:17; 10:34). To eat of the bread in v. 50 
prepares for the eating of Jesus’ flesh in v. 51. 
The Greek word sarx (‘flesh’), like soma (‘body’) in 
the other eucharistic texts, is a translation of the 
Aramaic besār. Possibly the evangelist chose 
sarx in order to underline that the Word really 
became flesh and blood (cf. 1:14). Implicitly Jesus 
alludes to his own death which gives life. In 
vv. 35 and 48 Jesus spoke of ‘the bread of life’, 
in v. 51 he speaks of the ‘living bread’, just as in 
410 he mentioned the ‘living water’. These 
metaphors describe Jesus as the Saviour of the 
world (cf. 4:42). The discussion has moved from 
the scriptural texts on the manna to the Son 
who has been sent from heaven in order to give 
life to believers. 


(6:52-9) This explicit statement on the euchar- 
ist is the climax of the whole discussion and 
leads to strong reactions in vv. 60-6. v. 52, the 
Jews’ negative reaction at the content of v.51 is 
the starting-point of Jesus’ even clearer state- 
ments in the following verses. vv. 53-4, in 
contrast to v. 51 Jesus also emphasizes the 
importance of drinking the Son of Man’s blood, 
which is even more provocative (cf. v. 35). 
He uses both a negative and a positive formu- 
lation to characterize those who do or do not 
partake of the Son of Man’s life. In v. 40 the 
importance of faith was underlined for those 
who will be raised by Jesus, whereas here it is 
the importance of the eucharist. v. 55, the read- 
ing aléthds (adv. ‘truly’) is probably original, 
since it is attested in different textual traditions, 
in contrast to aléthés (adj. ‘true’, NRSV), which 
probably arises from an early alteration in the 
Alexandrian traditions. The use of aléthds as 
specifying the predicate is typically Johannine 
(cf. 1:42; 4:42; 6:14; etc.; Kieffer 1968: 152 ff.). 
Flesh’ and ‘blood’ underline again Jesus’ real 
humanity. vv. 56-7, just as he will in the image 
of the vine and the branches (15:1-11), Jesus 
stresses the mutual abiding of the believer and 
himself. The expression ‘the living Father’ is rare 
(cf. Gos. Thom. 3), but may have been coined in 
parallel with ‘living bread’ in v. 51. The Greek 


preposition dia with accusative normally means 
‘for the purpose of’, but in our context it has 
nearly the meaning of ‘by’, ‘through’ (cf.1Jn 4:9). 
There is a link between the sending of the Son 
and the fact that the believer can live through 
the Son (who himself lives through the Father, 
cf. 5:26). In wv. 55 and 57 the future life is men- 
tioned, whereas in v. 56 the present relationship 
is in view. v. 58, the evangelist sums up what has 
been said hitherto. The shortest reading ‘the 
ancestorsate’ is probably original, as the copy- 
ists were tempted to add words borrowed 
from v. 49 (‘the manna’ and ‘in the wilderness’). 
v. 59, because of the absence of an article in en 
synagdgéi one could translate ‘in an assembly’, 
but since John probably knows Mk 1:21-8 he is 
thinking of the synagogue at Capernaum. 


(6:60-71) After the mention of the Jews’ 
repeated complaints we now get the disciples’ 
reactions. The miracles at Cana resulted in faith 
(2:11; 4:53), whereas the healing of the lame man 
in Jerusalem provokes the Jews to such a degree 
that they seek to kill Jesus (5:18). The miracle of 
the bread and the following discussion meet 
both positive and negative responses, but this 
time even some of Jesus’ disciples leave him. 
v. 60, ‘many of his disciples’ will leave Jesus 
in v. 66 and are distinct from the twelve in 
vv. 67-71. One can also translate: ‘who can listen 
to him?’ (the Greek autou can refer either to ‘his 
teaching’ or to Jesus). v. 61, the evangelist often 
stresses that Jesus knows what people are think- 
ing or doing (e.g. 1:47—8; 2:25; 6:64). v. 62, there 
is no main clause in the conditional sentence, 
therefore different ways have been proposed to 
complete it: ‘then the offence will be even 
greater’; ‘then the offence will be diminished’; 
‘then the offence will be both greater and di- 
minished’. This last suggestion fits the context 
best, because the ascension of the Son of Man 
will be as mysterious as his descent from heaven 
and the consumption of his flesh and blood. In 
this interpretation v. 62 corresponds not only to 
v. 61, vv. 48-50, or 51-8, but to the whole fore- 
going discussion. v. 63, the flesh and blood of 
the Son of Man must be understood in the light 
of Jesus’ connection with the living Spirit of 
God (cf. 3:5-8; 4:24; 7:38-9). Jesus lives through 
the Father (v. 57) and after the resurrection will 
transmit this life through the eucharist. v. 64, 
the remark on Jesus’ knowledge refutes possible 
objections concerning the choice of Judas. v. 65, 
the Father’s action is mentioned in v. 44 (cf. also 
6:37; 8:47). v. 66, The strange Greek expression 
apélthon eis ta opis is also used in 18:6 and means 
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literally ‘they went away, backwards’. In Isa 1:4 
and 50:5 a similar Hebrew expression means ‘to 
leave’. v. 67, the twelve are mentioned here and 
in vv. 70-1 for the first time and will appear also 
in 20:24. It is possible that they already are 
understood to be with Jesus in 6:3. The narrator 
assumes that the reader knows them as a 
chosen group, but (in 1:35-51) he describes the 
call of five disciples only. The question with mz 
(not: lit. ‘Not also you wish to go?’) introduces 
here not the expected negative answer but an 
indecisive one. vv. 68-9, Peter answers in the 
name of the twelve. He says rhetorically, ‘to 
whom can we go?’; he accepts what Jesus has 
said in v. 63; he makes a solemn declaration 
about Jesus, similar to that at Caesarea Philippi 
in Mk 8:29 par. ‘The Holy One of God’ is the 
best reading, whereas many MSS have changed 
the text under the influence of Mk 8:29; Mt 
16:16; and Jn 11:27. As the evangelist has already 
shown that Jesus is the Messiah, he stresses here 
another aspect of Jesus. vv. 70-1, the evangelist 
knows that according to the Synoptics Jesus 
chose the twelve (cf. 13:18; 15:16), even if he 
does not describe the circumstances of their 
call (cf. Mk 3:14 par.). The devil is named Satan 
in 8:44 and 13:2. Judas betrays Jesus under the 
influence of Satan (cf. 13:2). In the Synoptics and 
in Jn 12:4 and 14:22 Judas is called Iscariot, 
whereas here and in 13:2, 26 this is his father 
Simon’s surname. Perhaps the original name 
was Scaridth (Codex Bezae; cf. Kieffer 1968: 
201-4). 


(7:1-8:59) Jesus at the Festival of Booths 
With the exception of 7:53-8:11, which origin- 
ally did not belong to the Fourth Gospel (see jn 
App), these verses form a narrative unity devoted 
to Jesus’ stay in Jerusalem during the festival of 
Booths (or Tabernacles). Some verses describe 
how Jesus the Messiah replaces the Jewish rites 
at Tabernacles, both the ceremony with water 
(7:37—9) and the celebration of light (8:12). At the 
same time the conflict with the Jews in Jerusa- 
lem is increasing: they do not understand Jesus’ 
identity and therefore discuss in a polemical 
way the Messiah, the son of David, the law of 
Moses, their kinship with Abraham. In 7:32 and 
7:45 the reader is for the first time informed that 
the Pharisees and the chief priests try to arrest 
Jesus but do not succeed. This anticipates their 
new initiatives in chs. 9-12 where they finally 
achieve their plans. In 7:15-24 the discussion 
in ch. 5 is continued, just as 7:37-9 extends 
the theme of water in chs. 1-4. The theme of 
the light in 8:12 will be in the centre in ch. 9, 
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and the relation of Jesus to God, discussed in 
chs. 7-8, will be treated extensively in chs. 13—17. 

The chronological indicators, the content of 
the discussion, and the people’s different inter- 
ventions can help us to divide the text into 
seven sections: (1) Jesus hesitates to go up to 
Jerusalem at the festival of Booths (7:1-13). (2) 
Jesus’ teaching and Moses’ law (7:14-24). (3) The 
mysterious origin of Jesus (7:25-36). (4) Jesus, 
Messiah and prophet (7:37-52). (5) The Father’s 
testimony to Jesus (8:12—20). (6) Jesus’ return to 
his Father (8:21-30). (7) Jesus and Abraham 
(8:31-59). These sections are organized into 
three scenes. About the middle of the festival 
Jesus suddenly appears at the temple (sect. 2—3). 
The next scene is on the last day of the festival 
(sect. 4). The third scene is introduced in 8:12 
with a vague indication, ‘again’, and takes place 
in the treasury of the temple (cf. 8:20; sects. 
5-7). The three scenes are linked together with 
the help of three main actors: Jesus, the people, 
and the official authorities (see among others 
Rochais 1993). 


(7:1-13) Jesus hesitates to go up to Jerusalem at 
the festival of Booths. His secret journey from 
Galilee to Jerusalem and its temple is only a 
reflection of his even more mysterious journey 
from the Father to this world and back to him 
(cf. vv. 25-36 and 8:21-30). But what Jesus 
expresses clearly is not understood by the Jews, 
who know only his human origin and instead of 
seeking God rely upon their law (cf. 7:14-15). v. 1, 
‘After this’ (Gk. meta tauta) is a typical Johannine 
transition (cf. 5:1, 14; 6:1; 19:38; 21:1). Sometimes 
it is changed to meta touto (2:12; 11:7, 11; 19:28). 
The variant reading ‘was not at liberty’ is prob- 
ably not original, since it is less well attested in 
different textual traditions than NRSV’s ‘he did 
not wish’. Jesus’ hesitation is due to the threat in 
5:18. vv. 2-5, between the Passover in ch. 6 and 
the festival of Booths in chs. 7-8 is a time-span 
of about six months. Jesus’ brothers have 
already been mentioned in 2:12. In the Synop- 
tics they are named: James, Joses, Judas, and 
Simon (Mk 6:3; Mt 13:55). A comparison with 
Jn 19:25 makes it probable that in the Fourth 
Gospel they are half-brothers or cousins. In Mk 
3:21, 31-2 Jesus’ relatives fail to understand his 
mission. In a similar way the brothers in John 
are incredulous, in contrast to the beloved dis- 
ciple. The disciples may be either those named 
in 2:23 and 41, or (better) those who left him in 
6:66 and want to see a spectacular sign in Jeru- 
salem (cf. 6:14-15). The sceptical brothers seem 
to reformulate a sentence of Jesus that we find 
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in the Synoptics (Mk 4:22 par.). The evangelist 
knows that Jesus will in fact show himself to the 
world (cf. 18:20). vv. 6—9, as in 211-11 Jesus wants 
to keep the initiative. He knows that when the 
time of his clear manifestation will come, it will 
provoke hatred from the world, a theme devel- 
oped in 15:18-25. Only here does the evangelist 
use the word kairos (‘time’) and not his usual hora 
(hour’), perha aps under the influence of Mk 1:15 
par. In v. 8 P®°, P”, and B have oup6 (‘not yet’) in 
place of ouk (‘not’), but that seems to be an early 
correction in order to avoid a contradiction 
between what Jesus says in vv. 6-8 and what 
he finally does. vv. 10-13, in v. 10 the NRSV’s ‘as 
it were’ renders hds which we find in many 
important MSS, but which is missing in others. 
It might have been added very early in order to 
soften the meaning. The Jews in v. 11 probably 
represent the official authorities, as in v. 13. They 
want to seize Jesus (cf. vv. 32 and 45). They 
are not identical with the crowds in v. 12 or 
the people of Jerusalem in v. 25 who react in 
quite different ways. The ‘complaining’ in v. 12 
is probably a ‘muttering’ as in v. 32, unlike the 
stronger complaining recorded in 6:41, 43, 61. 
Very early the Jews accused Jesus of deceiving 
the crowds (cf. v. 47 and Mt 27:63—4; in Lk 23:2, 5 
this even becomes a legal charge). Later Jewish 
and Christian sources refer to Jesus as a magi- 
cian who has seduced Israel (b. Sanh. 43a; 107b; 
Justin, Dial. 69; 108). John answers those accusa- 
tions. Jesus himself warned against those who 
would lead the disciples astray (Mk 13:5—6). 


(7:14-24) These verses compare Jesus’ teaching 
with Moses’ law. In 2:13-22 Jesus had cleansed 
the temple and spoken of his risen body as the 
new temple. In chs. 7-8 he is showing how he 
replaces the law of Moses and the Jewish festival 
of Booths. v. 14, the evangelist distinguishes 
between the beginning of the festival which 
Jesus does not want to attend (v. 9), the middle 
when he is teaching (v. 14), and the last day 
(v. 37) when he cries out his solemn message. 
It is impossible to know which day is meant in 
v. 14 (the third, the fourth, the fifth?), but per- 
haps it is on a sabbath (cf. vv. 22-3). Jesus’ 
teaching in the temple of Jerusalem is given 
greater esteem than that in the synagogue at 
Capernaum in 6:59. v. 15, as the word grammata 
(learning) also appears in 5:47 some exegetes 
want to insert vv. 15-24 immediately after 5:47 
(see Bultmann 1971: 268 ff.). But in 5:47 the word 
means what Moses has written, his ‘teaching’, 
and in 7:15 the instruction in the Scriptures, the 
‘learning’. vv. 16-18, Jesus’ self-defence is similar 


to that in 5:19, 30, 41, 44: he does not speak on 
his own, he does not do his own will, or seek his 
own glory. Only in the Fourth Gospel is Jesus’ 
teaching directly attributed to God who has 
sent him. To do the will of God is the necessary 
presupposition for recognizing that Jesus seeks 
only God’s glory. He is true, as God himself is 
true in 3:33 and 8:26. This implies also the nega- 
tive statement that there is no falsehood (adikia) 
in him. This word is not found elsewhere in 
John, but we have it in 1 Jn 1:9 and 5:17. v. 19, 
Jesus speaks as if he himself was not a Jew (cf. 
8:17; 10:34). The text is written from a later 
perspective when Jews and Christians had 
parted their ways. To keep the law is to do 
God’s will. Therefore the Jews go against his 
will when they want to kill the one whose 
teaching comes from God. Possibly there is 
also the reflection of a later polemic against 
Jews who are proud of their law but circumcise 
on a sabbath (v. 22). v. 20, the crowd is divided 
concerning Jesus (v. 12), and therefore, unlike 
the authorities, does not make plans to kill him. 
But they think he is possessed, an assertion we 
find in Mk 3:20-2, and which Jesus will refute in 
Jn 8:48-52; 10:20-1. vv. 21-3, Jesus defends his 
healing of the lame man on a sabbath (5:1-9) by 
citing the circumcision the Jews themselves 
practise on a sabbath (cf. the Mishnah, Ned. 3:11; 
Sabb. 18:3; 19:2). He uses a rabbinic argument, 
qal wahômer, which proceeds from a lesser case 
(circumcision of a man’s foreskin) to a greater 
one (the healing of a man’s whole body). A 
similar argument is found in b. Yoma 85b and t. 
Sabb. 15:16. The remark concerning the patri- 
archs can reflect a later Christian polemic against 
Jews who attributed circumcision to Moses’ law, 
whereas it originated in the time of Abraham 
(Gen 17:10; 21:4; see also Paul’s argumentation in 
Gal 3 and Rom 4). v. 24, if the aorist krinate is the 
original reading, one ought to translate, ‘Cease 
judging by appearances’. In 8:16 Jesus will speak 
of his own judgement as a valid one, because it is 
entirely dependent on his Father’s judgement. 


(7:25-36) The discussion turns towards the 
question of Jesus’ origin. vv. 25-7, the people of 
Jerusalem (Hierosolymeitai) are in the NT named 
only here and in Mk 1:5. In contrast to the people 
who have come to Jerusalem for the festival 
they are informed about the authorities’ plans 
to kill Jesus (5:18; 7:19). As they let Jesus speak 
openly they seem to accept him as the Messiah. 
Ironically the evangelist notices that the people 
of Jerusalem both know and do not know 
where Jesus comes from. Their expectation of a 
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hidden Messiah corresponds to elements of 
Jewish literature, as attested by Justin (Dial. 8:4; 
uoz; cf. 1 Enoch, 48:6; 4 Ezra 13:52). vv. 28-9, 
Jesus’ answer is introduced by a solemn ‘cried 
out’ (ekraxen; a verb used for Jesus in 7:37 and 
12:44, and for the Baptist in 1:15). The audience 
knows only Jesus’ human origin and not that he 
comes from God, who alone is true (cf. 17:3; 1 Jn 
5:20). In 5:46 Jesus said that if they really be- 
lieved in Moses they would also believe in him. 
Now he is contrasting his own knowledge of 
God and of his origin in God with their lack of 
knowledge. vv. 30-2, those who try to arrest 
him are probably inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
They do not succeed because the ‘hour’ has 
not yet come, just as the official actions from 
the authorities in vv. 32 and 45 are without 
result. But some of those who came up to 
Jerusalem have a more positive attitude towards 
the signs of Jesus. Here the evangelist reflects 
the Christian conception that by his miracles 
Jesus proved himself to be the Messiah, which 
corresponds to Jewish expectations according 
to Josephus (Ant. 18.85 ff; 20.168 ff.). The favo- 
urable attitude of the crowd provokes the Phar- 
isees and the chief priests to send the police 
which are at the disposal of the official council 
(cf. 18:3). v. 33, for the first time Jesus describes 
his death as a departure in order to go to God 
(cf. 8:14, 21-2; 13:3, 33, 363 14:4-5, 28; 16:5, 10, 17). 
The theme of the ‘little while’ before the death 
will reappear in 12:35 and 13:33. In 14:19 and 
16:16—20 it is transformed into the ‘little while’ 
the disciples will not see Jesus and then see him 
again. All these passages express Jesus’ sover- 
eign power over human time, which is short in 
comparison with the time before his incarna- 
tion and after his return to his Father. v. 34, 
hitherto the Jews have sought Jesus in a negative 
way, in order to arrest him (7:11, 19-20, 25, 30). 
Now seeking has a positive quality but is frus- 
trating when one cannot find Jesus (cf. Gos. 
Thom. 38). Perhaps the evangelist alludes in an 
ironic way to the synoptic saying, ‘search, and 
you will find’ (Mt 7:7; Lk 11:9). The Jews will not 
find Jesus if they refuse to recognize his divine 
origin. In a similar way Wisdom says: ‘They will 
seek me diligently, but will not find me’ (Prov 
1:28). There is no need to understand hopou 
eimi egd (‘where I am’) in connection with the 
formula ego eimi we have encountered before. 
The present tense stands probably for a future, 
‘where I shall be’ (after my departure). vv. 35-6, 
the Dispersion among the Greeks may desig- 
nate the area of the Decapolis. The evangelist is 
interested in those outside Judaism who believe 
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in Jesus (e.g. the Greeks in 12:20-2; other people 
in 10:16; 11:52; 17:20-4). The Jews’ naive inter- 
pretation of the words of Jesus contains an 
ounce of truth: they prophesy that the teaching 
of Jesus will be spread among the Greeks. 


(7:37-52) Jesus is both the Messiah and the 
prophet. Even if this part of the discussion takes 
place on a day other than that of vv. 14-36 
we meet the same three aspects: Jesus’ teaching 
(vv. 37-9), the people wondering about who 
Jesus is (vv. 40-4), and the authorities’ project 
to arrest Jesus (vv. 45-52). v. 37, NRSV, JB, and 
TOB link ‘and let drink’ (kai pineto) in v. 37b with 
‘who believes’ in v. 38; others, such as many 
Greek Fathers and P°, prefer to relate it to 
v. 37a: ‘come to me and drink’. In the first inter- 
pretation one can connect ‘out of the heart’ 
(lit. belly) in v. 38 with Jesus or the believer, in 
the second it is more natural to connect it with 
the believer. Because of v. 39 and the witness of 
Pô‘ we prefer this second reading. The last day is 
either the seventh or the eighth. On the seventh 
day there was a procession with water from 
Siloam to the temple, and a ceremony of light 
in the women’s court (cf. Sukk. 3—5). These cere- 
monies were missing on the eighth day, but 
people could still mentally associate them with 
Jesus’ teaching (see vv. 37—9; 8:12), just as in chs. 
4 and 6 one can see the connection with Isa 55:1, 
‘Everyone who thirsts, come to the waters’. Dur- 
ing the water ceremony people sang, ‘With joy 
you will draw water from the wells of salvation’ 
(Isa 12:3; b. Sukk. 48b). The water was not drunk 
but was taken up to the temple. The combin- 
ation of these two passages of Isaiah shows 
that the believer can now drink the water of 
salvation from Jesus. vv. 38-9 Bultmann (1971), 
Brown (1966), and Schnackenburg (1977-9: ii) 
think that the waters flow from Jesus; NRSV, 
Barrett (1978), and Lindars (1972), from the be- 
liever. The comment on the Spirit in v. 39 
favours the second interpretation. The believer 
who receives the living water from Jesus has it 
in his heart (lit. his belly) through the influence 
of the Spirit. The water becomes in the believer 
‘a spring of water gushing up to eternal life’ 
(4:14). Those who favour a Christological inter- 
pretation often establish a link with 19:34, but 
there blood and water come from Jesus’ side 
(pleura) and not from his belly (Roilia). These 
exegetes are obliged to consider v. 39 on the 
Spirit as secondary. It is difficult to know which 
passages of Scripture the evangelist is alluding 
to in v. 38, perhaps such texts as Prov 18:4; Isa 
58:11; Sir 24:30-4. In a Jewish environment it is 


usual to compare the Spirit with water (e.g. 1QS 
4:18-21). In the later Midrash, Gen. Rab. 70:8, the 
water at the festival of Booths symbolizes the 
Spirit. In the early Christian tradition the Spirit 
is linked with the water of baptism (Jn 1:35; 3:5). 
Paul makes explicit the connection between 
drinking water and being baptized in water 
(1 Cor 12:13). There may therefore be an implicit 
allusion to Christian baptism even in Jn 7:39. In 
the Fourth Gospel the Spirit is given after 
Jesus’ death and resurrection (cf. 14:16, 26; 15:26; 
20:22). vv. 40-4, the discussion on Jesus’ messi- 
anic origin, which began in vv. 25-31, is now 
continued. Some people think that Jesus is the 
prophet like Moses (Deut 18:15; cf. Jn 4:19-29; 
6:14). The evangelist wants to show that he is 
both the prophet and the Messiah. He also 
implicitly accepts that Jesus comes both from 
Galilee (cf. Isa 9) and from Bethlehem (v. 42). He 
seems to be informed about Jesus’ birth at 
Bethlehem but wants to underline that his divine 
origin is much more important (cf. vv. 25-31 
and 8:14-19). Those who want to arrest him 
could be the men whom the Pharisees and 
the chief priests had sent out in v. 32 (cf. also 
wv. 45-9). Vv. 45-52, there is some irony in the 
statement that the temple police could not 
arrest Jesus, because they were impressed by 
his teaching. The Pharisees therefore stress that 
the authorities, in contrast to the vulgar crowd, 
do not believe in Jesus. Nicodemus is a Pharisee 
who probably belongs to the synedrion (cf. JN 3:1). 
His prudent advice, which may be based on 
Lev 19:15 and Deut 1:16-17 is rejected by his 
colleagues, because Jesus comes from Galilee, 
contrary to messianic prophecies (see JN 7:40—4). 
Despite the fact that the prophet Jonah came 
from Galilee, the Jews can assert v. 52, that the 
Scripture nowhere affirms that a prophet will 
arise from Galilee. Moreover Galileans are often 
considered as unclean by the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem because they live in close proximity 
to pagans. 


(7:53-8:11) see JN APP. 


(8:12-20) In 7:25-52 the Jews discussed the 
qualifications of the Messiah and the prophet, 
whereas Jesus underlined his own divine 
origin. Here Jesus speaks of his Father’s testi- 
mony, a subject he has already treated in 5:31-8. 
In 8:21-30 he will allude to his going back to his 
Father, and in 8:31-59 he will invite the audience 
to become his disciples. v. 12, this solemn decla- 
ration is similar to Wisdom’s disclosure (e.g. 
Prov 8-9). In Wis 7:26 wisdom is described as 
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a reflection of God's eternal light. Light in the 
Jewish tradition is often an image of salvation 
(e.g. Isa 9:2; 42:6; 60:19). The people have to 
choose between two ways, between light and 
darkness (e.g. Jer 21:8; Deut 30:15; 1QS 3:3). In the 
Synoptics Jesus fulfils the prophecies concern- 
ing the future light (e.g. Mt 4:16; Lk 1:78-9; 2:32), 
and his disciples are in their turn ‘the light of the 
world’ (Mt 5:14). Even if we have there a similar 
formulation to v. 12, Jesus’ self-revelation is of a 
higher order: in him the world meets the foun- 
tainhead of light (cf. Jn 1:5, 9; 9:5; 11:9-10). There 
is also an implicit allusion to the festival of 
Booths with its ceremony of light in the 
women’s court (see above). Jesus fulfils the dee- 
per meaning of the feast. vv. 13-15, contrary to 
the Pharisees’ objections against his own wit- 
ness (cf. 5:31), Jesus argues first that they judge 
by human standards, knowing neither where he 
comes from nor where he is going. vv. 16-18, 
the reading aléthiné (‘right’) attested in v. 16 by 
among others P”, B, D, and W is probably 
original, since it is different from the nearby 
occurrences of aléthés (‘valid’, NRSV) in vv. 13-14, 
17. Jesus’ second argument is that he is not alone 
when he judges or gives his testimony. So there 
are two witnesses, as the Jewish law prescribes 
(cf. Num 35:30; Deut 17:6; 19:15). But in fact it is 
through Jesus that the audience is given infor- 
mation on the Fathers testimony. Just as in 
5:31-47, the arguments are circular: only those 
who accept Jesus’ divine origin can understand 
both his and his Father’s witness, and con- 
versely those who accept the witness of each 
can see in Jesus the Son whom the Father has 
sent. It is possible that the sentence, ‘I judge no 
one’ (cf. 3:17) encouraged an editor to insert the 
pericope on the adulteress in this Johannine 
context. vv. 19-20, the audience has hitherto 
not really understood the relation between 
Jesus and his Father. The reason is that they 
know neither Jesus nor his Father. This time 
the discussion is near the treasury of the temple 
(the Greek preposition en is scarcely used here 
in the sense of ‘inside’). The treasury is probably 
the room for the people’s gifts, near the 
women’s court (cf. Mk 12:41). 


(8:21-30) Jesus’ return to his Father is unique. 
v. 21, the discussion continues with a vague 
‘again he said to them’, as before, in v. 12. A 
new aspect in comparison with 7:32-6 is that 
the audience will die in their sins, because they 
do not believe (cf. v. 24). v. 22, according to vv. 
30-1 many of the Jews believed in Jesus. But 
others do not understand what Jesus is saying 
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about his return to the Father. In 7:35 they 
thought he would go to the Greeks, now that 
he intends to commit suicide. But Jesus will 
freely give up his life without committing sui- 
cide (10:11, 17-18). v. 23, in Jewish apocalyptic 
literature there is a contrast between this world 
and that to come. In the Fourth Gospel God 
and the world from above replace the world 
to come. The Johannine dualism between two 
worlds is different from later Gnostic systems 
because it is moral (Jesus’ message from above 
is rejected) and not cosmic (even this world was 
created by God). v. 24, the eg6 eimi has no com- 
plement (see JN 6:16—21). It is possible that this ‘I 
am he’, spoken as it is during the festival of 
Booths, is also an allusion to YHWH (cf. Sukk. 
4:5). V. 25, the words tén archén can mean ‘at all’ 
(NRSV) and be an expression of exasperation. 
But since arché is important in the theology of 
the Fourth Gospel (1:1-2; 2:11; 6:64; 8:44; 15:27; 
16:4) the literal translation ‘at the beginning, 
which is what I tell you’ might be better, with 
the force, ‘I am the One at the beginning, which 
is what I keep telling you’ (see Miller 1980). vv. 
26-9, the judgement of condemnation supple- 
ments the promise of salvation in 3:17 and 12:32, 
34. It will be more explicit with the sending of 
the Helper in 16:8. Jesus once again underlines 
his close link with the Father: he says what he 
has heard from him, he is not left alone, and he 
does what pleases the Father (see 5:19-47). But 
the ego eimi in v. 28 concerning the uplifted Son 
of Man, which extends the thought of v. 24, 
adds a new dimension to the question of Jesus’ 
identity. Only believers will be able to recognize 
the divine ‘I am’ revelation on the cross. v. 30, 
the Jews who believe in Jesus still need further 
teaching, as is shown by vv. 31-59. 


(8:31-59) The question of truth in vv. 32, 40, 
44-6 gives rise to a discussion about Jesus and 
Abraham. vv. 31-2, in 5:31 Jesus criticized the 
audience for not having God’s word abiding in 
them. Now he admonishes the Jews who believe 
in him to abide in his word (cf. also v. 51), if they 
want to be truly his disciples. This anticipates 
the teaching Jesus will give his disciples after 
his last supper (chs. 15-17). There are different 
ways to believe in Jesus, the superficial way as in 
2:23-5 and 6:14-15, 26, and the deeper way of 
real discipleship that is described here and in 
13:35; 15:8-9. The truth that makes the disciples 
free is not obtained by their own investigations 
but is revealed from above. v. 33, the Jews often 
boasted of being the descendants of Abraham, 
which Paul criticizes by showing that the 
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pagans are also included in Abraham’s faith 
(cf. Galatians and Romans). But already the 
Baptist (Mt 3:9; Lk 3:8) had attacked the Jews’ 
superficial attitude when he noted that God can 
raise up new children to Abraham (cf. also Jesus’ 
critique in Mt 8:11-12; Lk 13:28-9). The Jews have 
often been politically dependent on foreigners 
but they have kept their own religion. vv. 34-8, 
the Jews cannot be free if they sin by wanting to 
kill Jesus, who declares what he has seen in the 
Father’s presence. There is a sharp contrast 
between the disciples who share all the rights 
of the Son, and the slaves of sin who have no 
rights. In a similar way Paul opposes the son of 
the free woman, Sarah, and the son of the slave 
woman, Hagar (Gal 4:21-31; cf. also Heb 3:5—6). 
In v. 38 NRSV understands poieite as an impera- 
tive: ‘you should do what you have heard from 
the Father’. Because their father in v. 44 is iden- 
tified with the devil, it is probably better to take 
poieite as a present indicative and translate: ‘you 
do what you have heard from your father’. vv. 
39-40, since the explicit identification of their 
father with the devil has not yet been made, the 
Jews continue to consider Abraham as their 
father. This causes Jesus to reply that they 
should then do the good deeds that were con- 
nected with his faith (cf. Jas 2:22). Abraham 
believed in God and relied on God’s truth, 
which is contrary to their intention to kill the 
one who tells them the truth from God. In my 
opinion both este (you are) and epoieite (‘you 
would do’) in v. 39 are original. Different MSS 
have tried to improve the poor Greek of this 
sentence. vv. 41-5, Jesus still does not explicitly 
say who their father is. The Jews insist on their 
legitimate claims to be the children of God, 
probably in contrast to all Gentiles (cf. 1 Thess 
43, 5). There might be an implicit accusation 
that in this respect they are different from Jesus 
whose father is unknown (cf. the accusations of 
Celsus in Origen, Contra Celsum, 1:28, and later 
Jewish literature). But this point remains uncer- 
tain. If God were their Father they would accept 
Jesus who comes from him (cf. 5:43). Jesus now 
gives the explicit reason for their resistance: 
their father is the devil (cf. 1 Jn 3:8), who is the 
father of lies and a murderer from the begin- 
ning. Probably the evangelist alludes to Cain 
who was from the evil one and killed his 
brother (1 Jn 3:11-12). The strong contrast be- 
tween truth and falsehood resembles the one 
we find in the Dead Sea scrolls between the 
spirit of truth and the spirit of deceit (e.g. 1QS 
3:18ff.; cf. also the Man of Lies in 1QpHab 2:2; 
5:11). vv. 46—47, since Jesus does not sin when he 


speaks the truth about God, those who do not 
believe in him cannot have God as their Father. 
vv. 48-51, the Samaritans were considered by 
the Jews to be an unclean people (cf. Jn 4:9). 
They could be considered as ‘illegitimate children’ 
(8:41), but also as possessed by a demon. The 
evangelist, unlike the Synoptics, does not expli- 
citly present Jesus as an exorcist, but it is pos- 
sible that he is here alluding to the scribes’ 
accusations that Jesus drives out demons with 
the help of Beelzebul (Mk 3:22-30 par.). Jesus 
refutes the Jews by stressing his own interest in 
God's glory (cf. 5:44) and appeals to God’s 
judgement. vv. 52-3, just as in the discourse on 
the bread of life, Jesus promises eternal life to 
his disciples. Without knowing it the Jews 
indirectly speak the truth: Jesus is greater than 
Abraham who died, just as he is greater than 
Jacob (4:12). vv. 54-6, Jesus once again affirms 
that his glory comes from his Father and that he 
keeps his Father's word. The Jews’ question in 
v. 53 allows him to affirm that in fact he is greater 
than Abraham, since the latter rejoiced that he 
could see Jesus’ day. Perhaps the evangelist is 
thinking of Gen 17:17 when Abraham laughed 
at the promise of a child. The comparison with 
Gal 3:16 shows that in Isaac Abraham could 
greet his descendant, the Christ. There are 
also texts that underline Abraham’s prophetic 
knowledge of the future (cf. Heb 11:13 and the 
Jewish texts quoted in Str-B ii. 525-6). vv. 57-9, 
the evangelist is interested in chronology, but 
‘fifty years’ is a conventional indication. Some 
MSS have transformed it into forty years in 
order to fit Lk 3:23. Since Abraham is the most 
important figure for the Jews, they now ask how 
Jesus can have met him. Jesus answers with an 
ego eimi formula different from that in vv. 24 
and 28, because it is part of a normal sentence. 
He contrasts Abraham's birth with his own 
sovereign being that transcends time. One 
might compare Ps 90:2, ‘Before the mountains 
were brought forth... you are God.’ Jesus has 
been able to see Abraham because he was 
before him. This assertion is considered as a 
blasphemy and therefore the Jews want to 
stone him (Lev 24:16). Jesus escapes from them 
in the same way as before (7:30, 32, 45). 


(9:1-41) Jesus Restores Sight to the Blind Man 
As in ch. 5, a miracle takes place in a pool on a 
sabbath day, and provokes violent debates. But 
whereas in ch. 5 Jesus was directly the revealer, 
the progressive insight of the blind man is in the 
centre of the controversies in ch. 9. The motif of 
his blindness from birth is enriched by the 


themes of night and sinfulness. In contrast to 
that, Jesus is the light of the world. His divine 
work among humankind is symbolized by the 
mud he makes with his saliva (cf. Gen 2:7). 
The blind man must wash his eyes in the pool 
of Siloam. At the festival of Booths the water 
of salvation was fetched from Siloam (see JN 
7:37-9). The evangelist underlines that Siloam 
means ‘Sent’ (v. 6), so that Jesus who has been 
sent by his Father (v. 4) is also present in this 
water. There may be a hint at the importance 
of water in Christian baptism. The blind man 
comes to a complete faith in Jesus. In contrast 
to him some of the Pharisees remain in their 
sin. Certain aspects of the story recall synoptic 
miracles on blind people (Mk 8:22-6; 10:46-52 
par.; Mt 9:27-31; 12:22-3 par.), but on the whole 
the evangelist seems to rely on his own 
information. 

The scene is well organized: a discussion 
between Jesus and his disciples (vv. 1-5) intro- 
duces the proper miracle (vv. 6-7). The man 
blind from birth is interrogated on different 
occasions, first by his neighbours and those 
who have met him (vv. 8-12), then by the Phar- 
isees (vv. 13-17), and after the enquiry from his 
parents (vv. 18-23), a second time by the Jewish 
authorities (vv. 24-34). After all these interroga- 
tions he finally meets Jesus himself who is 
revealed to him as the object of faith, and who 
criticizes the Pharisees (vv. 35-41). 


(9:1-5) From the information in v. 8 one 
can guess that the blind man was sitting as a 
beggar at the entrance to the temple. The dis- 
cussion between Jesus and the disciples gives 
the meaning of the miracle story in advance; 
it replaces the synoptic description of how 
blind people ask to be cured (Mk 10:47-8 par.; 
Mt 9:27-8). Jesus’ answer to the problem of 
suffering is similar to that in Lk 13:2, but differ- 
ent from Jn 5:14. Jesus does not accept rabbinic 
discussions concerning who has sinned (see the 
examples in Str-B ii. 527-9), but stresses God’s 
ability to transform difficult situations. Jesus has 
to do the work of his Father before he himself 
will be condemned to death. The NRSV is 
probably right when it chooses as original the 
apparently contradictory ‘we’ and ‘me’ in v. 4. 
vv. 6-7, in the first two miracles Jesus’ mother 
and the royal official took the initiative (2:3; 
4:47). At the pool of Beth-zatha and here it is 
Jesus who initiates the miracle. In 5:6 Jesus 
asked, ‘Do you want to be made well?’ Here 
he simply accomplishes the miracle as part of 
God’s plan. 
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(9:6-12) The evangelist combines two kinds of 
synoptic miracles, those by contact (the mud on 
the eyes in v. 6), and those by distance (the 
healing at the pool in v. 7). In Mk 7:33 and 8:23 
Jesus heals with the help of saliva, which at that 
time was considered as a remedy (cf. Tacitus, 
Hist. 4.81 and Suetonius, Vesp. 7). But in John 
Jesus makes mud with the dust of the earth, 
which might symbolize his creative power (cf. 
Gen 2:6-7.; Job 10:9; Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 5.15.2). 
The blind man seems to represent the Chris- 
tians who by their baptism (cf. 3:5) are able to 
‘see’ the one who has been sent by the Father. 
vv. 8-12, just as in the miracle at Beth-zatha, and 
in contrast to the two first miracles in Galilee, 
there are at first negative reactions to Jesus’ 
action. But in the end the healed one will 
come to an explicit faith. In contrast to all 
those who hesitate concerning his identity, the 
once-blind man confesses what Jesus has done 
for him. He does not mention that the mud was 
made with the help of saliva. He only knows 
that the healer is called Jesus, but does not know 
where he is. This prepares the reader for his 
arrival in v. 35. In v. 11 the Greek word aneblepsa, 
which properly means ‘I saw again’, is used of 
the one who was born blind (cf. Dittenberg., SIG 
1173. 15—18). 


(9:13-17) By the information in 1:24; 3: and 
especially in chs. 7-8 the reader is accustomed 
to consider the Pharisees as Jewish authorities 
who sometimes are also simply called ‘the Jews’ 
(see 9:18, 22). The evangelist seems to describe 
the judicial capacity of the Pharisees in the light 
of their importance in the bêt din after 70 ce. 
Their power in the Sanhedrin before 70 was 
rather limited. The healing and the making of 
mud by Jesus could be interpreted as works that 
were forbidden on a sabbath (cf. Sabb. 7:2). The 
Pharisees who doubt Jesus’ origin from God go 
against what Nicodemus formerly had admitted 
(3:2). The healed man considers Jesus as a 
prophet, just as some in the audience will do 
in v. 31. But both in the OT and the NT a sinner 
can also perform miracles which lead people 
astray. 


(9:18-23) The parents of the man witness that 
their son was born blind, but prefer to let him 
speak of the miracle on his own behalf. They 
represent the Christians who after 70 c hesitate 
to confess Jesus as the Messiah, because they 
might be put out of the synagogue. Later Jewish 
documents distinguish between three forms of 
exclusion, two temporary ones, for a week or 
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for at least thirty days, and a more decisive one, 
the ‘ban’ (hérem). It is possible that such a defini- 
tive exclusion was first introduced about 80-90 
with the birkat hamminim, a prayer of ‘benedic- 
tion’ (= ‘malediction’) against pagans, perhaps 
even against Christians. The aposynagogos in 9:22; 
12:42; 16:2 might refer to this severe exclusion 
from the Jewish community (cf. Forkman 1972: 
87-114), even if some scholars today contest this 
interpretation. 


(9:24-34) ‘Give glory to God’ in v. 24 means 
simply to speak the truth (cf. Josh 7:19; Sanh. 
6:2). The authorities now accuse Jesus of being a 
sinner, just as some of the Pharisees had already 
done in 9:16. The once-blind man, on the con- 
trary, is of the same opinion as the other Phar- 
isees in v. 16. He implicitly opposes Jesus’ 
authority to that of the law (cf. 5:17). Ironically 
he remarks in v. 27 that they perhaps want to be 
Jesus’ disciples. They naturally reaffirm their 
own fidelity to Moses (cf. Mt 23:2: ‘the Pharisees 
sit on Moses’ seat’). They claim that Moses has 
spoken to God, whereas Jesus’ origin is obscure 
to them, despite all that has been said in chs. 7-8. 
The evangelist reflects here the conflict which 
took place in his time between disciples of Jesus 
and those of Moses (cf. 5:45-7). The man be- 
comes more adamant and explicitly states that 
Jesus comes from God (vv. 30-3; cf. 3:2), reaf- 
firming what Jesus himself had maintained after 
the miracle at Beth-zatha (5:19-24). The audi- 
ence refuses to be taught by a man born in sin, 
but Jesus has already denied this interpretation 
in vv. 2-3 and he will affirm in v. 41 that on the 
contrary it is the unbelieving audience which is 
sinning. 


(9:35-41) During the whole controversy Jesus 
was absent, but his miracle was the main subject 
of discussion. The healed man has progressively 
become more confident about Jesus’ origin from 
God. He is now prepared to confess his faith 
in him who reveals himself as Son of Man. 
A few MSS such as P” and Sinaiticus omit 
the whole of v. 38 and the beginning of v. 39. 
Contrary to Brown’s hypothesis on a liturgical 
addition (Brown 1966) the text is original since 
it is well attested in different textual traditions. 
Jesus’ revelation to the blind man is similar to 
his self-disclosure as Messiah to the Samaritan 
woman (4:26). The healing of the blind man 
concludes with an emphasis on the sign of 
faith. Jesus speaks of the actual judgement 
which will also be the Son of Man’s final judge- 
ment (cf. 3:17-21 and 5:27—30). He alludes to Isa 


6:9-10, a text that the Synoptics apply to the 
reception of God’s rule (Mk 4:12 par.). In the 
early Christian communities this text was also 
used against Jews who did not believe in Jesus 
(cf. Acts 28:25—8 and Jn 12:39—40). Jesus employs 
the word ‘blind’ in two ways: inability to see, 
and unwillingness to understand. The Pharisees 
who do not want to understand are immersed 
in a deeper moral and spiritual blindness than 
those who are physically blind from birth. 


(10:1-21) Jesus is the Door and the Good 
Shepherd The shepherd’s care for his sheep is 
a frequent theme in the synoptic tradition: Jesus 
has compassion for the crowds who are like 
sheep without a shepherd (Mk 6:34; Mt 9:36), 
or are sent into the midst of wolves (Mt 10:16; Lk 
10:3). There may be ravenous wolves who come 
in sheep’s clothing (Mt 7:15). In the parable of 
the lost sheep according to Mt 18:12-14 Jesus 
describes God’s care for all those who might 
get lost. In Lk 15:3-7 the same parable, directed 
against the Pharisees and the scribes, is applied 
to a sinner who repents from his sins. The little 
group of disciples is addressed by their master 
as a flock to whom the Father is giving the 
kingdom (Lk 12:32; cf. Mt 25:32—-4). Finally Jesus 
alludes to his death with the help of Zech 13:7: 
‘I will strike the shepherd and the sheep will be 
scattered’ (Mk 14:27; Mt 26:31), a situation which 
is also described in Jn 16:32. 

In these verses two main lines from the syn- 
optic tradition are developed: Jesus is identified 
with the shepherd as in Mk 14:27 par. He takes 
active care of his sheep as in Matthew and Luke. 
But the perspective is different: Jesus speaks of 
the shepherds who do not fulfil their vocation, 
and alludes to the OT expectation of God be- 
coming Israel’s true shepherd in the future (cf. 
Isa 40:11; Jer 31:10; Ezek 34:11-16). This prospect 
could also be applied to David who shepherded 
the people of Israel (2 Sam 7:7) and became the 
figure of the predicted Messiah (cf. Jer 23:4—-8; 
Ezek 34:23—4; 37:24). But in Jn 10 Jesus is less a 
messianic figure than one sent by the Father 
who loves him. In Jn 21:15-17 Jesus’ function as 
a shepherd will be transmitted to Peter if he 
loves his master (cf. Acts 20:28-30 on Paul). 

In Jn 10 the shepherd does not seek what was 
lost but keeps his sheep from all dangers. He is 
even willing to give his life for them, struck as the 
shepherd is in Zech 13:7. More clearly than in the 
Synoptics Jesus himself takes the initiative to give 
his life (cf. Isa 53:5-8 and 1 Pet 2:24-5). 

A special feature in John is that even the 
gate through which the sheep pass becomes 


important, giving rise to another parable on 
thieves and bandits. Contrary to Bultmann’s 
(1971) opinion, there is insufficient reason to 
think that this theme derives from Mandean 
literature. 


(10:1-3a) The solemn ‘very truly’ introduces a 
narrative which in v. 6 is called a ‘figure of 
speech’ (paroimia), and which corresponds to a 
synoptic parable, something always difficult to 
understand (Mk 4:11-13 par.; cf. Jn 16:25, 29). 
Both words translate the Hebrew maSal, with 
the difference that the Johannine paroimia pre- 
pares for Jesus’ self-revelation in 10:7-18. The 
first parable in vv. 1-34 contrasts the man who 
enters by the gate, and the thief or the bandit 
who climbs in by another way. The normal 
image in this type of parable would be the 
burglary of a house or a palace (cf. Lk 12:39), 
but the evangelist has obscured this by speak- 
ing from the beginning of a sheepfold and a 
shepherd. One can associate this in the Synop- 
tics with the narrow gate that leads to life (Mt 
7:13-14; Lk 13:24-5). The evangelist possibly 
thinks of a sheepfold close to a house and of 
the shepherd’s own sheep in contrast to others 
(vv. 3-4). 


(10:3b—6) The second parable is about a shep- 
herd who knows his own sheep by name and 
can therefore lead them out of the sheepfold, 
in contrast to the stranger whom they do not 
follow. Comparison should be made with Ezek 
34:11-16, where God in the future will be the 
shepherd of his people. Since in both parables 
the gate and the shepherd remain unidentified 
the audience (i.e. the Pharisees of 9:40 and 
others) at first does not understand. 


(10:7-10) The obscure figure of speech is partly 
explained by Jesus’ self-identification with the 
gate. But he avoids a total allegorization of the 
first parable by not elucidating who the gate- 
keeper, the thief, and the bandit are. Jesus is the 
gate in two ways: first, in vv. 7—8 he is the gate 
through which the shepherds have to go to 
reach the sheep. The thieves and the bandits 
(possibly identified with the Pharisees and all 
the false prophets who have preceded them), 
do not want this. Secondly, in vv. 9-10 he is 
the gate through which one can come in and go 
out to find pasture. Here it is not the shepherd 
who goes through the gate but the sheep. This is 
similar to the synoptic narrow gate which leads 
to life, and Jesus’ saying: ‘I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life. No one comes to the Father 
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except through me’ (Jn 14:6~7; cf. also Ps 118:20). 
In order to understand how the gate leads to 
pasture one has to consider the function of 
Jesus as shepherd. He guides his sheep to life 
just as he earlier promised living water and 
bread from heaven. In opposition to this the 
thief comes only to kill and destroy (v. 10). 


(10:11-18) vv. 11-13 form a short parable, in 
addition to what had been said in vv. 1-5. 
There the shepherd was opposed first to the 
thief and the bandit, then to the stranger. Now 
a second theme is developed: the hired hand 
runs away, wv. 12-13. New aspects are intro- 
duced: the wolf who attacks the sheep and 
scatters them takes over the negative function 
of the thief and the bandit. Jesus identifies him- 
self with the good shepherd, in contrast to all 
those who in Israel did not behave as such (cf. 
Ezek 34; Zech 11:4-9; CD 13:9-10). In a similar 
way, in 6:32-40 he was the true bread from 
heaven and in 15: will be the true vine. In 
contrast to the hired hand he is willing to give 
his life for his sheep, as there is a deep solidarity 
between him and them. This is expressed with 
the help of reciprocal knowledge, which had 
been foreshadowed in vv. 3—4 and will be de- 
scribed in 15:1711 as a reciprocal abiding in love. 
In 10:16 suddenly the perspective is widened 
with the reference to ‘other sheep’, probably 
an allusion to pagans (cf. 7:35; 11:52; 12:20-2). It 
is not clear whether the one flock will also be in 
one sheepfold. In wv. 15, 17, and 18 Jesus’ leader- 
ship is anchored in the plan and love of his 
Father. In v. 18 there is even an allusion to 
Jesus’ initiative in his future resurrection. 


(10:19-21) Just as the Pharisees had different 
opinions concerning the miracle in ch. 9, the 
Jews (who include the Pharisees of 9:40) are 
now divided into two groups. As in chs. 7-8 
some believe that Jesus has a demon, which in 
vv. 22-39 will lead to even sharper accusations. 
Those who defend Jesus do so by referring to his 
healings of the blind. 


(10:22-39) Jesus at the Festival of Dedication 
During the festival of Dedication (Gk. ta egkainia, 
Heb. hănukkâ) Jesus is surrounded by Jews who 
are not his sheep, and therefore cannot under- 
stand either his unity with the Father or his 
identity as Messiah and God’s Son. In contrast 
to those who hear Jesus’ voice they try to stone 
him for blasphemy. Jesus is strong by virtue 
of all his links with the Father and therefore 
nobody can snatch his sheep out of his hand. 
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He is simply doing his Father’s work, being the 
Messiah (vv. 22-30), and God’s Son (vv. 31-9). 


(10:22-30) Jesus is truly the Messiah. vv. 22-3, 
the Festival of Dedication took place three 
months after the Festival of Booths, with similar 
ceremonies (cf. 1 Macc 4:47-59; 2 Macc 10:6-8). 
Winter in the Near East is particularly the 
month of December. Jesus comes back to the 
temple which he left after the Jews had attempted 
to stone him in 8:59. According to Acts 3:11 and 
5:12 the portico of Solomon was a gathering 
place for the first Christians. Josephus records 
that it ran along the east side of the temple (Ant. 
15. 396—401; J. W. 5. 184-5). v. 24, since in 12:13 a 
verse from Ps 118 is quoted, and in 10:9-10 
another verse seems to be alluded to, ‘gathered 
around’ may be due to Ps 118:10-12 where the 
word occurs three times. In the discussion in 
chs. 7-8 the audience was divided concerning 
Jesus as Messiah, despite the demand from the 
brothers of Jesus that he should make himself 
more widely known (7:4: en parrhésiai einai). 
Therefore the audience in 10:25 wants him to 
tell them plainly (parrhésiai) if he is the Messiah. 
vv. 25-8, Jesus has already explicitly said to the 
Samaritan woman in 4:26 that he is the Messiah, 
and to the blind man in 9:35 that he is the Son of 
Man. His teaching has been so clear that Peter 
could confess him as ‘the Holy One of God’ 
(6:69). Moreover, during the festival of Booths 
some people were able to understand that he 
was the Messiah (chs. 7-8). But the audience in 
ch. 10 does not want to come to faith (cf. Lk 
22:67); it wishes only to accuse Jesus, because it 
has no positive relation to him. Some exegetes 
would like to connect vv. 27-30 about the sheep 
with v. 15a, but the evangelist may have con- 
sciously wanted to link together chs. 7-10 with 
the help of two themes: seeing (ch. 9) and listen- 
ing (ch. 10). For those who are able to under- 
stand, Jesus the good shepherd replaces both 
festivals. Those who refuse to understand are 
blind (ch. 9), and do not belong among his 
sheep (vv. 26-7). According to v. 28 Jesus gives 
his sheep eternal life (cf. v. 10), and he can 
protect them against those who want to snatch 
them away, such as the wolf in v. 12. vv. 29-30, 
according to the translation in NRSV the things 
the Father has given Jesus are greater than 
all; according to JB and TOB it is the Father 
who is greater than all. If in the original 
reading the definitive article had been the mas- 
culine hos there would probably not have 
been any problem. Therefore the neuter ho in 
our MSS is original and at the same time the 


masculine meizon is also original: ho patér mou ho 
dedoken moi panton meizon estin (cf. Birdsall 1960; 
Lindars 1972: 369-70; Schnackenburg 1977-9: 
ii. 385-6). The literal translation is ‘The Father 
is, as to what he has given me, greater than all’. 
‘What he has given’ is a typical Johannine 
expression (6:39; 17:2, 24), which underlines 
the Father's initiative. Jesus’ strength comes 
from his Father who is greater than all. There 
is a profound unity between both (cf. 5:19-20; 
716-18), which in 17:1 will also include 
believers. 


(10:31-9) The evangelist continues to stress 
that Jesus is God’s Son. vv. 31-3, first in v. 33 
the Jews indicate blasphemy as the reason why 
they want to stone Jesus (cf. Lev 24:16). As in 
8:59 it is an attempt to kill him without official 
trial. In the synoptic tradition Jesus is accused of 
blasphemy when he forgives sins (Mk 2:5-7 
par.), and when he speaks of the coming Son 
of Man seated at the right hand of the Power 
(Mk 14:62-4 par.). Probably all propositions that 
questioned God’s uniqueness were considered 
as blasphemy in Jesus’ time (cf. 5:18). Ironically 
the Jews speak the truth: for the evangelist Jesus 
is in a certain sense ‘God’. ‘Good’ is used in 2:10 
of the wine, and in 10:11, 14 in reference to the 
shepherd. The good shepherd is sent by the 
Father, and therefore his work exhibits the 
Fathers goodness (cf. v. 25). vv. 34-6, Jesus 
uses an argument a fortiori: if the Scripture refers 
to those who received the word of God as ‘gods’, 
the one whom God has sanctified cannot blas- 
pheme when he says that he is God’s Son. The 
argument holds only if you accept that the one 
sent by God is of a higher standing. Just as in 
7:19 and 8:17 Jesus speaks of ‘your’ law, as if he 
himself were not a Jew. The ‘law’ here is syn- 
onymous with Scripture (cf. 12:34; 15:25). Jesus 
quotes Ps 82(81):6a LXX. In the psalm the sub- 
ordination of the pagan gods to Israel’s God is 
described, but Jesus’ point is that ‘god’ can also 
be applied to those other than Israel’s God. In Ps 
82:6b ‘the sons of the Most High’ may have 
facilitated the transition from ‘gods’ to ‘God's 
son’. Perhaps the word ‘sanctified’ is used in v. 
36 to fit in with the festival of Dedication during 
which Num 7:1-89 was read (cf. Meg. 3:6). In Jn 
17:18-19 Jesus sanctifies himself for the disciples’ 
sake so that they may be sanctified in truth. vv. 
37-9, Jesus resumes the question of his works, 
first in a negative formulation (v. 37), then in a 
positive one (v. 38). The latter is surprising be- 
cause it invites the Jews to believe at least in 
Jesus’ works even if they do not believe in him. 


There may be a hint here of the evangelist’s 
fatigue in finding new arguments for his con- 
temporaries in favour of faith in Jesus. In fact, it 
is not easy to understand the deep unity be- 
tween Jesus and his Father (v. 30), or the mutual 
‘indwelling’ (cf. 14:10-11; 17:21). As in 7:30 
and 8:20, 59 Jesus is able to escape from their 
hands, but his inability to engage with the Jews 
will lead to the final plan to put him to death 
(11:53, 57). 


(10:40-21:25) Fourth Geographical Grouping 


(10:40-2) Back across the Jordan In compari- 
son with what happens in Jerusalem the events 
across the Jordan are positive. Even across the 
Sea of Galilee Jesus is not threatened with death. 
We have seen a positive attitude towards him 
both in Galilee and Samaria. After the dramatic 
episodes at the two festivals in Jerusalem Jesus 
must retire to the ‘friendly’ place where John 
first baptized. To Galilee, which he left after ch. 
6, he will return only after his resurrection (ch. 
21). By mentioning the place across the Jordan 
the evangelist can make a final comparison 
between Jesus and the Baptist. The latter has 
not done any miracles and therefore could not 
be the Messiah. The number of people who 
come to Jesus and believe in him in the place 
where he had called his first disciples verifies 
that the testimony of the Baptist was true. This 
is an invitation to the reader to believe in Jesus, 
the crucified and risen one. 


(11:1-54) Jesus Who Raises Lazarus Must 
Himself Die The raising of Lazarus is the sev- 
enth and most important sign, since it directly 
foreshadows Jesus’ own death and resurrection. 
Lazarus’ illness both does and does not lead to 
death. Therefore Jesus can successively say that 
his friend has fallen asleep and that he is dead 
(vv. 11, 14). The reason is that Jesus has his own 
view on what real life is about. The passage 
from death to life corresponds to the transition 
from unbelief to faith. This is clear when, des- 
pite her brother’s death, Martha confesses her 
faith in the Lord. Lazarus in his tomb embodies 
the power of death. When he comes out of the 
tomb and is unbound (vv. 43-4) he is an illus- 
tration of the capacity of faith. Jesus accom- 
plishes the work of light among humanity: 
those who walk with him do not stumble (cf. 
vv. 9-10) in the dark. 

But the death and raising of Lazarus also 
suggest before-hand what will happen to Jesus 
who goes to Judea in order to die and be raised 
from the dead (cf. vv. 7-16). People think that 
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Mary goes to the tomb to weep there, but she 
meets Jesus (vv. 31-2). She prefigures Mary of 
Magdala who weeps at the tomb where the 
risen Jesus is revealed to her (20:11-16). Like 
her sister Martha she knows that if Jesus who 
is the resurrection and life (v. 25) had been there, 
her brother would not have died (v. 32). Jesus 
weeps and is deeply moved by Lazarus’ death, 
which forecasts his own departure (vv. 35-8). 

But there are also contrasts between the 
deaths of Lazarus and Jesus: Lazarus has been 
dead for four days (v. 39) but Jesus will rise on 
the third day (cf. 2:19-22). The reader is invited 
to join those who believe that the risen Lord 
will give them eternal life. Through his death 
and resurrection he will gather into one all the 
dispersed children of God (v. 52). 

The scene is well composed: after a delay (vv. 
1-16) Jesus goes to Bethany and meets Martha 
(vv. 17-27), and Mary (vv. 28-32) separately. He 
then goes to the tomb (vv. 33-414), and raises his 
friend (vv. 41b—44). In vv. 45-54 the evangelist 
describes the consequences of Jesus’ ultimate 
sign. 


(111-16) Jesus delays his intervention in Beth- 
any because it is linked to his own death. In the 
Synoptics Jesus restores to life two persons who 
have just died, Jairus’ daughter and the son of a 
widow at Nain (Mk 5:21-43 par.; Lk 7:11-17). In 
John Lazarus dies while Jesus is absent, but has 
been buried for four days before Jesus arrives 
and raises him. The revival is therefore more 
dramatic. vv. 1-2, in Lk 16:19-31 another story is 
told about a poor man, Lazarus, who dies and is 
honoured in heaven in contrast to the rich man 
who before his death had no pity for him. In Lk 
10:38-42 Mary and Martha are also named in 
another context. John alone speaks of their 
brother Lazarus, and he identifies Mary with 
the anonymous woman, who according to Mk 
143-9 and Mt 26:6-13 anointed Jesus in the 
house of Simon the leper at Bethany (in Lk 
7:36-50 the woman is a sinner). vv. 3—6, because 
the sisters speak of ‘whom you love’ (hon phileis) 
some exegetes want to identify Lazarus with the 
beloved disciple, but for him the evangelist uses 
(with one exception) the verb agapad. Jesus 
knows that Lazarus will die but it will not be a 
definitive death. It will reveal God’s glory in his 
Son. The two days of delay are necessary to 
prepare the statement in v. 17 that Lazarus had 
been in the tomb four days. vv. 7-10, the deci- 
sion to go to Judea establishes a link between 
Lazarus’ death and Jesus’ imminent condemna- 
tion. In 9:4 Jesus declared explicitly that he was 
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the light of the world. Now he states it indirectly 
by calling the sun the light of the world. 
According to ancient physics the light was in 
the human eye (cf. Mt 6:22-3; Lk 11:34-5). There 
is therefore an interplay between the sun or 
Jesus and the human eye. One can compare 
Gos. Thom. 24: ‘There is light within a man of 
light.’ vv. 11-14, as in other languages, in Greek 
one can use the euphemism ‘to sleep’ for ‘to die’ 
(cf. Mt 27:52; 1 Thess 4:13-15; 1 Cor 15:18, 20). But 
the evangelist likes to play on words (see JN 3:4). 
This permits him to allude to the raising of the 
dead while using the word ‘awaken’. Jesus fi- 
nally tells them plainly that Lazarus is dead. 
vv. 15-16, the evangelist presupposes that Jesus’ 
presence would have prevented Lazarus from 
dying (cf. v. 21) and thus from being raised. 
Thomas (which in Aramaic means ‘twin’) plays 
an important role in the Fourth Gospel (cf. 14:5; 
20:24-9; 21:2) and in the Gospel and the Acts of 
Thomas. An old Syriac tradition which is 
scarcely reliable considered him as Jesus’ twin 
and identified him with Judas, a brother of Jesus 
according to Mk 3:8. On the spiritual level 
Thomas is right that the believer dies with 
Christ (e.g. Rom 6) but he has not yet under- 
stood what Jesus meant in vv. 9-11. Perhaps the 
evangelist is suggesting that for Thomas there is 
nothing beyond Jesus’ death (cf. 20:24-9). 


(11:17-27) In Bethany Jesus first meets Martha. 
v. 17, the four days Lazarus has been in the tomb 
prove according to Jewish conceptions that the 
soul has definitively left the body (cf. Str-B ii. 
544-5). In v. 38 it becomes clear that the tomb is 
a cavity, either in the soil or, more probably, in 
the rock, with a stone in front of it (cf. 20:1). 
vv. 18-19, the evangelist clearly distinguishes 
between two places, the Bethany across the 
Jordan, where the Baptist first baptized (1:28), 
and the Bethany near Jerusalem, generally iden- 
tified with today’s Eizariya. This second Bethany 
is named in the Synoptics in relation to Jesus’ 
entry into Jerusalem (Mk 11:1 par.) and the an- 
onymous woman in Simon’s house (Mk 14:3 
par.). In Lk 24:50 Bethany is also the place 
from which Jesus is carried up to heaven. Thirty 
days of mourning was usual for women. To 
console them was one of the important Jewish 
duties (cf. Str-B ii. 592-607). vv. 20-2, Mary 
stays at home, probably in order to take care 
of the guests. In v. 29 we learn that she did not 
know that Jesus had arrived. As in Lk 10:38-42 
Martha is the one who takes the initiative. She 
expresses her confidence in the power of Jesus. 
vv. 23-6, the dialogue between Jesus and Martha 


is built on a major misunderstanding: Martha 
thinks that Jesus is speaking about the resurrec- 
tion at the end of time, but Jesus asserts that he 
himself is the resurrection and life, so that soon 
Lazarus will be raised. Those who believe in 
Jesus will be able to overcome their own phys- 
ical death. v. 27, Martha expresses a complete 
faith in Jesus, the faith which the evangelist 
himself wants to promote (cf. 20:31). 


(11:28-32) In ch. 4 the meeting with the dis- 
ciples followed the dialogue with the Samaritan 
woman and prepared for the meeting with the 
Samaritans. In a similar manner the dialogue 
with Martha gives way to a short meeting with 
Mary, in order to introduce Jesus’ visit to the 
tomb (vv. 33-414). Martha calls Jesus ‘the 
Teacher’. In 1:38 the Greek didaskalos translates 
the Hebrew rabbi and in 20:16 the more solemn 
rabbouni. Jesus is also called ‘teacher’ in 3:2 and 
13:13-14, and ‘rabbi’ in 1:49; 4:31; 9:2. More often 
he is addressed as kyrios, ‘Lord’ (11:21, 32). Mary 
weeps—and suddenly sees Jesus, anticipating 
what Mary of Magdala will do at the Lord’s 
tomb. Like her sister, she affirms that Jesus 
could have healed her brother, but the dialogue 
does not continue. 


(11:33-41a) Jesus comes to the tomb. vv. 33-5, 
the transition from the scene with Mary to the 
next scene is smooth. The Jews who followed 
Mary come to Jesus and are weeping with her. 
The NRSV ‘was greatly disturbed’ translates the 
Greek enebrimésato, which implies anger. The 
hypotheses that have been produced about a 
possible Aramaic or Syriac background (cf. 
Black 1967: 240-3) do not sufficiently explain 
our actual text. Probably Jesus’ anger is not so 
much directed against the lack of faith of those 
who are weeping (so Bultmann 1971: 407) as 
against the power of death he is now con- 
fronted with (cf. 12:27; 13:21). Jesus’ own sorrow 
is real (cf. v. 35), but at the same time he envi- 
sions his fight against Satan, the ruler of this 
world (cf. 13:27, 30; 14:30). vv. 36-7, as with all 
that Jesus says and does, his weeping can be 
interpreted in opposite ways. The negative in- 
terpretation of Jesus’ tears leads us back to the 
polemical situation after the miracle with the 
blind man (chs. 9-10). vv. 38-414, the prepar- 
ation for the miracle underlines the contrast 
between the real death of Lazarus and the glory 
of God revealed to those who believe, but only 
the disciples have formerly heard about this 
(v. 4). Martha’s statement concerning the decay 
of her brother’s corpse can be interpreted as a 


friendly warning, because Jesus has not yet told 
her explicitly what he plans to do. 


(11:41b—44) In 2:7-8; 4:50, and 6:10 we have 
already encountered Jesus’ orders in prepar- 
ation for the miracle. Here he commands 
people to take away the stone, and Lazarus to 
come out. The loud voice reminds us of what 
was said in 5:28-9. Jesus looks upwards (cf. 17:1; 
Mk 6:41; Lk 18:13) in an attitude of prayer to his 
Father, in agreement with his practice in some 
miracles in the synoptic tradition (cf. Mk 6:41 
par.; Lk 3:21; 9;28). Still here as in Jn 9:31 the 
miracle is presented as God’s answer to Jesus’ 
prayer. In Mk 14:36 Jesus addresses God with 
*abba, an Aramaic expression that corresponds 
to the simple pater in Jn 11:41 (cf. Lk 11:2). In place 
of asking God’s help Jesus expresses his pro- 
found link with the Father (cf. 12:27—30; ch. 17), 
who glorifies his Son and is glorified by him. 
Just as the voice from heaven in 12:20 is for the 
people’s sake, so is the mention of his prayer. 
The strips of cloth in v. 44 may correspond to 
the othonia in 19:40 and 20:5-7, and the soudarion 
(head cloth) to the one mentioned in 20:7. The 
evangelist does not concern himself with how 
Lazarus can come out of his tomb before the 
strips of cloth were unwound. 


(1:45-54) The raising of Lazarus provokes 
opposing reactions. vv. 45-6, the faith of 
many Jews is counterbalanced by the unbelief 
of those who denounce Jesus to the Pharisees. 
vv. 47-8, John simplifies by associating the 
chief priests of the Sanhedrin with the Phar- 
isees alone. The main concern of the council is 
to avoid the destruction of the holy place 
(which at the time the evangelist wrote had 
already happened). In Mk 14:-2 the plot of 
the chief priests and the scribes to arrest Jesus 
precedes the anointing at Bethany and the eu- 
charistic meal, but the official hearing comes 
later (Mk 14:53-65 par.). John on the contrary 
places an official meeting of the council before 
the anointing at Bethany. Later there will be 
different hearings but no formal verdict. In this 
way Jesus is sentenced to death in his absence, 
whereas in the hearings he sovereignly answers 
the questions of his judges (cf. Jn 18:19-38). 
vv. 49-53, according to Josephus (Ant. 18.35, 
95) Caiaphas was chief priest from 18 to 36 cE, 
and naturally not only in the year Jesus was 
crucified. Ironically Caiaphas prophesies the 
truth, but the evangelist adds that Jesus will 
die not only for the Jewish nation but also for 
all the dispersed children of God (cf. 10:16). 
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There may be a conscious contrast between 
Jesus’ gathering of the children, and the coun- 
cil’s gathering in v. 47. Jesus’ death is implicitly 
a propitiating sacrifice (cf. 1:29; 19:14, 36), but 
the evangelist especially underlines his obedi- 
ence to the Father (cf. 10:17; 13:1-33; 19:30). V. 54, 
according to 7:51 the council’s death sentence is 
illegal (cf. 7:51). Just as Jesus in 10:40 retired 
across the Jordan, so he leaves Bethany for 
Ephraim, perhaps the modern Et-Taiyibeh, 
about 20 km. north of Jerusalem. Thus these 
two quiet places enclose the supreme sign of 
the raising of Lazarus. 


(11:55-12:36) Jesus is Anointed and Acclaimed 
before his Death It is not easy to know how 
the evangelist organizes the material between 
the raising of Lazarus and the last supper dis- 
courses. In 12:37-50 he seems to comment on 
the whole first part of his work. In 11:55-12:36 he 
relates what happened shortly before Jesus’ last 
supper. After the festival of Dedication in 10:22— 
44 we encounter in 11:55 and 12:1 the mention of 
Passover, which is resumed in 13:1. It will also be 
named in the interrogation before Pilate in 
18:28, 39; 19:14. VV. 11:55-12:36 seem to be a 
kind of summary of what happened when 
Jesus’ last Passover was near. 

Three different scenes prepare the reader for 
what soon will happen to Jesus: 


1. The anointing at Bethany in 11:55-12:11 shows 
that Jesus’ future burial will not be accidental 
but is already prepared for by Mary’s pious 
action. 

2. In connection with the anointing, the sol- 
emn acclamation near Jerusalem in 12:12-19 
points Jesus out as Israel’s king in a deeper 
way than the crowds can grasp. 

3. The discourse with the Greeks and the 
people in 12:20-36 gives a final meaning to 
Jesus’ imminent death. It shows how death 
leads to life (vv. 20-6), how Jesus goes 
through a kind of ‘Gethsemane’ (vv. 27-30), 
and how a struggle between light and dark- 
ness is now going on (vv. 31-6). 


In different ways these three scenes attempt to 
illuminate the two aspects of death and life that 
are revealed in Jesus’ last Passover. The meal in 
the presence of the raised Lazarus is the context 
for Jesus’ revelation of his approaching burial. 
The acclamation near Jerusalem allows a big 
crowd to meet the one who has raised Lazarus. 
The Greeks and the people witness Jesus’ dis- 
tress before his death but also his acceptance of 
the decisive hour. 
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In ch. 11 Lazarus was in a certain sense in the 
foreground, now on the contrary it is Jesus 
himself who occupies centrestage. He is 
anointed and acclaimed, and he takes the initia- 
tive to obtain and ride a young donkey. In 
contrast to Mary’s affectionate attitude we en- 
counter Judas’s mean remarks, which anticipate 
his future betrayal. The crowds who praise Jesus 
behave in a way quite different from the caustic 
Pharisees and the high priests who plan to put 
Lazarus to death. Many want to see Jesus, who 
informs them that a grain of wheat must die in 
order to bear fruit. 


(1:55-12:11) In Mk 14:3-9 and Mt 26:6-13 the 
anointing at Bethany comes after the acclam- 
ation in Jerusalem and is dated differently from 
John: two days before Passover, when the high 
priests and the scribes have already decided to 
kill Jesus. In Lk 7:36-50 a sinner in Galilee 
anoints Jesus, but there is no connection with 
Jesus’ burial. vv. 55-7, since Jesus had left Beth- 
any for Ephraim after the raising of Lazarus, 
these verses introduce a new scene at Bethany. 
As early as 2:13 and 6:4 we met the formula that 
the Passover of the Jews was near, so that Jesus’ 
official life in John comprises at least two or 
three years. According to some estimates about 
100,000 pilgrims came every year to Jerusalem. 
Josephus evidently exaggerates when he writes 
that in the 60s 2,700,200 people were sanctified 
by 256,500 sacrifices (J.W. 6. 422-5). The purifi- 
cations could start a week before Passover, and 
were accomplished according to Ex 19:10 and 
Num 9:6-12 (cf. also Pesah. 9:1 ff.). Contrary to 
7:1 the people are looking for Jesus in a positive 
way, but the authorities have already decided to 
kill him (vv. 53, 57). Still they will wait until 
Judas has betrayed him (13:18-30; 18:2-3). 12:1, 
the six days before Passover indicate that the 
anointing at Bethany is connected with Jesus’ 
last Passover, just as the death and raising of 
Lazarus is. 12:2-3, as in Lk 10:38-42 Martha 
serves Jesus, and Mary is sitting at the Lord’s 
feet, but now in order to anoint them and wipe 
them with her hair, just as the sinner in Lk 7:38 
(who moreover bathes them with her tears and 
kisses them). In Mk 14:3 and Mt 26:7 an an- 
onymous woman pours the ointment on Jesus’ 
head. In John the scene seems to have different 
functions: Mary’s action anticipates Nicodemus’ 
kingly burial of Jesus in 19:39. It introduces the 
acclamation of Jesus as anointed king of Israel 
(even if the anointing is done to the feet and not 
the head). Jesus himself interprets the anointing 
in v. 7 in connection with his future burial, but 


since the tomb is the place from which he will 
rise it is also a preparation for his glory. Mary 
who anoints and wipes Jesus’ feet anticipates 
also the scene where Jesus will wash and wipe 
his disciples’ feet. Judas has a similar negative 
function in both scenes (12:4-7; 13:2, 21-30). The 
fragrance of the perfume may symbolize the 
fame of Mary’s good action and correspond to 
Mk 14:9 and Mt 26:13, ‘what she has done will 
be told in remembrance of her’. The rare 
word pistikos found in both Mk 14:3 and Jn 12:3 
probably means ‘pure’. Only John indicates a 
measure of one litra, 327 grams, which is 
an enormous quantity, corresponding to the 
kingly amount of myrrh and aloes in 19:39. 
12:4—6, the MSS do not agree on whether Judas 
or his father Simon is called Iscariot (see JN 6:71). 
v. 5 probably depends on Mk 14:4-5, but there 
‘some’ criticize the waste of ointment (in Mt 
26:8 ‘the disciples’). Judas keeps the common 
purse as in 13:29, but moreover steals from it, 
an information we do not have in the Synop- 
tics. Perhaps the thief and bandit in the parable 
of the shepherd in 10:-5 has influenced the 
story here. 12:7-8, one can translate v. 7, aphes 
autén, hina eis ten hémeran tou entaphiasmou terései 
auto, as NRSV does (adding ‘she bought it’), but 
perhaps better ‘leave her alone, so that she 
might perform this for the day of my burial’. 
In Mk 14:8 it is clear that the woman has 
anointed Jesus beforehand because neither at 
his burial nor on the day of resurrection could 
the women do it. But since in Jn 19:38—40 Nico- 
demus comes with a mixture of myrrh and 
aloes, it is best to understand Mary’s anointing 
in John as a symbolic precedent that Nicodemus 
will complete later on. The whole of v. 8 is 
found in Mt 26:11, whereas Mk 14:7 adds ‘and 
you can show kindness to them whenever you 
wish’. Perhaps it is only a coincidence that Mat- 
thew and John omit the same words. 12:9—11, 
these rather ironical verses underline the link 
between the two scenes at Bethany, and be- 
tween what happened to Lazarus and will hap- 
pen to Jesus. To kill Lazarus, the living sign of 
Jesus’ future resurrection, is to extend the deci- 
sion taken in 11:47-53. Nothing is said about the 
authorities’ success in their new plans. 


(12:12-19) In all four gospels Jesus’ last days are 
introduced by the people’s acclamation. In the 
Synoptics the messianic homage is directly 
linked to the following temple cleansing, 
which shows Jesus’ zeal for God’s house (cf. 
Mark 11:1-19 par.). In Mark and Matthew more- 
over the Master curses a fig-tree, a symbolic 


action against those in Israel who are unfaithful. 
All this leads to the trial against him. Since John 
has put the symbolic cleansing of the temple at 
the beginning of Jesus’ official activity, the rais- 
ing of Lazarus becomes the chief reason for 
arresting Jesus. In the Synoptics there are two 
stages in the scene of acclamation: first Jesus 
sends out two disciples to bring a donkey or a 
colt to him, and then he rides on it and is 
acclaimed. In John we have first an acclamation 
outside Jerusalem, and then Jesus finds himself a 
young donkey to sit upon (vv. 12—15). v. 12, ‘The 
next day’ is counted from the time reference at 
12:1, Le. Sunday before Passover. Two groups are 
present, those who had come to the festival, and 
those who had witnessed the raising of Lazarus 
(cf. vv. 17-18). v. 13, the branches of palm trees 
are probably conceived as a liilab, used at the 
festivals of Booths and of Dedication. ‘Hosanna’ 
means ‘save’, a prayer used in Ps 118:25—6, par- 
ticularly at the festival of Booths. In Luke Jesus 
is acclaimed as ‘the king’, in John as ‘the King of 
Israel’ (cf. Jn 1:49). In contrast to Mk 11:10 and Mt 
21:9 neither David nor his son are mentioned. 
Thus John underlines Jesus’ royal function with- 
out linking it to David’s dynasty (cf. 18:33—-8). vv. 
14-15, due to different interpretations of the 
Hebrew and the Greek text of Zech 9:9, the 
young donkey (onarion) in v. 14 and the donkey's 
colt (polos onou) in v. 15 are in Mk 11:2 and Lk 
19:30 a colt (polos), in Mt 21:2, 7 both a donkey 
and a colt (onos and polos). The word ‘comes’ is 
used in both Ps 118:26 and Zech 9:9, and may 
explain the link between both quotations. v. 16, 
the disciples understand the events better after 
Jesus’ resurrection, as in 2:17, 22. vv. 17—19, these 
verses attempt to link the acclamation with the 
raising of Lazarus. In contrast to the positive 
attitude of the crowds, we have in v. 19 the 
Pharisees’ impotence. ‘The world’ (ho kosmos) 
corresponds to Hebrew kol ha‘6lam and means 
‘all people’. But perhaps there is also an allusion 
to the theological theme of Jesus’ coming to this 
world (1:9-10; 3:16-17). Ironically the Pharisees 
anticipate Jesus’ own prophecy that he will 
draw all people to himself (12:32). 


(12:20-36) Jesus Speaks about his Imminent 
Death Some Greeks ask to see Jesus through 
the mediation of the disciples (cf. 1:44-5). Jesus 
reveals the mystery of his imminent death to 
them and to the rest of the audience. The grain 
of wheat that dies in the earth symbolizes the 
rich future harvest. The voice from heaven is a 
sign addressed to the audience, so they will 
understand that the Son of Man who will be 
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lifted up is really the light present among them. 
vv. 20-6, these verses show how Jesus’ death 
will lead to life. The Greeks are either proselytes 
or God-fearers like Cornelius in Acts 10—11. 
Already in 7:35 the evangelist alluded to the 
mission among the Greeks. The intermediaries 
Philip and Andrew both have Greek names. The 
hour which formerly had not yet come (2:4 and 
7:6, 8; cf. 7:30; 8:20) is now at hand. It is not only 
the hour when Jesus will be arrested, but also 
the hour of his glorification (cf. 13:1-32). From 
now onwards the crucifixion will be seen in the 
light of Jesus’ future resurrection and glorifica- 
tion. Paul uses the simile of the grain to illus- 
trate humankind’s future resurrection (1 Cor 
15:37-58), whereas in John it has to do with the 
missionary harvest (cf. Mk 4:1-9). The Christian 
community will not ‘remain alone’ (lit. tr.) after 
Jesus’ death but will be united in the same faith. 
The logion on loving or hating one’s life is in 
the Synoptics expressed in at least three differ- 
ent ways: Mk 8:35 and Lk 9:24; Mt 10:39; Lk 
17:33. The Johannine formulation ‘love’ and 
‘hate’ may be more original than the synoptic 
‘save’ and ‘lose’, but the evangelist has probably 
added ‘in this world’ and ‘eternal life’. The other 
logion in v. 26 also has parallels, in the synoptic 
theme of ‘serving’ and ‘following’ (Mk 8:34 par. 
and 10:43-5 par.), but John stresses the import- 
ance of serving Jesus (and not only humankind) 
and of being honoured by the Father (cf. 14:23; 
16:27, where the believers are loved by the 
Father). vv. 27—30, these verses correspond in 
some respects to the synoptic scene at Gethse- 
mane (Mk 14:34-6 par.). The evangelist prob- 
ably knew Mark’s text: he alludes to a garden 
across the Kidron (18:1), he names the cup (18:11), 
and is inspired by Mark’s mention of the hour 
(Mk 14:35). v. 27, in John the Lord’s trouble 
before his imminent death has already been 
expressed in Jn 11:33, 38. But typically enough, 
the Johannine Jesus does not hesitate to accept 
the hour which is approaching. v. 28, the glori- 
fication of the Father’s name seems to allude to 
the first part of the Lord’s prayer (Mt 6:9; Lk 
11:2). The voice from heaven reminds us of the 
voice at Jesus’ baptism and transfiguration (Mk 
1:11 par.; 9:7 par.), but the message is typically 
Johannine: God is glorified by Jesus’ work on 
earth (cf. 17:4) and he will be glorified by Jesus’ 
acceptance of the hour (cf. 17:5). vv. 29-30, 
thunder in the OT is often a manifestation of 
God’s voice (e.g. in Ps 29:3; Job 37:4). The angel 
can remind us of Luke 22:43, but in John he 
appears for the benefit of the audience and not 
in order to comfort Jesus. The crowd needs 
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Jesus’ interpretation to understand what is 
going on. Thus Jesus’ private agony is trans- 
formed into a public confession of his obedi- 
ence to his Father’s will. vv. 31-6, the ruler of 
‘this world’, understood here in a negative way, 
will be judged by Jesus’ death (v. 31). vv. 32-3, 
Jesus is lifted up on the cross from which he 
exercises his Lordship by attracting all people, a 
thought already adumbrated in v. 19. This at- 
traction is dependent on the Father's will (cf. 
6:44). vv. 34-5, the audience ironically speaks 
the truth when it stresses the common expect- 
ation that the Messiah remains forever (e.g. T. 
Levi, 18:8; cf. de Jonge 1972-3). Jesus, the Son of 
Man, will indeed remain forever with the Father, 
but as light in the world his time is limited. v. 36, 
the audience has a unique opportunity to be- 
come children of light (cf. ‘children of God’ in 
1:12). Jesus’ sudden departure expresses symbol- 
ically that the period in which he instructed the 
people is now finished. It is also a transition to 
the next section, concerning unbelievers whose 
eyes are blinded. 


(12:37-50) Faith and Unbelief In 3:31-6 we 
saw a passage that could be understood as 
words of Jesus, or of the Baptist, or that could 
simply be the evangelist’s commentary on the 
foregoing discussion. In vv. 37-50 it is even 
clearer that the author speaks on his own behalf, 
quoting what Jesus had said, in order to conclude 
the first part of his gospel. We meet a faint echo 
from the Prologue: the light that has come to the 
world, the words that come from the Father, 
Jesus’ glory, the importance of faith. The text is 
divided into two parts: the people’s faith and 
unbelief, with a quotation from Isaiah as the 
starting-point (vv. 37—43; cf. Rom 10:16); different 
sayings of Jesus on faith and unbelief (vv. 44-50). 
Many commentators underline the repetitive 
character of these verses, and some attribute 
them to a less gifted redactor. As the audience 
is not named some have also proposed dis- 
placing the passage. But in my opinion all these 
theories neglect an important feature of Johan- 
nine technique, where repetition is used to stress 
the implied author's point of view. 


(12:37-43) The many signs do not lead to faith, 
contrary to the other mention of signs in 20:30-1. 
vv. 38-40, two quotations from Isaiah are 
combined: 53:1 and 6:0. The first is taken 
straight from the LXX, while the second one 
follows neither MT, nor the LXX, nor the Ara- 
maic targum. It does, however, coincide with 
the LXX in the three last words: ‘and I shall heal 


them’. John omits the reference to the hearing 
ears, and reverses the order, starting with ‘he has 
blinded their eyes’ before the hardened heart. 
He has different words from the LXX for ‘he has 
blinded’, ‘he has hardened’, ‘understand’, ‘turn’ 
and even ‘so that’. Moreover God is the subject 
(he has blinded’), whereas in the LXX it is the 
people. In Acts 28:26-8 the quotation of Isa 
6:9—10 is linked to the unbelief of the Jews and 
the acceptance of the Gentiles. vv. 41-3, it is 
possible that John, like Isaiah, alludes to a proc- 
lamation among Gentiles (cf. v. 20), with the 
regret that so many Jews (and probably even 
Christians) do not dare to confess Jesus because 
of both fear of the authorities (cf. a similar 
remark in 9:22), and vain human glory (cf. 
5:44). In v. 41 John has a wording that recalls 
the targum on Isa 6:1-5, where it is said that the 
prophet saw only ‘the glory in the shekina of the 
King of the aeons’. The glory of God in v. 41 may 
be either that of the pre-existent Christ, or bet- 
ter, an anticipation of the glory that Jesus has 
come to reveal (cf. Abraham’s joy to see Jesus’ 
day in 8:56). vv. 44-50, without indication of 
time and place Jesus suddenly cries aloud as in 
7:28, 37. These verses could have come as part of 
the scene described in 12:20-36, but they are 
here integrated into the author's general com- 
mentary on the first part of his work. In con- 
nection with the two quotations from Isaiah 
Jesus speaks of faith and unbelief. vv. 44-6, 
Jesus sums up what he has said earlier on his 
being sent as the light into this world (cf. 1:5; 
8:12; 12:35-6). A new theme in v. 45 is the link 
established between seeing Jesus and seeing the 
Father (also in 14:9 and cf. 13:20). In v. 46 those 
who believe in Jesus are now assured that they 
will not remain in the darkness. vv. 47-8, those 
who do not believe are said to be judged not by 
Jesus but by his words at the last judgement (cf. 
3:18; 5:24). vv. 49-50, Jesus stresses once more 
that what he says comes from the Father (cf. 
5:30; 7:16-17). This could be compared with 
what is said about the ‘prophet like [Moses]’: ‘I 
will put my words in the mouth of the prophet, 
who shall speak to them everything that I com- 
mand’ (Deut 18:18). ‘Eternal life’ is the goal of 
believers, as in 5:24 and 6:54. 


Second Book: Jesus Reveals the Glory of his 
Death and Resurrection to the Disciples 
(13:19-21:25) 

(13:1-30) Jesus Washes the Feet of his Dis- 
ciples and Points out the Traitor A kind of 
rereading of 13:1-14:31 seems to have been at 


the origin of the new well-composed unity of 
13:1-17:26. One can distinguish five subdivisions 
(see, among others, Schnackenburg 1977-9: ii): 
Jesus’ last meal (13:1-30), the first part of his 
discourse (13:31-14:31), the second part of his 
discourse (15:1-16:4a), the third part of his dis- 
course (16:4b-33), and finally his prayer to the 
Father (17:1-26). The first and the second part 
correspond respectively to the fifth and the 
fourth, with the third at the centre of the 
whole concentric structure. The passage on 
the last meal can in turn be divided into five 
items: the introduction (vv. 1-5), the dialogue 
between Jesus and Peter (vv. 6—11), the foot- 
washing as an example (vv. 12-17), Jesus’ words 
about the disciples (vv. 18-20), Jesus’ designa- 
tion of the traitor (vv. 21-30). In the Synoptics 
the last supper is a passover and eucharistic 
meal, without footwashing and without longer 
discourses (with the exception of Lk 22:25-38). 
It is possible that the concentration on the 
footwashing made it difficult for John also to 
have a eucharistic meal. He does not agree with 
the Synoptics on the date of the Passover, since 
in his gospel Jesus’ death takes place on the day 
of Preparation, when the Passover lambs are 
slaughtered (cf. Jn 19:31, 36; cf. Ex 12:21, 46). In 
ch. 6 he has inserted his own conception of the 
eucharist, possibly in a second edition of the 
gospel. 

The footwashing in John is not a symbol for 
the institution of the eucharist, but it is similarly 
linked with Jesus’ sacrificial death. A cosmic 
drama is described in connection with the fes- 
tival of the Passover: Jesus who has come from 
the Father and will return to him has loved his 
disciples to the end, as is shown by the symbolic 
action of the footwashing. But Judas leaves the 
circle of disciples in order to betray his master 
(cf. Richter 1967). 


(13:1-5) In a skilful way the evangelist com- 
bines the introduction to the second book 
(v. 1) with the introduction to the footwashing 
(vv. 2-3). In the Greek text vv. 1-4 can be taken 
as a single long sentence, in view of the double 
eidds (‘knowing’) in vv. 1 and 3. It is in the light of 
Jesus’ close knowledge of his Father’s purpose 
that we have to consider the meaning of the 
footwashing. The Son’s Passover is ‘to pass over’ 
from this world to the Father from whom he 
came. The footwashing has therefore a soterio- 
logical aspect. vv. 1-3, v. 1 points forwards to the 
cross, whereas v. 2 underlines how Jesus’ love 
for his disciples is really eis telos, which means 
both ‘to the end’ and ‘perfect’. This is realized 
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both in the footwashing and in the acceptance 
of imminent death. In v. 2 the aorist genomenou 
is a variant reading for the present ginomenou. It 
is the more difficult reading, but can be trans- 
lated ‘[as the meal] had already begun’. The link 
between the footwashing and Jesus’ death is 
stressed by the mention of Judas’s betrayal. 
The Father has given all things into Jesus’ 
hands because he loves him (3:35). Nobody can 
snatch them out of his or his Father’s hands 
(10:28-9). vv. 4—5, after the first three theo- 
logical verses the evangelist describes what 
Jesus actually did. That he takes off (Gk. tithesin) 
his outer robe may be an allusion to the good 
shepherd who lays down (tithesin) his life for the 
sheep (10:11). Footwashing was a sign of hospi- 
tality (cf. Lk 7:44), but normally it was the ser- 
vants who performed the act and not their 
master (cf. Jos. Asen 7.1). 


(13:6-11) In a dialogue with Peter we get a first 
approach to the meaning of the footwashing. 
Peter, disciple from the beginning (1:40—4), con- 
fesses that Jesus is the Holy One (6:67-8.). In 
chs. 18-21 he has a prominent place, but his 
insight is sometimes deficient compared with 
that of the disciple whom Jesus loves. In ch. 13 
we have a similar lack of understanding. The 
dialogue with Jesus prepares for the prophecy 
of Peter’s defection in 13:36-8. vv. 6-8, in 2:22 
and 12:16 the evangelist underlined that the dis- 
ciples would understand after Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion. Now the Lord seems to say that even his 
explanation in 13:12—20 will later on require a 
deeper understanding. Since Jesus in 14:3 refers 
to the place he will prepare for them, the ‘share’ 
(Gk. meros) might allude to that which Peter will 
have with the Father (cf. 17:24). vv. 9-11, because 
Peter does not understand the deeper meaning 
of the footwashing he asks for more washing, a 
misunderstanding similar to those we have met 
in chs. 3 and 4. In v. 10 JB and TOB omit, with 
some ancient authorities, ‘except for the feet’. 
But the longer reading accepted in NRSV is 
probably original, since the difficult text invited 
copyists to omit the words. How ought one to 
understand ‘one who has bathed’? In my opin- 
ion it is primarily an allusion to the Jewish bath 
before the festival of the Passover (cf. 11:55 and 
13:1). Those who have already purified them- 
selves by a bath need now only a footwashing, 
as is normal when one is received at a Jewish 
home. By association Jesus passes from bodily 
to moral cleanness, which allows him to impli- 
cate Judas. The sharing with Jesus mentioned in 
v. 8 and the explanation given in vv. 12-15 invite 
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the reader also to associate the footwashing 
with Christian baptism. 


(13:12-17) Jesus gives a fuller explanation of the 
footwashing as an expression of his own love 
(cf. vv. 1-3), and as an example for later dis- 
ciples. In these verses there are several contacts 
with synoptic sayings (Mk 10:42-5; Lk 6:40; 
22:27; Mt 10:24). vv. 12-14, in John kyrios, ‘Lord’, 
is often nearly synonymous with ‘teacher’. But 
in the passages after the resurrection and in 6:23 
and 11:2 it designates the risen Lord. Jesus uses a 
typical argument a fortiori: what the person of 
higher status has done must also be practised 
by the one of lower status. v. 15, this is the 
only time Jesus calls one of his actions an 
‘example’ to follow. In the changed social 
circumstances of the church, footwashing was 
practised only sporadically. It seems therefore 
to have been understood more as a spiritual 
example. vv. 16-17, John uses the word ‘messen- 
ger’ (apostolos) only here, but he has a developed 
theology of mission: Jesus who has been sent 
by his Father sends his disciples into the world 
in order to lead the believers to the Father 
(Dewailly 1969). ‘If you know these things’ is 
probably a commentary not only on v. 16 but 
on the meaning of the footwashing. 


(13:18-20) Jesus speaks of both the traitor and 
the sending of his disciples. vv. 18—19, the trea- 
son of Judas preoccupies the evangelist (see vv. 
2 and 10; cf. 6:70). He indicates two motives 
why Jesus chose him: the first is that the Scrip- 
ture must be fulfilled, the second is that Jesus’ 
prophetic knowledge about Judas will help the 
disciples to believe. The quotation of Ps 41:10 
belongs to the passion narrative (Mk 14:18), but 
is here adapted to the context, differing both 
from MT and LXX. For the formula ‘I am’, see JN 
8:24. v. 20, this verse continues the reflection in 
v. 16. The evangelist has often expressed the 
intimate connection between the Father and 
the Son, e.g. in 5:17-30; 7:17-18 and 12:44-50. 
It is therefore not surprising that whoever 
receives Jesus receives the Father. In 14:9 the 
same idea is expressed with other words: to 
see the Son is to see the Father. 


(13:21-30) Jesus points out the traitor, who in 
turn leaves the group of disciples. vv. 21-2, the 
solemn announcement of the betrayal is similar 
to that in the Synoptics (Mk 14:18 par.), but John 
introduces the whole scene by indicating for the 
third time how Jesus is troubled before his 
passion (cf. 11:33; 12:27). vv. 23-5, the beloved 


disciple, who is explicitly introduced here for 
the first time (cf. 19:26; 20:2; 21:7), is asked to 
mediate Simon’s question to Jesus, whereas in 
Mk 14:19 and Mt 26:22 each disciple asks 
Jesus directly. vv. 26-7, Mk 14:20 par. probably 
describes the special passover ceremony of 
dipping into the same bowl of spices, whereas 
in John it is the eating of an ordinary piece of 
bread (cf. v. 18), which in this gospel alone Jesus 
hands over to Judas. The Hebrew satan (‘the 
adversary’; cf. Job 1-2) is elsewhere in John 
replaced by the Greek diabolos (‘devil’, in 6:70; 
8:44; 13:2), or by ‘the ruler of this world’ (12:31; 
14:30; 16:11). vv. 28-9, as some disciples misun- 
derstand Jesus’ words in v. 27 (‘do quickly what 
you are going to do’), the drama increases. v. 30, 
because Jesus is often described in John as the 
light of this world, Judas’s departure during the 
night has probably a symbolic meaning. 


(13:31-14:31) The First Part of the Farewell 
Discourse Both in Greek and Jewish literature 
there is a special genre called ‘testaments’ (see e.g. 
Plato’s Phaedo, Paul’s speech in Acts 20:17-35, the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs). Before his death 
the hero foresees his friends’ sorrow but encour- 
ages them to be united in love and to keep his 
message. In 13:33 we have a main outline of the 
first discourse: the disciples cannot follow now, 
which is shown in 13:36-8; in 14:1-14 Jesus an- 
nounces that he is going to the Father; in 14:15-24 
he indicates how the Holy Spirit, the risen Christ, 
and the Father will later on be with the disciples. 
The whole discourse is introduced by Jesus’ 
announcement of his departure, and is concluded 
by different logia on the Spirit and on peace. The 
text is wrestling with the difficult question of 
God’s presence with the disciples after Jesus’ 
departure. In contrast to the reciprocal love 
between the Father, the Son, and the disciples, 
the text describes the powerless hostility of the 
ruler of this world (see JN 14:30-1). The discourse is 
interrupted by different interventions of Peter, 
Thomas, Philip, and Judas (not Iscariot). 


(13:31-8) Jesus Announces his Departure and 
Peter’s Future Defection vv. 31-2, the aorists in 
these verses make Jesus speak retrospectively at 
the time of fulfilment. The omission of v. 32a in 
important MSS is probably due to the similar 
endings en autd. The evangelist wants to impress 
his reader through repetitions of the same 
theme. In 11:4 he underlined how the Son of 
God was glorified through the illness of 
Lazarus. In 12:23, 27-8 Jesus spoke to the crowds 
about the arrival of his hour of glorification. 


Now, when Judas has left, he says the same 
thing to his disciples. In 17:1-5, in his prayer to 
the Father, he will be much more explicit: the 
Father has given him authority over all people 
through the glorification on the cross; the 
Father is glorified by the work the Son has 
accomplished, and he will glorify his Son with 
the glory he had before the world existed. In 
13:31-2 part of this is expressed only briefly. In 
the Johannine use of doxazo (‘glorify’) there is a 
subtle combination of the Greek doxa, ‘honour’, 
and the Hebrew kabéd (‘glory’). Through his 
resurrection Jesus elevated on the cross is both 
honoured and glorified with his Father. v. 33, 
‘Little children’ is not employed elsewhere in 
the gospel, but is usual in 1 John. This affection- 
ate designation prepares the personal message 
on love in vv. 34-5. Jesus’ time on earth can be 
called short in comparison with his eternal stay 
with the Father (cf. 7:33; 14:19; 16:16-19). The 
words to the Jews to which Jesus refers (7:33 
and 8:21-30) function differently for the dis- 
ciples, because the latter will be able to follow 
him later on (14:3). vv. 34-5, the departure 
makes Jesus think of the task the disciples will 
have in the world (see jn 13:6—11 on the meaning 
of the footwashing). In John the ‘command- 
ment’ (Gk. entolé) in the singular is used for the 
mission Jesus received from his Father (10:18; 
12:49-50), or for his assignment to the disciples 
(13:34; 15:12). In the plural it specifies Jesus’ or his 
Father’s prescriptions (14:15, 21; 15:10). The love 
commandment is ‘new’ in that the reciprocal 
love is founded on Jesus’ own love (13:1-4; cf. 1 
Jn 2:8; 2 Jn 5). In 15:9—-12 it will even be based on 
the love of the Father for Jesus. In our text the 
reciprocal ‘glorification’ of the Father and the 
Son is the background for the love between the 
disciples. John has nothing to say about the love 
of one’s enemies (Mt 5:43-8; Lk 6:27-8). It is 
possible that the word ‘new’ also alludes to the 
new covenant mentioned in Lk 22:20 and1 Cor 
11:25, with its OT link to Jer 31:31-4. For the Jews 
a commandment is normally associated with a 
covenant. Jesus’ love unto death is in that sense 
the starting-point of a renewed covenant. vv. 
36-8, Peter takes up what Jesus said in v. 33. This 
gives the Master an opportunity to touch upon 
the theme ‘to follow’. In the first instance Peter 
will not lay down his life for his master but deny 
him three times (cf. 18:17; 25-7). According to 
16:32 all the disciples will abandon Jesus. But 
afterwards Peter will follow him unto death 
(21:18-19). Jesus’ prediction is part of the synop- 
tic tradition (Mk 14:29 par.), but John alone 
alludes to Peter’s future perfect discipleship. 
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(14:1-14) Jesus is Going to his Father v. 1, as 
the imperative is used in 14, both occurrences of 
pisteuete in 1b are probably to be taken as in the 
imperative (as NRSV) rather than the present 
indicative, just as in v. 11. v. 2, the ‘many dwell- 
ing places’ (Gk. monai pollai) resemble those 
found in 1 Enoch 39:4; 45:3; 2 Enoch 61:1 ff., and 
other Jewish texts, but distinctively the evangel- 
ist does not insist on the different kinds of 
dwellings in heaven. The main point for Jesus 
is ‘abiding’ (Gk. meno) in his Father's house (cf. 
2:16). In v. 2a one can translate the Greek hoti 
with ‘for’: ‘if it were not so, I would have told 
you; for I go’, or better as NRSV with ‘that’ (if it 
were not so would I have told you that I go...?’). 
Jesus then alludes to what he has already said 
about his special way to the Father (cf. also 
12:26), a theme he will develop in vv. 4—12. v. 3, 
the first Christians expected Jesus to return at 
the end of time. The evangelist anticipates this 
return in the spiritual presence of the risen Lord 
among his disciples (cf. vv. 15-23). There are 
some points of contact between this verse and 
1 Thess 4:16-17 where Jesus will descend from 
heaven to meet the faithful, and all finally ‘will 
be with the Lord for ever’. Perhaps John sug- 
gests that Jesus’ return takes place in a sense 
when disciples die. vv. 4-5, Jesus describes the 
way to the goal he has proposed in vv. 1-3. 
Thomas, who in 11:16 did not fully understand 
Jesus’ purpose, even now hesitates about the 
goal and the way of which Jesus speaks. v. 6, 
this verse does not mark out Jesus’ identity, but 
it describes who he ought to be for the faithful 
disciples: a leader on the way which leads to 
eternal life with the Father, because Jesus him- 
self has revealed the truth he has learned from 
him. v. 7, most MSS have pluperfect in both 
verbs of 7a, indicating a condition contrary to 
the facts: ‘If you had known me, you would 
have known...’. This variant, which is accepted 
in TOB, seems to have arisen under the influ- 
ence of 8:19. Therefore the reading adopted in 
NRSV, with a perfect and a future tense (if you 
know me, you will know...’), seems to be pref- 
erable, even if there are fewer witnesses in its 
favour. Those who see Jesus by faith can see 
the Father who has sent him (cf. 6:40; 12:45). 
v. 8, Philip is naive when he thinks that he can 
already see God’s glory (cf. the similar demand 
of Moses in Ex 33:18). vv. 9—11, Jesus once again 
explains the special relationship between him- 
self and the Father: to see or to hear Jesus is to 
see or to hear the Father. In a more ontological 
meaning Jesus is in the Father and the Father 
in him. Even his works manifest his deep link 
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with the Father. In short, his whole person is a 
revelation from the Father (cf. 3:34; 7:17-18; 8:28; 
12:45, 49). vv. 12-14, the works of the disciples 
presuppose Jesus’ missionary activity (cf. ch. 4 
and 12:20-6) and his glorification with the 
Father. They are ‘greater’ only because they are 
done in the name of Jesus. Several ancient 
versions and some MSS omit v. 14, either by 
accident or because it was considered as a repe- 
tition of v. 13. Moreover it could be thought 
to contradict 16:23. In the different farewell 
discourses the words ‘in my name’ are used five 
out of seven times in connection with prayer. 
On three occasions Jesus speaks of prayer in his 
name: here, in 15:16, and in 16:23-6. In this text 
Jesus underlines the importance of faith and of 
his departure to the Father. In the second text he 
speaks of the missionary work of the disciples, 
and in the third of their prayer after his resur- 
rection. Here Jesus is the one who hears the 
prayer, in the two other texts it is the Father. 
In his own prayer Jesus replaces the formula ‘in 
my name’ with ‘in your name’ (17:11-12, cf. 17:6, 
26). There is therefore a close link between the 
names of Jesus and of his Father, just as there is 
a reciprocal relationship between the Son and 
the Father. In the synoptic material we have 
only one explicit text about prayer in the 
name of Jesus (Mt 18:19-20), but in Acts the 
disciples baptize and do miracles ‘in his name’. 


(14:15-24) The Holy Spirit, the Risen Christ, 
and the Father will be with the Disciples Soon 
After Jesus’ Glorification v. 15, the imperative 
terésate (keep!) is well attested in the MSS but 
fits the context less well than the future térésete 
(‘you will keep’), accepted by NRSV from several 
important witnesses. Jesus underlines that to 
keep his commandments is to remain in his 
love. On ‘commandment’ (entol) in the plural, 
see JN 13:34. VV. 16-17, one can distinguish five 
passages on the Helper: here, 14:26; 15:26-7; 
16:7-11; 16:13—-17, all well integrated in their con- 
text. The word paraklētos is a verbal adjective, 
often used of one called to help in a lawcourt. In 
the Jewish tradition the word was transcribed 
with Hebrew letters and used for angels, 
prophets, and the just as advocates before 
God’s court. The word also acquired the mean- 
ing of ‘one who consoles’ (cf. Job 16:2, Theodo- 
tion’s and Aquila’s translations; the LXX has the 
correct word parakletores). It is probably wrong 
to explain the Johannine paraklétos on the basis 
of only one religious background. The word 
is filled with a complex meaning: the Spirit 
replaces Jesus, is an advocate and a witness, 


but also consoles the disciples. He encourages 
them to remember Jesus’ work and leads them 
into the whole truth. He has his own personal- 
ity (see Johansson 1940; Betz 1963; Franck 1985). 
In this text the Spirit of truth is considered as 
‘another Advocate’ (or better, ‘Helper’), with an 
allusion to Johannine traditions where Jesus 
himself is the first advocate with his Father 
(1 Jn 2:1). The Helper is a Spirit of truth, as in 
16:13. In 1 Jn 5:6 the Spirit is simply identified 
with truth, because he is a witness (cf. Jn 15:26). 
He is naturally dependent on Jesus who is the 
truth (14:6), i.e. the revelation from the Father. 
The Spirit of truth in John has often been com- 
pared with the same phrase used in Qumran 
texts (1QS 3:18; 4:23). But there he is a spiritual 
force who influences man’s moral dispositions, 
whereas in John the Spirit mediates truth. Still 
the fight of Beliar against the angelic figure of 
truth in 1QS 3:18-4:26 is similar to that of the 
‘world’ which refuses to accept the revelation of 
God’s truth in Jesus. In ch. 14 it is the Father who 
gives the Spirit at the demand of Jesus (vv. 16 
and 24), whereas in chs. 15 and 16 Jesus himself 
sends the Spirit (15:26; 16:7). But as the Father 
sends the Spirit in Jesus’ name (14:26) one can 
say that even in ch. 14 the Spirit is implicitly 
sent by Jesus. After the Master’s departure the 
Helper will be permanently with the disciples. 
vv. 18-21, Jesus comments on the ‘little while’ 
(13:33) when the world will no longer see him. 
The disciples will in the near future see the risen 
Christ and understand their reciprocal indwell- 
ing and love, but also the love from the Father. 
There is a parallelism between vv. 15-17 on the 
Helper and wv. 18-21 on Jesus: the world cannot 
receive the Spirit (v. 17a) and cannot see Jesus 
(v. 19a). The disciples on the contrary know the 
Spirit who abides in them (v. 17b), just as they 
have their life in Jesus (v. 19b). Those who love 
Jesus keep his commandments (v. 15), and con- 
versely those who keep his commandments 
love him (v. 21a). The evangelist is convinced 
that the Spirit is given after Jesus’ glorification. 
In a certain sense Jesus himself returns with the 
Helper. But the disciples will also have the joy of 
meeting him as the risen Christ. The Father's 
and Jesus’ love to which they will respond by 
their own love will be a new presence of Jesus. 
It is possible that the evangelist even has the 
definitive return of Christ in mind (cf. Jn 141-3). 
Augustine expresses this paradox nicely: ‘Now 
we love when we are believing in what we shall 
see; but then we shall love when we see what we 
have believed in’ (In Johannem, 75:4). vv. 22-4, 
Judas seems to misunderstand the word ‘reveal’ 


and thinks that Jesus is speaking of a public 
manifestation. Perhaps the evangelist is reflect- 
ing the problem of why the risen Christ was 
seen only by the disciples (cf. Acts 10:40-2). 
Jesus answers indirectly by repeating what he 
has said on love in vv. 15 and 21, but now he 
adds that the Father will also be with them. 
Since ‘the Word became flesh and lived among 
us’ (1:14) the Father and the Son are both present 
with those who receive the revelation in faith 
and love. They worship God in spirit and truth 
(4:24). But those who do not love Jesus and his 
commandments also reject the Father who has 
sent him. 


(14:25-31) These verses round off the first fare- 
well discourse by adding new material. v. 25, 
‘I have said these things to you’ occurs six other 
times: in 15:11; 16:1, 4, 6, 25, 33. Normally the 
formula concludes a passage, either directly as 
in 16:4, 33, or indirectly by introducing a sum- 
mary of what has been said (here; in 15:11; 16:1, 
25). In 16:1-4 and 25-33 the formula is repeated 
in order to frame a passage. v. 26, the ‘Holy 
Spirit’ is mentioned in 1:33 and 20:22, but only 
here is he identified with the Helper. As a 
teacher the Helper is entirely dependent on 
what Jesus has said (cf. 16:13). v. 27, in the OT 
friends who are parting wish each other peace 
(e.g. 1 Sam 20:42; 29:6-7). Jacob blesses his sons 
at the end of his farewell speech (Gen 49:28). 
The peace that Jesus gives to his disciples is a 
kind of blessing, anticipating the peace he will 
give after his resurrection (20:19, 21, 26), when 
the disciples will receive the Holy Spirit (20:22). 
In this way the evangelist stresses the spiritual 
presence of Jesus and his Spirit among his dis- 
ciples. This prevents their hearts from being 
troubled, something the Pax Romana was not 
able to do. vv. 28-9, a new aspect in this sum- 
mary is that the disciples ought to rejoice at 
Jesus’ departure, because the Father is greater 
(cf. 10:29). This caused problems when the 
patristic writers discussed the relationship 
between Jesus and his Father. John often stresses 
that the Father and the Son have everything in 
common and love each other, but still the 
Father is the origin of the Son’s sending and is 
also the goal of his mission. vv. 30-1, as in 12:31 
the ruler of this world is mentioned, but Jesus 
underlines that he is powerless before the Son’s 
loving obedience to his Father. The final words 
indicate that the (first) discourse is concluded. 


(15:1-16:4a) The Second Part of the Farewell 
Discourse The actual farewell situation that has 
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dominated 13:31-14:31 is suddenly interrupted in 
ch. 15, where the timeless union between the 
Master and his disciples is in the foreground. 
Perhaps this is a later insertion, added when the 
community reflected on its union with Christ. 
There was in ch. 6 (which might also have been 
added later) a subtle allusion to the eucharist. 
The parable concerning the vine leads the 
thought in the same direction. In Mk 14:25 par. 
Jesus says: ‘Truly I tell you, I will never again 
drink of the fruit of the vine until that day when 
I drink it new in the kingdom.’ John seems to 
have meditated on this text and the significance 
of the eucharist. The believer has to eat the 
bread from heaven in order to live for ever 
(6:58-9). In a similar way he has to abide in 
Jesus the true vine, if he wants to bear fruit. 
But still there is no precise indication here of 
the eucharist itself. The text in 15:1-16:4 has been 
subtly adapted to the context. The command- 
ment to love in 15:11-17 has been touched upon 
in 13:34 and 14:15, 20-1. The answering of prayer 
in 15:7, 16 has its counterpart in 14:13-14, while 
the complete joy in 15: will be referred to 
again in 16:24. The world’s hatred mentioned 
in 15:18-16:4 has been touched on in 14:17-27 
and will be taken up again in Jesus’ prayer in 
17:14-16. What is said about the Helper in 15:26-7 
naturally has connections with the other four 
mentions of him (14:16-17, 26; 16:7-11, 13-15). 
This shows that the text has been reworked to 
fit into the larger arrangement of chs. 13-17. 
Above I have suggested that it is in the centre 
of the whole composition, which would not be 
surprising if it echoes a profound reflection on 
the meaning of the eucharist. The text is well 
structured: the first part on love (15:1-17) starts 
with the short parable of the vine and its expli- 
cation in wv. 1-10, which is further developed in 
vv. 11-17. The second part on hatred (15:18-16:4a) 
describes the world’s hatred (vv. 18-25) and the 
Helper’s testimony (vv. 26-7), and concludes in 
16:1-4a. There are many similar texts in the 
Synoptics: on the vine (Mk 12:-12 par. Mt 
201-16; 21:28-32; Lk 13:6—9) and a number of 
logia: the hatred of the world (Mk 13:13 par.); the 
servant and his master (Mt 10:24); the Spirit who 
witnesses (Mk 13:11 par.); the disciples who wit- 
ness (Mk 13:9 par.); the disciples who are killed 
(Mk 13:12 par.). 


(15:1-10) The Parable on the True Vine 
Explained by the Master In ch. 10 we saw 
how Jesus in the parable of the sheepfold iden- 
tified himself with both the gate and the good 
shepherd. In the parable of the vine we meet the 
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same technique, but this time the identification 
in vv. 1 and 5a frames the parable. Unlike the 
synoptic tradition the Johannine parable (Heb. 
masal) mixes up the explanation with the narra- 
tion. vv. 1-5a, whereas Jesus in v. 1 presents 
himself as the true vine and his Father as the 
vinegrower, in v. 5a he underlines the link 
between himself, the vine, and his disciples who 
are the branches. Subtly Jesus moves from the 
cleansing of the branches by his Father (vv. 1-2) 
and by his own proclamation (v. 3) to their 
abiding in him (v. 4). There is in the Greek a 
wordplay between ‘he removes’ (airei), ‘he 
prunes’ (kathairei) and ‘you have been cleansed’ 
(katharoi este). In spite of the use of the designa- 
tion of Israel as the true vine in Jer 2:21 (LXX), it 
is more probable that the evangelist wants in 
v. 1 to contrast Jesus as the true vine to Israel 
which has been deceitful (cf. Isa 5:1-7; Borig 
1967). In v. 4 the reciprocal indwelling of Jesus 
and his disciples leads to the description of the 
negative consequence if they live apart from 
him. vv. 5b—10, in v. 5b Jesus reformulates what 
he said in v. 4. In v. 6 we get the negative picture 
of one who does not abide in Jesus: he is thrown 
away, withers, and is burnt, probably an allu- 
sion to the last judgement (cf. Mk 9:43-7 par.). 
In vv. 7-8 the abiding of the disciples in Jesus 
leads to two positive consequences: the efficacy 
of their prayer and the glorification of the 
Father. In vv. 9-10 the theocentric aspect of 
the parable is stressed: the disciples’ love is 
rooted in the reciprocal love of the Son and 
his Father. Thus the parable of the vine visual- 
izes different subjects and objects of love (from 
the Father to the Son, from the Son to the 
disciples, from the disciples to the Son and the 
Father) which have already been touched upon. 


(15:1-17) These verses underline the com- 
mandment of love, in connection with the par- 
able of the vine. The evangelist seems to have 
taken vv. 7-10 as his model, but in reverse 
direction: vv. 12 and 14 take up the link between 
love and obedience to Jesus’ commandments, as 
in v. 10. In v. 15 the Father and Jesus’ love for his 
disciples are mentioned, as in v. 9. In v. 16 we 
have the combination of prayer and bearing 
fruit as in vv. 7-8. v. 11 seems to be at the centre 
of the whole passage (i.e. vv. 1-17), with the 
mention of joy in connection with reciprocal 
love (cf. above 14:28). But at the same time the 
formula, ‘I have said these things’ separates vv. 
12-17 from vv. 1-10. Twice Jesus speaks of his 
commandment to love one another (vv. 12, 17). 
In v. 12 Jesus’ love is indicated as model and 


ground (‘as I have loved you’). v. 13 describes 
Jesus’ own sacrificial attitude (cf. 13:1), an ex- 
ample for his friends (v. 14). In vv. 15-16 the 
Master stresses his sovereign choice of disciples 
(cf. 6:70; 13:18), whom he calls his ‘friends’. In the 
OT Abraham and Moses are God’s friends (Isa 
41:8; Ex 33:11). Philo calls wise men ‘friends of 
God’ and not his slaves (De Migr. Abr. 45; Leg. 
All. 3:1). Jesus’ gift implies an obligation on the 
disciples to bear fruit. Just as in vv. 12-17, the 
reciprocal love between disciples in 1 John is 
seen as a consequence of God’s love (e.g. 1 Jn 
2:29; 3:7, 11, 18, 22-3; 5:2—4). 


(15:18-16:4a) The Disciples are Warned against 
the World’s Hatred; but are at the same time 
encouraged by the Helper’s testimony and Jesus’ 
words. 15:18-25, the ‘world’ has different mean- 
ings in John: it is created by God’s Word (1:10) 
and is the object of his love (3:16-17; 17:18); it 
needs Jesus as its Saviour (4:42). But when it 
refuses God’s revelation it is considered as hos- 
tile. The evangelist underlines the relationship 
between Jesus and the disciples in a future mis- 
sionary situation. They must then remember 
that they are meeting the same hatred that 
Jesus and his Father have met (vv. 18-19). 
Though they have just been called ‘friends’ 
(v. 15) they are still servants who must share 
their master’s lot (v. 20; cf. 13:16). There is perhaps 
a slight irony in v. 20b: they will keep your 
words as well (and as badly) as they kept my 
words. Already in the synoptic tradition the 
logion on the master and his servants is linked 
to a situation of persecution (Mk 13:13 par.), but 
John adds to it his specific theme about the 
world’s ignorance (v. 21). In vv. 22-5 Jesus sums 
up the confrontation he had had on the festival 
of Booths (chs. 7-8). Behind these verses one can 
imagine the harsh discussions which the Chris- 
tians had with the ‘Jews’ who excluded them 
from their synagogues (cf. 16:1-4). The disciples 
are to be encouraged by the fact that they will 
meet the same difficulties as their master. In v. 24 
the accusative object of ‘they have seen’ is prob- 
ably the ‘works’ (not ‘me and my Father’). In v. 25 
Jesus uses the word ‘law’ for the scriptures, and 
moreover keeps his distance by calling it ‘your’ 
law (cf. 8:17; 10:34). The ‘fulfilment’ quotation is 
probably taken from Ps 69:5 (= Ps 35:19), since 
this psalm is alluded to also in Jn 2:17 and 19:28. 
15:26-7, unlike the two first logia on the Helper, 
this logion seems to interrupt the flow of 
thought. The remark on the exclusion from the 
synagogues in 16:1-4 would be a natural con- 
tinuation of 15:22—-5. Nevertheless one should 


remember that the Helper comes in order to 
remind the disciples of Jesus. Here his witness 
confirms the words and works mentioned in 
vv. 22-5. John’s gospel gave rise to a dogmatic 
dispute concerning the introduction in the west 
of the filioque in the Nicene Creed. The eastern 
church insisted on the fact that in v. 26 the Spirit 
of truth ‘comes from’ (ekporeuetai) the Father, 
whereas the western church underlined that 
both the Father (14:16, 26) and the Son (15:26; 
16:7) ‘send’ (pempd) the Helper. In v. 27 the evan- 
gelist stresses the importance of the disciples’ 
witness in connection with that of the Spirit. 
16:1-4a, the future exclusion from the synagogue 
was alluded to in 9:22 and 12:42, but now it is 
Jesus himself who foretells it in order to help his 
disciples. We have met a similar positive motive 
concerning Jesus’ predictions in 13:19 and 14:29. 
In the synoptic tradition Jesus prophesies that 
his disciples will be persecuted (see Mk 13:3-13 
par; Mt 10:16—42). But there the disciples will be 
brought to trial and will be beaten in syn- 
agogues, whereas in John they will be excluded 
from the synagogue, which probably marks a 
later time (see also above on 9:18-23). The ‘Jews’ 
think that they are worshipping God by killing 
the disciples (v. 2), but ironically enough it is the 
disciples who will worship him. The reason for 
the persecutors’ shortcomings is their lack of 
knowledge of God and of Jesus. In v. 4a ‘their’, 
which is found in many MSS and is accepted in 
TOB and NRSV, is probably original; it has been 
omitted in some MSS because of another ‘their’ 
in v. 4b. The expression ‘their time’ is similar to 
‘your hour’ in Lk 22:53. 


(16:4b-33) The Third Part of the Farewell 
Discourse In 16:4b—33 the reader is called back 
to the farewell perspective of 13:31-14:31, but he 
is also reminded of the hostile world which was 
condemned in 15:18-27. Before his departure 
Jesus tries to console his disciples by speaking 
of the joy that they will receive from the Helper. 
The difficult time they have to go through can 
be compared with a woman’s labour, but when 
the child is born, the feeling of joy entirely 
dominates. This section repeats things that 
have been treated in ch. 14, but adds some new 
aspects. The Helper now has a clear forensic 
function that he did not have before. The 
short time mentioned in 14:19 is developed in 
16:16 into two different periods. The author also 
recalls the world’s hatred that was discussed in 
15:18-25. Since the dominant aspect of this sec- 
tion is consolation, one can rightly call it a 
‘speech of consolation before Jesus’ departure’. 
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For the community after Easter it is also an 
important encouragement in their missionary 
work (see Painter 1980-1). 

One can distinguish four parts: (1) In vv. 4b-11 
the same question is dealt with as in 14:112, but 
as if it had not been spoken of before. Concern- 
ing sin, righteousness, and judgement the 
Helper will have a threefold indictment against 
the world. (2) In vv. 12-15 we meet the same 
encouragement about the Spirit of truth as in 
14:25—6. (3) In vv. 16-24 the short time men- 
tioned in 14:18-21 is developed with more 
details. It is concluded with a logion on prayer 
that reminds us of 1413—14 (4) vv. 25-33 are 
framed by the words, ‘I have said these things 
[or this] to you’. We get a clear conclusion here 
both for vv. 4b-24 and for the two first parts of 
the farewell discourse. Logia on prayer and on 
peace, which have already occurred in ch. 14, are 
added and prepare the reader for the Son’s 
prayer in ch. 17. 


(16:4b-11) Jesus’ Departure and the Helper’s 
Mission v. 4b, by retaining ‘from the beginning’ 
from 15:27 and by changing ‘you have been with 
me’ to ‘I was with you’, the author (or a re- 
dactor) links the second and third parts to- 
gether. vv. 5—6, the new discourse seems to 
ignore that in 13:26-14:11 Peter, Thomas, and 
Philip have already put questions to Jesus. In v. 
6 the word lypé, ‘sorrow’, is introduced for the 
first time in John and will be taken up in 16:20- 
2, where the theme of joy is also developed. The 
main purpose of the new speech is to console 
the disciples in their sorrow. vv. 7—11, the Helper 
comes to replace Jesus who goes to his Father. 
As in 14:27—8 the disciples are asked to rejoice in 
Jesus’ departure (v. 7). A special reason for this 
might be that the Spirit will first be given after 
Jesus’ resurrection (7:39; cf. 20:17, 22). vv. 8-11, 
the Helper is an advocate for the disciples 
whom he consoles, but an accuser and a judge 
in a trial against the world. In 15:26—7 the logion 
about the Helper interrupted the development 
on the world’s hatred. In 16:8—11 the Helper is 
more specifically the one who accuses the 
world. The Greek word elengché in v. 8 has a 
general meaning of ‘to show’ or ‘to prove’. The 
Helper will accuse the world of unbelief (v. 9), a 
sin already high-lighted on many occasions (e.g. 
1:11; 3:19, 36; 8:24; 10:37—8; 15:22—5). The Master’s 
righteousness will be proved by his glorification 
(v. 10; cf. 5:30), and his victory is a judgement 
on the prince of this world (v. 11; cf. 12:31; 14:30; 
16:33). We encounter here a cosmic trial against 
sin and evil. What takes place at the end of 
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the world in the Synoptics is anticipated already 
by the action of the Helper in the Fourth 
Gospel. 


(16:12-15) The Spirit as the Disciples’ Guide 
v. 12, The sentence, ‘I have many things to say 
you,’ separates the following logia on the ‘Spirit 
of truth’ from those on the ‘Helper’ in vv. 7-11. 
Since Jesus has not yet been glorified, his dis- 
ciples cannot bear all he would like to say. vv. 
13-15, in vv. 7-11 the ‘Helper’ was presented as 
the accuser of the world, now the ‘Spirit of 
truth’ is seen in his function of transmitting 
Jesus’ teaching to the disciples. As at 14:26 the 
Spirit is dependent on what Jesus has said, but 
now he also will glorify the Son (just as the 
Father glorifies him). A strong link is established 
between the Father, the Son, and the Spirit of 
truth. For the evangelist the ‘truth’ is that which 
Jesus has received from his Father (see 14:6). 
Therefore the ‘Spirit of truth’ acts in relation to 
Jesus just as the Father does. The Son has been 
charged to accomplish the Father’s work, but 
after Jesus’ departure the Spirit makes his work 
present among the disciples, because it is ‘the 
spirit that gives life’ (6:63; cf. 1 Jn 3:24; 4:13). But 
he does not add new revelations to those of 
Jesus. 


(16:16-24) ‘The little while’ Before and After 
Jesus’ Death In 7:33; 12:35, and 13:33 Jesus has 
already spoken of the little while he was spend- 
ing among humankind. According to 14:19 the 
world, unlike the disciples, would no longer see 
Jesus. This is developed in a new way here. v. 16, 
Jesus speaks of two different periods, one before 
and one after his death. vv. 17-18, with the help 
of rhetorical repetitions, the evangelist under- 
lines the puzzle of Jesus’ saying. vv. 19-22, in a 
sovereign way Jesus knows what the disciples 
are discussing. His answer in v. 19 resumes what 
he already said in v. 16. After a solemn intro- 
duction (‘very truly’) he proclaims that there will 
be a first period of sorrow for the disciples and 
of rejoicing for the world, but afterwards a 
second period when their pain will be changed 
into permanent joy. In order to illustrate what 
will happen at his own hour, Jesus alludes to the 
hour of a woman’s labour, an image used in the 
Synoptics to picture the eschatological afflic- 
tions (Mk 13:17 par.; cf. also Isa 66:7-10). 


(16:25-33) Conclusion on Love, Prayer, and 
Peace v. 25, ‘I have said these things to you’ 
introduces the end of the third part of the dis- 
course, just as it did in 14:25 for the first part. 


The Greek word paroimia, ‘proverb’ or ‘figure’, 
was used in 10:6 without further explanation. In 
16:26, 29 it is contrasted to ‘plainly’ (parrhésiai), 
which gives paroimia a meaning of ‘enigmatic 
speech’. The Hebrew masal, which lies behind 
the synoptic word ‘parable’, is probably also the 
background of the Johannine ‘figures of speech’. 
What Jesus has said in enigmatic language will 
later on be clearer thanks to the gift of the 
Spirit. vv. 26-7, in 14:13-14; 15:7, 16; 16:23-4 
there were similar logia about how the Father 
or the Son hears the disciples’ prayer. Now it is 
added that the Father himself loves them, just as 
they love Jesus and believe in him. But even 
their faith and love are divine gifts. Instead of 
‘from God’ some important MSS read ‘from the 
Father’, probably by assimilation to the follow- 
ing verse. v. 28, Jesus sums up what he has 
already said on different occasions about his 
coming from the Father and going back to 
him (see especially the Prologue and chs. 3; 7; 
8). vv. 29-30, the disciples misunderstand Jesus’ 
plain speech; thinking that they understand his 
divine origin, they nevertheless will not accept 
his painful way back to his Father. Their self- 
confidence is as exaggerated as that of Peter in 
13:36-7. VV. 31-2, Jesus perceives in advance that 
the disciples will ‘be scattered’, an allusion to 
Zech 13:7 (‘Strike the shepherd, that the sheep 
may be scattered’), which has already occurred 
in Jn 10:12. The evangelist seems to know Mk 
14:27 par., but forgets that according to his own 
account the beloved disciple is not ‘scattered’ 
with the others (cf. Jn 19:26-7). v. 33, Jesus’ pro- 
phecy will later on be a consolation for the 
disciples who abandoned him. As in 14:27 
Jesus assures them of his peace despite all the 
persecutions they will meet. The farewell dis- 
course is concluded with the main motive of 
consolation for the disciples: their master’s 
victory over the world (cf. 16:11). 


(17:1-26) Jesus’ Prayer to his Father In the 
sixteenth century this chapter was for the first 
time explicitly called precatio summi sacerdotis, 
‘the prayer of the high priest’, by D. Chytraeus, 
but some Church Fathers had already used simi- 
lar expressions. Yet in John Jesus is not really a 
high priest as he is in Hebrews, even if his death 
according to Jn 17:19 is a kind of sacrifice. One 
can compare Jesus’ prayer to Jacob’s benedic- 
tion in Gen 49, to Moses’ prayer in Deut 32-3, or 
to similar prayers in Jewish intertestamental 
literature (e.g. Jub. 119-20; 20-2). But in a cer- 
tain sense Jesus’ prayer is unique, since he has 
already left the world and is coming to his 


Father (see Jn 17:11); the prayer has a kind of 
timeless aspect. Bultmann’s (1971) proposal to 
insert it between 13:1 and 13:30 and other hy- 
potheses of displacement have not been 
successful. 

In the farewell discourse we have on different 
occasions encountered Jesus’ encouragement to 
his disciples to pray in his name (14:13-14; 15:16; 
16:23—6). Jesus’ last prayer is directly addressed 
to the Father and the formula ‘in my name’ is 
replaced by ‘in your name’ (vv. 11-12). It is also 
the name of the Father that Jesus has made 
known according to vv. 6, 26. The link between 
Jesus’ name and the Father’s name is reinforced, 
when Jesus in his prayer expresses the recipro- 
cal relationship between himself and his Father. 

The words, ‘Father, glorify your name’, which 
in 12:27-9 resemble the first demand in the 
Lord’s prayer in Mt 6:9 and Lk 11:2, are further 
developed here (vv. 1, 6, 11-12, 26). The two last 
demands of the Lord’s prayer are also alluded to 
in vv. 11 and 15: ‘do not bring us into temptation’ 
and ‘rescue us from the evil’ (or ‘the evil one’, Mt 
6:13; cf. Lk 11:4). Even doing the will of God is 
hinted at in v. 4 (cf. Walker 1982). Just as in both 
11:41-2 and 12:27-9, Jesus expresses in this chap- 
ter his profound unity with the Father and his 
dedication to his mission. In Jesus’ prayer we 
meet the same sovereign attitude as in 13:1-30, 
with references to what has been said in the 
farewell discourse. Different literary forms are 
combined: demands (vv. 1b, 5, 11b, 17, 24), com- 
mentaries on prayer (vv. 9-114, 15-16, 20-1), 
indications on the presuppositions of prayer 
(vv. 2, 13, 18-19), a confession of faith (v. 3), 
summaries on the work Jesus has accomplished 
on earth (vv. 4, 6-8, 12, 14, 22-3, 25—64). 

There have been many discussions on the 
structure of Jesus’ last prayer (see Schnacken- 
burg 1977-9: iii; Malatesta 1971; Segalla 1983). 
I am not convinced by the arguments of 
those who consider some verses as redac- 
tional. Segalla is probably right in stressing 
the missionary aspect in vv. 17-19, but I am 
sceptical about his rather artificial concentric 
construction. Therefore I propose the follow- 
ing structure: 


1. Jesus asks the Father to be glorified (vv. 1-5). 
. Jesus prays for the disciples (vv. 6—19). 
a. The disciples have been chosen (vv. 6-114). 
b. The disciples are protected (vv. 11b—16). 
c. The disciples are sanctified (vv. 17-19). 
3. Jesus prays for the unity of all the believers 
(vv. 20-3). 
4. Jesus prays for the disciples’ love (vv. 24-6). 
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(17:1-5) Jesus Asks the Father to be Glorified 
Two themes are interwoven: ‘glorification’ in 
vv. 1, 4—5 and ‘eternal life’ in vv. 2-3. v. 1a, the 
short introduction establishes a link between 
Jesus’ farewell discourse and his last prayer. 
Probably the whole of ch. 17 was conceived 
when chs. 15-16 were added to the first part of 
the farewell discourse. To look up to heaven is a 
common posture of prayer both in the Jewish 
and the Graeco-Roman world (cf. also 11:41). v. 1b, 
the address ‘Father’ is the same as that in Jesus’ 
prayers in the Synoptics. It will be repeated in 
wy. 5, 21, 24. In v. 11 the evangelist adds ‘holy’ and 
in v. 25 ‘righteous’. As in 12:23 and 13:1, the ‘hour’ 
has come, contrary to what was the case in 2:4; 
7:30; 8:20. It is the hour of Jesus’ crucifixion and 
glorification. In 17:1 the Son glorifies the Father 
as a consequence of being himself glorified, 
whereas in 13:31 it seems to be the reverse. But 
the difference is only apparent, as in both 
passages the accomplishment of Jesus’ work is 
presupposed. It is difficult to decide whether sou 
(your) after the second hyios (‘Son’) is original or 
not. v. 2, since v. 5 speaks of Jesus’ glory before 
the world existed, the authority over all people 
(lit. all flesh) could be from the creation or from 
his incarnation (cf. 11-3, 14). But in the context of 
the ‘hour’, it is more normal to think of the 
crucifixion and the resurrection (11:51-2; 12:32; 
cf. also 5:20-7). The Greek pan ho, ‘all that’, 
corresponds to Hebrew kol dser, and denotes 
‘humankind’ that has been given to Jesus. The 
evangelist often underlines that it is the Father 
who is the origin of all gifts to Jesus (cf. 3:35; 
5:22-7; 6:37; 12:49; 17:6, 8, 11-12, 22). v. 3, on 
‘eternal life’, see JN 3:15. Because this verse is a 
kind of confession of faith, many commentators 
consider it a later addition, but the style is typic- 
ally Johannine and the verse fits well into the 
context. In 5:44 Jesus confessed his Jewish faith 
in ‘the one who alone is God’ (cf. Isa 37:20). 
Despite its very high Christology, the Fourth 
Gospel remains in the framework of monotheism 
(Hartman 1987). vv. 4-5, whereas vv. 2—3 describe 
the importance of Jesus’ work for humanity, 
vv. 1, 4-5 deal with different aspects of Jesus’ 
and his Fathers glorification. v. 4 redefines 
Jesus’ work on earth as a glorification of his 
Father; v. 5 resumes the perspective of divine 
preexistence in the Prologue (cf. 1:1-3). 


(17:6-11a) The Disciples have been Chosen 
All those whom the Son has received from his 
Father (see vv. 2—3) are in vv. 6—19 described as 
disciples, and in vv. 20-3 as future believers. 
v. 6, probably there is an allusion to the Lord’s 
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prayer, ‘hallowed be your name’. In v. 26 the 
same idea is expressed with ‘I made your name 
known’. In the OT the Lord’s name remains 
enigmatic (e.g. Ex 3:14), but Isa 52:6 promises 
that ‘my people shall know my name’. Accord- 
ing to 1:18 no one has ever seen God, but the 
Son has made the Father known. Likewise in 
11-12 there is a sharp contrast between the 
world and those who belong to Jesus. wv. 7—9, 
before the explicit demand in vv. 11b-19, Jesus 
summarizes in vv. 6-114 his work among the 
disciples. They have been given to him by his 
Father (vv. 6, 9) and, quite differently from the 
audiences in 8:21-9 and 10:22-39, they have 
believed that he and his words came from 
God. This positive description, which contra- 
dicts 16:32, presupposes a post-resurrection per- 
spective. It is also after Jesus’ departure that the 
disciples will meet difficulties in their mission 
in the world in which they remain. vv. 10-114, as 
in 16:15 and in ch. 10 Jesus stresses his strong 
links with the Father to whom he soon will 
return. 


(17:11b-16) The Disciples are Protected Two 
verbs in the imperative punctuate Jesus’ prayer 
for the disciples: ‘protect’ (v. 11b) and ‘sanctify’ 
(v. 17). They will be continued by the demand 
for all believers ‘to be one’ (v. 21). The three 
expressions are close to one another and 
encourage the readers to keep together commu- 
nities that are threatened from the outside (cf. 1 
Jn 2:24; 3:11-24). v. 1b, the adjective ‘holy’ is used 
only here for the Father (otherwise for the 
Spirit). It prepares the reader for what in vv. 
17-19 will be said about the sanctification of 
Jesus and the disciples. In the Greek text the 
sing. hoi (‘the name that you have given me’) is 
probably original. The reading pl. hous (‘the 
disciples that you have given me’) is probably 
due to the influence of v. 6. As Jesus has 
revealed the Father’s name, one can also say 
that this has been given to the Son. In other 
texts Jesus’ (13:34-5; 15:12) or the Father's (15:9) 
love has been presented as the origin and model 
of human love. Now the unity between the 
Father and the Son is the fountain-head of the 
unity among the disciples, as it was in the par- 
able of the vine in ch. 15 (cf. also 17:20-3). v. 12, 
here also it is the name that has been given, not 
the disciples. The future protection is similar to 
that which Jesus himself gave to his disciples. 
That nevertheless the unnamed disciple could 
betray his master is explained by a reference 
to ‘the scripture’; this is reminiscent of Ps 41:10 
which was quoted in 13:18. The Greek expression 


ho hyios tou apdleias, ‘son of perdition’, is Semitic 
(cf. 2 Thess 2:3) and suggests perhaps that Satan 
had an influence on him (cf. 6:70; 13:2, 27). It is 
even possible that the Johannine community 
considered Judas as a kind of prototype of the 
antichrist (cf. 1 Jn 2:18-22; 4:3). vv. 13-16, as in 
the farewell discourse, Jesus speaks both of 
the joy he has transmitted to his disciples and 
of the world’s hatred. In the same way as in the 
last petition of the Lord’s prayer, there is an 
ambiguity as to whether the Greek ek tou ponérou 
in v. 15 means from ‘the evil’ or ‘the evil one’, 
Satan. Since ‘the ruler of this world’ occurs 
several times (12:31; 14:30; 16:33), it is probable 
that it is he who is referred to. vv. 14 and 16 
underline that the disciples share their master’s 
fate in their relationship to the world. 


(17:17-19) The Disciples are Sanctified The 
truth that comes from the Father through the 
Son will be their weapon in missionary work. 
vv. 17-18, in vv. 14-15 the word of God protected 
the disciples, but now ‘the word of truth’ sanc- 
tifies them. The meaning of ‘sanctify’ is deter- 
mined by the fact that the Father has sent his 
Son (cf. 10:36). v. 19, the preposition hyper 
(on behalf of, ‘for’) and the reflexive emauton 
(myself) give the word ‘sanctify’ a meaning 
other than in v. 17. It now implies a ‘sacrifice’ 
for their sake (cf. also 10:11, 15; 15:13). We should 
remember that the death on the cross will 
coincide with the sacrifice of the paschal 
lambs (19:31, 36; cf. 1:29, 36). vv. 20-3, not only 
the disciples’ protection (v. 11), but also the 
future believers’ unity (cf. also 10:16) is import- 
ant. One can guess that difficulties similar to 
those described in the Johannine letters are 
important obstacles to the missionary activity 
of the church. By showing Jesus at prayer for the 
future church, the evangelist invites today’s 
reader to apply this prayer to a fragmented 
church struggling to unite; a kind of fusion 
takes place between the times of Jesus, the 
evangelist, and the reader. vv. 20-1 can more 
easily be applied to future believers than can vv. 
22-3. Even in Moses’ farewell speech in Deut 
2914-15 there is a distinction between those 
present and others: ‘I am making this covenant, 
sworn by an oath, not only with you...but also 
with those who are not here with us today.’ 
vv. 22-3, vv. 22b and 23 repeat with some modi- 
fications what was said in v. 21. The glorification 
and the perfect unity are destined for the dis- 
ciples who will soon gather round the risen 
Lord. Their unity has its fountain-head in the 
Father and the Son; as their union is a prototype 


of later communities, these are also included 
in the prayer. 


(17:24—6) Jesus Prays for the Disciples’ Love 
v. 24, Jesus wants his disciples to share his 
eternal glory (cf. 14:2-3). A new point is that 
the Father loved the Son before the creation of 
the world (cf. also v. 5). The same mystery of 
Jesus’ preexistence is hinted at in the Prologue. 
In 1 Jn 4:8 ‘God is love’. The reading ho, ‘that 
[which you have given me]’ is more difficult and 
attested in several ancient traditions. It is there- 
fore probably original and has been changed 
into the easier reading hous (‘those [whom you 
have given me])’. But the meaning is nearly the 
same. vv. 25-6, Jesus returns to the concrete 
situation in which the disciples are still living. 
The Father is called righteous, because on the 
one hand the world already is judged (cf. 16:10— 
11), and because on the other hand the Father 
loves the disciples who believe in Jesus’ words. 
The Master sums up what he has already said in 
vv. 6, 8, 11-12, 23. ‘I will make it known’ prob- 
ably alludes to the Helper who comes in Jesus’ 
place (cf. 14:26-7; 16:13-14). In v. 23 the Father’s 
love for Jesus and the disciples was mentioned; 
in v. 26 the same thing is said in a more expres- 
sive way, concluding chs. 13-17. These chapters 
started with the expression of love in the foot- 
washing, found their centre in ch. 15 around 
reciprocal love illustrated by the parable of the 
vine, and are concluded with a prayer for love 
before the sacrifice of the passion narrative 
takes place. 


(18:1-19:42) Jesus’ Passion, Death, and Burial 
In the four gospels the passion narratives follow 
a similar structure: arrest, trial before the Jewish 
and Roman authorities, condemnation, cruci- 
fixion, and burial. The four evangelists record 
the disciples’ deceitful behaviour, and specially 
Judas’s treason and Peter’s three denials. The 
Jewish and the Roman officials threaten Jesus, 
the soldiers mock him as a Jewish king, whip 
and torment him. But with the help of quota- 
tions from the Scriptures, the evangelists under- 
line how Jesus’ humiliation fulfils a divine plan. 
They know that his death will lead to victory on 
the day of his resurrection. They are believers 
who transform the cruel story into an edifying 
narration for the reader. He or she is reminded 
of the difficulties the disciples meet after their 
decision to follow Jesus. Judas’s treason and 
Peter’s denial are warning examples. That the 
crowd wants Jesus crucified and the criminal 
Barabbas released is a tragic fact. But there 
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are also positive roles which the reader can 
meditate upon: the women who are present 
during the crucifixion (in John also Jesus’ 
mother and the beloved disciple); the disciples 
who bury Jesus with piety; in the Synoptics 
Simon of Cyrene who bears Jesus’ cross, and 
the centurion who confesses that Jesus was in- 
nocent (Luke) or God’s Son (Mark—Matthew). 
The passion narrative is therefore not an ordin- 
ary historical account of what happened, even 
if there are many aspects which can be related 
to contemporary Roman and Jewish legal pro- 
ceedings and to the punishments they inflicted 
(see Brown 1994). 

In the Fourth Gospel the crucifixion coin- 
cides with the hour of Jesus’ glorification (cf. 
3:14; 8:28; 12:32-3): by his death Jesus will be 
glorified with his Father (13:31-2; 17:1-5). There- 
fore the evangelist stresses the majesty of Jesus 
despite his humiliation. Already when he is 
arrested, the repeated ‘I am he’ causes the sol- 
diers to step back and fall to the ground. The 
interrogations before the high priest and before 
Pilate are occasions where Jesus continues his 
public teaching. On the cross Jesus makes 
arrangements for his mother and the beloved 
disciple (19:25-7). He fulfils the scriptures by 
saying ‘I am thirsty’ (19:28) and comments 
upon his own work on earth by saying ‘It is 
finished’ (19:30). The burial is that of a ‘king’. 

A comparison between the gospels shows 
that Matthew follows Mark but adds his own 
material in order to augment the dramatic 
effect of the narrative. Luke is less dependent 
on Mark than Matthew because he has his own 
information. He underlines more than Mat- 
thew and Mark that Pilate considered Jesus to 
be innocent. The author of the Fourth Gospel 
probably knows Mark’s account (contra Brown 
1994), but he has much material of his own 
which he applies in a very free way. He has 
already used certain aspects of Mark’s passion 
narrative earlier in his gospel; others do not fit 
his own main theological purpose. He tries to 
show that Jesus was sentenced to death as the 
king of the Jews and not as a bandit. Like Luke 
he emphasizes Pilate’s knowledge of Jesus’ 
innocence. He underlines the responsibility of 
the Jewish authorities, but tries to diminish 
that of Pilate, even if he also criticizes him for 
his lack of integrity. He eliminates Jesus’ des- 
perate cry and stresses the Master’s regal char- 
acter in the face of death. In place of groups 
who mock Jesus he recounts the affectionate 
scene between Jesus’ mother and the beloved 
disciple. 
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That John omits that the curtain of the temple 
was torn in two and the darkness at the moment 
of Jesus’ death has been used as an argument 
against his dependence on synoptic texts. But 
such a mention was unnecessary since he had a 
theological equivalent in the temple cleansing 
in Jn 2113-22 and in his descriptions of the battle 
between darkness and light. The symbols of 
water and blood flowing from Jesus’ side were 
more suitable to his own purpose of describing 
Jesus’ death as a glorification. 

It is impossible to reconstruct with certainty 
the documents that Mark used. If John knew 
Mark, it is remarkable that he dared to correct 
him, just as Luke does in his own way. In many 
regards John’s account is more satisfactory than 
Mark’s with its meeting of the Sanhedrin at 
night. In John the meeting before Annas during 
the night is only a preparatory inquisition. The 
evangelist seems to be better informed than the 
Synoptics when he has Jesus die on 14 Nisan, 
when the paschal lambs were slaughtered to be 
eaten that evening (i.e. the beginning of 15 
Nisan). 

Some Jewish and Christian scholars have 
tried to transfer the whole responsibility of 
Jesus’ death to the Romans. They are right 
when they criticize Luke’s and John’s apologetic 
motives in connection with Pilate’s sentence, 
but still the Jewish authorities probably had 
their own share in the arrest of Jesus. It is his- 
torically doubtful whether there was ever an 
official gathering of the Sanhedrin before 
Pilate’s judgement. In any event, Christians 
ought to combat all anti-Semitic feelings in 
connection with the trial against Jesus. 

The Johannine passion narrative is well organ- 
ized: (1) Jesus is arrested (18:1-11) and Annas inter- 
rogates Jesus while Peter denies him (18:12-27). 
(2) The trial before Pilate (18:28-19:16a) is divided 
into seven scenes by the alternation between 
what is happening outside or inside Pilate’s head- 
quarters. (3) Jesus is crucified and dies (19:16b-30), 
which gives the author the chance to provide a 
theological commentary (19:31-7) and describe 
Jesus’ burial (19:38-42). 


(18:1-11) The arrest of Jesus is linked in differ- 
ent ways to the interrogation before Annas in 
18:12-27. In both scenes Peter is active: in the 
first scene as an over-courageous defender of 
his master, in the second as a coward who 
denies him. In the first scene the question of 
Jesus’ identity is raised, in the second that of his 
teaching; the two aspects are complementary. 
By introducing the passion narrative with the 


arrest and not with the spiritual fight at Gethse- 
mane, John can show Jesus’ majesty in the face 
of his adversaries. vv. 1-3, in a first edition of the 
gospel v. 1 probably followed immediately after 
14:31. The references ‘across the Kidron’ and 
‘garden’ can be fitted in with the synoptic top- 
ography: ‘to the Mount of Olives’ (Lk 22:39) and 
‘a place called Gethsemane’ (Mk 14:32; Mt 26:36). 
The Johannine garden is then simply a planta- 
tion of olive trees. Whereas the synoptic Judas 
points Jesus out by a kiss, in John he only 
indicates the place, which, since the Johannine 
Jesus had been in Jerusalem several times, was 
known to Judas. A speira (‘detachment’) is com- 
posed of 600 soldiers. Their presence is strange, 
since Pilate in 18:29-30 does not seem to be 
informed about it. Perhaps the evangelist only 
wanted to show symbolically how Jewish 
police and Roman soldiers collaborated in their 
actions against Jesus. vv. 4—8a, the evangelist 
often underlines that Jesus knows everything 
in advance (cf. 1:47-8; 6:6, 61, 64; 131). In 
contrast to the Synoptics Jesus in John takes 
the initiative himself to go to Judas and to the 
others. Jesus is also called ‘of Nazareth’ in the 
inscription in 19:19. Since John with the help of 
egd eimi sometimes suggests Jesus’ divinity (see 
JN 8:24, 28; 13:19), there may be here more than a 
simple statement ‘I am he’. This is at least sug- 
gested in v. 6 when all fall to the ground be- 
cause of the revelation of Jesus’ identity. Judas is 
stereotypically called in vv. 2 and 5 the one ‘who 
betrayed Jesus’. The Jews take over his role 
when they hand Jesus over to Pilate (18:30, 35). 
Pilate in his turn will hand him to the Jewish 
authorities (19:16). vv. 8b—-9, Jesus indirectly 
accepts becoming their prisoner when he asks 
that the disciples be allowed to go. This time it 
is not Scripture but Jesus’ own words that are 
fulfilled. The quotation is not exact, but one can 
refer to 6:39; 10:27-8; 17:12. Still there is a 
change of perspective, since these three texts 
are concerned with eternal life, whereas the 
concern here is with the disciples’ escape from 
actual dangers. vv. 10—11, unlike the Synoptics 
John indicates the disciple’s identity (Simon 
Peter) and that of the slave (Malchus). In a subtle 
way the evangelist alludes to the Gethsemane 
scene by referring to the cup that the Father has 
given him to drink (cf. esp. Mt 26:42). 


(18:12-27) Jesus’ questioning before the high 
priest Annas is organically linked with Peter's 
three denials, in order to augment its dramatic 
aspect (Fortna 1977-8). Since a kind of trial 
by the Sanhedrin has already taken place in 


11:47-50, the evangelist alludes only to a gath- 
ering before the present high priest Caiaphas 
(see vv. 24, 28) but fills it out by mentioning a 
more private questioning before Annas, the for- 
mer high priest. vv. 12-14, the Roman soldiers 
and the Jewish police work together (cf. vv. 1-3). 
The evangelist is well informed about the rela- 
tionship between the two high priests. Annas 
was high priest 6-15 ce and in normal fashion 
retained his title. He was influential even later, 
since his five sons became high priests (Josephus, 
Ant. 18.26, 34; 20.198). The evangelist probably 
knows that Caiaphas was not functioning as 
high priest only for that year (according to 
Josephus, Ant. 18.34-5, 95, he held office from 
about 18-37 ce). Caiaphas’s prophecy in 11:50 
and 18:14 seems in 18:8-9 to be applied to the 
disciples: they can escape because Jesus gives his 
life for them. vv. 15-18, even if the reading 
‘another disciple’, without the definite article, 
is original, the evangelist is probably thinking 
of the beloved disciple whom he introduced in 
13:23 and who will reappear in 19:26. If he is 
identical with John, the son of Zebedee, as chs. 1 
and 21 suggest, one wonders how a simple fish- 
erman came to be known to the high priest. But 
the evangelist has his own reasons to present 
the things in this way. Whereas this disciple 
follows Jesus into Annas’s courtyard, Peter, 
whom he introduces there, becomes a renegade. 
The reference to the woman who interrogates 
Peter occurs also in Mk 14:66 par., but uniquely 
in John she guards the gate. Only John indicates 
that it was cold and that the fire was made of 
charcoal. vv. 19-21, the high priest Annas tries 
to show that Jesus is a false prophet (cf. 7:45-52). 
Ironically enough he asks Jesus about his dis- 
ciples, at the very moment when Peter is deny- 
ing him. Jesus answers only the question about 
his teaching, which has been quite open (cf. 7:4; 
11:14). One would expect Annas also to interro- 
gate those who had heard Jesus’ teaching but he 
seems not to be interested in the truth. vv. 22-4, 
in Mk 14:65 members of the Sanhedrin spit on 
Jesus and the guards beat him. In Lk 22:63 only 
the guards insult Jesus. Jn 18:22 is a kind of 
combination of both: only one of the police 
strikes Jesus. In John alone Jesus insists that he 
has not offended the high priest (cf. Ex 22:27 
and Acts 23:5). vv. 25-7, Peter is still in the 
courtyard just as he is in Lk 22:55-62, whereas 
in Mk 14:68 he goes out into the forecourt 
and in Mt 26:71 he proceeds to the porch. That 
one of the slaves was a relative of Malchus 
intensifies Peter’s denial in the Fourth Gospel. 
The cock crows once, as in Matthew and Luke, 
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whereas in Mk 14:72 he crows twice, in accord- 
ance with Jesus’ prophecy at Mk 14:30. Contrary 
to the Synoptics John does not report anything 
about Peter’s reaction after the third denial, but 
in Jn 21:15-17 Jesus will ask Peter three times if 
he loves him. The third time Peter feels hurt. 


(18:28-19:16a) In a subtle way the trial before 
Pilate moves from a first accusation that Jesus is 
a criminal (18:30) to the charge that he made 
himself ‘Son of God’ (19:7), and finally that he 
claims to be a ‘king’, which is a revolt against 
the emperor (19:12). Three times Pilate declares 
Jesus innocent (18:38; 19:4, 6), but the Jewish 
accusers try by every means to have him con- 
demned to death. The alternation of the seven 
scenes is highly dramatic: the accusers are out- 
side Pilate’s headquarters and Jesus is inside but 
comes out in the end as the mocked king of the 
Jews. 

I. 18:28-32. Ironically enough, the Jews want 
to be able to eat the Passover without ritual 
defilement, but they are actively pursuing the 
death of Jesus, who is the real paschal lamb (cf. 
1:29, 36; 19:31, 33). As they accuse Jesus of being a 
criminal, Pilate asks them to judge him accord- 
ing to their own laws. The Jews are therefore 
obliged to make a precise request for the death 
sentence, which only the Romans could grant. 
In his discussions with the Jews Jesus has already 
stated that when they seek to kill him, they are 
acting against their own law (7:51; 8:37—47). The 
evangelist stresses that Jesus knew he would 
be lifted up on the cross (3:14; 8:28; 12:32-3), 
the normal Roman punishment. Pilate, who 
was governor in Judea from 26 to 36 œ, had 
his headquarters (praitdrion) probably at Herod’s 
palace near the Joppa Gate, and not at Antonia, 
the Hasmonean palace (Benoit 1961: 332-3). 

2. 18:33-84. The question in v. 33 and Jesus’ 
answer in v. 37 are similar to Mk 15:2 par., but 
the rest of the dialogue is typically Johannine. 
The Greek substantive basileia, normally trans- 
lated ‘kingdom’ or ‘kingly rule’, seems in these 
verses to mean ‘royal dignity’. The Jews have 
informed Pilate about Jesus’ claims to be the 
Messiah with royal dignity. Jesus accepts the 
title King of the Jews (cf. 1:49) with a quite 
special meaning: his royal dignity comes from 
his Father who has sent him to testify to the 
truth (cf. 8:32—47). His royal dignity is similar to 
that of a shepherd to whom the sheep listen 
(10:16, 27). But Pilate does not belong to them 
and is therefore sceptical about truth. 

3. 18:38b—40. Pilate seems to conclude that 
he has to do with typical Jewish questions and 
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that Jesus therefore is innocent. In the Synoptics 
the bandit Barabbas is likewise released and 
Jesus condemned to death (Mk 15:11 par.). The 
custom of an amnesty at Passover is also men- 
tioned in Mk 15:6 and Mt 27:15, but uniquely in 
John it is Pilate himself who refers to the cus- 
tom. Contrary to the Synoptics, John postpones 
the Jews’ shouting ‘crucify him’ in order to in- 
crease its dramatic effect (cf. Jn 19:6). 

4. 19:1-3. The four gospels agree on two 
humiliations: one before Caiaphas or Annas 
(Jn 18:22-3), and one before Pilate (in Luke 
before Herod). The Roman soldiers dress him 
as a king with a crown of thorns. In Mt 27:28-9 
they even put a reed in his right hand, mocking 
his royal power. In John they strike Jesus on the 
face, in Mk 15:19 and Mt 27:29-31 they strike his 
head with a reed, spit upon him, and kneel 
down in homage to him. In all three gospels 
the soldiers say ironically, ‘Hail, King of the 
Jews!’ Matthew and John seem both to depend 
on Mark whom they dramatize in different 
ways. John leaves out the spitting and the iron- 
ical kneeling which he probably considers of- 
fensive. Since Pilate continues to consider Jesus 
innocent, the flogging is only a kind of warning. 

5. 19:4-7. As in Lk 23:14, 20-3 Jesus’ inno- 
cence is underlined, but only in John does Pilate 
come out of his headquarters with the mocked 
royal Jesus. The words ‘here is the man!’ may be 
an allusion to ‘Son of Man’, which in Aramaic 
means precisely ‘a man’. But John has given the 
expression a deeper meaning, with Dan 7:14 as a 
model (see esp. 5:27). In fact, during the trial in 
the Synoptics Jesus alludes to the coming of the 
Son of Man (Mk 14:61-2. par.). That the simple 
word ‘man’ can hint at ‘Son of Man’ becomes 
even clearer in the following scene, where Jesus 
is accused of having claimed to be the ‘Son of 
God’ (Jn 19:7). A first climax is reached with the 
authorities’ double ‘Crucify him!’ It is now clear 
that the accusation against Jesus is religious, but 
in the further trial it will be given a political 
character (vv. 12—164). 

6. 19:8-11. ‘Son of God’ is a worrying expres- 
sion to Pilate, who wants to know more about 
Jesus’ origin. Jesus’ silence is also a motif in Mk 
15:3-5 par., where it concerns a refusal to re- 
spond to the authorities’ accusations. In v. 9 
Pilate’s lack of sincere enquiry deserves only 
silence in reply. He therefore reformulates his 
question as one about power. Jesus discloses a 
paradox: Pilate who has his power from above 
thinks that he can exercise it over the one who 
comes from God! Jesus thus reveals that he fully 
accepts God’s will. Once again Pilate’s guilt is 


diminished in comparison with that of Judas 
and of the Jewish authorities. 

7. 19:12-16a. The seventh scene is decisive for 
Jesus’ crucifixion. vv. 12-13, ‘friend of the em- 
peror’ (Gk. philokaisar) was in fact an honorific 
title given to Herod Agrippa I. Contrary to what 
Jesus said to Pilate about his royal dignity, the 
Jews now present him as a man with political 
ambitions that go against the emperor's inter- 
ests. In the Greek text it is unclear whether 
Pilate or Jesus sat on the judge’s bench. But 
since Pilate is afraid of Jesus’ power (v. 8), it is 
unlikely that he would mock him. In any case, 
Pilate’s judgement is not a formal one. The 
Aramaic Gabbatha in v. 13 (‘bald head’? ‘emi- 
nence’?) does not really correspond to the 
Greek Lithostroton (Stone Pavement). It was 
usual to have stone pavements inside palaces 
and outside in the courtyards. vv. 14-164, nor- 
mally the word paraskeué means the preparation 
day for the sabbath (cf. vv. 31 and 42). But in v. 
14 it seems to be the preparation day for the 
Passover, that means 14 Nisan (cf. 18:28). It co- 
incides in John with the preparation day for the 
sabbath. When Pilate in v. 5 said ‘Here is the 
man’, the Jewish authorities replied with a 
double ‘Crucify him!’ When in v. 14 he presents 
the mocked royal Jesus with the words, ‘Here is 
your King", they cry out twice, ‘Away with him!’ 
and add, ‘Crucify him! The Johannine irony 
comes to a climax when the Jewish authorities 
seem to forget all their own messianic expect- 
ations in favour of their loyalty towards the 
Roman emperor. 


(19:16b—42) Jesus’ Crucifixion, Death, and 
Burial 

(19:16b-30) We can distinguish five moments 
in this part: in vv. 16b-18 Jesus carries his cross; 
in vv. 19-22 Pilate has an inscription written; in 
vv. 23-5a the soldiers divide Jesus’ clothes; in 
vv. 25b—27 the women and the beloved disciple 
are standing near the cross; in vv. 28-30 Jesus 
finally dies. The different scenes are separated 
by repeated words in the beginning and at the 
end of each scene: Jesus’ in vv. 16b-18; ‘write’ in 
vv. 19-22; ‘soldiers’ and ‘clothes’ in vv. 23-54; 
‘mother in vv. 25b-7; ‘finished’ in vv. 28-30. vv. 
16b-18, the Jewish authorities to whom Pilate 
hands Jesus over in v. 16a have not themselves 
the right to crucify him but let the Roman 
soldiers do it (cf. v. 23). John underlines that 
Jesus carries the cross by himself, without the 
help of Simon of Cyrene (Mk 15:21 par.). Some 
exegetes think that the evangelist alludes to 
Isaac who carries the wood of the burnt offering 


(Gen 22:6). In the normal way, Jesus would have 
carried only the cross-beam (patibulum), on 
which he will be nailed at Golgotha and ele- 
vated on the pole which already stands there. 
The Greek kranion, ‘skull’, is a correct translation 
of the Aramaic Golgotha and probably denotes 
a hillock. Only John emphasizes the fact that 
Jesus is in the middle between the two others. 
vv. 19-22, the Fourth Gospel alone stresses that 
the inscription (cf. Mk 15:26 par.) had a universal 
character by being written in three languages, 
and that Pilate himself had ordered it. John adds 
here ‘of Nazareth’ (cf. 18:5) in order to stress the 
origin of the ‘King of the Jews’, but in v. 21 he 
has the shorter formula of Mk 15:26. The evan- 
gelist considers Pilate’s initiative as prophetic. 
Since the charge in Mt 27:37 and Lk 23:38 is 
placed over Jesus’ head, the tradition has not 
represented the cross as crux commissa, in the 
form of a T, but as crux immissa. vv. 23-5a, the 
Greek himation normally designates a robe in 
the singular (cf. vv. 2, 5), and all kinds of clothes 
in the plural. But since the chiton in v. 23 is a 
tunic under the robe, himatia seems to be a robe 
just as in 13:4. In Mk 15:24 par. there is only an 
allusion to Ps 22(21):18, whereas John quotes the 
Psalm according to the LXX. He distinguishes 
between the ‘clothes’ (the robe) and the ‘cloth- 
ing’ (the tunic), whereas the psalmist only used 
parallel expressions to designate the same ob- 
ject. In order to underline God’s protection the 
tunic is not divided, which probably has a sym- 
bolic meaning of unity similar to that in 21:11. 
wv. 25b-27, in Mk 15:40-1 par. the women are at 
a distance, which is more probable during a 
crucifixion. But in John they stand near the 
cross to hear Jesus’ words. The name of Jesus’ 
mother is not indicated, as in Jn 2:1-12 and 6:42, 
probably in order not to confuse her with the 
three other Marys: Lazarus’ sister (ch. 11) and the 
two Marys named here. In the Greek text ‘Mary 
the wife of Clopas’ could be in apposition to ‘his 
mother’s sister’, but as the women are con- 
trasted to the four soldiers, it is more likely 
that they also are four. In Mk 15:40 par. the 
mother of Jesus is not named at all. Mary Mag- 
dalene appears in all four gospels. Commenta- 
tors who want to harmonize John with the 
Synoptics identify ‘the wife of Clopas’ with the 
synoptic ‘Mary, the mother of James and of 
Joses’; ‘his mother’s sister’ in John is then iden- 
tical with Salome (Mk 15:40) and the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee (Mt 27:56). In that case 
Jesus’ aunt Salome would be the mother of 
James and John. The scene where Jesus entrusts 
the beloved disciple to his mother would have a 
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basis in a family relationship if this disciple 
were John, the son of Zebedee. But these are 
guesses, which do not fit Lk 8:3 and 24:10 (cf. 
also our remark above on 7:3). There is no 
textual reason to see in Jesus’ mother and in 
the beloved disciple representatives of two dif- 
ferent communities, the Jewish-Christian and 
the Gentile-Christian (as Bultmann 1971: 673). 
Mary is not yet the ‘mother of the Church’ of 
later Catholic tradition. According to chs. 14-16 
the Helper would lead the disciples into the 
whole truth. In a similar way the mother of 
Jesus and the beloved disciple transmit Jesus’ 
message: they are together ideal representatives 
of the Christian faith (cf. also 19:35 and 21:24). 
vv. 28-30, once again the evangelist stresses 
Jesus’ sovereign will in fulfilling the Scripture, 
alluding probably to Ps 69:22 (for my thirst 
they gave me vinegar to drink’, cf. Mk 15:36 
par.). Only John underlines that Jesus is thirsty, 
which is said only indirectly in the Psalm. In Mk 
15:36 the sponge is put on a stick, but in John it 
is on a branch of hyssop, an allusion to the 
paschal meal (cf. Ex 12:22). Even the words ‘it 
is finished’ have in Greek a meaning of fulfil- 
ment: probably the work of his Father (cf. 14:31; 
17:4). Jesus willingly (cf. 10:18) gives up the spirit 
which remained upon him in 1:32. He accom- 
plishes for the first time his promise in 7:37—-9, 
giving the Spirit to the faithful around his cross. 
In 20:22 the risen Christ will be more explicit 
about the gift of his Spirit. 


(19:31-7) There have been many discussions on 
the composition of this theological commen- 
tary. Some believe that vv. 34b-35 on blood and 
water are later additions to the soldiers’ action 
in vv. 31—44 and to the fulfilment of the scripture 
in vv. 36-7. Others think that even wv. 34a and 
37 are additions. All these reconstructions are 
merely hypothetical. The evangelist himself dis- 
tinguishes between two actions: the breaking of 
the legs in vv. 31-3 and the piercing of the side in 
v. 34. In wv. 35-7 he comments on both actions. 
vv. 31-3, the sabbath coincides with 15 Nisan (cf. 
v. 14). According to Deut 21:23 a corpse hanged 
on a tree must be buried before nightfall. For 
purity reasons this is especially important be- 
fore Passover. Only John has the breaking of 
legs (crurifragium), which was used either as pun- 
ishment, or as here in order to hasten suffoca- 
tion. v. 34, Jesus’ pierced side is also mentioned 
at the resurrection in 20:20-7. The soldier de- 
termines if Jesus is dead. Immediately after 
death, blood and a watery substance from the 
lungs, can emerge. The evangelist stresses the 
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paradox that two important components of life 
appear in Jesus’ dead body. If the evangelist is 
informed about ‘mixed blood’ that was thrown 
at the altar on Passover (cf. Mishnah, Ohol. 3:5; 
hul. 2:6; Pesah. 5:8), we would have here a further 
allusion to Passover. But probably it is better to 
compare 1 Jn 5:6-8, where Jesus Christ is said to 
have come by water and blood, which means by 
his baptism and his death. According to Jn 6:53— 
6 blood is connected with the eucharist, and 
according to 3:1-15 water with baptism. The 
evangelist may be alluding these two sacra- 
ments. The Spirit who is mentioned in 1 Jn 
5:6-8 is also present at Jesus’ death in Jn 19:30. 
The Church Fathers thought that even the 
church was born out of Jesus’ side, but in con- 
trast to Paul the evangelist does not develop the 
theme of Jesus as a new Adam. v. 35, similarly to 
21:24 we have one who testifies, the beloved 
disciple (cf. 18:15-16 and 19:25—6), and another 
who states that his testimony is true, probably 
the Johannine community. It is unclear whether 
‘he knows that he tells the truth’ is said of the 
Johannine group, the beloved disciple (prefer- 
able), Jesus or God (less probable). vv. 36-7, the 
quotation in v. 36 alludes to Ex 12:46 and is at 
the same time dependent on Ps 34(35) LXX. 
Jesus dies as the passover lamb whose legs are 
not broken (cf. Jn 1:29, 34), but also as the 
righteous man of Ps 34 (cf. Lk 23:47). It is more 
difficult to see how the soldier who pierced 
Jesus’ side fulfils the scripture. In v. 37 there is 
a quotation of Zech 12:10b (Heb. text), similar to 
that of Rev 1:6. Possibly the first Christians util- 
ized Zech 12:10b to point out Jesus whose hands 
had been pierced with nails. John applies the 
quotation to the pierced side. 


(19:38-42) The narrative concerning Jesus’ bur- 
ial was important for the first Christians, be- 
cause of the connection between the empty 
tomb and the resurrection (perhaps implicit in 
1 Cor 15:4). In the four gospels we have a similar 
main narration: Joseph of Arimathea asks Pilate 
for permission to bury Jesus. John, however, 
adds the figure of Nicodemus and other details. 
vv. 38-9, according to Mk 15:43 and Lk 23:50-1 
Joseph is a respected member of the council 
who is waiting expectantly for the kingdom of 
God. In Mt 27:57 he is a rich man who had 
become a disciple of Jesus. John’s Joseph is 
similar to Matthew’s, but his Nicodemus resem- 
bles Joseph in Mark and Luke. The evangelist 
does not clearly say that Nicodemus had be- 
come a disciple of Jesus, but his sympathy for 
Jesus has developed since 3:-21 and 7:50-2. 


Fragrant spices weighing 100 Ib. are just as im- 
pressive as 1 lb. of costly perfume used by Mary 
to anoint Jesus in 12:3-8. vv. 40-2, Nicodemus 
fulfils what Mary had done in advance: Jesus 
gets a kingly burial. One can compare the quan- 
tity of spices used at the death of Herod (Jos. 
Ant. 17.199; cf. also Jer 34:5). The linen cloths 
(Gk. othonia) are also mentioned in Jn 20:6-7, 
whereas in 11:44 they are called keiriai, ‘strips of 
cloth’, different from the cloth round the face. 
In Mk 15:46 par. it is a single linen cloth (Gk. 
syndon). Some have tried to combine John and 
the Synoptics: the synoptic syndon could be the 
material out of which the Johannine cloths are 
made, or the Johannine cloths in fact only one 
single piece. Others think that a syndon was fixed 
with the help of strips of cloth. Historically it is 
more probable that the spices were carried to 
the tomb at the burial than on the day of the 
resurrection (Mk 16:1-2 par.). John alone indi- 
cates that the tomb was near the place of cruci- 
fixion. The next reference to the garden will be 
at 20:1. 


(20:1-21:25) The Risen Christ In the canonical 
gospels Jesus’ resurrection is both the object of 
faith and a concrete event. Unlike the apoc- 
ryphal Gospel of Peter (39-44) the gospels do 
not describe exactly how Jesus rose from the 
dead, but they insist on two aspects: the empty 
tomb and the appearances to the disciples. John 
reflects more than the Synoptics on how all 
certainty about Jesus’ resurrection is linked to 
faith (cf. 20:27, 29). The two conclusions in 
20:30-1 and 21:24-5, for example, summarize 
the relation between the witness of faith to the 
signs performed by Jesus and belief in him as 
Messiah and God’s Son. 

In recent commentaries it has been usual to 
consider ch. 21 as a later addition by a redactor, 
because 20:30-1 seems to be a natural conclu- 
sion of the whole gospel. Since the ‘we’ in 21:24-5 
is distinguished from the beloved disciple, it has 
been suggested that a later redactor is respon- 
sible for ch. 21, and even for other additions in 
the gospel. But there are objections to this pos- 
ition: the narrative technique in ch. 21 is very 
similar to that in chs. 1-20, and the style is 
nearly the same. Just as themes in chs. 13-14 
are completed or replaced in chs. 15-17, so ch. 
21 develops aspects that have been adumbrated 
(e.g. the theme of following Jesus) or introduces 
new material. The main author (‘the evangelist’) 
may have reworked his first sketch of the gospel 
and added new material to it (e.g. chs. 6; 15-17; 
21). He has kept 20:30—-1 as commentary on the 


revelations in Jerusalem, but he wanted to com- 
plete these with an appearance by the lake of 
Tiberias. This gave him the opportunity to in- 
form the reader about the disciples’ activity in 
Galilee that we find in the Synoptics. A redactor 
may then have reworked this chapter, especially 
the new conclusion in wv. 24-5. 

The whole gospel is given a kind of unity by 
the alternation of different places where Jesus is 
present: Galilee, Judea, and ‘the other side’. 
Three times we pass from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
and in the end once from Jerusalem (12:12—20:31) 
to Galilee (ch. 21). The week of Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion in chs. 20-1 corresponds to the first week in 
1:19-2:11 and to the last week in Jesus’ life in 12:1- 
19:42. In ch. 20 Jesus appears to his disciples in 
Jerusalem as in Lk 24; in ch. 21 he appears in 
Galilee as it is hinted at in Mk 16:7 and Mt 28:7, 
10, and described in Mt 28:16-20. 

The following seven sections can be distin- 
guished: (1) Mary and two disciples at the tomb 
(2011-10); (2) Mary sees the Lord (20:11-18); (3) 
the disciples see the Lord (20:19-23); (4) Thomas 
sees the Lord (20:24—-9); (5) first conclusion of 
the book (20:30-1); (6) Jesus shows himself to 
the disciples by the Sea of Tiberias: (a) the mi- 
raculous catch of fish and the meal; (b) Peter and 
the beloved disciple (21:15-23); (7) second con- 
clusion of the book (21:24-5). The relationship 
between chs. 20-1 and the synoptic texts is very 
complicated (see Neirynck 1984; 1990). 


(20:1110) Mary and Two Disciples at the 
Tomb The evangelist wants to frame the run- 
ning of the two disciples to the tomb with two 
narratives on Mary Magdalene. She reports first 
on the empty tomb, then (in vv. 11-18) on Jesus’ 
resurrection. Inconsistencies in ch. 20 are due 
to the author’s many references to synoptic 
material that he supplements with his own in- 
formation (cf. Neirynck 1984b). vv. 1-2, Mary 
Magdalene was first introduced near the cross 
in 19:25. In Mk 16:1 there are three women at the 
tomb, in Mt 28: two, and in Lk 23:55-24:10 
more than three. In Mark and Luke they come 
with spices to anoint Jesus, but in the Fourth 
Gospel this has already been done. Possibly the 
evangelist has special information concerning 
Jesus’ first appearance to Mary alone (cf. Mk 
16:9). The stone was not mentioned at the bur- 
ial, in contrast to Mk 15:46 and Mt 27:60, 66. In 
Mk 16:4 par. it was rolled away (in Mt 28:2 by an 
angel). John probably refers to the angel’s mes- 
sage in Mk 16:7 when he has Mary inform Peter 
and the other disciple. The Johannine Mary 
thinks that grave-robbers or the authorities 
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have stolen the body, whereas Mt 28:11-15 men- 
tions the allegation by the Jews that the dis- 
ciples stole the body. The ‘we do not know’ is 
an inconsistency deriving from the synoptic 
account about several women at the tomb. wv. 
3-8, we find a similar tradition in Luke: in Lk 
24:12 (which is original despite the lack of at- 
testation in the Western tradition) Peter goes to 
the tomb, while in Lk 24:24 it is ‘some disciples’. 
The ‘other disciple’ in John is presumably the 
beloved disciple (see JN 13:23; 18:15). He has more 
insight than Peter (cf. 13:23-5; 19:26-7), whom 
he outruns, but still he respects Peter’s privilege 
to go in first. The linen wrappings which are left 
and the cloth rolled up by itself indicate that the 
body was not stolen but rather rose miracu- 
lously. Whereas Peter only looks at them, the 
other disciple can decipher the signs by faith. 
vv. 9-10, as in 1 Cor 15:4 the resurrection fulfils 
the Scripture, but no precise passage is referred 
to. There is an apparent inconsistency when 
even the other disciple, who believes, does not 
understand Scripture (cf. 2:22; 12:16). Perhaps 
the evangelist wanted to point out that even 
he had to increase in understanding. The two 
disciples go home and allow Mary to meet Jesus 
alone (vv. 11-18). 


(20:11-18) Mary Sees the Lord This narrative 
is close to the synoptic account, where several 
women see God's angels, and even Jesus him- 
self, on their way to the disciples in Mt 28:9—10. 
John seems to have fused together two different 
scenes from Mt 28:110: Mary sees first two 
angels (Jn 20:12-13), then the Lord himself (vv. 
14-16). vv. 11-13, it is possible that exo, ‘outside’, 
has been added to improve the text. Mary re- 
mains outside the tomb, unlike the disciples in 
vv. 7-8 and the women in Mk 16:5 and Lk 24:3. 
She bends over to look in as the beloved dis- 
ciple does in Jn 20:5, but instead of the linen 
wrappings she sees two angels. They are wit- 
nesses of Mary’s desolation, but unlike the syn- 
optic accounts they have no message for the 
disciples; Jesus himself will provide it in v. 17. 
Only John indicates that the angels are sitting 
where Jesus’ head and feet had been located. 
This supposes a tomb of the arcosolium type, 
where there is more room for the corpse than 
in the kokim type, where the body is put into a 
wall cavity. vv. 14-16, Mary thinks that Jesus is 
the gardener who has taken away the body. 
Jesus addresses her in the same words as did 
the angels in v. 13, but adds ‘For whom are you 
looking?’ When he calls her by her name, she 
recognizes him as her teacher, in a way similar 
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to sheep recognizing the voice of their shepherd 
(10:3-4). The Aramaic rabbouni (cf. Mk 10:51) is 
by its length more solemn than the simple rabbi 
(see JN 1:38). v. 17, the present imperative mé mou 
haptou can be translated either ‘do not continue 
to touch me’ or ‘do not touch me’. The evangel- 
ist seems to be commenting on Mt 28:9 where 
the women take hold of Jesus’ feet in a gesture 
of worship. The reason why Mary ought not to 
hold on Jesus is that he is on his way to the 
Father. In the Fourth Gospel the resurrection 
and the ascension seem to coincide. Therefore 
Mary needs to hear that after Jesus’ appearances, 
faith, in the absence of physical contact, is the 
only important thing (see the scene with Tho- 
mas in vv. 24-9 and cf. 14:22-3). Jesus calls the 
disciples ‘brothers’ in a different sense from that 
of his sceptical natural family at 7:4 (cf. Mt 
28:10). The risen Christ associates the disciples 
in his community with God the Father, but also 
marks a difference by referring to him with the 
pronouns ‘my’ and ‘your’. v. 18, in Mk 16:7 and 
Mt 28:7 the angel(s) give the women the mission 
to inform the disciples concerning Jesus’ later 
appearance in Galilee. In Lk 24:33 the two dis- 
ciples from Emmaus return to Jerusalem to 
meet the eleven. But in John, Mary reports 
both on her meeting with Jesus and on his 
message. 


(20:19-23) The Disciples See the Lord In the 
Christian tradition it remains unclear how often 
the risen Christ manifested himself to his dis- 
ciples. Paul names five appearances: to the 
twelve, to more than five hundred brothers 
and sisters, to James, to the apostles, and last 
of all to himself (a Cor 15:5-7). According to Mk 
16:7 Peter and the other disciples would meet 
Jesus in Galilee; in Mt 28:16-20 this is described 
as a farewell scene where the eleven disciples 
are sent out to the whole world (cf. also Mk 
16:14-18). In Lk 24:36—49 Jesus appears to them 
in Jerusalem, wishes them peace, shows them 
his hands and feet, and eats the fish they give 
him. He gives them a mission to all people and 
promises them the gift of the Holy Spirit. Jn 
20:19-23 and 21:13 resemble the Lucan narrative 
in many respects. v. 19, just as in Lk 24:29, 36—53, 
Jesus appears in Jerusalem in the evening of the 
day he rose again. John alone mentions that the 
door was locked, perhaps in order to underline 
that the risen Christ is no longer bound by 
normal space conditions. The peace greeting 
prolongs what Jesus had said in his farewell 
discourse (Jn 14:27; 16:33). v. 20, the hands and 
the side are also mentioned in vv. 25 and 27, 


whereas in Lk 24:39 Jesus shows his hands and 
feet. vv. 21-2, the missionary work of the dis- 
ciples depends on the mission of the Son and 
on the gift of the Holy Spirit. In his farewell 
discourse Jesus had promised that he would 
send the Helper. A first gift of the Spirit was 
already described in 19:30, but now the disciples 
are so to speak ‘baptized’ by the risen Christ’s 
Spirit. v. 23, as Lk 24:47—49, the forgiveness of 
sins is linked to the gift of the Spirit and the 
disciples’ missionary work. But John transforms 
the Lukan understanding of forgiveness with 
the help of material similar to Mt 16:19 and 
18:18. Matthew stresses Peter’s and the other 
disciples’ power to ‘bind’ and ‘loose’ certain 
rules in the assembly, whereas John speaks of 
retaining (binding) sins or forgiving them. Des- 
pite the present and the future tenses in many 
MSS, the variant apheontai (perfect passive, ‘they 
are forgiven’) is probably original. The Christian 
tradition early linked together Matthew and 
John in its understanding of penance. 


(20:24-9) Thomas Sees the Lord Thomas’ en- 
counter with Jesus is modelled on the previous 
scene. His experience is meant to help all future 
believers who have not seen the risen Christ. vv. 
24-5, the same expression, ‘one of the twelve’, is 
applied to Judas in 6:71. The Greek didymos 
means both ‘twin’ and ‘double’ or ‘twofold’. In 
1:16 and 14:5 Thomas had difficulties under- 
standing Jesus, now he hesitates when con- 
fronted by his resurrection. The disciples relate 
their vision of the Lord, as Mary did in v. 18. In 
the original Greek text the ‘mark’ of the nails is 
first typos, and then probably topos (‘place’). The 
MSS have muddled the two words. The palpable 
marks have an apologetic function for the 
reader. vv. 26-7, the week following the resur- 
rection corresponds probably to the first week 
in 1:19-2:1 and to the last week in Jesus’ life in 
12:1-19:31. Just as in the previous appearance to 
the disciples, Jesus enters despite the shut doors. 
Jesus accepts Thomas’ daring demand, but tact- 
fully the evangelist does not describe its fulfil- 
ment. v. 28, Thomas’ doubts give way to a 
climax in Johannine Christology. In 13:13-14 
Jesus used ‘teacher’ and ‘lord’ as synonyms, but 
now ‘my Lord’ designates the risen Christ. ‘My 
God’ resumes the description of Jesus in the 
Prologue as ‘God’ (1:1, 18). In the OT Lord and 
God are associated terms (e.g. Ps 7:2-3; 30:3). 
This is more likely to be the background than 
the pagan acclamation of the emperor as Lord 
and God (but see Suetonius, Dom. 13: ‘dominus 
et deus noster’). v. 29, besides 13:17, this is the 


only formula using ‘blessed’ in John. It concerns 
the future believers (cf. 17:20-4) who have 
not seen Jesus. Thomas should have believed 
without seeing the marks. Still his clear con- 
fession is an act of faith, as was that of the 
hesitant Nathanael at the beginning of the gos- 


pel (1:43-51). 


(20:30-1) The author suddenly expresses him- 
self in a first epilogue to what he calls this book. 
v. 30, the word ‘sign’ is a key for the reader to 
understand both the risen Christ’s appearances 
and their link with the ‘signs’ during his public 
life. Those who presuppose a sign-source be- 
hind this gospel consider vv. 30-1 as its natural 
conclusion. But we have seen that the Fourth 
Gospel forms a unity despite its redactional 
problems. In this case the ‘signs’ are not only 
the seven miracles we have enumerated, but 
also other scenes and words of Jesus. These 
signs are no riddles, since the reader is from 
the beginning informed about the Word, Jesus 
Christ. But the reader has to penetrate the mys- 
tery of Jesus’ revelation of his divine glory. v. 31, 
it is difficult to decide whether the original 
subjunctive was an aorist pisteuséte or a present 
pisteuéte. In the first case one could translate as 
NRSV, ‘that you may come to faith’, in the 
second case, ‘that you may continue to believe’. 
In 19:35 the variant that has the aorist tense 
seems to be preferable, but in our verse both 
variants are well attested. It is not certain that 
the evangelist himself would in this case make a 
clear distinction between the two tenses. In 
any event, he seems to address Christian 
readers, whom he wants to gain life in Christ 
by deepening their faith in Jesus as Messiah and 
Son of God. 


(21:1-23) In this chapter Jesus reveals himself a 
third time to the disciples, but now by the Sea of 
Tiberias. The evangelist wants to complete the 
appearances in Jerusalem with the data of Mk 
16:7 and Mt 28:7, 10, 16—20. He also completes Jn 
1:35-42 with the help of what we know about 
the occupation of the disciples from Mk 1:16-20 
par. The evangelist has read either a source 
similar to Lk 5:1-11 or that text itself. There a 
miraculous draught of fish is combined with the 
disciples’ call. Our passage has a similar rela- 
tionship to Lk 24:41-3 where the risen Christ 
eats a piece of the fish. 

The author has used different kinds of material 
but has put them together into a well-organized 
unity. In a first scene we meet seven disciples 
who on the word of the Lord catch many fish. 
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In the second scene the risen Christ gives Peter a 
special mission and speaks about the beloved 
disciple’s destiny. The first scene describes dif- 
ferent actions, whereas the second consists of 
a dialogue between Jesus and Peter. The two 
scenes are linked together through the different 
relationships between the risen Lord and the 
two main disciples. 


(21:1-14) The miraculous catch of fish and the 
following meal are closely interrelated. v. 1 the 
typical Johannine ‘after these things’ does not 
indicate a chronological but a thematic progres- 
sion (cf. 6:1). The same formula ‘to show oneself 
as in 7:4 is now used in reference to the risen 
Christ (in 21:14 in the passive form). Strangely 
enough the word ‘disciples’ occurs seven times 
in vv. 1-14, matching the seven disciples named 
in v. 2. In 6: the Sea of Tiberias is mentioned as 
a synonym for the Sea of Galilee. v. 2, the use of 
‘together’ (Gk. homou) is different from that at 
436 and 20:4, but similar to Luke’s in Acts. 
Three of the seven disciples occur in Lk 5:1—11: 
Peter, James, and John. Peter and Thomas have 
been important in the appearances in Jn 20. 
Nathanael who is mentioned in 1:45-51 is now 
presented as coming from Cana in Galilee, per- 
haps under the influence of the wedding in ch. 
2. In the synoptic tradition James and John are 
often presented as sons of Zebedee (Mk 1:19-20 
par.; 3:17 par.; 10:35 par.). With Simon and 
Andrew, who were named in Jn 1:35-42, they 
form a special group. We have seen that the 
anonymous disciple in 1:40-2 is best identified 
with John, one of the sons of Zebedee. He will 
be called the other disciple, or the one whom 
Jesus loved, in the rest of ch. 21. The two other 
disciples in 21:2 could then be Andrew and 
Philip (see 1:40-4; 6:7-8; 12:22). vv. 3-4, as in 
Lk 5:5 they have fished during the night. Why 
they do this after the appearances in Jerusalem 
has no importance for the author. Despite 
Greek epi, ‘on’ (the beach) in many MSS, eis is 
probably original, but has here the same mean- 
ing as en or epi. In contrast to v. 12 the disciples 
at first do not recognize Jesus, though he has 
already revealed himself to them in Jerusalem. 
But in this case ch. 21 is not concerned to be 
consistent with ch. 20. vv. 5—6, Jesus addresses 
the disciples with tenderness, by using a di- 
minutive form paidia (cf. 1 Jn 2:14, 18), similar 
to teknia in Jn 13:33 (and 1 Jn). The right side 
signifies blessing, prosperity. In Lk 5:4 Jesus 
says: ‘Put out into the deep water’. Since the 
miraculous catch has missionary aspects both 
in Lk 5:10 and in Jn 21:15-17 ‘to haul in the fish’ 
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may allude to this symbolic meaning. In Lk 5:6— 
7 the partners in the other boat have to come 
and help. wv. 7-8, as in ch. 20 the beloved 
disciple understands more quickly than Peter. 
Respect for the Lord makes Peter do contradict- 
ory things: he puts on some clothes before he 
jumps into the water, probably in order to reach 
Jesus first (cf. Mt 14:28). The other disciples are 
only secondary characters, who go with Peter 
(v. 3) and drag the net (v. 8). vv. 9-10, in a subtle 
way the story of the catch moves into one of a 
meal, resembling Lk 24:41-3. But John does not 
explicitly say that the risen Lord himself ate: he 
only prepares the fish and the bread (v. 9) and 
gives them to the disciples (v. 13). v. 11, in the 
Greek text (anebe, ‘went up’) it is not clear 
whether Peter went back to the boat (NRSV; 
TOB; JB) or went up on the shore (Bultmann 
1971). The 153 fish have been interpreted as the 
totality of the kinds of fish known at that time 
(Jerome, In Ezekiel 14.47.9-12). A better explan- 
ation is to see 153 as the sum of all the numbers 
up to 17. Moreover there were 12 baskets filled 
with the fragments of the 5 loaves in 6:13, and 
that makes a total of 17 (cf. Lindars 1972). Other 
exegetes have proposed calculations based on 
gematria, the value of Greek or Hebrew letters, 
but this leads to arbitrary hypotheses. In any 
case, the evangelist symbolically suggests a to- 
tality of people recruited through missionary 
work. vv. 12—13, the author describes in concrete 
terms how the risen Lord gives the true bread 
from heaven that was mentioned in ch. 6 (see 
Hartman 1984). That the disciples do not dare 
ask Jesus contrasts with Thomas’s behaviour in 
20:24-9. V. 14, the evangelist frames vv. 2-13 by 
resuming v. 1 and adding that this revelation 
was the third one to the disciples (taking into 
account 20:19-23, 24-9). It is impossible to 
make this agree with Mk 16:7 and Mt 28:16-20, 
where the appearance in Galilee is the first one 
to the disciples (cf. Mk 16:14). 


(21:15-23) The comparison between Peter and 
the beloved disciple which was hinted at in the 
first scene becomes explicit in the second one. 
vv. 15-17, the Greek sentence in v. 15 can be 
understood in three different ways: ‘Do you 
love me more than you love these things?’ (tou- 
ton is then understood as a neuter pronoun); ‘do 
you love me more than you love those (per- 
sons)?’; ‘do you love me more than those do?’ 
(this is best in the context). The three questions 
and the three answers are formulated differently 
and lead to a climax where Peter feels person- 
ally hurt. In a certain sense he makes up for his 


threefold denial in 18:15-27. Jesus addresses 
Peter three times as ‘son of John’, just as he did 
in his first call (1:42). At that time Peter loved his 
master whom he was willing to follow (cf. also 
13:36—-8). There Jesus called him Cephas or Peter, 
‘rock’ (from Aram. kéfa’ and Gk. Petra). After the 
three denials Peter must three times confess his 
love if he is to be the shepherd of Jesus’ flock. vv. 
18-19, now Peter is ready to follow Jesus: as the 
pastor of Jesus’ sheep he will give his life, just as 
the Master himself laid down his life for them 
(cf. 10:15, 17-18). In v. 19 the author explains 
what Jesus prophetically formulates in v. 18: 
Peter will die on a cross (on Peter's death as 
martyr under Nero, see 1 Clem. 5:4). vv. 20-3, in 
a natural way Peter asks about the destiny of the 
beloved disciple, who was first explicitly men- 
tioned as such in 13:23. The answer is even more 
mysterious than that concerning Peter: he will 
remain until Jesus comes. In his comment in vv. 
23-4 the writer (probably a redactor) suggests 
that the beloved disciple will finally die, but that 
he will remain until Jesus comes. This has a 
symbolic meaning: his message will remain. 


(21:24-5) Probably a redactor, who had already 
reworked the preceding verses, is responsible 
for this second conclusion to the gospel and 
perhaps also for 19:35 to which he alludes. By 
speaking of ‘we’ he designates the group who 
has approved the testimony of the beloved dis- 
ciple, reflected in the gospel. The evangelist has 
transmitted the message and testimony of the 
beloved disciple, whom he wants the reader to 
identify with John, the son of Zebedee. As 
Christians must still wait for Jesus’ return, the 
witness of the beloved disciple helps them even 
after his death and completes Peter's pastoral 
function. The words ‘many other things’ amp- 
lify what was said in the first conclusion in 
20:30. 


Appendix: 7:53-8:11 


This passage, though canonical, does not 
properly belong to the Gospel of John, since 
it is missing in the oldest textual witnesses 
(e.g. P66, P75, Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, old transla- 
tions). Most MSS that have the text put it after 
Jn 7:52, probably because of the words ‘neither 
do I condemn you’ in 8:11, which can be com- 
pared with 8:15. Some MSS, however, place it 
after 7:36, 7:44, or 21:25; the Ferrar group after 
Lk 21:38. Several witnesses mark the text as 
doubtful. 

Papias seems to allude to it in c.130 c, if we 
can trust Eusebius, H.E 3.39.17. In the fourth 


century we find it in a simpler form in the 
Syrian Didascalia Apostolorum, 8.2, and in Didy- 
mus’ commentary on Eccl 7:21-2. The style re- 
minds us of Luke and the story may be 
compared with Lk 7:36-50. It could be called a 
biographical apophthegm, in which a saying of 
Jesus has been developed into the story of a 
woman caught in adultery. Just as in the Syn- 
optic Gospels, here Jesus does not reject the law 
directly but criticizes those who apply it mech- 
anically. The law must be interpreted in the 
light of God’s mercy for sinners. 


(7:53-8:11) Jesus teaches in the temple as he 
does every day in Luke (Lk 19:47; 20:1; 21:37). 
He goes to the Mount of Olives as in Lk 21:37. 
Just as in the synoptic tradition, the scribes and 
the Pharisees suddenly come to test the Master. 
The woman seems to be married, as the text 
emphasizes that she had committed adultery. 
8:3b—6, the legal basis of the accusers’ action is 
not specified, but it may refer to Lev 20:10 and 
Deut 22:21. According to the Mishnah (Sanh. 7:4; 
111), an adulterous betrothed girl should be 
stoned and a married woman strangled, but 
this legislation is later than the time of our text. 

Jesus’ silence makes the story more lively. Per- 
haps what he was writing referred to Jer 17:13: 
‘Those who turn away from me shall be written 
on the earth’. The accusers are not the appropri- 
ate persons to be judges. vv. 7-8, ‘without sin’ 
does not imply only sexual sins. Jesus’ saying is in 
harmony with Mt 7:1: ‘Do not judge, so that you 
may not be judged’ (cf. Lk 6:37). The accusers have 
to face God’s judgement upon their own sins. 
According to Deut 13:9 the witness should be 
the first to throw a stone. vv. 9-11, as the elders 
in the Sanhedrin have not been mentioned be- 
fore, presbyteroi designates probably the oldest 
men. Perhaps there is even an allusion to the 
elders of Sus 28 and 41. With much skill the 
author has delayed the dialogue with the accused 
woman to the end of his story. In the synoptic 
tradition Jesus can forgive sins (cf. Mk 2:5; Lk 
7:46). Something similar is suggested here, when 
Jesus says: ‘from now on do not sin again’ (cf. Jn 
5:14), which supposes her contrition. 
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A. Gospel as a Literary Genre. 1. Mark opens 
with the words, ‘The beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ’ (Mk 1:1). A modern reader would 


unhesitatingly see the writing that follows as 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. In fact the concept 
of ‘gospel’ is not without its problems. We shall 
begin with the name ‘gospel’ before going on to 
examine the use of the term. 

The English word ‘gospel’ (originally ‘god- 
spell’ or ‘good tidings’) is the translation of the 
Greek euaggelion, but it is not obvious that the 
writers of the four documents applied this term 
to their writings. Luke at any rate never uses the 
noun (except in Acts), though he frequently 
uses the corresponding verb for the activity of 
spreading the good news (e.g. 1:19; 4:18). He 
seems to consider his work rather in terms of 
a narrative (diégésis) or an orderly account (1:1-3). 
Both noun and verb are used frequently by Paul, 
who may rely on one or both of two back- 
grounds. In the religious cult of the emperors 
the term was used of a piece of imperial good 


news of salvation, such as a victory or the birth 
of an heir, which was flashed round the empire, 
and to which the various provinces, city-states, 
and other political units were expected to res- 
pond with congratulatory gifts. The elements of 
novelty, salvation, joy, and response, as well as 
the religious connotations, would have made 
the term a suitable one for Paul to use for ‘my 
gospel’ (Rom 16:25; Gal 1:11). Paul may also, 
however, be drawing on the use of the word in 
Isa 61:1, ‘the Lord has anointed me to bring good 
tidings to the afflicted’. This usage may go back 
to the proclamation of Jesus himself; it certainly 
occurs on his lips in Mt 11:5 and Lk 4:18 (see 
Stuhlmacher 1983). 

Neither Luke nor John uses the noun, and 
when it began to be used as a title of the four 
writings is disputed. Koester (1989: 380) holds 
that the term was ‘always and everywhere 
understood as the proclamation of the saving 
message about Christ or the coming of the 
kingdom’ until Marcion in the mid-second cen- 
tury applied it to the written works. In his six 
usages apart from the heading, Mark certainly 
uses the term for the proclamation of the saving 
message, so that in his first verse also it is 
reasonable to take it in this sense rather than 
as ‘The beginning of the written record’ (see mK 
1:1-13). In Matthew the word is used twice for 
Jesus’ own proclamation of the kingdom (4:23; 
9:35) and twice with the addition of ‘this gospel’ 
(24:14; 26:13); in the former case the whole gos- 
pel message seems to be meant, and in the latter 
Matthew may possibly intend to restrict Mark’s 
meaning to the particular incident of the gospel 
message, the anointing at Bethany. Stanton 
(1992a), on the other hand, argues persuasively 
that usages of the term as early as the Didache, 
8:2; 11:3; 1533-4, seem to refer to our written 
gospel texts, and argues further that as soon as 
more than one of them existed they must have 
been known as something! 

Finally it is important to realize that none of 
the four gospels originally included an attribu- 
tion to an author. All were anonymous, and it is 
only from the fragmentary and enigmatic 
and—according to Eusebius, from whom we 
derive the quotation—unreliable evidence of 
Papias in 120/130 cz that we can begin to piece 
together any external evidence about the names 
of their authors and their compilers. This evi- 
dence is so difficult to interpret that most mod- 
em scholars form their opinions from the 
content of the gospels themselves, and only 
then appeal selectively to the external evidence 
for confirmation of their findings. 
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2. As recently as 1970 the type of writing 
now called ‘gospel’ was considered to be with- 
out parallel in the ancient world. Norman Per- 
rin (1970-1: 4) could write assertively that it was 
‘the unique literary creation of early Christian- 
ity. This is a statement I would make with con- 
fidence... If we are to come to terms with this 
genre we must concentrate our attention upon 
the Gospel of Mark’. Perrin sees a gospel as 
being a narrative of an event from the past, in 
which interest and concerns of the past, pre- 
sent, and future have flowed together, since the 
events of Jesus’ ministry are interpreted in the 
light of the writers own time and of things 
expected of Jesus’ future coming. 

In 1987 Christopher Tuckett could, with mis- 
givings, still give as the majority opinion the 
view that there was no close parallel to the 
genre of the gospels. In the last decade, how- 
ever, it has become clear that the literary genre 
of ‘gospel’ can no longer be considered as com- 
pletely unique. To enable a reader or listener to 
understand a document it must be possible to a 
certain extent to categorize it into a known 
type. Tuckett (1987: 75) wittily gives the example 
of ‘Vicar gives directions to Queen? Just the 
opposite’, to be understood as a newspaper 
headline or as a crossword puzzle clue for Rev- 
ER-SE. The features of a particular genre of litera- 
ture form a conventional set of expectations, a 
sort of implied contract with the reader that 
enables the reader to categorize the document. 
The expectations are not necessarily always 
identical in all respects with what the reader 
finds, but at least provide a family resemblance. 
Burridge (1992) has shown that the gospels fall 
within the varied and well-attested Graeco- 
Roman concept of biography. Of this genre 
there are many subdivisions, inevitably includ- 
ing cross-border borrowing with other genres, 
such as political propaganda, encomium, mor- 
alistic encouragement, and travelogue. Even re- 
ligious biographies in the broad sense were not 
unknown. The respectful atmosphere found in 
the gospels, ‘tinged with praise and worship’ 
(ibid. 211) occurs also in such works as Tacitus’ 
Agricola and Philo’s De vita Mosis. What is, how- 
ever, unique to the gospels, and constitutes 
them as an unprecedented subgroup, is the im- 
portance and salvific claim of their message, 
expressed most clearly by Jn 20:31, ‘these things 
are written that you may believe...and that 
believing you may have life’. It is not, then, an 
unprecedented type of writing, so much as the 
conviction of the writers that their subject and 
message had the power to change the world for 
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those who accepted them, that is unique. But 
this does not exclude the gospels from the 
broad category of Graeco-Roman biography. 


B. The Basic Interrelationship of the Gospels. 
The three gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
are clearly related very closely to one another, 
much more closely than John is related to any 
of them. They share the same basic outline, 
roughly the same order of events, the same 
way of telling stories and relating sayings, and 
even the basically same portrait of the good 
news of the kingdom and its preaching by Jesus. 

This similarity among the first three gospels 
is best seen by contrast to John. The geograph- 
ical outline is different: in the first three gospels 
Jesus goes to Jerusalem only once during his 
ministry, for the final week, whereas in John 
he pays several visits to Jerusalem. The order 
of events is different, for example the cleansing 
of the temple comes early in John, introducing 
Jesus’ ministry (Jn 2:13-22), whereas in the other 
three gospels it forms the climax (Mk 11:15-19). 
John relates many fewer miracles, but almost 
invariably these are developed by means of a 
subsequent long discourse of Jesus or by a con- 
troversy that brings out the sense and meaning 
of the event (for example the cure at the Pool of 
Bethesda continues into a discourse on the 
works of the Son, Jn 5; the multiplication of 
loaves flowers into the bread of life discourse, 
Jn 61-15, 22-66). While the Jesus of the first 
three gospels turns attention away from himself 
to the kingship of God, in John the kingship of 
God is mentioned only in 3:3-5; the Johannine 
Jesus teaches about his kingship only in 18:6, 
and otherwise concentrates rather on his gift 
of eternal life. In the first three gospels story- 
parables are an important vehicle of teaching, 
whereas the fourth gospel barely uses them, 
preferring instead extended images such as 
that of the Good Shepherd (Jn 10:1-18). 

The similarity between the first three gospels 
may be roughly described in terms of the num- 
ber of verses shared. Of Mark’s 661 verses, some 
80 per cent feature in Matthew and 60 per cent 
in Luke. Conversely, only three pericopes of 
Mark (the seed growing secretly, Mk 4:26-9, 
the healing of the deaf-mute, Mk 7:31-7, and 
the blind man of Bethsaida, Mk 8:22—6) have 
no equivalent in either Matthew or Luke. Time 
and again such long stretches show almost ver- 
batim agreement between Matthew and Mark or 
Mark and Luke that some literary relationship at 
the textual level must be postulated between 
them. Similarly Matthew and Luke have some 


220 verses in common, mostly of sayings- 
material, so that some literary relationship 
between these two is undeniable. The possibil- 
ity of viewing these three gospels together has 
led to the appellation Synoptic Gospels, and 
the difficulty of reaching an agreed solution to 
account for their interrelationship has been 
dubbed the ‘synoptic problem’. The issue is so 
complicated that some scholars regard it as 
little more than an intellectual game. Brown 
(1997: 111) opines that ‘most readers of the NT 
find the issue complex, irrelevant to their inter- 
ests, and boring’. 

Three proposed solutions to the synoptic 
problem will be outlined (c), which will be 
tested in a discussion of six pericopes (Fk). 


C. Proposed Solutions to the Synoptic Prob- 
lem. 1. The Griesbach Hypothesis. Truly sci- 
entific study of this problem did not begin until 
in 1776 J.J. Griesbach produced a critical edition 
of a Synopsis of the Gospels, printing the gos- 
pels in parallel columns and thus enabling the 
reader to see in detail the similarities and differ- 
ences between them. His conclusion, published 
in 1789, was that Mark was nothing but a com- 
bination of Matthew and Luke. The same con- 
clusion had been reached slightly earlier by the 
little-known Oxford scholar Henry Owen in 
1764, so that this view is sometimes called the 
Owen-Griesbach hypothesis. It later fell into 
obscurity, but has been revived by William R. 
Farmer in 1964, and has since become known 
strictly as the Two-Gospel Hypothesis. For 
brevity and to avoid confusion it will here be 
named the Griesbach theory. 

The theory is that the first gospel to be writ- 
ten was that of Matthew, the most Semitic of 
the gospels, written for Christians of Jewish 
extraction. Next, for Christians of Gentile ori- 
gin, but still before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Luke was written. Finally Mark combined the 
two. The fundamental argument for this hypo- 
thesis, both for Griesbach and for Farmer, lies in 
the order of pericopes. Wherever Mark departs 
from Matthew’s order, he supports Luke’s; if 
there is a difference between the order of Mat- 
thew and Luke, Mark zigzags between the two, 
following first one, then the other. In addition, 
the supporters observe, Mark always proceeds 
forward, never turning back in the order estab- 
lished by Matthew and Luke. These observa- 
tions are correct, but are not enough to 
prove the point that Mark combines Matthew 
and Luke, for in the same way the order of 
Matthew and Luke can be explained at least as 


well (see c.2) if Mark is taken as the starting- 
point. 

Support for the theory is claimed also from 
the material within pericopes. Mark has many 
double expressions, of which half occur in Mat- 
thew and half in Luke. The paradigm case is Mk 
1:32, ‘That evening, at sunset’, where Matthew 
has in the corresponding passage (8:16) ‘That 
evening’, and Luke (4:40) ‘when the sun was 
setting’. The explanation given by the Griesbach 
theory is that Mark takes one phrase from each 
of the other gospels and combines them. There 
is a number of instances of this phenomenon 
(e.g. Mk 1:42, ‘the leprosy left him, and he was 
made clean’; Mk 8:3, ‘his leprosy was made 
clean’; Lk 5:13, ‘the leprosy left him’; similarly 
at Mk 10:29, ‘for my sake and for the sake of the 
good news’). 

The Griesbachian explanation, however, is 
not compelling. Opponents claim, with good 
evidence, that duality of this kind is a feature of 
Mark’s own style, specifically a feature of his 
oral style, in which a certain repetitiveness aids 
the hearer (see E.1). Rather than Mark combining 
his predecessors, he serves as a quarry for his 
successors; the phenomenon noted could 
equally well be the result of Matthew taking 
one of Mark’s two elements and Luke taking 
the other. It might seem that here again the 
argument may run either way, except for an- 
other observation. On many occasions Mat- 
thew keeps both Mark’s elements while Luke 
has only one (Mk 4:5, ‘other seed fell on rocky 
ground where it did not have much soil’; Mt 13:5 
has both elements; Lk 8:6 has only ‘some fell on 
the rock’); on many occasions Luke keeps both 
elements while Matthew has only one (Mk 4:39, 
‘the wind ceased and there was a dead calm’; 
Luke, ‘they ceased and there was a calm’; Mt 
8:26 has only ‘and there was a dead calm’; simi- 
larly at Mk 6:36); on many occasions Matthew 
and Luke choose the same half of the double 
expression (Mk 2:25, ‘were hungry and in need 
of food’; Mt 12:3 and Lk 6:3, ‘were hungry’; 
similarly at Mk 3:26; 12:23). Double expressions 
occur also in Mark even in those few passages 
where there is no parallel in Matthew or Luke 
(Mk 4:28, the double ‘head’; Mk 8:24, 25, the 
double ‘looked’ in each verse). How widespread 
a feature it is of Mark’s own style has been fully 
documented by Neirynck (1988). There is there- 
fore no need to postulate that it derives from 
the combination by Mark of Matthew and Luke. 

The greatest difficulty for the Griesbach the- 
ory is, however, why Mark should have written 
a gospel (and why the church should have 
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accepted it) in which he deliberately omitted 
so much that is valuable: the infancy stories, 
the beatitudes, the Lord’s prayer, the resurrec- 
tion appearances, and many other important 
and favourite passages which had already been 
included in Matthew and Luke. 

2. The Two-Source Theory. Since it was 
extensively proposed by C. Lachmann in 1835, 
seconded by C. G. Wilke and H. Weisse in 1838, 
the Two-Source theory has won overwhelming 
acceptance, at least as a working hypothesis. It 
still holds the dominant position in NT schol- 
arship. The theory is that Mark is the first gos- 
pel, and was used independently by Matthew 
and Luke, neither of whom knew each other’s 
texts. The large quantity of material shared by 
Matthew and Luke (but not by Mark), mostly 
sayings material, derives from a common 
source. Since an article by J. Weiss in 1890 this 
common source has been known as ‘Q’ (Neir- 
ynck 1978; 1979). The acceptance of this com- 
mon source has been greatly assisted by the 
mention by the early second-century Bishop 
Papias (quoted by Eusebius) of a collection of 
Sayings of the Lord in Aramaic made or used by 
Matthew. Although few scholars accept all 
Papias’ evidence, his mention of the collection 
of sayings has been widely taken to support this 
theory. 

Despite the hypothetical nature of the very 
existence of Q, studies have progressed which 
have established what this document would 
have been like, e.g. Piper (1995), magisterially 
summed up by Kloppenborg (2000). It was 
caricatured by Meier (1994: 181) as a ‘grab bag’, 
without any coherent theology or genre. Its 
most striking feature was, however, that it con- 
tained no account of the Passion and Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, and indeed showed no interest in 
these events, containing no hints that they were 
to occur. Kloppenborg suggests that Paul’s 
stress on these events could be a deliberate 
corrective to their neglect in this very early 
document. The most important stress is on the 
threat of the coming judgement; this frames the 
whole document (Luke 3:7-9, 16-17 and 19:12- 
27; 22:28-30), as well as many of the fourteen 
sub-units isolated by Kloppenborg. Combined 
with this is a ‘deuteronomic’ criticism of the 
continual rejection of the prophets (Luke 6:23; 
11:47-51; 13:34-5), and a promise of fulfilment 
through ‘the one who is to come’ (Luke 7:18-23; 
13:35). Many of the sections isolated show a 
common structure, beginning with program- 
matic sayings, introducing a series of impera- 
tives and concluding with affirmations of the 
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importance of its message (Luke 6:21-49; 9:57— 
10:24). Kloppenborg (2000: 187) likens it to the 
‘widely attested genre in Near Eastern literature’, 
the instruction or sapiential discourse. Accord- 
ing to some scholars (e.g. Burton Mack) the 
principal function of its authors is social cri- 
tique and the destabilization of a corrupt soci- 
ety, after the manner of itinerant Cynic teachers. 
There is reference to the rule of God, but—by 
contrast to the canonical gospels—there is no 
interest in exegesis of the Torah. This carefully 
elaborated characterization is, however, obvi- 
ously secondary to proof of the existence of 
Q. The strongest arguments for this theory are 
the order of pericopes, the detailed editing, and 
the mutual independence of Matthew and Luke. 

With Mark as starting-point it is possible to 
explain the order of pericopes in Matthew and 
Luke. However the crucial point here (by contrast 
to the Griesbachian zigzag claim, see B) is that 
whenever they diverge from Mark’s order it is 
possible to give clear and plausible reasons for 
this divergence. Matthew follows Mark’s order of 
pericopes strictly except when he is composing 
two series, the collection of miracles in Mt 8-9 
and the discourse on mission in Mt 10. For these 
two collections he takes material that occurs later 
in Mark (Mk 1:40-5; 3:9-13; 3:13-19; 4:35-5:43; 
13:9-13). It is quite clear that Matthew is a careful 
and orderly teacher who likes to assemble into 
complete collections all the material on one sub- 
ject. Thus all the changes in Matthew’s order are 
explained as anticipations in accordance with his 
teaching methods. Luke’s changes of the Markan 
order are not to be explained so simply and 
schematically, for Luke is far more creative in 
his writing and independent of his sources than 
is Matthew. So he puts the rejection of Jesus at 
Nazareth (Mk 6:1-6) earlier and builds it up into 
the programmatic opening speech with which 
Jesus begins his ministry at Nazareth (Lk 4:16- 
30). On the other hand Luke postpones until 5:1— 
u the call of the first disciples (Mk 1:16-20) and 
builds it into an important lesson in discipleship 
(see F). Luke’s most far-reaching change in order is 
the construction of the great journey to Jerusalem 
(9:51-18:14), by which he locates much of Jesus’ 
teaching on the final journey to his death at 
Jerusalem. All other distracting geographical 
names are there suppressed, to subserve the typ- 
ical Lukan concentration on Jerusalem, where 
Jesus will die as a prophet and from where the 
gospel will spread to the ends of the earth. Luke’s 
order varies so widely and imaginatively from 
that of his predecessors that Luke’s supposed 
rearrangement of Q’s order was mocked in 1924 


by B. H. Streeter as that of a ‘crank’, a charge 
disputed by Goulder (1984). An alternative ex- 
planation of Luke’s order is given in the same 
volume by H. B. Green (1984). A full explanation 
of the changes in order by Matthew and Luke, on 
the hypothesis of Markan priority, is given by 
Tuckett (19844). 

The argument from the detailed editing can 
hardly be briefly summarized. Some impression 
of it will be given by the pericopes discussed 
below (fx). The outlines, however, are: 

(a) There are numerous occasions when both 
Matthew and Luke improve the grammar and 
style of Mark’s unsophisticated Greek; it seems 
perverse to argue in the opposite direction that 
Mark deliberately roughens a more cultured 
presentation. 

(b) Some features of Markan style and com- 
position appear also in Matthew and Luke 
where and only where Mark uses them. It is 
more reasonable to suppose that Matthew and 
Luke derived them from Mark than that Mark 
adopted all the instances from both Matthew 
and Luke. One example of this is the Markan 
afterthought-explanation with a past tense of 
eimi and gar (‘for they were fishermen’); this is 
a feature of Markan style which occurs in Mat- 
thew and Luke only in passages parallel to those 
of Mark: in Mk 2:15; 5:42; 16:4 the construction 
occurs only in Mark; in Mk 1:16, 22; 6:48; 14:40 it 
is paralleled in Matthew, in Mk 10:22 it is paral- 
leled in both Matthew and Luke. 

(c) There are several theological differences 
between Mark, Matthew, and Luke which may 
perhaps point (though uncertainly) in the dir- 
ection of a development from Mark to Matthew 
and Luke rather than in the opposite direction. 
Thus Matthew and Luke show a distinctly more 
explicit Christology than Mark. Again, Mark is 
highly, even shockingly, critical of the disciples’ 
lack of faith and understanding; Matthew and 
Luke both weaken this criticism, in a way that 
might be expected to have occurred at a time 
when reverence for the first leaders of Christian- 
ity was increasing. 

The mutual independence of Matthew and 
Luke is a point crucial for establishing the ext- 
ent and indeed the existence of Q. If Luke knew 
Matthew (or vice versa), the links between Mat- 
thew and Luke can be accounted for without 
the intervention of any Q. The large number of 
minor agreements (some calculate there are as 
many as 1,000) between Matthew and Luke 
against Mark demands some explanation in 
the sources. It may, however, be approached at 
various levels: 


1. The minor agreements. In texts of this 
length it is quite possible that many agreements 
may occur where Matthew and Luke make the 
same change to their version of Mark by sheer 
coincidence. This will especially be the case 
where they share the same principles, either 
linguistic (objection to Mark’s primitive historic 
present and wearisomely repetitive conjunction 
kai/kai euthus = ‘and/and immediately’) or theo- 
logical (increasingly explicit Christology or rev- 
erence for the disciples). It cannot be considered 
surprising that two Christian writers sometimes 
share the same reaction to a primitive Christian 
text. It requires explanation only if the identical 
expression of this becomes remarkable by its 
frequency or its extent. There can be no verdict 
on the likely frequency of such similarity, and 
little agreement on the significance of individ- 
ual cases. The most striking single case is Mt 
26:68 || Mk 14:65 || Lk 22:64, where both Mat- 
thew and Luke have ‘Who is it that struck you?’, 
lacking in Mark. So difficult is this of explan- 
ation that determined advocates of the theory 
that Matthew and Luke are totally independent 
of each other sometimes turn to the desperate 
expedient of declaring all the MSS corrupt. 
There are, however, scholars who are prepared 
to rebut the claim for each passage that Luke 
knew Matthew, e.g. Tuckett (1984b). Another 
significant minor agreement is in the order 
of pericopes: an important support for the 
Q-theory is the claim that the Q-material always 
occurs in different places in Matthew and Luke. 
But in three instances both these gospels have 
material in the same sequence: the Baptist’s 
preaching of repentance (Mt 3:7-10; Lk 3:7—9) 
comes between the same triple-tradition peri- 
copes; the testing in the desert (Mt 4:1-11; Lk 
4:1-13) occurs in both between the baptism and 
the first proclamation in Galilee; the parable 
of the leaven (Mt 13:33; Lk 13:20-1) in both fol- 
lows the parable of the mustard seed. 

2. Clusters of agreement between Matthew 
and Luke occur in a limited number of pericopes. 
Since B. H. Streeter it has been accepted that there 
are passages where the agreements between Mat- 
thew and Luke against Mark are so pronounced 
that there must be literary contact between them 
apart from Mark, either directly or at least 
through Q; these are known as ‘Mark-Q overlaps’. 
Streeter listed five major passages (John’s preach- 
ing, the temptation, the mustard seed, collusion 
with Satan, and commissioning the twelve) and 
eleven others where this Mark—Q overlap occurs. 
In all these passages put together there is a total 
of 50 verses in which Streeter finds verbatim 
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agreement between Mark and Q. This causes 
two major difficulties: 

(a) The source-question is therefore in fact 
simply pushed one stage further back: what is 
the literary relationship between Mark and Q? 
This widespread agreement must be explained; 
verbatim agreement in 50 verses must presup- 
pose some literary connection. If Mark used Q 
for some passages, why did he not use Q more 
widely, especially to include some of those pre- 
cious passages mentioned in c.1? Was only a 
partial edition of Q available to him? The num- 
ber of unknown documents begins to prolifer- 
ate, for example by different editions of Q. 
Alternatively, if the whole of Q was available 
to Mark, why did he omit so much? 

(b) While it is accepted that on many 
occasions both Matthew and Luke show major 
inventiveness, editing their sources with im- 
agination and steady theological purpose, on 
these occasions their inventiveness is assumed 
to have deserted them. For instance, in the case 
of the mustard seed, they have carefully stitched 
together the versions of Mark and Q simply for 
the sake of using both versions without any 
large theological advantage. 

3. Recourse to other editions of Mark is a 
possible expedient to account for a number 
of agreements, both positive and negative, 
between Matthew and Luke against Mark. If 
both Matthew and Luke include a phrase absent 
from Mark (a positive minor agreement), it may 
be that they had an earlier text of Mark that 
included this phrase. There was therefore an 
earlier version of Mark (Proto-Mark) on which 
both Matthew and Mark drew. 

Conversely, if Matthew and Luke both lack a 
phrase, it may be that the phrase was added to 
Mark after they used that gospel. Sanders (1969) 
offers a list of such suggested additions to Mark 
after it had been used by Matthew and Luke, e.g. 
‘and Andrew with James and John’ in Mk 1:29; 
or ‘carried by four of them’ in Mk 2:3; or ‘and 
there he prayed’ in Mk 1:35, a phrase that would 
have fitted Luke’s emphasis on prayer, but is 
lacking in Luke’s parallel passage; or Mk 2:27. 
This ‘Deutero-Mark’ theory will explain many 
negative minor agreements (that is, where Mat- 
thew and Luke agree on omitting a Markan 
phrase), and the lack of phrases in Matthew or 
Luke that might be expected to appeal to the 
particular evangelist. The suggestion is that 
Mark is the first evangelist, but these phrases 
were simply not contained in the edition of 
Mark used by the later two. The difficulty 
about this theory is that many of the phrases 
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are consistent with the style and methods wide- 
spread in and characteristic of the main part of 
the gospel. If they are consistent with the 
author's style, it seems unjustified to attribute 
them to a second editor. Deutero-Mark is, how- 
ever, a possible way to evade some of the diffi- 
culties of the minor agreements. 

The suggestion that a Matthean form (Proto- 
Matthew) existed before Mark is, however, att- 
ractive as a solution to some passages where 
Matthew seems more correct (or more faithful 
to the Jewish background) than Mark. For in- 
stance, in the pericope on plucking corn on the 
sabbath, Matthew’s version makes far more 
sense than Mark’s. In Mark’s version (2:23) the 
disciples simply tear up the corn to make a 
path; this leads to a badly focused legal dispute. 
In Matthew's version (12:1) they pluck ears of 
corn to assuage their hunger as they pass 
through the field, in accordance with Deut 
23:26; this gives rise to a good legal dispute 
about threshing on the sabbath. On the Proto- 
Mark theory Matthew would be drawing on an 
earlier version of Mark, which was later misun- 
derstood and simplified by an author unfamiliar 
with niceties of Jewish law; finally Matthew 
would have simplified the legal issues and 
adopted some expressions from the final edi- 
tion of Mark. The question is whether it is more 
economical to postulate this earlier version of 
the gospel, or to suppose that Matthew used 
Mark, but correctly spelt out and narrated the 
legal situation that alone makes sense of Mark’s 
story. (However, Casey (1998) maintains that Mk 
2:23-3:6 is itself the translation of a very ancient 
Aramaic document.) 

Similarly, in the story of the empty tomb, the 
women’s motive in Mt 28:1 (to pay a pious visit 
to the tomb) accords with Jewish custom, and 
with good sense, better than the motive in Mk 
16:1 (to anoint an already decaying body, 
blocked off by a great stone). Has Matthew 
made better sense out of Mark’s version, or 
has Mark misunderstood and simplified the 
story from an earlier version used by Matthew? 

3. The Multiple-Level Hypothesis. This 
theory, put forward by M.-E. Boismard and 
other distinguished members of the French Bib- 
lical School in Jerusalem, goes a step (or several 
steps) beyond the theories of Proto-Mark and 
Deutero-Mark just outlined. It is little known 
beyond the French-speaking world, but is 
nevertheless important. The basis of the theory 
is that all the hypotheses hitherto put forward 
are too simplistic. There were several basic 
versions of the gospel material, which have 


interacted on one another at more than one 
stage of the development of the tradition to its 
final form. Traces of such development may 
also be garnered from divergent, nonstandard 
quotations of the gospels in very early church 
fathers. These are often attributed to faulty cit- 
ations by the fathers from memory, but in this 
theory it is suggested that they are genuine 
relics of earlier versions of the gospels. 

Boismard (1972) holds that there are four 
documents at the basis of the tradition. One 
(A) is a Palestinian version, stemming from 
Judeo-Christian circles. The second (B) is a Hel- 
lenistic reinterpretation for use in the non- 
Jewish Christian circles. The third (C) is less 
well defined, an independent version, probably 
of Palestinian origin. Document A gave rise to 
an intermediate version of Matthew, into which 
fed also Q (possibly not a single document 
itself). This Intermediate-Matthew had no con- 
tact with B, C, or the Markan tradition. It was 
only subsequently that large sections of this 
tradition were replaced by sections drawn 
from an intermediate version of Mark, and fur- 
ther editorial changes were made by an editor 
whose style is in some ways remarkably similar 
to Luke. Such ‘criss-crossing’ is shown by the 
appearance in one gospel of expressions char- 
acteristic of another. It may well be attributed to 
the influence of each gospel on the others at a 
late stage of the tradition. 

Boismard’s method is to look for a pure and 
simple form of a story, eliminating the least 
illogicality or unevenness. He attributes any 
illogicality or development to a written source, 
until the characteristics of the final authors are 
reached. One example of this method may be 
seen in his treatment of the return of the apos- 
tles (Mk 6:30-4 and par.). Mt 14:13 has the same 
pattern as Mt 12:15 and 19:1-2, which shows that 
it stems originally from an earlier version of 
Matthew, and has received further Markan 
vocabulary at a later stage. According to one 
version (mostly vv. 32-3) Jesus goes away to a 
deserted place, where the local people recog- 
nize him and hurry to meet him; this comes 
from Document A. According to another ver- 
sion (mostly vv. 31-2) the crowd is already pre- 
sent and sees Jesus and the apostles depart in a 
boat; this version is from Document B. It is, of 
course, no longer possible to separate out the 
two versions completely now that they have 
been combined. 

This particular case (which Boismard claims 
is a strong one for his schema) presents diffi- 
culties for the Two-Source Theory, since there 


are three positive minor agreements in two 
verses of Matthew and Luke against Mark: 
‘withdrew’, ‘the crowds followed him’, and the 
mention of healing; Matthew and Luke also 
agree in three omissions against Mark. It does 
therefore seem likely that there is some direct 
relationship between Matthew and Luke. But 
there is no need at the documentary stage for 
the complications suggested by Boismard. 
Such a criss-crossing process may well have 
occurred at the stage of oral tradition. It fits 
better the more fluid consistency of a body of 
oral tradition, passing backwards and forwards 
between many witnesses. 

4. Mark as the Single Source. This final 
theory is that of Goulder (1974; 1989), a revival 
and elaboration of a position put forward by 
Austin Farrer in 1955, ‘On Dispensing with Q’. 
Goulder holds that Mark is the first gospel. 
Matthew’s only written source was Mark, 
which he edited and developed through his 
own theological resources. The material in 
Matthew which is not drawn from Mark 
shows a consistency of method and approach 
that can only be the stamp of one mind. This 
approach extends to the material taken over 
from Mark, to the material shared with Luke, 
and to the material proper to Matthew alone. 
The elements said to be characteristic of Q (a 
concern for eschatology, the threat of judge- 
ment, the need to bring forth good fruit, the 
importance of the Christian community) are in 
fact characteristic of Matthew, and expressed in 
Matthean language, so that there is no need to 
postulate (let alone reconstruct) any such hypo- 
thetical source. Two reservations about the ori- 
ginal statement of Goulder’s theory have been 
repeatedly and strongly expressed: Matthew 
should not be tied to any theoretical arrange- 
ment of a lectionary, which is too nebulous. 
Nor should Matthew's process of elaborating 
Mark be termed ‘midrash’, for midrash can be 
done only on a sacred text, and Mark has not 
yet this status. Neither of these reservations 
affects the main thrust of the theory, though it 
would certainly strengthen it if it could be 
shown that Matthew was doing only what 
many other midrashists had done. 

In order to show the uniformity of Matthew’s 
style and theology Goulder ‘finger-prints’ Mat- 
thew not only by means of vocabulary, but 
principally by means of the consistent use of 
imagery and patterns of speech (e.g. pairs or 
double pairs of images, pairs of parables, con- 
sistent use of contrast in parables; such contrast 
is a feature of all Matthew’s own storyparables, 
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and is also introduced into parables taken over 
from Mark), see £.2. 

The same finger-printing technique is applied 
to Luke. The new material in Luke is largely 
parables and other stories, and in these not 
only a characteristic vocabulary but also a char- 
acteristic method of storytelling can be charted 
(entries and exits, conversation, soliloquies of 
the chief character, varied, lively, and often dis- 
reputable personalities). Vocabulary, techniques 
of storytelling, and recognizable theological 
interests (concern for the poor and underprivil- 
eged, stress on the need for repentance) are 
discernible throughout, not only in passages 
proper to Luke but also in Luke’s treatment of 
passages shared with Mark and Matthew. Once 
Q has been set aside, the way lies open to 
explain the many agreements between Matthew 
and Luke, which remain such a bugbear for the 
Two-Source Theory, by Luke’s knowledge and 
use of Matthew. 

Three major difficulties remain with this the- 
ory. The first is the different position of much of 
the teaching material in Luke from that of Mat- 
thew. The Sermon on the Mount becomes the 
Sermon on the Plain. Matthew’s long, carefully 
structured discourses are cut up and cut down. 
Goulder explains this by Luke’s theory that only 
a limited amount of teaching can be digested at 
one time; Luke therefore discards some material 
and redistributes other. Luke, in any case, shows 
no hesitation in relocating material (the rejec- 
tion at Nazareth, the call of the disciples) if it 
suits his purpose. The second difficulty is that 
the theory attributes considerable freedom of 
inventiveness to both Matthew and Luke. This 
is particularly true in the parables, where 
both evangelists would have introduced whole 
stories which they did not receive from the 
Jesus-tradition. However, Goulder shows con- 
vincingly how Luke consistently builds his own 
stories out of existing hints. For example, Luke’s 
parable of the prodigal son (Lk 15:11-32) is a 
characteristically Lukan version of Matthew's 
parable of the two sons (Mt 21:28-30). Luke’s 
infancy stories could be his own retelling, 
according to his own theology, interests, and 
style, of minimal data derived from Matthew’s. 
Similarly Luke’s story of the ten lepers (Lk 17:11- 
19) could well be Luke’s own remoulding, 
according to his own techniques and theology, 
of the healing of the leper in Mk 1:40-5. The 
third difficulty, somewhat intangible, is the 
doubt whether such a careful, modern, scis- 
sors-and-paste method of editing two previous 
texts may be postulated of an ancient author. 
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This difficulty is, however, common to almost 
all explanations of the interrelationships of the 
gospels. It may be less extreme if the texts on 
which the later evangelists worked are regarded 
not as written documents but as texts held 
firmly and word for word in the memory, and 
thus allowing greater flexibility. However, pro- 
ponents of the Two-Source Theory point out 
that the first two of these (the Baptist’s preach- 
ing of repentance, and the testing in the desert) 
could scarcely occur anywhere else, leaving 
only the third case to be explained as a partial 
coincidence. 

The attack on Goulder’s theory has increased 
in intensity during the last decade. A particu- 
larly strong attack is mounted by Tuckett (1995: 
31-45). Principally, Goulder’s answer to Stre- 
eters argument has been exploded. Streeter 
argued that it would be ‘the order of a crank’ if 
Luke meticulously followed Mark’s order but 
changed the order of almost every pericope 
which he took from Matthew. Luke seems care- 
fully to have scraped off every Matthean add- 
ition to Mark and then inserted many of them 
(but not all, e.g. Mt 12:5-7; 1616-19; 27:19, 24, 
and why not?) elsewhere. Goulder’s explanation 
of Luke’s break-up of the long Matthean 
discourses—that Luke considered they pro- 
vided too much richness to be digested at a 
single gulp—flies in the face of the long 
speeches in Luke 21, Acts 7 and elsewhere. 
Goodacre (1996) also casts doubt on Goulder’s 
central vocabulary argument: are the ‘Matthean’ 
words which Luke is claimed to have adopted 
indeed specifically Matthean? In a number of 
cases it can be argued equally well that the 
borrowing is in the opposite direction. 


D. John and the Synoptic Gospels. 1. The 
basic differences between John and the Synop- 
tic Gospels have been outlined at the beginning 
of this article. The relationship between them 
continues, however, to be highly disputed, sev- 
eral different opinions being put forward. In 
1974 Norman Perrin held that John must have 
known the Gospel of Mark directly. In Denaux 
(1992) Rene Kieffer held that John knew Mark or 
a source very similar to Mark, while Frans 
Neirynck argues for the direct textual depend- 
ence of Jn 5:1-18 on Mark. On the other hand in 
the same work Peder Borgen maintains that 
John is not using the actual text of the Synop- 
tics, but rather an underlying oral tradition 
which they have in common; he compares 
John’s use of the synoptic tradition in several 
passages to Paul’s use in 1 Cor 11:23-34 of the 


tradition of the institution of the eucharist 
reflected also in Mk 14:22-5. 

In detail the links between John and the syn- 
optics are diverse. 

(a) Some stories are closely similar in both 
John and the Synoptics, including verbal and 
structural similarities, though reworked to 
express the special theology of each author 
(e.g. the multiplication of loaves and the walk- 
ing on the waters, see J.1-3). 

(b) In other cases Johannine miracle-stories 
are based on stories of the same type as the 
synoptic stories: controversial healings on the 
sabbath, Jn 5 and 9, a dead person, Lazarus, is 
raised to life, as Jairus’ daughter or the son of the 
widow of Nain are in the Synoptics. It may be 
argued that in John the raising of Lazarus is so 
crucial to the decision to get rid of Jesus that, 
had it been known to the synoptic tradition, it 
could not have been omitted. 

(c) There are sayings so close that they may 
simply be different translations of the same 
original (e.g. Jn 1:26-7; 2:19 compared to Mt 
3:1 and Mk 14:58 respectively). In such cases 
the very form of the saying may be affected by 
the theology of the writer, and its positioning 
and use can certainly impart to it a different 
force. 

(d) Some sayings in John appear in the form 
of stories in the Synoptics (e.g. Jn 12:27 and the 
prayer of Jesus in the Garden, see k.5). The 
saying of Jn 3:3, 5, is very similar to Mt 18:3; it 
is the only mention of ‘the kingdom’ in John, 
and makes the same point as the Matthew- 
saying. In the passion narrative John has no 
scene corresponding to the decision of the 
Sanhedrin in Mark/Matthew to deliver Jesus to 
Pilate, but there may be traces of the same 
discussion and decision in the meeting of the 
chief priests and Pharisees related in Jn 11:47-53. 

A special link between Luke and John is app- 
arent. Luke and John share several omissions 
from the Mark—Matthew tradition (e.g. the men- 
tion of the Baptist baptizing Jesus). Some pas- 
sages show a close relationship between Luke 
and John (the call of the disciples in Lk 5:1-11 
and Jn 21, see F.5; the anointing in Lk 7:36-50). 
The link between John and Luke is clearest in 
the passion and resurrection narrative. Nor- 
mally it is assumed that, if there is any direct 
dependence, it is John who is dependent on 
Luke. It has also, however, been argued by 
Lamar Cribbs (1971) that dependence goes 
in quite the opposite direction, and that Luke 
depends on John. There is a remarkable series 
of 20 passages where Luke departs from the 


Mark—Matthew tradition precisely to agree with 
John. It remains, however, most probable 
that John’s link with Luke, as with Mark and 
Matthew, remains at the oral level (see J.1). 


E. The Features of the Several Gospels Com- 
pared. In recent years scholars have devoted 
considerable attention to discerning the fea- 
tures proper to each evangelist, both in style 
and in theology. Such study cannot be divorced 
from the synoptic problem, that is, from the 
question of the order in which the gospels 
were written. Obviously features verbal, linguis- 
tic, and theological, present in both Matthew 
and Mark, will owe their origin to whichever of 
the two has been found to be the earlier, being 
borrowed thence by the later writer. 

Word-lists have long been published, such as 
those of Hawkins (1909). His criterion for a 
word characteristic of Matthew and Luke is 
that the word occur at least four times in that 
gospel (three times in the case of Mark) and at 
least twice as often (in the case of Mark, more 
often) than in the other two Synoptic Gospels 
together. It has, however, been objected that 
mere frequency is no indication of origin, for a 
particular word found in a gospel may take 
another author’s fancy, in which case the 
derivative author may use frequently a word 
originally derived from another evangelist, 
who uses the word only once or twice. Fre- 
quency of usage on its own is therefore no 
criterion of origin, particularly since Matthew 
and Luke are roughly twice as long as Mark. 
More progress may be made by means of par- 
ticular usages of words, such as Mark’s repeated 
transitional phrases, ‘and immediately’ and 
‘again’. It has proved possible to establish clus- 
ters of linguistic usage associated with such 
phrases by which Mark structures his stories. 
So, starting from Mark’s highly characteristic 
and unusual use of ‘again’ to refer back to a 
previous incident, Peabody (1987) established 
that the same hand is responsible for the com- 
position of the whole of Mk 1:16—4:1. 

1. Mark. Narrative Style. A whole series of 
features in Mark may be connected to his dis- 
tinctively oral style of storytelling. On the gram- 
matical level these include parataxis instead of 
syntaxis (a series of parallel short sentences, 
where a more literary writer might use subor- 
dinate clauses) and the frequent historical pre- 
sent (which often disappears in translation, and 
is often ‘corrected’ by Matthew and Luke). On a 
more stylistic level Markan duality has been 
thoroughly documented: Mark’s thought often 
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proceeds by two steps, the second frequently 
defining and focusing the first, ‘That evening, at 
sundown’ (1:32), ‘in the morning, a great while 
before day’ (1:35), ‘the leprosy left him and he 
was made clean’ (1:42). This duality shows 
also in the frequent double questions (‘Do you 
not yet perceive or understand?, 8:17) and 
double commands (Peace! Be still!’, 4:39, or 
‘Take heed, beware!’, 8:15). Another frequent 
oral technique is the afterthought explanation 
with ‘for’: ‘for it was very large’ (16:4), ‘for they 
were afraid’ (16:8). These are means by which 
the oral storyteller imparts his information 
gradually, at a pace at which it can be absorbed. 

Two other oral techniques deserve mention, 
the frequent triple repetition to stress important 
points (the three great prophecies of the pas- 
sion, Jesus’ triple return to the sleeping disciples 
in Gethsemane, the triple accusation of Jesus 
before the high priest, Peter’s triple denial, 
Pilate’s triple appeal to the people in his attempt 
to set Jesus free), and Mark’s knack of focusing 
his audience’s attention on one object easily 
visualized: Jesus in the boat ‘asleep on the cush- 
ion’ (4:38) or John’s ‘head on a platter’ (6:28). It is 
these techniques that make Mark such a superb 
and memorable storyteller. 


Mark’s Irony. Perhaps the most important feature 
of Mark’s style of writing from the theological 
point of view is his consistent use of irony. His 
storytelling operates on two levels, so that 
events have for the informed reader a sense 
which the actors in the drama do not compre- 
hend. From the beginning the reader knows the 
identity of Jesus (1:1; and the voice from heaven 
at the baptism, in Mark addressed to Jesus, not 
the onlookers, 1:11), while the actors in the story 
discover it only gradually. Ironically, it is the 
blind men at Bethsaida (8:25) and Jericho (10:47) 
who see clearly who Jesus is, while even in his 
confession at Caesarea Philippi Peter earns a 
rebuke for his lack of understanding (8:33). In 
the passion story this irony reaches a climax, as 
Jesus is repeatedly mocked for falsely claiming 
to be what he in fact is: a prophet (14:65) even 
while his prophecy of Peters denial is being 
fulfilled, king (15:18), and saviour (15:31). Such 
irony serves both to drive home the lessons of 
the story and to bring readers to examine their 
own positions and commitment. 


Education Levels. Despite, therefore, Mark’s often 
inelegant and popular language, the artistry of 
composition and arrangement shown by his 
work is evidence of a considerable degree 
of education. In the first century primary 
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education was widespread, and at this level, or 
at any rate before embarking on higher educa- 
tion in rhetoric, children were taught to expand, 
contract, reform, and refute passages handed to 
them. It can no longer be considered acceptable 
to categorize the earliest Christians as exclu- 
sively uneducated riff-raff of the slave classes. 
Luke (especially in Acts) is perhaps overanxious 
to emphasize the respectable status of those 
who listened to and were attracted by Paul’s 
message, but the evidence of Paul’s letters 
shows that the community had considerable 
resources. They were able to travel, own slaves, 
eat meat, offer their houses for meetings, be- 
have arrogantly and unfeelingly towards less 
wealthy members. Meeks (1983) opines that 
the most active and prominent members of 
Paul’s circle were upwardly mobile. There is 
no reason to suppose that such a group would 
have selected a primitive ignoramus to write the 
gospel, or would have accepted it if one had 
done so. 


The Failure of the Disciples. One of the most not- 
able features of Mark’s gospel is its criticism of 
the disciples. They initially respond with un- 
hesitating obedience (1:16—-20), and are con- 
gratulated as the grain giving a good yield 
(4:8) and for their first mission (6:30-1), but 
they continually fail to understand. They fail 
to rely on Jesus (4:38-40). They are sarcastic 
towards him (6:37). Time after time he rebukes 
their lack of understanding (7:18; 8:17; 8:29—33). 
In the first half of the gospel they are thrice 
rebuked on the lake for their lack of faith or 
understanding; in the second half of the gos- 
pel, at each of the three great prophecies of the 
passion they fail to understand that Jesus must 
suffer and that the disciple must share the lot 
of the Master. Finally when it comes to the 
passion they all desert Jesus. They have left 
all to follow Jesus; now the young man in the 
garden leaves all, even his makeshift clothing, 
to escape (14:52). Despite his earlier protest- 
ations of loyalty Peter thrice denies his Master, 
just as Jesus thrice stands up to his accusers. 
That these instances of failure are not mere 
historical reportage but bear Mark’s emphasis 
is shown by the fact that they are all shot 
through with the colouring of his personal 
style such as dualism and triple repetition. 
Various explanations have been offered for 
Mark’s insistence on the disciples’ failure. Wee- 
den (1968) suggested that Mark was concerned 
to correct a group of Christians who saw Jesus 
only as a miracle-worker and undervalued the 


importance of his passion. Best (1986) saw a 
pedagogical element, Mark hinting how hard it 
was to assimilate the full message of Jesus. A 
feature of the gospel possibly related to, and 
contrasting with, the failure of the disciples is 
the success and praise of those who take the 
initiative in approaching Jesus: the SyroPhoeni- 
cian woman (7:25-30), the father of the epileptic 
boy (9:18), Bartimaeus (10:46-52), the woman at 
Bethany (14:9). Mark may be pointing the lesson 
that a first approach to Jesus is easy enough, but 
that enduring commitment brings its own dif- 
ficulties. At any rate the gospel must be reacting 
to a testing situation of the persecution of 
Christians in which some (perhaps even some 
of the leaders of the community) have failed to 
understand that suffering for the sake of the 
gospel is an integral part of discipleship. 


The Kingship of God. The focus of Jesus’ proclam- 
ation of the Good News in Mark is, however, the 
kingdom, or rather kingship, of God. This is the 
object of his first proclamation, the conclusion 
of the Markan introduction (1:15). The proclam- 
ation is closely followed by Jesus’ first miracle, 
the expulsion of an unclean spirit (1:21-8). As 
Jesus interprets his power over evil spirits as 
being a sign of the triumph of the kingdom of 
God over the kingdom of Satan (3:23-4) his 
miracles of healing may also be understood as 
a sign of the advent of God’s kingship and rule, 
the triumph of God over evil, so long awaited in 
Judaism. From the first teaching of John the 
Baptist (1:3) Mark has made clear that accept- 
ance of this sovereignty of God will require a 
conversion and reorientation of life, though he 
is far less explicit than Matthew (e.g. the Sermon 
on the Mount) about the details of conduct 
required. There is a certain tension between 
two aspects, whether the kingship of God is 
already activated or is still to come. As Jesus’ 
passion and resurrection approach, Mark gives 
a series of sayings that suggest that in some 
sense these events will bring the kingdom in 
power (9:1; 14:25, 62). At the same time the 
eschatological discourse leaves no doubt that 
all is not yet accomplished, and there is still to 
occur an overwhelming ‘coming of the Son of 
Man in power’ (13:26), preceded by a final great 
persecution of the disciples as they proclaim the 
Good News to all the nations (13:10). 


The Person of Jesus. Reliance on the person of 
Jesus is the central condition for acceptance of 
God’s sovereignty. The story Mark tells may be 
seen as an unveiling of the mystery of who Jesus 
is. The reader is told succinctly at the start that 


he is Messiah and Son of God (11). Through 
Markan irony (see above) the actors in the 
drama discover only painfully and slowly who 
Jesus is. But the believing reader, already enjoy- 
ing knowledge of the resurrection, also shares 
in this discovery, learning as Mark’s story 
unfolds what these titles mean. The reader 
benefits from the recognition of Jesus by the 
voice from heaven at the baptism (1:11) and the 
transfiguration (9:7) and by the unclean spirits 
as they are expelled (acknowledgements seem- 
ingly unnoticed by those present, 3:11; 5:7), but 
this knowledge is still denied to those who 
encounter Jesus. No human witness of Jesus 
reaches full acknowledgement of him as Son 
of God until the centurion at the cross. The 
quest pervades the gospel, as those who en- 
counter Jesus attempt to puzzle out who he is 
(2:73 4:41; 8:21, 29; 11:28; 14:61). It is made more 
laborious by Jesus’ repeated order to ‘tell no one 
about what they had seen until the Son of Man 
had risen from the dead’ (9:9), the so-called 
‘messianic secret’ (see MK 1:32—4). 

The dominant impression of Jesus is one of 
authority. When he calls the disciples they fol- 
low unhesitatingly (1:16-20). He teaches and 
heals with authority (1:22, 27). The wind and 
the sea obey him (4:41). Even his unexplained 
commands are obeyed without question (11:1-6; 
1413-16). Amazement and astonishment follow 
him everywhere (2:12; 5:20; 6:51; 7:37). A chal- 
lenge to his authority is easily defeated 
(11:27-33), until ‘no one dared question him 
any more’ (12:34). He acts like the prophets of 
old (6:15; 8:28), even providing bread in the 
desert for his followers as Moses did (6:35-44; 
8:1-9). He arrogates to himself powers that only 
God possesses, forgiving sin (2:1-12), claiming 
to be lord of the sabbath (2:28), rebuking the 
storm (4:39; cf. Ps 107:23-9), walking on the sea 
(6:48; cf. Job 9:8). The final blasphemy—again 
Markan irony—is when he proclaims that the 
high priest will see him ‘ “seated at the right 
hand of the Power” and “coming on the clouds 
of heaven” ’ (14:62), a claim to share the very 
throne of God (see Donahue 1973). It is against 
this background that the titles given to Jesus, 
such as ‘Son of Man’ (see MK 2:1-12) must be 
understood. 

2. Matthew. Narrative Style. Mark and Mat- 
thew differ in two major respects. While Mark 
is concerned primarily to present a picture of 
the wonder of Jesus’ personality Matthew 
concentrates on the teaching of Jesus. It has 
been calculated that Mark contains 240 verses 
of teaching, and Matthew 620. Invariably 
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Matthew expands the Markan teaching, just 
as he contracts the miracle stories. The guid- 
ance for the Christian life provided by Mat- 
thew is certainly one of the reasons why his 
early became the most popular and wide- 
spread of the gospels. Another reason—and 
this is surely at the heart of Matthew's popu- 
larity—is the poetic, rhythmic, and linguistic 
skill shown in Matthew’s teaching sections, 
making the teaching attractive to remember 
and to quote. 

Matthew tends to think in simple contrasts, 
using contrasting images, rock and sand (7:24), 
broad and narrow road (7:14), sun and rain 
(5:45), as well as many other pairs of images, 
birds and lilies (6:26—9), speck and log (7:4), 
moth and rust (6:19-20), and sometimes pairs 
of pairs, grapes, thorns, figs, thistles (7:16), stone, 
bread, snake, fish (7:9-10). His parables similarly 
point contrasts. Goulder (1974: 54) describes all 
Matthew’s thirteen long parables as ‘black and 
white caricature contrasts’. All of them contrast 
personalities (normally stock contrasting per- 
sonalities, devoid of human interest or subtlety, 
the two builders (7:24-7), the two sons (21:28- 
31), the two servants (18:23-35), the wise and 
foolish wedding-attendants (25:113), and are 
themselves often in pairs (the mustard-seed 
and the leaven, 13:31-3, the treasure and the 
pearl, 13:44-6, the watchful householder and 
the faithful servant, 24:43-7; the talents and 
the sheep and goats, 25:14-46). 

Nor is it only the liveliness of the imagery 
that attracts. Matthew has also a balanced 
rhythm which is far more frequent in his say- 
ings than in the other Synoptics; one of the 
most frequent forms is described by Goulder 
(1974: 71) as a ‘four point antithesis which has 
a paradoxical element’. Of these Goulder counts 
forty-four in Matthew, e.g. 6:3; 7:16; 9:37; 10:16. 
Where they are shared by Mark and Luke the 
form given by Matthew is often sharper and 
more succinct (e.g. Mt 16:26 compared with 
both Mark’s and Luke’s versions, or Mt 10:26 
with Mk 4:22, or Mt 20:16 with Lk 13:30). Two 
special types of these four-point sayings may be 
mentioned, one in which two of the four terms 
are the same (‘You received without payment, give 
without payment, Mt 10:8, my itals.), and the other 
in which the four terms fall into pairs (‘with the 
judgement you make you will be judged, and the 
measure you give will be the measure you get, 
Mt 7:2 (my itals.\—much more succinct—12 
words only—in Matthew’s Greek, and quite 
lost in Lk 6:37—8). If Mark was chosen to relate 
the Good News for his skill in storytelling, it 
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could well be that Matthew was selected to write 
a gospel because of the memorably poetic qual- 
ity of his oral version of the teaching of Jesus. 


Matthew’s Jewishness. The other feature that con- 
trasts Matthew’s style with that of Mark is its 
Jewishness, and more precisely its rabbinic qual- 
ity. It is not simply that Matthew leaves Semitic 
words unexplained (e.g. rāqā in 5:22), or that he 
shows constant interest in Jewish matters, such 
as the three classic good works of Judaism (alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting) or tithes, phylacteries, 
and the law. Nor yet that he several times demurs 
from Mark’s cavalier treatment of legal obser- 
vance (e.g. he omits Mk 7:19¢, ‘Thus he declared 
all foods clean’) and in Mt 12:1-8 is careful to 
justify the disciples’ plucking ears of grain on the 
sabbath with more arguments than Mark, omit- 
ting the sweeping liberalism of Mk 2:27. More 
positively he frequently uses rabbinic methods of 
argument, a heading followed by examples (in 
rabbinic writing known as abwétolédot) in Mt 5:17 
before the six great completions of the law in 
5:21-48 and in 6:1 before the classic good works, 
the ‘light and heavy’ argument (Heb. qal wahomer, 
Lat. a minori ad majus) in 12:12, and kélal or ‘sum- 
ming up’ in 7:12. 

It is notable that of all NT writers Matthew’s 
formulas to introduce scriptural quotations are 
closest to those used at Qumran (cf. Fitzmyer 
1970-1). His use of Scripture, linked to the word 
rather than the meaning of texts, is similarly 
often characteristic of Jewish exegesis of the 
time (cf. Barthélemy 1963). This reaches its ext- 
reme when Jesus is represented as mounted on 
both the ass and the colt in Mt 21:7, in order to 
fulfil Zech 9:9 literally. 

Most significant on this topic is Matthew’s 
treatment of scribes. Mark shows little interest 
in the scribes, and has few good words to say for 
them. Matthew, on the other hand, is careful in 
his treatment of them, systematically removing 
them from passages where they could, in Mark’s 
narrative, seem to have a part in the death of 
Jesus (passages corresponding to Mt 21:23; 26:3, 
47; 27:1). On other occasions Matthew makes it 
clear that particular hostile scribes belong to the 
Pharisee party (7:28-9; 22:34-40) or he simply 
substitutes ‘Pharisees’ for ‘scribes’ (9:11; 12:24). 
More positively, scribes are joined to prophets 
and wise men as those who are to be sent out as 
messengers in 23:34—Luke, in his correspond- 
ing passage, joins them together as ‘prophets 
and apostles——so that with good reason 
the approving sketch of the ‘scribe who has 
been trained for the kingdom of heaven’ is 


seen as Matthews own self-portrait (13:52). 
Some scholars conclude that Matthew was writ- 
ing for a community of Christian Jews, possibly 
at Antioch (Meier 1982; Sim 1998). 


Matthew's Christology. In accord with this Jewish- 
ness Matthew sees the message of Jesus as 
bringing the teaching of Judaism to completion. 
Thus on twelve occasions he shows Jesus acting 
‘in order to fulfil’ the scripture (1:23; 2:6; 15, 18, 
23; 4115-16; 8:17; 12:18-21; 13:35; 21:5; 26:56; 
27:9-10) as though with no other motive for 
action. He sees the miracles of Jesus as the 
fulfilment of Isa 61 (Mt 8:17; 11:5-6) and the 
resurrection of Jesus as the sign of Jonah (Mt 
12:39; 16:4, whereas Mk 8:12 misses this signifi- 
cance, saying that no sign will be given). He sees 
Jesus as the new Moses, reflecting Moses’ career 
in his infancy (this is the chief theme of Mt 2), in 
his lawgiving (Mt 5:1), and in his final charge on 
the mountain (Mt 28:16). Consequentially, the 
people of Jesus forms the new Israel, replacing 
the old. In Mt 16:18 ‘my church’ (or more exactly 
‘my community/congregation’) mirrors the 
people whom God called to himself in the des- 
ert, and they are the nation to which the king- 
dom will be given when it is taken away from 
the unresponsive tenants (22:43). The repeated 
promise of his presence among them (1:18; 
18:20; 28:20) corresponds to the presence of 
God among the people of Israel. 

Not unexpectedly, therefore, Matthew’s Jesus 
is a more dignified and hieratic figure than 
Mark’s, almost as though he were already the 
risen Christ. Many of the human touches of 
emotion found in Mark are missing in Matthew 
(e.g. Mk 1:43; 3:5). The thronging crowd scenes 
of the Markan miracles of healing give way to a 
solemn lone confrontation between the Healer 
and the beneficiary (cf. Mt 8:14-15 and 9:20-2 
with their Markan equivalents). If Jesus worked 
no miracles at Nazareth because of their un- 
belief, it was not that he could not (Mk 6:5) but 
simply that he did not (Mt 13:58). 

While in Mark the disciples consistently fail 
to understand Jesus and his message, in Mat- 
thew this is no longer possible (cf. Mk 6:52, 8:21 
with Mt 14:33, 16:12). Whereas in Mark Jesus is 
commonly called ‘teacher’ by friend and foe 
alike, and ‘Lord’ only by sapient unclean spirits 
and the cured, in Matthew the disciples address 
him as ‘Lord’. Only outsiders call him ‘teacher’, 
and—Judas at the moment of betrayal (26:25, 
49)— Rabbi’. This dignity of Jesus is naturally 
expressed by Matthew primarily in terms of the 
fulfilment of Judaism. He is greater than the 


temple, Jonah, or Solomon (12:6, 41, 42). He is 
the son of David (a title used by Mark only 
twice, by Matthew six more times, and the 
adoption of Jesus into the House of David is 
the principal theme of Mt 1). Above all, he is 
the new Moses, succeeding in the desert where 
Israel had fallen to the testing (Mt 4:1-11). As the 
new Israel he is also God’s son, frequently call- 
ing God ‘Father. This unique relationship is 
mysteriously portrayed in the virginal concep- 
tion and the comparison to God’s son in Egypt 
(2:15). It becomes the central assertion of Peter’s 
two confessions of faith, as the climax of the 
scene of the walking on the water (14:33) and of 
the confession of Caesarea Philippi (16:16). Fi- 
nally it becomes the central object of the iron- 
ical mockery of Jesus on the cross (27:40, 43). 

3. Luke. It is impossible to discuss the gospel 
of Luke in isolation from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, with which it shares so many character- 
istics that few serious scholars have ever 
disputed the joint authorship of the two vol- 
umes. Luke stands out from the other evangel- 
ists by his degree of sophistication. This is 
apparent first of all in his style of writing, on 
the level both of linguistic and of narrative style. 
His vocabulary is far more elevated than that of 
the other evangelists; he uses many compound 
words, constructions, and grammatical forms 
(he is the only evangelist to use the optative 
mood) which are more at home in literary Hel- 
lenistic Greek than is the homely language of 
Matthew and Mark. Luke is familiar with the 
conventions of Greek historiography: just as in 
the Acts he uses speeches as a way of conveying 
editorial comment, so in the gospel he follows 
the Greek convention of using meals as occa- 
sions of teaching (7:36-50; 22:24-38). Two par- 
ticular points which would have caught the 
attention of a more sophisticated audience des- 
erve mention: first, both gospel and Acts open 
with a formal Hellenistic preface (each related 
to the other), which places the work in the 
literary category of scientific treatise or mono- 
graph (see acts 1:1-4); it is intended to be a 
factual, well-ordered account. Secondly, many 
of the concepts involved would appeal to a 
Hellenistic audience, for example ‘salvation’, a 
term familiar to those acquainted with the ‘sal- 
vation’ offered by Hellenistic mystery-religions: 
Luke alone of the gospel-writers (apart from Jn 
4:22, 42) uses the term or calls Jesus ‘Saviour’; 
correspondingly, the beneficiaries of Jesus’ mir- 
acles are described as ‘saved’ in a way that sug- 
gests that their cures bring more than merely 
physical salvation (8:36, 50; 17:19). 
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Luke’s narrative skill is particularly distinct- 
ive. His scenes are carefully crafted, often like 
dramatic scenes with ‘stage-directions’ of ent- 
rances and exits and liberal use of direct speech 
and dialogue, for example the little scenes of the 
infancy stories in Lk 1-2, or Martha and Mary 
(10:38-42), the ten lepers (17:11-19) or the jour- 
ney to Emmaus (24:13-32). Luke’s skill in pre- 
senting theology by means of such dramatic 
scenes is thrown into relief by similar scenes 
in the Acts, for example the baptism of the 
Ethiopian (Acts 8:26-40) or Saul’s conversion 
(Acts 9:1-9). Luke’s characters are colourful and 
varied; contrast the warm family atmosphere 
and joy of Luke’s infancy stories with 
Matthew’s, in which no human being speaks 
to any other, or the three main characters of 
Luke’s parable of the prodigal son (15:11-32) 
with Matthew’s skeletal and wooden characters 
in the parable of the two sons (Mt 21:28-32). A 
special feature is Luke’s mixed characters, 
the blackguard Zacchaeus who makes good 
(19:1110), the characters who do the right thing 
for the wrong reason (the friend at midnight, 
the crafty steward, the unjust judge). 

Luke frequently uses patterns and parallels to 
convey his message. In the infancy stories the 
similarity and contrast between John the Baptist 
and Jesus, and between their parents, is carefully 
painted. The parallel between the gospel and the 
Acts shows the continuity between the ministry 
of Jesus and that of the Spirit (for example, the 
descent of the Spirit at Jesus’ baptism followed 
by his programmatic speech at Nazareth is par- 
alleled in the Acts by the descent of the Spirit at 
Pentecost and Peter’s speech thereafter; the heal- 
ings worked by the apostles in the power of the 
Spirit parallel those worked by Jesus himself). 
The four Beatitudes are balanced by four Woes 
(6:20—6). Luke is particularly enamoured of lists 
of four items (6:37—8; 14:12-13; 17:27). The infancy 
stories are bracketed by balancing scenes in Je- 
rusalem (1:5-22; 2:41-50), and the Jerusalem min- 
istry itself by prophecies about the fate of the city 
as Jesus reaches and leaves the city (19:41-4; 
23:26-31). 

The geographical framework, and especially 
Jerusalem, have marked significance for Luke. 
This is not unexpected, in view of the import- 
ance of journeying in the Acts, the whole of the 
second half of which is devoted to Paul’s mis- 
sionary journeys. If the author was indeed a 
travelling-companion of Paul, journeying was 
a normal part of his way of life. Many of 
Luke’s greatest stories occur in the framework 
of a journey (the journey to Emmaus, the 
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conversion of the Ethiopian and of Saul him- 
self). A major section of the gospel consists of 
the journey to Jerusalem (9:51-19:27). 

In the gospels it is chiefly from Luke that we 
can glimpse the importance of Jerusalem. At 
every level it held an important position in 
Jewish hearts. As the city of David it was the 
city of God’s promises. As the city of the temple 
it was the place of God’s presence, the centre of 
pilgrimage for all Jews. Even by the Gentile 
Pliny it was described as ‘by far the most distin- 
guished city of the East’ because of Herod's 
magnificent construction. For Luke it is the 
hinge-city of salvation. The gospel begins and 
ends there, the annunciation to Zechariah being 
located in the temple itself, and the resurrection 
appearances being confined to Jerusalem and its 
surroundings. While in Mark and Matthew the 
prophetic action of Jesus in the temple is con- 
strued as a demonstration of the barrenness of 
Judaism, Luke removes the image of the barren 
fig-tree of Israel and makes the action a cleans- 
ing of the temple, so that Jesus continues to use 
it ‘daily’ (19:47; 21:37) as his pulpit for teaching. 
When the chief priests challenge his authority, 
it is not, as in Mark and Matthew his authority 
to signal the destruction of the temple, but his 
authority to use it for teaching (20:1-2). The 
affection of Jesus himself for the holy city is 
underlined by the repeated expression of his 
sadness at its failure to respond and to recog- 
nize ‘the way to peace’ (19:42); this marks the 
mid-point of his final journey up to Jerusalem 
(13:34-5), and brackets the Jerusalem ministry 
itself, culminating in the tragic prophetic pro- 
nouncement on the way to Calvary (23:28-32). 
In the Acts Jerusalem is first the birthplace of 
the church, the home of the ideal community of 
the followers of Jesus, where they live together 
in harmony, prayer, and community of goods, 
and undergo their first persecutions. Then it is 
the centre from which the message spreads to 
the ends of the earth (Acts 1:8), to which Paul 
returns regularly to ensure the unity of the 
church. 

The fate of Israel is for Luke a related pre- 
occupation. The atmosphere of OT piety which 
pervades the infancy stories, and the deliberate 
cultivation of biblical language in the style of 
narration there used, shows that Jesus is born 
into the bosom of Israel as the fulfilment of 
God’s promises to Israel, the fulfilment also of 
their longing for the promised deliverance 
(1:68-75; 2:25, 38). But Luke, like Paul in Rom 
9-11, must also face the problem that Israel 
largely rejected its Messiah. Luke’s solution is 


strikingly different from Matthew’s. For all his 
Jewishness (see £.2), Matthew leaves no doubt 
that Israel’s rejection of Jesus brings on itself its 
own rejection. From the beginning there is a 
sharp contrast between the murderous rejection 
of Jesus by Herod the Jew and the reverence 
paid him by the Gentile magi. So to the parable 
of the wicked tenants Matthew deliberately 
adds, ‘the kingdom of God will be taken away 
from you and given to a people who will pro- 
duce its fruit’ (Mt 21:43). In the parable of the 
wedding feast the guests originally invited 
refuse to come, with the result that their city is 
burnt (Mt 22:7—on the natural level a typical 
Matthean overreaction). Finally, at the trial be- 
fore Pilate the people as a whole cry out, ‘Let his 
blood be on us and on our children’ (27:25). 
Does Matthew consider them as representatives 
of the people as a whole, or only of those who 
reject Jesus? 

By contrast Luke insists that at least part of 
Israel accepted the promised Messiah. He makes 
a sharp distinction between the people and their 
leaders. The people are continually favourable to 
Jesus, and Luke carefully uses for them the word 
laos, as a technical, biblical term for the people of 
God (1:10; 3:15; 6:10; 23:27, etc.). At 7:9 where 
Matthew has ‘In no one in Israel have I found 
such faith’ Luke reads ‘Not even in Israel...’ (my 
itals.), implying the presence of some response in 
faith among at least a part of Israel. In the final 
scenes the leaders are hostile to Jesus, stir up the 
people, and jeer at the crucified Messiah, while 
the people stand watching and return home 
beating their breasts, the first sign of turning to 
discipleship (23:35-48). The same pattern con- 
tinues in the Acts, where the response of the 
people is enthusiastic (Acts 2:41, 47; 6:1, 7, etc.), 
while the authorities are again uniformly and 
bitterly hostile. Paul does indeed three times 
solemnly turn from the Jews to the Gentiles 
with a biblical gesture of rejection (in Asia, Acts 
13:46-51; in Greece, 18:6; in Rome, 28:25-8), but 
in each case only after numbers of the Jews had 
been drawn to Christianity. 

The prophet to Israel is, accordingly, one of 
the chief ways in which Luke represents Jesus. 
Like the biblical prophets, Jesus is ‘filled with 
the Spirit’, ‘led by the Spirit’ (4:1, 14, 18). Indeed, 
the scene at the Jordan is, in Luke’s case, better 
described as ‘the descent of the Spirit on the 
occasion of the baptism’ rather than ‘the bap- 
tism of Jesus’. From the beginning the biblical 
prophetic atmosphere is strong. Zechariah 
points out the child John as a prophet (1:79), 
but Jesus will be ‘a light for revelation to the 


Gentiles and for glory to your people Israel’ 
(2:32). Jesus already shows his prophetic qual- 
ities in dialogue with the teachers in the temple 
(2:47). In the crucial ‘Nazareth manifesto’ (one 
of Luke’s most carefully composed historico- 
theological scenes, see £.3) Jesus likens his mis- 
sion to that of Elijah and Elisha (4:24-7); like a 
prophet, he is not accepted in his own country. 
After the raising of the widow’s son he is pub- 
licly hailed as a prophet (7:16). His death at 
Jerusalem is shown with increasing intensity 
to be the death of a prophet, firstly by the 
conversation at the beginning of the journey 
with the two great prophetic figures of the OT 
about his exodos at Jerusalem (9:31), secondly 
by the interpretation of the great journey as a 
journey of destiny to die as a prophet at Jerusa- 
lem (13:33), but most of all by the constant 
prophetic activity on that journey. On the 
road to Emmaus the disciples sum up Jesus’ 
activity as that of a prophet, and he himself 
acts as a prophet in interpreting the Scriptures. 
Finally the ascension shows the likeness of Jesus 
to the prophet Elijah, taken up to heaven in a 
fiery chariot (2 Kings 2:11). 

That Jesus is more than a prophet is shown 
by Luke in many ways, particularly by his use of 
the title ‘Son of God’. In Mark this is already 
used significantly (see £.1, Person of Jesus); Luke 
enlarges this use, so that it is ‘moving beyond a 
functional understanding of Jesus’ sonship’ (J. B. 
Green 1995). The significance of the mysterious 
conception of the Son of the Most High 
through the Spirit of God without Mary having 
sexual intercourse (1:35) is confirmed by Jesus’ 
saying about really belonging in his Father's 
house (2:49). The declaration of the voice at 
the baptism is given further prominence by 
the genealogy that follows immediately, linking 
Jesus ‘son, as it was thought, of Joseph’ directly 
to Adam ‘son of God’ (3:23, 38). The frequent 
expressions of intimacy between Jesus and his 
Father (10:21-2; 22:43) reach their climax in 
Jesus’ last words of trust on the cross (23:46). 
They are reinforced by Luke’s stress on Jesus’ 
constant practice of prayer (5:16), and his being 
found at prayer at all the decisive moments 
of his ministry (baptism, choice of the twelve, 
transfiguration, teaching of the Lord’s prayer, 
agony in the garden). 

Furthermore, Luke’s use of the title kyrios of 
Jesus with the article (‘the Lord’) hints at a divine 
status for Jesus, for in contemporary documents 
the Hebrew and Aramaic equivalents are used 
of God. Mark uses this title of Jesus only in the 
vocative (except in the enigmatic Mk 11:3), in 
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which usage it may mean no more than ‘Sir!’ 
The title is used overwhelmingly by Luke in 
narrative sections (e.g. 10:1; 11:39; 17:5), so that 
Fitzmyer (1979: 203), notes, ‘In using kyrios of 
both Yahweh and Jesus in his writings Luke 
continues the sense of the title already being 
used in the early Christian communities, which 
in some sense regarded Jesus as on a level with 
Yahweh.’ The same status is also hinted by such 
passages as 8:39, where the beneficiary of the 
miracle is told to ‘report all that God has done 
for you’ and in fact ‘proclaimed throughout the 
city all that Jesus had done for him’. 

Luke has been described as ‘the gospel of the 
underprivileged’ from the emphasis that Luke 
places on Jesus’ invitation to several neglected 
classes. Foremost among these are women. 
Luke alone mentions the women who accom- 
pany Jesus and minister to him (8:1-3). He ha- 
bitually pairs women with men as recipients of 
salvation: Zechariah and Mary (1:11-38, and in 
their balancing songs of praise, 1:46-55, 68-79), 
Simeon and Anna (2:22-38), the widow of Zar- 
ephath and Naaman (4:26-7), the daughter of 
Jairus and the son of the widow (7:11.15 and 
8:41-56, a double crossover of the sexes), a 
man searching for a lost sheep and a woman 
searching for a lost coin (15:4-10). In the same 
vein, by contrast to Mk 3:31-5, he represents 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, as the first of the 
disciples and as their model in her response to 
God's word (1:38, 46-55; 8:21; 11:27-8). 

From the infancy narratives onwards it is 
clear that Jesus has come to bring comfort to 
the poor. In Mary’s canticle God has ‘filled the 
starving with good things’ (1:53). In this Luke 
echoes the theme, so prominent in the post- 
exilic writings of Judaism, of God’s blessing on 
the poor and unfortunate who put their trust in 
him. No house can be found for Jesus to be born 
in, and he is welcomed by hireling shepherds, 
themselves inspired by the joyful song of the 
angels. The text for Jesus’ opening proclamation 
at Nazareth is ‘he has anointed me to bring 
good news to the afflicted’ (418, quoting Isa 
61:1-2). In the Lukan Beatitudes the blessings 
are not (as in Matthew) on the ‘poor in spirit’ 
but on those who are actually ‘poor now, hun- 
gry now, weeping now’ (6:20-1); they concern a 
social rather than a religious class. This is com- 
plemented by Luke’s frequent warnings about 
the dangers of wealth and possessions (the ter- 
rible parable of the rich fool, 12:16-21; the exc- 
uses of the invited guests, 14:18-19; the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, 16:19-31; Luke’s 
severity towards the rich ruler, 18:18-30). This 
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is all the more striking since Luke’s own 
background and circumstances seem to be rea- 
sonably comfortable: his style and language are 
possibly the most sophisticated of all the NT 
writers; his images drawn from economics 
(banking, interest-rates, loans, the sums of 
money mentioned) bespeak a certain familiarity 
with finance; in his world the status given by 
special places at table is important (14:7-14); his 
anxiety to show that reputable and even high- 
class persons accepted Christianity, and his hor- 
ror of shame and humiliation (16:3; 18:5), all 
suggest a background of middle-class values. 

Luke shows Jesus’ special care not only for 
the poor and for women, but also for other 
classes despised in Judaism, sinners and Gen- 
tiles. That Jesus came to call sinners was always 
at the heart of the gospel, but Luke places add- 
itional emphasis on this aspect. Story after story 
in Luke illustrates Jesus’ welcome to sinners and 
the joy in heaven at repentance: the woman 
who was a sinner, the lost sheep, the lost coin, 
the prodigal son, Zacchaeus, the good thief. To 
be a sinner and to recognize one’s state of 
sinfulness is almost a precondition of being 
called by Jesus (5:8; 15:2, contrast the spite of 
the dutiful elder son in 15:25-30 or the arro- 
gance of the observant Pharisee in 18:9-14). 

In the gospel of Mark Jesus has contact 
with Gentiles only in the person of the Syro- 
Phoenician whose daughter he heals. This con- 
tact is seen as exceptional, and the mission of 
Jesus is limited to his own countrymen. The 
future mission of the church to the Gentiles is 
hinted only by the recognition of Jesus as Son of 
God by the Gentile centurion at the foot of the 
cross. By contrast to Mark, Luke is concerned, 
even in the gospel, to show that the good news 
of Jesus extends also to those beyond Judaism. 
He is thus preparing for the mission to the 
world that will take place in his second volume, 
the Acts. Already Simeon proclaims the child as 
a ‘light to the Gentiles’. In his opening proclam- 
ation at Nazareth Jesus announces that he will 
follow the example of the prophets Elijah and 
Elisha in bringing his message to those beyond 
the borders of Israel. This is fulfilled in the cure 
of the centurion’s boy, during which the cen- 
turion’s merits are warmly praised (7:1-10). 
Luke’s special interest in the salvation of the 
Gentiles is shown by his rare allegorization of 
the parable of the great supper (14:16—24): after 
the messengers have brought in the crippled 
and beggars of the city (representing the out- 
casts of the Chosen People), they are sent out a 
second time into the highways and byways 


beyond the city, to gather in the Gentiles. A 
special interest is shown in the Samaritans, the 
neighbours of Judea to the north, and often 
especially hated and despised by the Jews. In 
the parable of the good Samaritan (10:29-37) 
and the cure of the ten lepers (17:11-19)—both 
arguably Lukan compositions—the Samaritans 
are presented mainly in an attractive light 
which contrasts favourably with Jews. 

Running through the whole gospel as an 
undercurrent is teaching on discipleship. Luke 
presents Jesus as a model for his disciples. The 
early followers of Jesus in fact are shown in the 
Acts to be providing a mirror-image of his 
preaching, his miracles, his perseverance under 
persecution, and his witness unto death. Luke 
stresses the need for constant imitation of 
Christ. Disciples must take up their cross daily 
and follow him (9:23), just as Simon of Cyrene 
carries the cross behind Jesus (23:26). Jesus 
teaches his disciples to pray in imitation of his 
own prayer (11:1), and gives the whole scene of 
the agony in the garden as a lesson in prayer 
in time of temptation (22:40, 46). Beside the 
imitation of Jesus, the most striking factor in 
Luke’s teaching on discipleship is that it in- 
volves a total reversal of current practice and 
values. This is in line with Luke’s stress on the 
need for conversion at all levels (3:3, 8). The 
great journey to Jerusalem and the last supper 
are for Luke valuable occasions for teaching on 
discipleship, and it is this instruction that comes 
back again and again. Disciples must first of all 
recognize their sinfulness, and then leave not 
merely their possessions but everything (5:28; 
14:33; 18:22). Luke’s social world was built on a 
network of mutual relationships of patron and 
client, in which patron expected service from 
client and client protection from patron. In the 
community of Jesus’ disciples there is to be no 
such quid pro quo. All are to give without hope of 
return (6:36—8; 12:33-4) and the great are to be 
servants of all (22:24-7). In this way Luke looks 
ahead to the life of the Christian community 
after the resurrection. 

4. The Historicity of John. Despite the 
similarity of tradition behind the Fourth and 
the Synoptic Gospels, the pattern of John is 
very different from both a literary and a theo- 
logical point of view. Gone are the days when it 
was scholarly orthodoxy to maintain that John 
was the least reliable of the gospels historically. 
From Dodd (1955-6) to Dunn (1983; 1991) it has 
become accepted that John contains sayings 
that are as primitive as or more primitive 
than their versions in the synoptic tradition. 


Similarly John often shows local knowledge 
superior to that of the Synoptics, especially in 
the Jerusalem and passion sequences (Siloam, 
Bethzatha, Kidron, Golgotha). In a number of 
incidents John seems to be building on parallel 
historical traditions. Especially in the account of 
the passion his alternatives to the agony in the 
garden (Jn 12:27—9) and the meeting of the Jew- 
ish authorities (11:47—53) are serious rivals. 


The Composition of John. From a literary point of 
view the Synoptic Gospels are composed, as it 
has been classically described, like beads on a 
string, from short, independent episodes and 
sayings joined together by the several evangel- 
ists to form a pattern. The fourth gospel has 
fewer, longer incidents and far fewer isolated 
sayings. Both miracles and sayings tend to be 
prolonged into dialogues and often mono- 
logues which bring out the meaning of these 
signs. Thus the healing of the sick man at the 
Pool of Bethzatha develops first into a series of 
dialogues about the miracle and then into 
a monologue by Jesus on judgement (5:1-9, 
10-18, 19—47 respectively). 


John’s Christology. With this is allied the greatest 
difference of all: in the Synoptic Gospels the 
subject of revelation is the kingship or reign of 
God, of which Jesus is the messenger. In John 
the primary object of revelation is Jesus himself 
and his glory, or rather the revelation of God’s 
glory in him, climaxing in the hour of the exalt- 
ation and glorification of Jesus, the cross and 
resurrection. The crucifixion is no longer a 
shameful humiliation which has to be explained 
as the will of God expressed in Scripture; it is a 
royal progress which enables the divinity of 
Jesus to shine through, and leaves Jesus reigning 
from the cross until he himself triumphantly 
signifies that all is fulfilled. 

Nevertheless, it is a secret Jesus who is being 
revealed, and the theme of seeking Jesus runs 
through the gospel from 1:38 ‘What do you 
seek?’ to 20:15 ‘Whom do you seek?’ One feature 
of this is the series of puzzled questions by which 
the dialogues are advanced (e.g. 3:4, 9; 4:9, 11, 29, 
33; 6:9, 28, 42, 52, etc.). Another is the irony that 
runs through the gospel. This is principally in the 
mouth of the opponents of Jesus, who make 
exaggerated and self-important claims about 
their knowledge, just where they are most ignor- 
ant (4:12, 7, 27; 8:41, 47). Such irony becomes all- 
embracing in such incidents as the cure of the 
man born blind, when the Pharisees think they 
see but in fact are blind, and by their insistent 
refusal to accept the evidence gradually nudge 
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the cured man towards full faith in Jesus; and the 
incident of the trial before Pilate, when in fact 
Jesus presides over the self-condemnation of 
those who think they are condemning him. But 
the disciples too can be ironical, often through 
bewilderment and overconfidence (1:46; 11:16; 
16:29), as can Jesus himself, often with un- 
answered questions (3:10; 7:23, 28; 10:32). Double 
entendre is fundamental to all John’s language. Just 
as Nicodemus quite legitimately misunderstands 
the Greek anothen as ‘again’ when Jesus means 
‘from above’ (3:3-7), so also the Son of Man ‘lifted 
up’ (3:14; 8:28; 12:32—4) means on one level ‘lifted 
onto the cross’ but on another level has a far 
more profound sense. At the same time it is a 
striking feature of John’s language that he thinks 
in a series of contrasts—John has dualism in his 
bones’, writes Ashton (1991: 237)—expressed in 
the bipolarity of life and death, truth and false- 
hood, slavery and freedom, light and darkness, 
worldly and heavenly, openly and in secret, and 
other countless little contrasts. 

John’s portrait of Jesus can at last be desc- 
ribed as ‘incarnational’, for this gospel both 
contains the two unambiguous assertions in 
the gospels of the divinity of Jesus, bracketing 
and so setting the tone for the whole gospel, 
‘the Word was God’ (1:1) and ‘My Lord and my 
God!’ (20:28), and shows a Jesus subject to 
human exhaustion (4:6), loneliness (6:67), grief 
for a friend (11:35), and shrinking from death 
(12:27). What this means is shown principally 
in two ways. The first is more obviously depen- 
dent on Judaism. In the prologue the Word is 
shown to be the culmination and fulfilment of 
the tradition of a personified, life-giving Wis- 
dom, who is both God at work in the world and 
yet not simply identical with God. The Word is 
also the culmination of the revelation of God, 
greater than that made to Moses (1:17), explic- 
able only as the revelation of the awesome glory 
of God (Ex 33:17-23; Isa 6:1-5). This revelation 
takes place throughout the ministry of Jesus, 
but reaches its climax in the exaltation or glori- 
fication of the cross (8:28; 12:32—4; 13:32; 14:13). 

The Johannine Jesus also takes over for himself 
the allusive divine title of Deutero-Isaiah, ‘I am 
he’. This is used both absolutely and with a predi- 
cate. Used absolutely it is a self-identification, 
with scarcely veiled divine overtones. Thanks 
to the ambiguity of Johannine language it is 
impossible to exclude this awesome connota- 
tion when Jesus comes walking on the water 
(6:20), and it is certainly intended when the 
detachment, arriving to arrest Jesus, reacts to it 
by falling to the ground (18:5-8—the biblical 
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reaction to the divine). It is so understood even 
more obviously by the Jews in 5:28, 58. Used as a 
predicate it attributes to Jesus awesome mani- 
festations of the divine from within Judaism, 
which reach their full reality in him, ‘I am the 
bread of life’ (6:35), ‘the light of the world’ (8:12), 
‘the good shepherd’ (10:11), ‘resurrection and life’ 
(11:25), ‘the true vine’ (15:1). 

The second way in which the divine quality 
of Jesus is shown is by his relationship to the 
Father. The title ‘Son of Man’ is used frequently 
by Jesus in all the gospels, the simple title ‘the 
Son’, however, only on three occasions in the 
Synoptics but 20 times by the Johannine Jesus, 
denoting a close and simple relationship to the 
Father. There is an intimacy in this language 
that has no parallel elsewhere. The Son is sent 
by the Father—‘the Father, the one who sent 
me’ is a formula that occurs 21 times in John— 
and the relationship has been analysed in terms 
of the Jewish institution of the shaliah, an envoy 
sent out with the same powers as his principal 
to do the same work, to receive the same hon- 
our and to report back to the principal. 
Whereas the modern, Hellenized mind may 
define equality in the static terms of being, 
the Semitic mind, nowhere more clearly than 
Jn 5:19-30, defines the relationship in the dyn- 
amic terms of equality of action and authority, 
unity of purpose and of honour received. 
The central importance of this revelation of 
Jesus determines many other orientations of 
the gospel. 

In John the ethical requirements of the King- 
dom, so fully set out in the teaching sections of 
Matthew and Luke (the Sermon on the Mount 
and on the Plain, etc.), become simplified into the 
basic requirement of belief in Jesus ‘that you may 
have life in his name’ (12:44-50; 20:31). The only 
response demanded is love (17:36), an echo of the 
love that is shared by the Father and the Son, 
reaches its climax on the cross, and is granted 
also by Jesus to his followers (13:1; 14:21-31; 
17:23-4). The poor, so prominent especially in 
Luke, are barely mentioned. Indeed there is little 
of the Galilean peasant feel about this gospel: the 
action is more frequently in Jerusalem, and many 
of the people encountered (Nicodemus, the royal 
official at Capernaum) have a certain grandeur. 


Eschatology. The perspective on the future is 
different. In the Synoptic Gospels there is a 
constant tension between the present and the 
future: the kingship of God is in some ways 
already a present reality, and yet it is still to be 
brought to reality in the future. There is a vivid 
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expectation of the coming of the kingship in 
power when the Son of Man comes in his glory 
with the holy angels (Mk 9:1; 14:25, 62; Mt 
24:30-1; 25:31). In John the concept of the king- 
ship of God has virtually vanished—it is men- 
tioned only Jn 3:3, 5—and has been replaced by 
that of ‘eternal life’ which is a present reality in 
Jesus (1:4; 6:35, 63; 11:25) already possessed by 
believers (5:24; 6:47; 10:28). Since the perspec- 
tive of the gospel is already resurrectional, Jesus 
can say already ‘the hour is coming and now is 
when true worshippers will worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth (4:23)’, or ‘when the dead 
will hear the voice of the Son of God’ (5:25). This 
perspective of John has classically been desig- 
nated ‘realized eschatology’. This is not to say 
that all expectation of the future has vanished, 
for those who have done good will still ‘come 
forth to the resurrection of life’ (5:29). But the 
decisive moment has already come in the ‘hour’ 
of Jesus which reaches its climax in the death 
and resurrection of Jesus. 


Judgement. As far as the individual is concerned 
one is reminded that throughout the gospel the 
decisive moment is that of encounter with Jesus. 
Judgement is not, as in the Synoptics, a ‘day of the 
Lord’ in the future, rather the coming of Jesus is a 
moment of krisis or judgement, and the whole 
gospel is in a sense a great judgement-scene. To 
judge’ or ‘condemn’ (the same word in Gk.) occ- 
urs 4 times in Matthew, 5 times in Luke, 19 times 
in John. The Father has given all judgement to the 
Son (5:22) but it is not the Son who executes 
judgement; rather each individual exercises 
judgement by a personal reaction of faith or 
unbelief in Jesus (3:17-18). Thus the gospel repre- 
sents a series of judgements: the disciples at Cana 
believe and see his glory; ‘the Jews’ refuse belief at 
the cleansing of the temple; Nicodemus shows 
goodwill but not yet belief, and so on until finally 
‘the Jews’ tragically judge themselves before Pilate 
by rejecting God as king: ‘we have no king but 
Caesar’ (19:15)—if God is not king, then Judaism 
has no reason to exist. Forensic terminology is 
ubiquitous in the gospel: ‘to bear witness’ (once 
each in Matthew and Luke, 32 times in John), 
‘witness’ (Mark thrice and Luke once, both at 
Jesus’ trial, but 15 times in John). The witnesses 
to Jesus are the Baptist, Moses, his works, the 
crowds, the Paraclete, and above all his Father. 
Supporting these are terms like ‘testimony’, 
‘accuse’, ‘condemnation’. 


John and Judaism. The side-lining of Judaism 
comes to expression in the way Jesus in his 
own person, one after another, supersedes the 


institutions of Judaism. Already at Cana Jesus 
provides the wine of the marriage-feast to re- 
place the water of the law. Immediately after- 
wards his own body is seen to replace the 
temple (2:21). In 511-18 he takes possession of 
the sabbath, claiming that as God has the right 
to work on the sabbath, so has he. At the Feast 
of Tabernacles, Jesus claims to provide the liv- 
ing water which was such an important feature 
of the feast, symbolizing the blessings of the 
messianic age (7:37-9). In giving sight to the 
blind and claiming to be the light of the world 
(8:12, cf. 1:9; 3:19-21; 12:35, 36, 46) he again 
usurps the function of the law. Finally his 
death, at the time of the slaughter of the paschal 
lambs (19:24), replaces the passover sacrifice. 
But there is more to John’s treatment of Judaism 
than this. Although at some levels of the gospel 
it can be acknowledged that ‘salvation is from 
the Jews’ (4:22, presumably in the sense of ori- 
gin), on the whole the term is used to distin- 
guish rites and festivals from the Christian way 
(2:6, ‘the Jewish rites of purification’; 11:55, ‘the 
Passover of the Jews’; 7:2, ‘the Jewish festival of 
Booths’). More hostilely it designates those who 
will not accept Jesus and are responsible for his 
death, replacing in this respect not only the 
Pharisees and the authorities of the Synoptic 
Gospels, but also the crowds of Jerusalem. Sig- 
nificant of the evangelist’s own attitude may be 
9:18-23, where ‘the Jews’ is used as a term for 
those designated in what may have been an 
earlier version of the story as ‘the Pharisees’, 
and attempts have been made to show that 
‘the Jews’ is used in this hostile sense only in 
one layer of the gospel (von Wahlde 1989). The 
fear of the blind man’s parents that they will be 
‘put out of the synagogue’ for confessing Jesus 
may well reflect the hostility between Judaism 
and Christianity towards the end of the century. 
In the farewell discourses (perhaps representing 
a different layer) the same opponents seem to 
be designated by ‘the world’ (which can else- 
where be used in a positive sense, 1:9; 3:16—19; 
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12:46), but their identity is made clear by the 
phrase ‘their law’ (15:25) and the similar threat to 
put you ‘out of the synagogue’, 16:2. 


The Spirit in John. The centrality of Jesus is not 
compromised but rather enhanced by the 
importance of the Spirit. There is a sense 
throughout the gospel that the Spirit is neces- 
sary to complete the work of Jesus. The descent 
of the Spirit at the baptism will enable Jesus to 
baptize in the Spirit, which is represented to 
Nicodemus as the means to rebirth and life 
(3:5-8). The Samaritan woman is taught that 
worship in the Spirit is the sole true worship 
(4:23-4). In the bread of life discourse the Spirit 
is the means of life (6:13). But the Spirit will not 
be given until after Jesus has been glorified 
(7:39), and the sense that all these passages en- 
visage the life of the future community is 
strengthened by the dual reference during 
Jesus’ ‘hour’. On the cross his final act is ‘he 
bowed his head and handed over [my tr.] the 
Spirit’ (19:30—is it to this that the climactic ‘It 
is completed’ refers?). The purpose of the first 
resurrectional appearance to the disciples is ex- 
pressed as ‘Receive the Holy Spirit’ (20:22). The 
role and function of the Spirit are made clear 
principally in the five Paraclete or Counsellor 
sayings in the farewell discourses, when Jesus is 
laying out the future constitution of his com- 
munity (14:15-17, 25-6; 15:16; 16:7—11, 13—15, see JN 
14:16-17). It is to continue and further the pres- 
ence and work of Jesus after his departure. 

Sections F-K give six trial pericopes in which 
the theological outlook of the different evangel- 
ists may be seen, and the arguments in favour of 
the different solutions to the synoptic problem 
assessed. Apart from section 1, different peri- 
copes have been chosen than those discussed 
by Sanders and Davies (1989). 

In these examples I frequently use my own 
translation, in order to reflect more exactly the 
detailed similarities and differences between the 
Greek texts of the several gospels. 


F. 1. The Call of the First Disciples [Hh 4-08-22 | Mk i:eb—-2e || Lk g:i, el. Jii igge) 


Mi gina Mk m6- zọ Lk 4:01 

Ss he walked by the sea of "“And passing abong by the sea of Once while jen was sanding be 
Galilee, be sm often brothers. Galilese, he saw Simon and Andrew side the lake of Genmesaret. and the 
giman who is called Peter and the brother of Semon awed was pressing in on him ta 
Andrew his brother, casting a met casting a mt hear the word of God, "he saw kwn 
inéo fhe sea, for they mène hebermen into the sea, for they were fishermen boats there at the shore of the lake: 
‘And Be sid b them, “Fellow Vand fess saad te them, “Fellaw he heberimeen had go 28 ol thaett 
fee, afd l will enke you tet od | will make pou Hesene ond wee washing | nes. "He 
fisher: of men.’ 7? Trem ediabely fishers of men” “And immedigtely gol iain ane of the beats, the one 
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they left their mets amd followed hine 
žiAnd going om from there be sow 
two other brothers. jame son of 
Zebedee amd john his beother, 


in the bet with Fuebedkes: thea 
lather, meng iheir pets, arid 
be called them. “But they 
immediately left the beat amd their 
father 


and felled brim 
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they lett their nets aed followed him 

“As going on a liile he saw 

lames sm of 

Zebedee amd john his brother, who 

wine in the beet 

minding bhir fete, and 

immediately be called therm, amd 

they left their father 

Zebedee in the boat with the hired 
men and followed kim 


belonging to Simon, apd asked him to 
put outa litte way from the shore. Them 
he sat down and taughe the crowds fron 
the beat, “sem he had fmished sprak- 
ig, bee card io Simeon, “Put oot ints the 
diep water asd let divers yaar na for a 
catch” Simon answered, ‘Master, we 
have worked all night long but have 
caught mothing. Yet if pou say so, | 
will ket down the nets” “When they 
Bad deve iia, they caught a many 
fish that their meis were beginning H 
brak "So they signalled io iheir 
partners im the other boat to come 
and help them. And they came amd 
filled both boats. so that they began to 


sink, “But when Simeon Peter saw 
ik, hè fell dow at jeans Enews, aiy- 
lig, ‘Gea way fren mee, Lord, for I 
am a sinful man! “For be amd all 


who were with him were amazed at 
the catch of fish that they had taken: 
Mand so also were [ames and ohn, 
fone of Febolee, who were pariners 
with Simon Then Jesua ssid io Si- 
maon, “Do not be alaid; from mow on 
you will be caiching people.’ 1i When 


According to three of the four gospels the 
first action of Jesus in his ministry is to gather a 
group of disciples, thus already forming his 
community. Through the number of the twelve 
corresponding to the twelve tribes of Israel, 
they will constitute his new Israel. The accounts 
of Mark and Matthew are closely related. Luke 
postpones the first call of disciples. He keeps it 
geographically similar, but integrates it into a 
tradition placed by Jn 21 after the resurrection. 
John himself attaches the call of the first dis- 
ciples to the ministry of the Baptist, thus imply- 
ing a location by the Jordan. 

2. In Mark’s account the stories of the call 
of the two pairs of disciples are closely similar 
to each other. The style of the whole incident 
is significantly Markan and shows that Mark’s 
is the original account: the Markan phrase 
‘and immediately’ occurs in vv. 18, 20; Mark’s 
introductory ‘and’ + participle occurs in vv. 
16, 18, 19, 20b; the duplication of ‘Simon and 
Simon’s brother’ in v. 16 is typical of Mark’s 
oral style. 

By contrast to many biblical calls by the Lord, 
which begin with some such double vocative 


they had brought their boots to 
shore they left everthing and fal- 
land ham. 

and answer as ‘Abraham, Abraham!—Here 


I am!’, the call of each pair is modelled on the 
call of Elisha by Elijah in 1 Kings 19:19-21: 


The prophet sees the disciple, son of X. 

. The disciple was working at his trade. 

. The prophet calls him. 

. The disciple leaves his trade and family 
and follows. 


VNp 


A 


The call of the second pair is perhaps mar- 
ginally more closely modelled on Elisha’s call. 
The second pair leave their father without hesi- 
tation, in deliberate contrast to Elisha, who asks 
permission to take leave of his father. On the 
other hand, the first pairs desertion of their 
nets, their means of livelihood, links to Elisha’s 
destruction of his yoke and oxen. Each of these 
factors underlines the immediacy of their resp- 
onse to the uncompromising call. Even if some 
preparation for or explanation of the call oc- 
curred in fact, Mark deliberately omits any men- 
tion of it, and thereby lays more stress on the 
astounding authority of Jesus. Two other slight 
touches in the call of the second pair also relate 
to Elisha’s call: ‘and they in the boat’ (v. 10) 


corresponds to ‘and he with the twelfth (1 Kings 
19:19). The final ‘followed behind him’ also echoes 
1 Kings 19:20. If the call of the second pair is the 
original narrative, the call of the first pair is 
inserted before it because it is fitting that 
Simon should be called first of all. It is also to 
the first pair that the function to ‘fish for people’ 
is given; they are not only disciples but also 
apostles. 

3. Matthew follows Mark’s account very 
closely, with only minor adjustments, mostly 
literary. Matthew is a careful teacher, even 
sometimes pedantic. He superfluously (perhaps 
fussily) inserts the mention that both pairs were 
two brothers. With similar meticulousness he 
tells us, before they leave him, that Zebedee was 
present, whereas in Mark their leaving Zebedee 
is the first indication of his presence on the 
scene. Matthew also adds two theological clari- 
fications. First he explains that Simon ‘is called 
Peter’. Consonantly with his concern for the 
community throughout his gospel, Matthew 
draws attention right from the start to the office 
which will be his (Mt 16:16-19). He frequently 
stresses Peter’s prominence, expecially by use of 
this title, though significantly he omits it when 
Peter fails his Master in Gethsemane (Mk 14:37)! 
Secondly Matthew mentions explicitly that the 
second pair leave the boat as well as their father, 
perhaps to suggest their total renunciation. 

4. The Lukan narrative is basically quite dif- 
ferent: it concerns primarily Simon Peter and 
his apostolate. It is perhaps for this reason that 
Luke transfers the call till later, when they have 
already witnessed some of Jesus’ teaching and 
miracles. Simon’s partners remain faceless until 
the last two verses, when their names are awk- 
wardly tacked on with ‘and so also were...’; it is 
really a bit late to tell us that the sons of Zeb- 
edee were his partners when we have already 
known about his partners for some time! 

Some relationship of the story in Lk 5:1-11 to 
Jn 21 is undeniable, perhaps at the oral level: 
there is the night-long unsuccessful toil, the 
word of Jesus leading to the almost breaking 
net, and finally the authorization of Peter. It is 
difficult to be sure which was the original set- 
ting of the story. Simon’s humble confession of 
his sinfulness fits Jn 21 better, after his triple 
denial at the time of the passion. Perhaps also 
the suggestions of the divine (Lord’, ‘Do not be 
afraid’) fit better a resurrection setting, though 
they do not demand it. Much the same reaction 
occurs when the disciples see Jesus walking on 
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the water, see J.1. Two typical Lukan touches are 
the insistence that Peter must confess his sins 
before he is called to be a disciple (as Zacchaeus 
repents, and as is stressed in the mass conver- 
sions of Acts. Secondly, when they accept the 
call they leave ‘everything’, a total renunciation 
often stressed by Luke (14:33): Levi at his call 
leaves all (5:28), and the very rich young ruler is 
advised to sell everything he has (18:23). 

5. John’s account of the call of the first dis- 
ciples is significantly different: 

(a) Again there are two pairs of disciples, to 
the first pair of whom Simon Peter is attached. 
The identity of the first disciples is, however, 
different. The first pair consists of Andrew and 
an anonymous disciple, the second of Philip 
and Nathanael. There is no explicit sign of the 
sons of Zebedee, who feature in Mark’s and 
Matthew’s accounts. 

(b) The location is different. For the first three 
disciples there is no suggestion of the Lake of 
Galilee, though Jn 1:44 does note that Philip, 
Andrew, and Simon were ‘from Bethsaida’ on 
the shore of the lake, and the call of Philip and 
Nathanael takes place after Jesus’ decision to go 
to Galilee (Jn 1:43). The association of the first 
pair with the Baptist and his activity ‘in Bethany 
across the Jordan’ (Jn 1:18) suggests a fair dis- 
tance from the Markan location at the north 
end of the lake. This suggests that the rapid 
succession of days (‘the next day’ in Jn 1:29, 35, 
43) may be an artificial schema, uniting 
disparate material to form a first week of Jesus’ 
ministry (see JN 1:29-31). 

(c) The theological emphasis is different. In- 
stead of the magisterial call by Jesus the keynote 
of the first meeting is on the initiative of the 
disciples themselves in seeking and finding 
Jesus as teacher, Messiah, king of Israel, and 
Son of God. To this search Jesus responds by 
inviting the disciples to stay with him (1:38-9). 
On the second occasion the initiative lies with 
Philip, who leads Nathanael to Jesus. 

(d) Simon is the third, not the first to become 
a disciple. However, his special position is indi- 
cated by Jesus’ imposition of a name, Peter, 
described much later by Mt 16:16-18. 

5. The most interesting feature of all is that 
the first two disciples are nudged towards 
Jesus by John the Baptist. Especially since the 
discovery of the Qumran literature it has been 
suggested that Jesus himself was originally a 
disciple of John, and this strengthens the link 
between them. 
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G. The Beatitudes (Mt 5-y-12; Lk G:ao-4, 24-4] 


MH yas 


Blessed ace the poor in apiril, 

For ieies id he: Kingdom of heaven, 
# Riessi aoe thee wh 
for dey will be comniborted 
"Blessed act 
foe they wil i 
* Blessed are those who hunger amd 
thie! bw Pehle, 

for they wil be 

Blessed are th 
for they will rece 

dane the: pure in berr, 
hey will ser God 

* Messed are the peacemakers, 
for Huey will be called chikdeen of teal 
"© Aleeord ane ther whe ane perui 
for rig 
fer theirs is the kingdom of herren 
Niksi ane pu when people revile 
you and persecute you amd wer all kinds 
of eril apain you Faler ly an my serra. 
U Rejo and be ghd 
for your neward ia great in heaven: 
For thus ihep prreecuted the propheta be- 
fore you. 


Lai, 


Bouse gale 


The form of a beatitude, announcement of a 
blessing on certain classes of people, is com- 
mon in the Bible (see mr 5:3-12) and frequently 
occurs in such groups as the present collections. 
It is perhaps to be noted that collections of eight 
occur also in Sir 14:20-7 (with a ninth added as 
an explanation, just as the ninth in Mt 5:1 
provides a transition to the rest of the Sermon 
on the Mount). In both Matthew and Luke there 
are clear eschatological overtones, dependent 
on Isa 61:1. This text is used elsewhere by both 
evangelists, especially in Mt 11:5-6; Lk 4:17-21; 
7:22-3. The same eschatological fulfilment of Isa 
61:1 featured prominently in the messianic ex- 
pectation of the Qumran community, 1QMelch 
16-18 and 4Q521. 

The source of the beatitudes has been much 
debated. Matthew has eight as opposed to 
Luke’s four beatitudes, but Luke has four 
‘woes’ corresponding to his four beatitudes. It 
has become scholarly orthodoxy to hold that at 
least the material shared by the two evangelists 
is drawn from Q, though perhaps from slightly 
different versions of Q. For many this seems the 
most important test-case of all. In many of the 
cases the arguments are evenly balanced, so that 


Lk Gro 


Abend are vira wha drè pdr 
fet yours B the Ringoes of God. 


"i Blessed ane you who ape BUngTY THAS, 


for you will be filled 


Blad ane vra whe werp now 


for yon will laugh 
lesd are you whea people haje pou, 
and when they malude pou, rerio pou and 
defame pou on acpnunt of the son of 
Rejoice im that day and leap f 


Paard is great ima heaven 


Di Fii ieat bo yira wea ane rick 

fer you havt reciti pour biian. 
7 Wee be pou Whe aoe full nee 

fet you will be hungry 

Wot peu Who at Ehina new 


fer you will rion one Weep. 

The jo poi hen al speak wl al pri, 
bar han is whai their ancestors did to the 
hike prophets. 


it must be admitted that several explanations 
are possible, though one explanation may be 
much more appealing than another, and make 
better sense. If it is possible to show that Mat- 
thew’s beatitudes form such a carefully com- 
posed and engineered whole that they cannot 
constitute an edition of any previous document, 
the existence of a Q for this pericope is not 
merely less likely, but is positively excluded. 

If both Matthew and Luke are dependent on 
Q, Matthew has expanded the original four 
beatitudes and Luke has added the four ‘woes’. 
In favour of this position it is obvious that 
Matthew is more interested in the spiritual dis- 
positions demanded (Matthew has ‘in spirit’, 5:1) 
and brackets the whole with his characteristic 
‘kingdom of heaven’ (vv. 3, 10), instead of the 
more commonly found expression ‘kingdom of 
God’ used by Luke. On the other hand the ‘woes’ 
show clear linguistic signs of Lukan editing in 
the repeated ‘now’ and other features which 
disappear in translation (oi anthropoi, kata ta 
auta), as well as the more obvious Lukan interest 
in the real poor and hungry, characteristic of his 
general concern for outcasts, and his repeated 
warnings of the dangers of wealth and comfort. 


It has been suggested that a document 
underlies them both, to which Luke is the 
closer (Tuckett 1983). In order to exclude the 
possibility of Luke being dependent on Mat- 
thew, Tuckett considers two alternatives, ei- 
ther that Luke uses Matthew only or that he 
uses Matthew and another source (for the 
‘woes’). The parallelism between the woes and 
the beatitudes is so close that these woes could 
have had no independent existence, which ex- 
cludes the latter alternative. The former alter- 
native is excluded—according to Tuckett—by 
the Lukan use of the word ‘laugh’ (Lk 6:21, 25) 
which does not occur in Matthew's beatitudes 
and is not a Lukan word, so must be derived 
from another, non-Matthean source. To this 
Goulder replies by refusing to attribute to a 
source all words used only once by Luke. On 
the contrary, Luke has a large and inventive 
vocabulary, and in the section Lk 4:31-6:19 
(where he is overwriting Mark) among the 
606 non-Markan words, 13 are not used else- 
where by Luke. In any case ‘laugh’ is a reason- 
ably common word, and is introduced by Luke 
as an exact contrast to ‘weep’, as in Eccl 3:4. 
That ‘weep’ in Lk 6:21 is a Lukan version of 
Matthew’s ‘mourn’ is clear from the clumsiness 
with which Luke feels compelled to retain both 
words in v. 25. Thus Luke’s version can, after 
all, be explained on the basis of Matthew’s. 

Matthew’s beatitudes form a coherent whole 
which must have been composed at one draft in 
Greek (Puéch 1993). The question is whether this 
composition can be a Matthean elaboration of 
Q. The careful structure of the composition is 
unmistakable, the principal points being: 


1. It is bracketed at beginning and end by the 
identical phrase ‘for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven’. 

2. The word-count of the four pairs of beati- 
tudes is symmetrical: 20-16-16-20. This must 
be deliberate, for it is achieved not without 
difficulty; for example the word-count must 
have dictated the inclusion of the definite article 
with ‘righteousness’ in v. 6, and its omission in 
the corresponding v. 10. 

3. In the first four beatitudes those blessed all 
begin (in Greek) with the letter ‘p’. 

4. The blessings correspond symmetrically: 
1 and 8 ‘for theirs is the kingdom of heaven’; 
2 and 7 use the same Greek word kléthésontai; 3 
and 6 future active, ‘will inherit’, ‘will see’; 4 and 
5 future passive, ‘will be filled’, ‘will be pitied’. 


Such careful structure with exact word-count is 
characteristic of beatitude-collections, as is seen 
in the Hebrew collections of Sir 14:20-7 and 1QH 
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6.13-16 and 4Q525. Other features such as the 
eschatological overtones, the extra, final, transi- 
tional beatitude, biblical and Qumranic phrases 
such as ‘poor in spirit’ (cf. 1QH 6.14; 1QM 14.7; 
4Q491.8-10) show that Matthew’s composition 
fits exactly into a familiar pattern. It is difficult 
to accept that Matthew could have elaborated 
this complicated structure on the basis of any 
existing document that also served as a basis for 
Luke’s beatitudes. It would also be a strange co- 
incidence that both these writers should have 
independently chosen the beatitudes to head 
their great sermons. Luke’s beatitudes and woes 
may therefore be explained as Luke’s own edition 
of Matthew, rather than as similarly derived from 
Q. In outline the process would have been: if 
Luke is dependent on Matthew, it must be held 
that he cut the eight to four, a favourite number 
of his, omitting elements concerned with spirit- 
ual dispositions (‘the meek’) because he wished to 
concentrate on the aspect of discipleship and its 
demands, the Christian vocation to poverty and 
persecution. Luke elsewhere stresses that dis- 
ciples must leave ‘all’, so that they are bound to 
be poor and destitute. Luke likes polar opposi- 
tions, so sharpened the reversal of situations to 
‘hungry’ and ‘filled’, ‘weeping’ and ‘laughing’, in 
place of Matthew’s ‘hunger and thirst for justice’ 
and his ‘merciful’ and ‘receive mercy’. 

The woes do show significant echoes of Mat- 
thew, despite being verbally unmistakably 
Lukan (plen = ‘but’, Lk 6.24, used by Matthew 5 
times, Mark once, Luke 15 times, and Acts 14 
times; ‘woe to’ with dative plural, none in Mat- 
thew or Mark, 5 times in Luke; ‘rich’, 3 times in 
Matthew, twice in Mark, 10 times in Luke; ple- 
onastic ‘all’, as Lk 6:26, frequent in Luke). The 
form of a series of threatened woes could be 
taken from Mt 23. But whereas Matthew reserves 
the contrast with the beatitudes of the Sermon 
on the Mount until his final discourse, Luke 
makes the contrast more immediate. There are 
other traces of dependence of Luke on Matthew 
in the beatitudes. Lk 6:21 substitutes ‘weep’ for 
Matthew’s ‘mourn’, but in the woes Lk 6:25 in- 
cludes both verbs. Similarly in Lk 6:26 ‘speak 
well’ corresponds to Mt 5:11 ‘speak evil’ rather 
than to Lk 6:22 ‘revile. Luke’s formula in the 
second person plural (Matthew’s eight beatitudes 
are in the third person) is less consonant with 
the background formula than Matthew’s. It is, 
however, typical of Luke’s immediacy of style (as 
Lk 6:2; 7:34 compared with their parallels). 

In this instance, therefore, it is possible to 
argue either way, and the solution of the prob- 
lem must be dependent on the overall solution 
of the synoptic problem. 
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H. 1. The Second Sign at Cama or Capemaam (Mt Be5=09; Lk ysta fin 44i] 


ME E515 


hes he entered. 
Copenmaum, a cenbarion came to him 
appealing to him “amd saying. ‘Lord. 
my servana is bring at home paralyzed. 
in lerrile distress” 


"ond be aid to hima, ‘0 will come 
ard cure hèm.’ the cen- 
turion answered, ‘Lord. 
Lam mot worthy bo have you come un- 
der my meal; 

(bat oraly aprak 
ihe weard. amd ree cera will ba heal- 
il "For l also am a man ursder awthar- 
ity, with soldiers under me, and | say 
to one, “Go, and he goes, amd to an- 
other, “Come”, and he comes, and to 
my clave, “Deo thie", and the elser 
doce i" "When pas heard himi, he 
wae aniazed and said to these who 

followed hini. ‘Truly i tell you 
in mo one im israe have | found such 
Faith" 
"T (ell you, many will came fren: east 
and weet and willl eat with 
Abraham and baa amd Jacob 

in the kingdom of heaven. 

“while the heirs of the kingdom will 
be thaw iin the quter darker, 
where then will be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” 
“land to the centurion esas said. 
‘Go, kt it be dome for you acconing 
hy nur ith! And the arani was 
healed in that hour. 


Lk prta 


Alier Him Pid Virezalved! alll hia tapina 
in the hearing al the people. he smierad 
Capemaum. *A centurion there had à 
slave whom he valued highly. and 
who was ill amd close to death. 


When he heared 
Shut ham, bë apni snm hiiel 
hiera te himi, asking him to 


heal his slave. +When they came to 
Jesus. they appealed io him earnestly, 
saying. ‘He is worthy to have you do 
thas for him, *for he loves our people. 
am it @ he who bust our snagogue 
lor ue" 

‘And Jeans went wih them, bus whet 
he was ot fer from the house, the cen- 
tution sent friends io say to brim, ‘Lord. 
lam med worthy bo have pou come un- 
der my post: "therefore | did not pre- 
fur: fo fore fo pou, Bat only speak 
thor wand, aned miy arrea will ba haal 
al "For | aba am a man wier awthor- 
ity, wiih soldiers under me; and | say 
to one. “Go, and he goes, amd to an- 
other, "Come", amd he comes, and to 
fey aame “Do this”, and ther elave 
doce iL’ "Whee Jesus heard this, he 
was amazed at him, and taming to the 
crowd that followed him, "Jiell you 
nobeven in Israel haee | found such 
Faith" 

Li agut—sg "There wal de ineping 
and ghashing of fect wen pou ane 
Abraham and Isaac and faceb and all 
He prophets fe phe kingdom of God, 
and you yurtim thrown oul, © Thee 
peapte will eee frem fait and uwi, 
Ñam noih and siih, and uill zat ia 
fhe hagdom of God. 


“When these who had been sent re 
bane be the howe, they loumd the 
sliver ii good health. 


[ih 4:46-53 

“Then be carer agains to Caina in 
Galilee where be had changed the water 
into wine. Mow there was a royal alfi- 
Gal whose som lay ill im Capernaum. 


When he heard 

that paus had core tram Judea ta 
Galilee, he wert and begged himi t0 
come down amd heal his son, for he 
was on the poli of death. ‘Then 
Jesus said to him, “Unless you see 
signs and wonders you will mot 
biie. “The offkial sid to him, 
‘Sir, comer dewn before mp little boy 
dies.” pesua said io him, Ga, your 
som wil live” The man believed the 
word that Jesus spoke to him amd 
started on has way, 


“As he was going down. his slaw 
met him and tok] ham that his: child was 
aket, Y Si har aak themi the hiir whens 
he began te recower, amd they said to 
him, Yesterday at one in the aftersoom 
the fever left him.‘ +The father realized 
that this was the hour when jesus had 
sak] to him, “Your som wall live,’ So he 
hitnerl! belied, along with hie whole 
household. 


The relationship between the three accounts 
of the miraculous cure of the official’s boy at 
Capernaum poses unusual problems. It is the 
only healing story shared by John and the Syn- 
optic Gospels, and the only miracle story in the 
material normally assigned to Q (i.e. double 
tradition of Matthew and Luke without Mark). 
There are also unmistakable similarities with 
two other stories, one the story of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman’s daughter (similarly healed 


at a distance) and the other a miracle-story 
about Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa. 

2. First the link with the Markan tradition of 
the cure of the Syro-Phoenician’s daughter (Mk 
7:25-30]||Mt 15:22-8) should be outlined: 


1. In each gospel this is the only miracle 
worked for a Gentile. 

2. The parent comes to Jesus asking for the 
healing. 


3. The dialogue between Jesus and the sup- 
pliant is reported. 

4. The faith of the Gentile is contrasted with 
that of the Jews. 

5. Jesus praises the parent’s faith. 

6. The cure is effected at a distance. 


Such detailed similarity cannot be wholly coin- 
cidental. One explanation is that there was an 
outline story in the oral tradition which took on 
the two or three slightly different forms in the 
tradition expressed by Mark, Matthew/Luke, 
and John. 

Hanina ben Dosa was a well-known rabbi in 

Palestine in the generation after Jesus. Of him 
several wonders are related, among them this 
story: 
Once Rabban Gamliel’s son fell ill. He sent two 
learned men to R. Hanina ben Dosa to beg God’s 
mercy for him. R. Hanina saw them coming and 
went to an upstairs room and asked God’s mercy 
for the boy. When he came down he said to them, 
‘Go! The fever has left him.’ They asked him, ‘Are 
you a prophet?’ He replied, ‘I am not a prophet or 
the son of a prophet. But this I have received 
from tradition: if my prayer of intercession flows 
unhesitatingly from my mouth, I know it will be 
answered; if not, I know it will be rejected.’ They sat 
down and wrote and noted the exact moment at 
which he said this. When they got back to Rabban 
Gamliel he said to them, ‘By the Temple Service, 
you are neither too early nor too late but this is 
what happened: in that moment the fever left him 
and he asked for water.’ 


This story teaches the lesson that R. Hanina, 
though not a prophet (despite the allusions to 
1 Kings 17:19; Am 7:14), had the healing gift and 
intercessory power of a prophet. It shares with 
the gospel story the following elements: 


1. Cure of a child at a distance. 

2. Messengers sent by the father to ask for 
divine help. 

3. Stress on simultaneity of the statement 
and the cure. 


The story of R. Hanina also has the added won- 
der that he goes to pray without needing to be 
told. In the Jesus story his prophetic quality is 
not stressed—as it is stressed in Jesus’ similar 
healing of the widow of Nain’s son (Lk 7:16). 
Emphasis falls on the faith of the recipient 
rather than on the charisma of the miracle- 
worker. 

3. In the Matthew-Luke story of the Caper- 
naum cure there are significant differences bet- 
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ween the two evangelists. Firstly, Matthew has 
assimilated the Capernaum story to that of the 
Syro-Phoenician, including in each three fea- 
tures which are not in the Markan version of 
the Syro-Phoenician cure: 


1. The sick child’s parent comes to Jesus, ask- 
ing for the cure in direct speech, to which Jesus 
replies. 

2. The longer speech by the suppliant, the 
full expression of faith that earns the cure, is 
therefore the suppliant’s second statement. 

3. Jesus’ final statement to the suppliant, and 
the announcement of the cure, are almost iden- 
tical in the two cases: 8:13: ‘ “Let it be done for 
you as your faith demands”. And the servant 
was cured at that moment’; 15:28: ‘ “Let it be 
done for you as you desire.” And her daughter 
was cured from that moment.’ 


On the whole Matthew shortens rather than 
lengthens Mark’s miracle-stories. The purpose 
of each of these additions is to underline the 
faith of the suppliant and its reward. But Mat- 
thew’s most significant addition to the centur- 
ion story is of 8:11-12, Jesus’ saying that points 
the contrast between the faith of the Gentile 
and the disbelief of Israel; this is full of Mat- 
thean expressions and vocabulary. Such a con- 
trast is stressed often by Matthew (the 
magi contrasting with Herod, 2:117; the vine- 
yard taken from its custodians and given to 
others, 21:43; the guests at the marriage feast, 
22:1—10). 

4. The absence from Luke’s version both of 
this couplet, and of all the Matthean assimila- 
tions of this story to the cure of the Canaanite 
girl, has frequently been used as an argument 
that Luke presents the more primitive version: 
he follows the order and content of Q, which 
has been changed by Matthew. But traces of 
Lukan editing are also clear. Most recently 
Franklin (1994: 283), says, ‘It is hard to see how 
the creative hand of Luke could be denied at this 
point.’ Luke likes to show that the history and 
miracles of the early church continue and mir- 
ror those of Jesus. So he assimilates this centur- 
ion to the centurion of Ac 10, who 


1. is the first Gentile in the book to come to 
the faith; 

2. sends messengers to Peter, as this centur- 
ion to Jesus; 

3. is similarly praised by the messengers as 
helpful to the Jewish nation. 
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In order to prevent the centurion actually meet- 
ing Jesus (which would make the first embassy 
rather pointless) Luke is compelled awkwardly 
to put his speech of unworthiness (7:6-8), with 
all its circumstantial detail, into the mouths of 
the second set of envoys. The emphasis on his 
own unworthiness (in Luke it comes twice, by 
contrast to Matthew’s once) compares to Simon 
Peter’s protestations of sinfulness in Lk 5:8 and 
those of Zacchaeus in Lk 19:8. Luke always 
insists that at least some in Israel were con- 
verted (several groups are converted during 
the crucifixion, a large number at Pentecost, 
and some in each of the towns visited by 
Paul). So here Luke avoids the sharp contrast 
between Gentile and Jew seen in Matthew. If, as 
in the Goulder theory, Luke is dependent on 
Matthew, he alters Jesus’ statement by the 
change of two letters, ‘in no one in Israel have I 
found such great faith’ (Mt 8:10) to ‘not even in 
Israel have I found such great faith’ (Lk 7:9). This 
leaves room in Israel for at least some faith. A 
softening of the polemic against Israel could 
also be the reason for omitting Mt’s 8:11-12. 
When he does use this saying in Lk 12:28-9, he 
gives it in a less absolute version: others will 
indeed come from east and west, but at least ‘the 
sons of the kingdom’ will not be ‘thrown out 
into exterior darkness’, as in Matthew. 

Especially a small verbal indication may 
show that Luke is dependent on Matthew 
rather than on any Q-version. This would 
solve the anomaly of a miracle-story in Q, 
the collection of Sayings of the Lord (if it 
existed), but would also show a significant 
dependence of Luke on Matthew. Luke uses 
a number of words that are favourites of his, 
but are not in Matthew’s narrative. But sig- 
nificantly Luke starts and ends the story (7:2- 
3, 10) with a ‘slave’ of the centurion (adding 
with typical tenderness that this slave was 
valuable to him); the Greek word used by 
Matthew, ‘boy’, may, in Greek as in English, 
also mean a servant. But in 7:7 Luke once 
slips into the Greek word, ‘boy’, used by 
Matthew. This is described by Goulder as 
editor’s ‘fatigue’, and taken as evidence that 
Luke was editing Matthew’s story. The same 
phenomenon occurs in the words used for 
‘bed’ in Lk 5:18-24 || Mt 9:2-7. 

5. The story of the healing of the son of the 
royal official at Capernaum in Jn 4:46-54 is 
unusual in John, being the only healing-story 


which does not extend after the healing into 
a discussion or discourse of Jesus. It has 
obvious similarities to the synoptic stories just 
considered: 


1. Capernaum enters into the story. 

2. An official appeals to Jesus for the cure of 
his son, who is at the point of death (this is clear 
in Luke, less clear in Matthew; John is often 
closer to Luke than to the other Synoptics). 

3. Jesus cures the child at a distance. 

4. An intermediate group comes from the 
sickbed with a new message (another link to 
Luke rather than to Matthew). 

5. The emphasis of the story is on the faith of 
the official. 


There are also, of course, significant differences. 
As often, John’s historical detail is persuasive: it 
is more likely that a royal official of Herod 
should be at Capernaum (which was a border 
town in Herod’s territory, and not under direct 
Roman rule) than that a Roman centurion 
should be stationed there. Some of the differ- 
ences are characteristic of John, and may well 
have been introduced by him for theological 
reasons: 


1. The structure of the story is similar to 
that of the first miracle at Cana. These are 
the only two occasions on which Jesus at 
first demurs. 

2. The reproach to faith that requires mir- 
acles (v. 48, as Jn 2:23-4; 20:29). In fact the two 
vv. 48-9 may well have been added to the ori- 
ginal story. They can be cut out without spoil- 
ing the story, and only here is the victim called 
‘little boy’; elsewhere he is ‘son’. 

3. In Matthew and Luke the father’s faith is 
praised before the cure. In John it comes at 
any rate to its full flowering only at the 
attestation of the cure ‘at that hour’ (4.58), 
as in the first sign at Cana the disciples find 
faith only when they see his glory at the end 
of the story (2:11). 


There are comparatively few exact verbal simi- 
larities with the synoptic accounts, though 
some are notable (the healing occurs ‘at that 
hour’, Mt 8:13; Jn 4:53). But the similarity is 
more at the level of events and circumstances. 
The link between John and the two Synoptics 
may therefore be grounded on oral tradition 
rather than any written text. 
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|. The Controversy over Beelzebul {Mi r2:zg—yo: Mk 322230; Lk 1ps} + 1210) 


MI 2432 


They sald, It is only by Beelzebul, 
the ruler of demons, that this fellow 
casts out demons.” | He knew what 
they were thinking and said to them, 
"Eny Kingdeen divided apaina eel! 
becomes a desert, and no city of house 
divided against itself will stand. 
= Jf Satan casts out Satan, he is divided 
apaanst himeel— how when will his 
kingdom Hand? 


FIF I gast cut dimena by Brelz hul, 
by whotts do your own esanei cast then 
wat? Therefore they will be pour judges. 
= Jut iF it is by the Spini of Cond that I 
cast out demons, then the kingdom af 
‘Geal has come to you, Or Bow can ott 
ener a strong mum's hearse arad plunder 
his property without first tying up the 
strong man? Then indeed be may phinder 
his house 


“Whew is not wih me is 
against me, and whorser does not gather 
with me scatters, "' Therefore | bell you, 
people will be forgiven every ein anil 


blispiasrery bari 
blasphemy against the Spirit will not 
be forgiven"? Whoever speaks a word 


against the Son of Man wil be forgiven 
bul whia speaks agains? = the 
haly Spirit will not be forgiven, either 
in this age or in the age to. come.” 


Mb y:22-30 

m Ard the scribes w hi carter disen roni 
jerusalem sakd, "He has Heeleebal, and by 
the ruler of demons he 


caste wat demons,’ 3 And be called them 
fo hem and spoke to them in parables, 


“How can Salam cast out Satin? Ifa 
kingikan is divided against iseli, that 
kinjn anea dland, 7" And il a hot 
is divided against isch, that base will 
not be able to stared. And if Satan has 
Teen wp against himself and is divided, 
he cannot stand, but bis end has come 


ia theo der can 
efter a strong man’s louse ard plumber 
his property without first tying up the 
strong man. Then indeed he may phinder 
his house 


Tray | ll pou, 
people will be Begien heir ear aul 
whitever hlisphenmies they uber; "bat 
whoever Dlasphemes against the holy 
Spirit can mever have forgiveness. best 
is guilty of an eternal sin’ — “for they 
Aiid, ‘He haa art tareclear peri.” 
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Lit 1005-25 


“He casts out demons by Berkebal, 
the ruler of demons”... 

"Bot he knew what 
they were thinking: and said) by ther, 
“Every kingii divided against bad 
becomes a desem, and house 
falls on bouse. 

EJF Satan also i divided 
againet himeelF, how wall he 
kirjeen ator ?—fee yo aay thak | cane 
out denscers by Heelzebull 


" Weew iD coat oul demona by Belt, 
by wham do your cen eworcists cast then 
out? Therefore they will be your judges. 
H But if it is by the finger of Good that | 
cast out demons, then the kimpdom of 
Gre! has gasne ba yan, T! When a ate 
man, filly eied, guards his castle, 
lis property is im safe, 


 betwhen one stronger han he attacks 
himana hin, hap ea kes airy Fria 
armour in which he kusti, and divides 
his plunder “Whoever is notwith me is 
against me, and whoeverdoes mot gather 
wilh me scatters 


2 “und everyone who speaks a word 
againet the Son of Man will be forgreen, 
Babrai Who bhsphenets against the 
beady Spirit will mot be forgiven’ 


One of the most critical passages in the Syn- 
optic Gospels is the Beelzebul controversy. The 
prominence in the gospel tradition of the accu- 
sation that Jesus casts out evil spirits by being in 
league with Beelzebul, the prince of evil spirits, 
suggests that it was one of the major ways of 
discounting Jesus’ miracles used by his oppon- 
ents. Moreover there are also parallels in John to 
the synoptic tradition, since there also Jesus is 
accused of having an evil spirit (Jn 7:20); 
on another occasion Jesus cites his power to 
work miracles in reply to such an accusation 
(Jn 10:20-1). The parallels are, however, suffi- 
ciently loose to be explained as dependent on 
oral rather than written tradition; the common 
point may be merely the memory that Jesus was 
accused of having an evil spirit. In John the 
accusation is made twice that Jesus ‘has an evil 
spirit’, and on the second occasion this is 


backed up with the question, ‘Can an evil spirit 
open the eyes of the blind?’ The circumstances 
of the accusation in the Synoptics and in 
John are entirely different. In the Synoptics the 
starting-point of the discussion is expulsion of 
evil spirits; it is more specific than in John: ‘They 
said that he has Beelzebul and casts out evil 
spirits through the leader of evil spirits.’ It then 
leads on to a full-blown controversy. 

The use of this particular tradition is different 
in each of the gospels. In Mark it is the centre- 
piece of a typically Markan ‘sandwich’, showing 
how Jesus was misunderstood by different 
groups of people. This then leads on to the 
recourse to parables in Mk 4. It is, then, part of 
Mark’s demonstration of Jesus turning away 
from the crowds to instruct his special disciples, 
an important hinge in the structure of the first 
part of Mark’s gospel. In Matthew the passage 
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provides a commentary on the important 
quotation in Mt 12:18-21 of Isa 42:1-4, including, 
‘Ishall place my Spirit upon him’; its message is, 
therefore, the contrast between the Spirit of 
Jesus and the spirit of Beelzebul. Not dissimi- 
larly, in Luke the main part of the passage 
comes in the section on discipleship after the 
Lord’s prayer and the promise (11:13) that the 
heavenly Father will give the Holy Spirit to 
those who ask him. It serves to contrast the 
spirit of the disciples with that of Jesus’ oppon- 
ents. Finally in John, the passages are part of the 
confrontation between Jesus and the temple 
authorities in Jerusalem, as part of the judge- 
ment theme that is so important in John. 

From the point of view of the synoptic prob- 
lem this passage has an importance all its own. 
Any solution to the problem must, of course, be 
shown to be valid for all the pericopes of the 
synoptic tradition. Nevertheless each theory has 
its special pericopes for which the proponents 
of the theory claim that their solution is obvi- 
ously the best, while there are other pericopes 
where this solution is less obviously the best, 
and prima facie another solution would fit the 
facts equally well or perhaps even more easily. 
In the case of this pericope, however, it is 
claimed as primary evidence for their own the- 
ory by proponents of each of the principal 
solutions to the synoptic problem. The relation- 
ships between the synoptic passages have been 
claimed as evidence by proponents of the Gries- 
bach theory, as evidence of Mark-Q overlap (in 
which Luke is closer than Matthew to Q) by 
proponents of the Two-Source theory, and by 
single-source theorists as evidence of editing of 
Mark by Matthew and Luke successively. 

The basic relationship between the three syn- 
optic texts is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Relationship between Synoptic Texts 
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One of the chief arguments of proponents of 
the Griesbach theory is the claim that Mark 
combines Matthew and Luke by zigzagging be- 
tween them: when Mark departs from the order 
they share, Mark follows first one and then the 
other (see c.1). This is claimed to be exemplified 
here. So, it is dubiously claimed, Mk 3:22b agrees 
with the order of words in Luke against Mat- 
thew. Then Mk 3:25 agrees with Matthew (there 
is nothing corresponding in Luke). Mk 3:26 
agrees with both. Still, after a gap, Mk 3:27-8 
agrees with Matthew. Finally, Mk 3:29 corres- 
ponds to Lk 12:10b (the aorist of the verb blas- 
phēmeð, eis to pneuma to agion). The zigzag is, 
however, in this case hard to sustain. In fact 
Mark shares overwhelmingly with Matthew, 
never in this passage with Luke, though there 
are occasional elements in the triple-tradition 
verses where Mark is closer to Luke than to 
Matthew. In Mk 3:22b the phrases are indeed 
in the Lukan order (Beelzebul first, not second 
as in Matthew), but the relationship between the 
verses is more easily explained as independent 
improvement by Matthew and Luke of Mark’s 
clumsy double-phrase. In Mk 3:29 there are 
equally strong correspondences with Matthew. 
The argument is perhaps plausible, but by no 
means compelling. 

On the Two-Source theory it is considered a 
passage of Mark-Q overlap. It is one of the five 
principal passages accepted as such by Streeter 
(along with the preaching of John the Baptist, 
the temptations, the mustard seed, and the 
commissioning of the disciples, see c.2). 
Matthew and Luke share 6% verses absent 
from Mark, and in the triple-tradition verses 
there is persistent minor agreement between 
them against Mark. Some explanation must be 
given of these agreements, and if the Mark-Q 
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6 minor agreements Matthew/Luke against Mark) 


6 minor agreements Matthew/Luke against Mark) 

1 minor disagreement Matthew/Luke) 

one important difference) 

Luke’s wording very different) 

identical) 

several small differences) 

one characteristic difference Matthew/Luke) 

one minor agreement of Matthew/Luke against Mark) 
typical Markan dualism, not in Matthew/Luke) 


overlap theory makes sense at all, it is a possible 
candidate as the explanation. Therefore a three- 
stage process is postulated: first comes Mark, 
then Q develops this tradition, then Matthew 
and Luke independently combine this Q trad- 
ition with their version of Mark. 

In order to show, however, that at least in this 
case Mark-Q overlap is the most economical 
explanation it is necessary to show that Luke’s 
version is the more primitive, and Mark has 
subsequently been edited by Matthew. So advo- 
cates of the Mark-Q overlap claim that Matthew 
has taken verses from various places in Q (the 
elements occur in three different sections of 
Luke) to make a skilfully unified composition, 
but that the elements of this composition are 
still visible in their original form in Luke. Ad- 
vocates of this theory are posed the formidable 
task of showing that underlying Luke and/or 
Matthew is a unified theology or style that is 
distinct from that of the final authors, and can 
be considered characteristic of Q. So Kloppen- 
borg (1987: 121-7) argues vigorously that Luke is 
the more primitive version, more coherent than 
Matthew’s form. Luke’s parable of the stronger 
man in 11:21-2 evokes warfare, which better fits 
the mention of ‘kingdom’ in the previous verses 
than does Matthew’s household burglary. Mat- 
thew would then have adopted the earlier verses 
from Q, but reverted slavishly to Mark for the 
burglary. After the little Q-saying of Luke 11:23, 
Luke would have added another passage (ori- 
ginally separate in Q, and used by Matthew at 
12:43-5) to stress that mere expulsion of the evil 
spirit is not enough without a further positive 
response to the kingdom. For Kloppenborg 
both Mark and Q versions have the same ori- 
gin: ‘the starting-point for this complex of Q- 
sayings is the traditional Beelzebul accusation 
and its refutation in Mark 3:20-6’ (ibid. 127). But 
Q has enlarged the scene in two ways, first by 
attributing the accusation not (as does Mark) 
to the scribes from Jerusalem but to ‘your sons’ 
in general, and secondly by applying Jesus’ 
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threat not only (as Mark) to those who accuse 
Jesus of complicity with Beelzebul, but to all 
who oppose Jesus (Lk 11:23-6). 

Opponents of the Mark-Q overlap must 
show that the Matthean passage is so typical 
of Matthew that there is no trace of any written 
source other than Mark. So Goulder (1974: 332) 
maintains that the changes are best explained 
as introduced first by Matthew. He points out 
that in Mt 12:25 the balance of two similarly 
shaped phrases is a typically elegant Matth- 
ean improvement on Mark’s rough phrase. 
Goulder then argues phrase by phrase that 
the expansions of Mark are so characteristic 
of Matthew that it would be a mistake to pos- 
tulate any Q. Particularly the rhythm of wv. 31, 
33, 35 is typical of Matthean formations, and 
such antitheses as ‘gather/scatter’, ‘good/bad’. It 
is then necessary to argue that Luke can best be 
explained as derived from Matthew. To begin 
with, it is pointed out that Luke often breaks 
up longer Matthean sections, and that the 
method of so doing is in this case typical of 
Luke (see c.4). 

On the other side it is argued that Luke, with 
his stress on the Spirit, would never have sub- 
stituted ‘finger of God’ (Lk 11:20) for Matthew's 
‘Spirit of God’ if he had been following Mat- 
thew. This is taken as an indication that ‘finger 
of God’ must have been the original form in Q 
(e.g. Stanton 1992a: 177 n.3); to which Goulder 
(1989: 504) replies that this allusion to Moses’ 
miracles in Ex 8:15 is typical of Luke, and that 
‘Spirit’ occurs only twice in Luke’s accounts of 
Jesus’ teaching. 

In this particular case it is unlikely that either 
side will finally convince the other. The particu- 
lar question must be judged in function of the 
more general question whether a Mark-Q over- 
lap makes sense, and particularly whether this 
overlapping Q is so close to Mark that some 
literary dependence of Mark on Q would need 
to be postulated. This in turn would raise the 
question of why Mark omitted so much of Q. 
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sa baat by this time the boat, strained by 
the waves, was far fron the limi for the 
wind was against them. 23 And early im the 
moming he came ŝo tihem walking on the 
lake. ë hut 
when the discigics saw hits walki 
ihe lake, they were terrified, sayi 
was a ghost, and they cried cut in fear 


1 But immedi- 

ately Jesus spoke io them amd sand 
“Take heart, it iè l do rot be 

afraid.’ “Peter answered kim, ‘Lord, 


iF itis you, command me to come bo you 
on the water ® He said. ‘Come.’ So Peter 
ect out of the boat. started walking on 
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pa inte the beset the wind 
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him, saying. Truly you are the Son of 
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anihi land. When hee chat they eee 
straining af the oars, for the 
wind was agains them. early in the 
morning became to them walking on the 


lake, He inber he pores thirr by, * but 


whee tary 
the lake they throught it 
was a ghost and cried out * Por they all 
saw him and were terrified, Dut immedi- 
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afraid.’ 

"Then he 
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the beat reached the lad towards 
which they were going. 


The three evangelists who narrate this inci- 
dent all use it to express their own theology. It is 
arguable that John’s account is the closest to the 
oral tradition that lies behind them. Luke omits 
the story, perhaps because, along with other 
pericopes in the central section of Mark’s gos- 
pel, he considers them unnecessary duplication. 
Before the content of the passage is discussed 
two preliminary problems must be aired. 

The position of the incident is significant. It is 
rare that John and the Synoptics share any 
sequence of incidents, but in this case in both 
traditions the episode follows the miraculous 
feeding. In the case of John this is decidedly 
awkward, in that it splits the feeding (Jn 6:1-14) 
from the bread of life discourse (6:22-71); nor- 
mally the related discourse in John follows 
immediately the miracle on which it comments. 
This suggests that the juxtaposition of the two 
incidents was considered significant in the pre- 
vious oral tradition. This juxtaposition may 
have paschal overtones. Jn 6:4 mentions that 
the Passover was near, and in both the original 
Exodus incident and its liturgical commemor- 
ation the gift of manna and the crossing of the 
sea are associated. The OT typology is only 
slightly altered in the gospel accounts: the 
order of events is reversed, with the manna 
coming before the crossing, and Jesus does not 


cross the sea from one side to the other, but 
walks towards his distressed disciples in the 
middle of the sea. 

The similarity between the accounts of John 
and Mark is notable especially in the order of 
the narration: 


1. The disciples start off across the sea; 

2. it is evening; 

3. the disciples are in difficulty with the 
wind; 

4. the distance covered (John) and time 
passed (Mark) is mentioned; 

5. they see Jesus walking on the sea and are 
terrified; 

6. Jesus says, ‘It is I; do not be afraid’; 

7. they want to take him (John), actually take 
him (Mark), into the boat and all is well. 


The exact verbal similarity is also striking, not 
all of it dictated by a scene of rowing on the sea. 
Matthew has an addition link with John in the 
description of the distance in stades (NRSV miles). 

It has been commented that in John Jesus is 
walking epi the sea, which could be translated 
merely ‘at’ or ‘beside’ rather than ‘on’. In this 
case there would not necessarily be any miracle 
involved, and the original lesson would be that 
without Jesus the disciples are helpless and 
distressed (John symbolizes their distress by ‘it 


was now dark’, 6:17, as in 8:12; 12:46, cf. 13:30). This 
would accord with their reaching land ‘immedi- 
ately’, before they succeed in their intention of 
taking Jesus into the boat. But it would be difficult 
to account for the terror of the disciples, unless it 
is at the theophanic appearance of Jesus. The 
significance of Jesus walking on the sea comes 
from its scriptural echoes (see MT 14:23-36). In 
Israel the sea was always regarded as a frightening 
evil power, controlled and dominated only by the 
Lord (see also MK 6:45-62). Jesus’ self-identifica- 
tion is made in the words ego eimi, which, at least 
for John, have the special significance of the div- 
ine name (see JN 6:16—21). 

2. Despite sharing oral tradition and a num- 
ber of similar words with John, Mark’s narra- 
tive is unmistakably written by him. The style 
includes many of his typical features (see £.1): 
the characteristic ‘immediately’ (vv. 45, 50), the 
afterthought explanation with gar (vv. 48, 50, 
52), double expressions (v. 45, ‘to the other 
side, to Bethsaida’; v.50, ‘spoke to them and 
said’; ‘take heart, do not be afraid’; v. 52 ‘they did 
not understand, their hearts were hardened’), and 
others invisible in translation. It is reasonable to 
assume that he himself composed the narrative 
from oral tradition. Boismard maintains that the 
narrative existed in different versions in Docu- 
ment A and Document B (see c.3) on the grounds 
that, if Jesus was alone on the shore ‘when evening 
came’ (from the supposed Document B), he could 
not be said to wait to come to them till ‘early in the 
morning’ (from the supposed Document A). John 
lacks the latter element, so used only Document B. 
In fact, however, John has traces of the disciples’ 
prolonged wait in the form of the 3 or 4 miles’ 
rowing. 

With typical Markan irony (see £1 and cf. 
Camery-Hoggatt 1992:147) the climax of the 
story is the failure of the disciples to understand 
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about the loaves. Mark many times stresses the 
incomprehension of the disciples. On this oc- 
casion, despite their utter astonishment, he 
links it to the miracle of the loaves, which 
included (6:37) one of the worst examples of 
their sarcasm to Jesus. Just as, in the second 
half of the gospel, they thrice fail to understand 
the formal prophecies of the passion, so in this 
first half their failure to understand is three 
times noted on the lake (also 5:41; 8:17—21). 

3. Matthew makes some minor adjustments, 
though he does not file the story down as much 
as he does many of the healing miracles. He 
omits Mark’s v. 48c, perhaps because it suggests 
the unworthy thought that Jesus intended to 
neglect his followers (who no doubt, as in the 
calming of the storm, see Mt 8:23~7, stand for 
the Christian community), and that he changed 
his mind. He omits also Mark’s v. 50a because he 
dislikes such afterthought explanations. Mat- 
thew’s most important change, however, is the 
introduction of Peters walking on the water. 
Typically for Matthew, Peter starts well and 
then comes a cropper (as at Caesarea Philippi 
and at the trial-scene), but at least his enthusias- 
tic leadership comes to view, and his trust in 
Jesus merits a controlled compliment from the 
Lord. As in Mark, the disciples may stand for the 
community who have difficulty in accepting the 
full message of Jesus, especially with its implica- 
tions of persecution, perhaps in Matthew Peter 
stands for the community, enthusiastic but still 
too hesitant and repeatedly failing. But the dis- 
ciples’ final confession—so much at variance 
with Mark’s conclusion—leaves little to be de- 
sired: it is already at least as full as that of the 
centurion at the foot of the cross in Mark. The 
repeated ‘Lord’ (vv. 28, 30) and ‘worshipped him’ 
are also hints of the reaction proper to the 
divine. 
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them, 1 am deeply griewed, even bo 
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them, ‘I am deeply griced, even to 
death; remain here and keep awake.’ 
"And going a litile farther he 
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that, if posaibbe thay heir right pasa Iron 
him. He said, Abba, Father, for you all 
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Jn 12:27-9 

?7 Now my soul is troubled. And what should 
I say—‘Father, save me from this hour”? No, it is 
for this reason that I have come to this hour. 
*8Father, glorify your name.’ Then a voice came 
from heaven, ‘I have glorified it, and I will glor- 
ify it again.’ 
**The crowd standing there heard it and said 
that it was thunder. Other said, ‘An angel has 
spoken to him,’ 


Jn 18:11 


Jesus said to Peter, ‘Put your sword back into its 
sheath. Am I not to drink the cup that the 
Father has given me?’ 

2. The account of Jesus’ prayer before his 
passion is a particularly rich example of how 
the several synoptic evangelists have adapted 
the tradition they received in order to express 
their own theology. There are also interesting 
links to the Fourth Gospel which most probably 
reflect an oral tradition about the prayer of Jesus 


at the pre-gospel stage. As a working hypoth- 
esis in the discussion of this pericope it will be 
assumed that Mark is the first of the Synoptic 
Gospels, used by both the other two. 

A long series of scholars has suggested that 
Mark is here combining two accounts, e.g. one 
source is 14:32, 35, 40, 41, the other is 14:33—4, 
36-8. More probable is the view that Mark is 
spinning out a minimum of material to convey 
his own message according to his own manner. 
It is shot through with elements of Mark’s own 
style. As throughout the passion narrative, a 
principal motif is to make sense of the stunning 
events by showing that what happens fulfils 
the scripture. A little hint of this is the allusion 
to Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac in ‘going a little 
further’ (14:35, as Gen 22:5). But especially 
marked is the reminiscence in Jesus’ words of 
the laments of the persecuted just man in the 
Psalms (Ps 41:6 in Mk 14:34, etc.). The accent is 
on two factors, the obedience of Jesus to 
his Father’s will and—by contrast—the failure 


of the disciples. Thus, with typical Markan 
duplication, the prayer of Jesus is given first 
indirectly (v. 35), then directly (v. 36). 

Probably for the prayer itself Mark is using or 
imitating already the formulae of early Chris- 
tian prayer, with the Aramaic abba immediately 
followed by its Greek translation (ho patér). This 
double formula of a particular Aramaic word, 
regarded almost as a talisman, occurs elsewhere 
in the NT (1 Cor 16:22; Rev 1:7). Jesus’ conscious- 
ness that God was his Father was treasured by 
the early community; this usage, stemming 
from Jesus himself, was greatly extended, espe- 
cially in John. However, the use of abba for God 
is not, as Jeremias (1978) contended, unique to 
Jesus, indicating the affectionate relationship of 
childhood; children called their father abi rather 
than abba, and abba does occur occasionally in 
Jewish prayers. As elsewhere, Mark emphasizes 
the intensity of Jesus’ prayer by the triple repe- 
tition beloved of popular story telling (see £.1). 
But, as in Peter’s triple denial, he has barely 
enough material to trick out the full triad: the 
prayer is given fully the first time; for the sec- 
ond time the prayer is merely ‘the same word’, 
and on the third occasion it is only the return of 
Jesus rather than his prayer that is mentioned. 

Thus the chief emphasis is on the failure of 
the disciples to take their share in their Master’s 
final trial. Throughout the gospel they have 
repeatedly failed to grasp the message of suffer- 
ing; now they are thrice found asleep while 
their Master prays, and their definite desertion 
at the arrest will be confirmed by Peter's triple 
denial at the moment when Jesus thrice faces 
his accusers. The bitterness of this occasion is 
underlined by the special involvement of 
precisely those three disciples who had been 
favoured with special revelation at the transfig- 
uration (the link is stressed: again in their 
abashed confusion: they ‘knew not what to 
answer’). James and John had also stoutly 
protested that they could share Jesus’ cup (Mk 
10:39). 

3. In Matthew's account, besides many little 
characteristic verbal changes of style, three 
changes of emphasis are visible. Firstly, Mat- 
thew tones down the lurid colours in which 
Mark paints Jesus’ agony of mind: for Mark’s 
word for Jesus’ almost stunned distress, Mat- 
thew has the more seemly ‘grieved’. Instead of 
Mark’s uncontrollable ‘falling [repeatedly, if the 
imperfect is taken seriously, as though Jesus 
were simply stumbling] to the ground’, the bib- 
lical attitude of reverent prayer is indicated by 
‘fell face to the ground in prayer’ (26:39, my tr.). 
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This is in accord with Matthew’s generally more 
dignified, and even hieratic, presentation of 
Jesus. 

Secondly Matthew fills out the second prayer 
of Jesus. After the Jewish manner of respect for 
the Lord, both prayers are impersonal: ‘let this 
cup pass from me’, instead of Mark’s direct 
request, ‘remove this cup from me’. Matthew 
gives content to the prayer by using the Lord’s 
prayer, which he has set down at the very centre 
of the Sermon on the Mount, ‘Your will be done’ 
(26:42; 6:10). It may be presumed that, since 
Jesus is the model for his disciples, he will 
pray the same phrases as he taught them to 
pray. The intimacy of both first and second 
prayers is stressed by the affectionate address, 
‘My Father’ (26:39, 42); this perhaps indicates 
both similarity and distinction between Jesus 
and his disciples, who are instructed to pray 
with the plural ‘Our Father’ (6:9). At the same 
time, a certain hesitancy is shown—perhaps the 
hesitancy of respect—by the repeated ‘if it is 
possible’ (26:39), ‘if it is not possible’ (26:42), 
instead of Mark’s confident ‘for you all things 
are possible’ (14:36). After this elaboration of the 
second prayer, Matthew can transfer to the third 
prayer Mark’s minimal account of the second, 
‘saying the same words’ (Mk 14:39; Mt 26:44). 

Matthew's third concern is to underline the 
solidarity that should exist between Jesus and 
his disciples. As always he tones down their 
failure, here by omitting Mark’s critical ‘they 
did not know what to say to him’ (Mk 14:40). 
He also takes the spotlight off Peter by remov- 
ing Jesus’ intimate and disappointed question to 
him, ‘Simon, are you asleep?’ (Mk 14:37), and by 
putting into the plural the criticism, ‘could you 
not stay awake with me one hour?’ (Mt 26:40). 
This now concerns not only Peter but all the 
disciples. Twice he adds ‘with me’ to ‘stay 
awake’ (26:38, 40); they should share in his 
passion, just as frequently in Matthew Jesus’ 
community will benefit from his permanent 
presence (1:23; 18:20; 28:18-20) and will share 
in his ministry of forgiveness (9:8; 18:18). 

4. Luke’s version of the scene on the Mount 
of Olives (there is no mention of ‘Gethsemane’; 
he often omits odd-sounding place-names, and 
has little interest in the topography of Jerusa- 
lem) is drastically shortened and unified. There 
is only one prayer and one return to the dis- 
ciples. It is bracketed at beginning and end by 
the command, ‘Pray that you may not come 
into temptation’ (22:40, 46), exemplifying once 
more the Lukan theme of prayer, and more 
especially of the disciple praying after the 
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model of the Master. In their persecutions and 
martyrdom, as in their working of miracles, the 
Acts of the Apostles will show the disciples 
mirroring exactly and continuing the life of 
Jesus into the era of the church. In the passion 
narrative too this carefully painted imitation 
comes to view in such details as Simon of Cyr- 
ene carrying the cross ‘behind Jesus’ (23:26). All 
stress has been taken off the failure of the dis- 
ciples, both by eradication of the triple repeti- 
tion and by a couple of subtle changes in 22:45: 
instead of ‘sleeping’ they are now (despite 
NRSV) ‘lying down from grief’, that is, their 
sympathy with Jesus is so intense that they 
could not stay on their feet. Nevertheless, 
when he firmly ‘stands erect’ after his prayer 
he comes to them and tells them too to join 
him in this posture (22:45, 46). 

The most notable difference in Luke is 
the account of Jesus himself. Quite definitely, 
though not yet so emphatically as in John, Jesus 
is in control of his passion and death: he will be 
arrested only when he has exercised his healing 
ministry (22:51) and given the arresting party his 
consent, ‘This is your hour’ (22:53), and dies only 
when he has commended his spirit into his 
Father’s hands (23:46). So now, Jesus does not 
collapse onto the ground, but ‘knelt down’, as 
Christians later do in prayer (Acts 7:60; 9:40; 
20:36; 21:5). There is no sign of distress: his 
single prayer is calm and resigned, with the 
same resignation shown later by Christians 
(Acts 21:14). But there is nothing lacking to the 
intensity of his prayer. 

The verses 22:43-4 are missing in some MSS, 
but are widely quoted in the second century. If 
they are considered part of Luke’s gospel they 
contain two features, showing the preparation 
of Jesus for his passion. Both have analogies in 
the books of Maccabees to which the genre of 
Luke-Acts is so similar. First, Jesus is repre- 
sented as an athlete about to enter a contest, 
with his adrenalin up, rather than terrified and 
horror-struck as in Mark. There is no question 
of sweating blood; it is merely that his sweat 
flowed like blood. This is the physical condition 
of those preparing for martyrdom in the books 
of Maccabees (2 Macc 3:16; 15:19; 4 Macc 6:6, 11). 
Secondly, an angel appears to show that Jesus’ 
prayer is regarded, just as in Mk 1:13 at the earlier 
testing in the desert, and as two angels came to 
strengthen Eleazar at his martyrdom (4 Macc 
6:18). After his prayer Jesus stands confidently 
upright, and comes to tell his followers to do 
the same in their prayer during temptation. 


5. John has no equivalent scene of the prayer 
in the garden, but there are clear echoes of the 
same tradition. Similarly, he has no scene of the 
trial before the Sanhedrin (Mk 14:53-64), but an 
echo of this scene appears earlier in the Phar- 
isees’ decision to kill him in Jn 11:57. John por- 
trays the passion of Jesus not as the moment of 
his humiliation but as the hour of his exaltation 
and glorification (see JN 18:1-19:24). John’s Jesus 
is nevertheless fully human, so that his soul is 
troubled by the approaching trial (12:27a). How- 
ever, since it is the moment of his glorification 
and that of his Father (12:28), to which he has 
looked forward (2:4; 7:30; 8:20) and will look 
forward (13:1; 16:32), he thrusts aside the thought 
of praying to be delivered from it. The image 
of the cup of suffering seen in the synoptic 
accounts of the prayer in the garden is also 
present at his arrest in the garden (18:11). Here 
it is explicit that Jesus accepts the cup in an 
atmosphere of triumph, for it comes at the 
conclusion of the arrest scene. During this 
scene his divinity has shone through by his 
use of the mysterious divine ‘I am he’ (18:5, 6, 
8) and the awestruck reaction of the arresting 
party in falling to the ground. He can be 
arrested only after he has given this consent. 
There are further echoes of the tradition in the 
Letter to the Hebrews, in the mention that Jesus 
offered up prayers and supplications, with loud 
cries and tears, to the one who was able to save 
him from death’ (Heb 5:7). The echoes of the 
prayers of the persecuted just man in the psalms 
are evident here. As already in the wording of 
the prayer in Mark, Brown (1994: 229) suggests 
that this prayer ‘came from an early Christian 
hymn of praise constructed of a mosaic of 
psalm-motifs’. Behind it would be the same 
tradition as that of the synoptic and Johannine 
prayer in the garden. 
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